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INSTINCTIVE AND CULTURAL FACTORS IN 
GROUP CONFLICTS 


CLARENCE MARSH CASE 
State University of Iowa 


ABSTRACT 


Partial explanations for war.—While war is increasingly abhorrent to enlightened 
men, it is not correctly described as “murder,” nor is it the product of hatred or 
ill-will pure and simple, although these phenomena are intimately connected with 
war. Novicow’s assertion that war is “a case of pure atavism, a survival, a routine,” 
comes much nearer the truth, but it, also, seems inadequate. Jnnate dispositions to 
belligerency.—The so-called “instinct” of belligerency is apparently a product of evo- 
lution through struggle, but the “natural” instinctive disposition to fight a personal 
opponent is erroneously identified with the large scale, impersonal, and essentially 
“unnatural” activities of modern warfare. The latter is pre-eminently cultural and, 
perpetuated through tradition and training, which shows that it is acquired rather 
than innate. Pressure of populations-—Overpopulation has apparently caused wars 
in the past, but the significance of this factor in modern times is psychological and 
. cultural rather than biological. Growth of numbers leads to war mainly because the 
population becomes differentiated into biologico-psychological units which are conscious 
of an intense group rivalry. The expension of the pe2ce-group.—Sociologists have 
traced a tendency for groups to coalesce into larger peace units, and the present League 
of Nations is simply its latest expression. The process is distinctly rational, perceiv- 
ing the advantages of peace, and the efficacy of institutional arrangements therefor. 
Stages in the expansion of the peace-area.—The process discloses three stages, the 
poetic (or prophetic), the juristic, and the economic. Both the American Union and 
the League of Nations have traversed them, the latter being now emerging from the 
juristic into the economic stage. In this evolution economic and other cultural 
factors are predominant, lending further support to the present purpose, which is to 
emphasize the cultural elements without denying to innate dispositions whatever of 
influence they can be shown to exert. 


A thing so vast and persistent as international conflict demands 
a large explanation, and-it proves, upon thorough analysis, to be 
very deep-rooted and complex. As a preliminary even to its 
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cursory discussion one must first notice certain social phenomena 

that are often erroneously identified with war, particularly by . 
antimilitarists and non-resistance philosophers. Thus war is often _ 
spoken of as “mass murder,” which involves a confusion of terms. 
While war is intolerably cruel and abhorrent to an increasing 
number of modern minds, it is not murder. If it is, murder will 
have to be called by some other name, because we certainly have 
here two distinct acts, which obviously cannot be understood by 
confusing them although they. both involve the killing of men. 
The essential difference between the two can hardly be shown more 
effectually than in the following eloquent passage from Tarde. 

It is an error to think that one will annihilate military glory, that one will 
popularize a horror of militarism and contempt for martial virtues, by unrolling 
recitals of massacres and pillages borrowed ‘from all trikes and nations ancient 
. and modern. It is indeed not permitted, even in the service of the most 
Jaudable idea, to assimilate reciprocal homicide, mutually absolved in advance, 
to unilateral homicide, alone criminal; reciprocal robbery to true robbery; 
the duel to assassination; and to see in a battle only a collection of crimes. 
The more you heap up atrocities in your revolting pictures, the more one 
admires the bravery of the soldier who, in order to protect his country, does 
not recoil from the prospect of such woes.’ 

Beyond question foul murders are actually committed, along with 
many other atrocities, by soldiers in. times of war, but these revolt- 
ing crimes are happily the exception, at least with well-disciplined 
armies, and they are due to a complex of causes. Some normal, 
and even moral, men lapse into such barbarities for the simple 
reason that war, as Elwood has pointed out; necessarily involves 
a reversion to lower instinctive levels on the part of most of its 
participants. Naturally war, being essentially demoralizing to the 
populace at large, gives opportunity for the turning loose of those 
potential and intentional murderers and other criminals who are 
already present in society but overawed and kept under social 
control by the law and order that dominates them in times of 
peace. But this is not to say that war is correctly described as 
murder. 

1 LOp position Universeile, p. 392. 


2 Sociology in Iis Psychological Aspects; also in Am. Jour. of Sociol., Jan., 1915. 
Professor Patrick also reduces it practically to a reversion, in his Psychology of 


" Relaxation. 
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Another error of peace advocates, as Royce has shown,’ is to 
ascribe wars to hatred and ill-will pure and simple. It is true that 
hatred comes to figure in war-time in an appelling way, but it is 
more: truly a concomitant and a result, than a cause, of war.? 
Thus a most intense hatred, the effect of the Franco-Prussian war, 
was a principal cause of the present war in Europe. Yet the fact 
that a powerful appeal is-made by war sentiment to many truly 
.religious people must. be recorded on the other side, because no 
one will dare maintain that the average Christian congregation 
-could be stirred by a “patriotic service” if it represented simply an 
appeal to hatred and a plea for wholesale murder, in the literal 
meaning of those terms. | T l 

Neither is war a “case of.pure atavism, a survival, -a routine,” 
as Novicow avers. It does not seem quite adequate to say that 
“from sheer spiritual laziness they will not abandon their 
accustomed habits,” but continue to make war “without any. 
motive,” since men fight over present, as well as past, conditions, 
biological, psychological, and social. Nevertheless, while Novicow — 
seems to overstate the case, it is probably true that modern war 
represents the fruit of an evil tradition more than any other single 
thing. Perhaps at bottom the real taproot of war consists in the 
fact that the man in the street, and behind the counter, and between 
the plow-handles, and before the bench, and within the classroom, - 
and in the pew, and even behind the pulpit, says, “Your peace- 
plans are fine dreams, but they will not work in the world as it 
actually goes. No matter how much we may deplore and even 
execrate war it is sure to come, and cannot be abolished.” It 
may be mainly because they say that a truly human world is 
impossible that it is found thus far to be impossible. Conversely, 
if the masses of men were to make up their minds that wars can cease 
and must cease, this madness that has cursed the world would soon 
be ended. It is a state of the social mind, at bottom largely a 

`- 1In his War and Insurance, 1914. ' 


-The spirit of the recent literature of hate in Germany is not new. It found 
expression: in Herwegh’s “Song of Hatred,” written a half-century ago. Printed in 
Warner’s Library of Universal Literature. . 
3J. Novicow, War and Iis Alleged Benefits, pp. 77, 101. Tarde, alsc, calls war a 
survival, through tradition, op. cit., pp. 389; 390 
e . 
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matter of social psychology, and the natural condition of a world 
in which the materialistic aspects of culture have been vastly ` 
expanded without a corresponding development of the ethical 
and moral life of society. Consequently the remedy must. be 
sought in large part along educational and ethical lines, and it- 
will be found perhaps only in a mental and spiritual regeneration 
deep enough to alter the scale of values held by the average man. 
` For these reasons we conclude that, among the partial and inade- 
quate explanations of war which we have noticed, this exaggeration 
of Novicow’s comes very close to the heart of the matter. 
_ Nevertheless one cannot fail to recognize that the very power 
of the warlike tradition itself must be due to the fact that it not 
only was, but is, compatible with certain elements in human nature. 
Men, and women also, display too keen an interest, as Professor- 
Thomas has shown,’ in violent and precarious activities, to excuse 
the student of war in any neglect of its instinctive aspects, of which 
we must take account in the following section. There is room, 
however, to question whether the ruling classes went to the appall- 
ing tasks of the world-war with quite as much zest for the gaming 
aspect of it as they had, according to Professor Thomas, displayed 
toward the Spanish-American and Boer wars, which have been 
reduced, in our new perspective, to very slight skirmishes indeed. 
Moreover, we should not assume, in any case, too much rigidity 
about human nature itself. Old dispositions may be directed 
toward new objects, and the particular character of these objects 
can: be partly determined by deliberate reorganization of cultural 
elements, such as traditions, ideals, and institutions. 

When one turns from these over-simple interpretations of war, 
and seeks to supplement them by a more prolonged search, it is 
‘found that its roots are not one but many. They bear at the same 
time such diverse fruits as hatred and love; the ruthless destruction 
of others and the utterly reckless sacrifice of one’s own life for others; 
the constant interchange of murderous missiles, and the occasional 
exchange, between the very same men, of songs, newspapers, and 
tobacco—all these and other strange and illogical anomalies. 


t Am. Jour. of Sociol. (1900-1901), quoted by Park and Burgess, Intreduction to 


the Science of Sociology, chap. ix. 
g 
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This is to say that, while we have spoken of the mentally and 
- morally lazy acquiescence in war as constituting its taproot, we 
do ‘not thereby aver that-this is its sole and only root. It isa tree. 
that is mightily braced with multiple roots also, and one might 
even say that it possesses the power of the banyan tree to thrust 
. its boughs back into the soil, convert them into sustaining roots, 
. åņd so on indefinitely. That is to say, the causes of war may be 
distinguished as priniary and secondary. Among the former are 
the stupid, unidealistic tradition already mentioned, along with the 
pugnacious. predispositions, the pressure of ethnocentric’ popula- 
tions, and group ruthlessness, upon all three of which it rests; 
while among the secondary and derived. causes, growing out of 
these and in turn sustaining them, are a conspicuous lack of world- 
organization, the predatory enterprises of exploitive national 
economies, and the militaristic interests, such as the power-thirsty 
governing class, the military’ establishment itself considered as a 
profession, and the armament ‘ “interests” in the narrow, profit- 
seeking sense of the word. 

‘A thorough treatment of the causes of modern ` war would 
require an analysis of every one of these-factors, but it is the purpose 
here to touch upon them only in part; wita no more pretentious 
aim than to offer some reflections upon the relative importance 
of the biological and cultural elements, these two terms being 
used rather broadly, to designate the attitudes imposed by physical 
and social heredity, respectively. 


INNATE DISPOSITIONS TO -BELLIGERENCY 


At the outset let us admit that group-conflicts are simply the 
social phase of a procéss of competition and exploitation which 
characterizes all living things, the very essence of life being to lend 
to otherwise inert, apathetic, and unbiased matter a positive and 
intense bias in its own favor, a persistent determination io preserve 
ttself, which purpose becomes the primal law of nature in its animate 
aspects. The deduction from this is that natural and social selec- 
tion, weeding out by death and lack of descendants those individ- 
uals who were not sufficiently self-biased to resist TERESO, have 


vE oo Folkways, pp. 13 ff. 
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peopled the earth with races, both animal and human, whose 
fundamental impulses are so organized that they discharge them- 
selves along lines of resistance with perfectly automatic uniformity 
and inner harmony unless hindered by some powerful inhibiting and 
paralyzing emotion such as terror, or a moral ideal like Stoic equa- 
nimity, Buddhist self-restraint, or Christian nonresistance. It thus 
appears, for instance, that war is rooted in such fundamental 
sources as the sense of resentment and the pugnacious instincts. 
McDougall avers that the instinct of pugnacity differs greatly 
as to its innate strength in the different races of men, but considers 
it probable that it is stronger in civilized European men than 
it was in primitive man. It has simply changed its mode of 
expression as society has developed, the “bodily combat of indi- - 
viduals” giving place to “the collective combat of communities, 
and to the more refined forms of combat [i.e., litigation, which 
is legal or juridical resistance] within communities.” This instinct 
of pugnacity he finds “operative in the emotion of revenge and 
in moral indignation.” It therefore maintains the systems of 
law and primitive justice, and from it differentiate all the self- 
assertive impulses, including the various forms of emulation and 
rivalry. All this results in the displacement of natural selection 
by group selection, so that individuals survive in the struggle for 
existence according as they prove themselves fitly adapted to share 
in the organized efforts of successful groups. 

The evolutionary process by which both physical structure and 
psychic interest have become adapted.to conflict situations has 
been thoroughly expounded by earlier writers in many fields, 
particularly those of biology and psychology.’ 

Professor Ross was among the first to trace out the social 
process by which the original instincts have been further elaborated 
and socialized through group-life and group selection. Countless 

1 Social Psychology, chap. xi: “The Instinct of Pugnacity.” See also Elwood, 


Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects, pp. 216-19; and Park and Burgess, Introéuction 
to the Science of Sociology, chap. ix: “‘Condict.” 
2 Much of it is assembled, and ably elucidated in its sociological aspects, in the 
chapter on “Conflict” by Park and Burgess, referred to above. 
3 Social Control, chapters i to vi, especially chapter v, “The Rôle of Individual 
Reaction.” 
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ages of fierce struggle for life i in the een ranges of existence, by _ 
weeding out individuals who were indifferent to danger, had 
produced in most species, including man, a type of being which is 
capable of suddenly “deploying all its powers” under attack. This 


capacity is the sole guarantor of racial and individual: existence 


` 


wherever natural law and natural selection reign. Pursuing this 


same process among associated human beings, Professor Ross 
finds, that, 


When fierce men swarm in new places without lew, there arises what has 
been called “a leonine society.” The very strong and overbearing clash with 
one another and perish. The weaklings are killed, driven off, or ground down 
by the capable. There remains a type of man who has the will and strength 
to resist encroachments on his'own sphere, but not the will or the strength to- 
impose upon others. So there comes to pass a quiet which is like the moments 
of tense stillness in the combat of two well matched stags. In spite of frequent 
experiments in aggression | a certain equilibrium is attained. . 


` After tracing out the steady improvement that takes place as 
personal retaliation is replaced, first by, the family reaction in 


t 


vendetta and feud, and later by the state, “he concludes: 

Wrongs become crimes, and the justice of the” peace sits in place of the 
primitive arbiter. Religion enjoins upon individuals the duty of forgiveness, 
while society takes up and carries on for them the task of repression.* 

The most striking thing about it all is that this. union of peace 
and justice has been worked out best by the most aggressive and 
individualistic of the races of men.. For pure good-natured sociabil- 
ity one must seek the primitive and least progressive of social 
groups, those that come nearest to representing Ward’s? primitive 
undifferentiated human stock. But there one finds also treachery 
and personal cruelty -rife, and a demoralizing inability to work 
co-operatively and continuously together. Their sense of justice 
and power of organization seem as weak as their sense of resent- 
ment. A disregard for these facts renders many arguments for 
non-resistance fallacious, because they hold up as an ideal of peace 
the insipid pacifism of : the Loo-Choo Islanders or some- other 
stagnant pool outside the ‘onmoving current of progressive 
humanity. It is the aggressive peoples who have wrought out 

* Ibid., p. 38. 2 Pure Sociology, pp. EN 


3 McDougall, op. cit, pp. 291-92, observes ' this fact, but’ audias Chinese 
pacifism to “Buddhism, the religion of peace.” 
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the foundations of peace within the community, because experience 
and reflection have taught them the fundamental necessity for all 
genuine progress; and these same masterful, conscientious, rela- 
tively “unsociable,” and individualistic races are the ones who 
must also organize the #atzons and lay wide and deep the founda- 
tions of world-peace. 

The conclusion here is that both natural and social selection 
have produced a pugnacious, fighting type of man, and peace 
cannot be achieved by ignoring, but by utilizing, those deep-rooted » 
propensities. But since “‘the will to resent is stronger than the 
will to aggress,”’ those who wisely bend their energies to tie the 
hands of aggression are attacking the weaker principle, psychologi- 
cally speaking, as well as the one more prolific of war and all the 
forms of violence; while those who content themselves simply 
with counseling nonresistance are opposing instincts and emotions 
which are not only more deeply rooted but also of infinitely greater 
social value. Finally, in recognizing the fundamental and com- 
prehensive part played by the pugnacious instincts, especially in 
defensive activity, we by no means argue that international war 
is a necessity to human nature, as will appear in the following’ 
paragraphs. | 

The argument that war is the inevitable expression of pugnacious 
instincts, while it often goes unchallenged, presents no such formi- 
dable case against passive-resistance philosophers, or other opponents 
of militarism, as is frequently supposed. That is to say, the 
instincts that are assumed by social Darwinists to demand war for 
their gratification, viz., the pugnacious and fighting propensities, 
do not require such an outlet by any necessity as thus far demon- 
strated. It is commonly assumed that the question, “Why do 
men fight?” is exactly equivalent to the query, “Why do men 
wage war?” But, far from being identical propositions, these 
interrogations have little in common. The so-called instinct of 
pugnacity, and other innate tendencies of belligerent character, 
were presumably evolved, like all other instincts, by means of 
natural selection working under earlier conditions of life and 
struggle, where men fought in single combat, hand to hand, with 
fists and teeth, or with the aid of clubs and flints. But in modern 
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warfare, where a man burrows in the ground, waiting to be blown 
to fragments or cruelly stifled at long range by means of compticated 
lethal machinery, or charges into an inferno of bursting shells, no 
instinctive predilection for such actions seems to exist, such doings 
being exactly contrary to all his inherited reactions. 

The pugnacious instincts or predispositions may Indeed be seen 
finding their natural outlet in the brutal fist-fights of village toughs 
` or curbstone bruisers, or even in a hand-to-hand struggle in the 
trenches, but not in most of the methodical activities of the modern 
soldier. Men possess innate impulses which impel them to strike 
out against an opponent who Is personal and within the range of 
the senses,’ in other words to fight, but none that find their natural 
expression in waging modern war, which means seeking to destroy 
at Jong range a perfectly impersonal and unseen foe, by means of 
intricate machinery, and for reasons either unknown or largely 
foreign to the fighter’s gwn purposes. The one, being truly instinc- 
tive, does not need to be learned;, the. other, being a gross violation 
of instinctive tendencies, has to be taught laboriously and system- 
atically by such atrocious devices as the bayonet drill, with an 
` accompaniment of exhortation known as the development and 
sustaining of “morale.” o. Í 

Most of this business of war is not personel and instinctive, but 
social and institutional; and those literary patriots who are always 
ready to shed their last drop of ink in the cause of their country, and 
particularly those who were bent on rejecting the Armistice in order 
to give “the boys” the additional fighting for which they were sup- 
posed to pine and chafe, might just as well argue that one has an in- 
stinctive love of being caught in the open during a terrific display of 
lightning, or that he enjoys instinctively to wade through torrents of 
scalding lava, or innately delights in being engulfed by earthquakes 
—since a modern battle is all of these and more, artificially produced 
and let loose together on a colossal scale. Since instincts are more 
_or less automatic reactions implanted in the organism by past 
experiences working through natural selection, all man’s innate 


* Cf. Edward L. Thorndike, The Original Nature of Man, pp. 18; 76-82; 92-93; 
99-102. This study is Vol. I of his Educational Psychology. See also John B. Watson, 
Psychology from the Stand point of a Behaviorist, pp. 200, 217, 257, 259. 
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dispositions impel him to flee from, rather than to rush into, such 
an inferno as is presented to his outraged instincts by a modern 
battle; the consequence being that the argument for war as the 
necessary outlet of innate pugnacious dispositions comes to appear 
pretty largely the reverse of the truth. It therefore presents, from 
the standpoint of original human nature,. no such ineradicable 
obstacle tothe success.of passive resistance, disarmament, world- 
comity, or any other rational program of numai affairs, as biologi- 
cal moralists uniformly suppose. 

Those who hold to the innate necessity of tarike activities are 
apt-to fall back upon the celebrated law of self-preservation, and 
point to the unanswerable exigencies of an overcrowded world— 
which renders it necessary to notice the rôle of overpopulation as. 
a factor in conflict. 


PRESSURE OF POPULATIONS 


The Malthusian principle, when taken as it was meant by its 
author, is indeed true in theory and constantly proved in practice, 
but the frequent assignment of overpopulation as a prime cause of 
war requires some qualification. In the first-place, overpopulation 
acted as a cause for war more directly among primitive, or perhaps 
better, barbarous, societies than 1t does at the present time. It 
is not improbable that in the simple groups of primitive times, 
during the “Golden Age” of romance, population had not expanded 
beyond the rude bounty supplied by nature and the most rudimen- 
tary arts. Hence there was no pressure of numbers against the 
food supply. But during this stage of social evolution the various 
tongues and races were forming distinctive struggle groups for 
the era of warfare which was yet to open. Ward says: “This 
period of social differentiation represents the idyllic stage of com- 
parative peace and comfort to which ethnologists sometimes 
refer as preceding the era of strife and war between more devel- 
oped races.” But, “prolonged. as may have been the era 
of social differentiation with its halcyon days and wild semi- 
animal freedom, it could not in the nature of things always last, 
and... . its close came much earlier in the general region from 
which the human race originally swarmed forth to people the whole 
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earth.’”* Then followed the era of the struggle of races, empires, 
and nations, with all the momentous results, both good and. bad, 
that have grown out of it. Their discussion lies outside the scope 
of this paper, but several important considerations must be noted. 

In the first place we may infer that the Malthusian priaciple 
of pressure on subsistence cperated as a cause of war more potently 
in earlier times than it does at present, because: first, the birth- 
rate is more fecund among undeveloped races; second, there was 
no way of peaceably draining off the surplus population through 
expatriation and naturalization, as in modern times, sinze the 
primitive mind could not conceive of any social bond except that 
of blood relationship; and third, mankind had not learned that 
organization against the one common enemy, a hostile and niggardly 
environment, is more fruitful than constant strife and mutual 
plunder between petty groups. 

For these and other reasons the martial contests of barbarous 
races are so endless that war, first caused by overpopulation, comes 
in turn to figure as a constant check upon overpopulation itself. 
Says McDougall,? speaking of Central Borneo: 

The people are very intelligent and sociable and kindly to one another 
within each village community; but, except in those regions in which European 
influence has asserted itself, the neighboring villages and tribes live in a state 
of chronic warfare; all are kept in constant fear of attack, whole villages are 


often exterminated, and the population is in this way Rept down very far below 
the limit at which any pressure on the means of subsistence could arises 


Yet this hostility between village and village is not necessarily 
innate, as is indicated by the report that it rapidly dwindled in 
the Philippines after the isolated valleys were connected Ey Ameri- 
can military roads. 

In the second place we have to note that the idyllic period of 
primitive peace passed into the endless wars of all succeeding 
history not merely because population increased, but especialy because 
it differentiated into distinct races and nations. When we consider 
that these words “race” and “nation” describe entities which are 


* OP. cit., pp. 201, 202. ; 

2 Social Psychology, p. 280. 3 Italics mine. 

4 Based upon the personal statement of an American army officer. 
d * 
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as truly psychological and even spiritual’ as they are biological and 
physical, to say the least, it becomes clear that the Malthusian 
principle of population has never been, since that time, the solé cause 
of war. The more complete statement would be that wars are 
caused by the pressure of a population differeniiated into biologico- 
psychological units which are conscious of an intense group rivalry. 
There was ‘‘a place in the sun” for every last soul of the German 
` race, but the trouble is that they demanded room under a German 
sun, or at least a German “place in the sun.’” 

Overpopulation is then a biclogico-psychological cause for war 
which operates in the form of économic and social rivalry between 
political groups. The principal root of war today is to be found in 
a relative superfecundity combined with national egotism, in various 
degrees ranging from a high form of patriotism, tempered by 
humanitarian enlightenment, to mere vociferous jingoism. This 
exaggerated group-egoism is all the worse because its conduct is 
subject to those laws of ruthless selfishness, low mentality, and 
instinctive brutality which have been so often and well discussed 
that they require no elaboration here. The group-purpose is of 
course further strengthened by the powerful and noble sentiment 
of loyalty, and especially of loyalty to affections, associations, and 
group-valuations that are everywhere cherished as the richest 
treasures of humanity. 

The significance of this growth of nationality as a bellicose 
influence is illustrated by the turbulence of modern times, the 
greatest wars of history having been waged since the rise of modern 
states upon the wrecks of the Roman Empire and the feudalism 
into which it fell apart. Men were slaughtered by millions in 
Europe not because their numbers were pressing upon the supply 
of nourishment, nor because they were hungry, but because the’ 
national groups to which they belonged, more exactly the ruling, 
exploiting, opinion-making classes within those groups, were hungry 
for land, or commercial openings, or national glory, or revenge. 


*For example, Renan defines a nation as “a spiritual family.” See Gettel, 
Readings in Political Science, p. 17. 

2 Vet German emigrants went to America, not to German colonies. 

3 I.e., relative to the stage of food production. 
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‘It is true, of course, that men and women and children were suffering 
for food in all those lands, but those who are hungry, in modern 
societies, are not those who make wars; nor does their need of bread 
lessen or increase one whit the staggering outlay of national income 
or the pomp of diplomacy or the panoply of war. While there is 
plenty of room upon the earth’s ample surface for us all, there is 
not room within the historically fixed boundaries of national states 
industrially organized on the basis of class exploitation, especially 
when the national policy is determined by a class-conscious or 
actively exploitive bureaucracy or minority. 


THE EXPANSION OF THE PEACE-GROUP 


On the other hand, sociologists have traced a clearly discernible 
tendency, running throughout the entire course of social develop- 
ment, which is best denoted as the expansion of the peace-groud. 
‘As such writers agree in pointing out, we have first the tiny horde 
of primitive people knit together by the ties of kinship. Between 
those united by this blood-bond, actual or fictitious, peace and 
co-operation reign perpetually, while toward/all outside the group 
a perpetual antagonism and more or less constant state of war 
prevails. 

Very early in social evolution there appears an unmistakable 
movement toward expansion in the size of these little islands of 
peace in the ocean of conflict. Giddings’ account is most concise: 

By the combination of such small hordes, in relatively large aggregates, 
tribes were formed. By the federation of tribes, leagues were formed. By 
the consolidation of leagues, nations and states were formed. By the consoli- 
dation of petty states, the vast territorial nations of modern times were 
formed. .... At every stage in this process, the double standard of conduct 
has been assumed and maintained. Those within a society organized by 
confederation or consolidation have regarded themselves as allies, and as 


having more to gain from a suppression of the harsher features of the struggle 
for existence among themselves .han by permitting them to continue.! 


Perhaps nothing in the entire course of social evolution is more 
striking than this tendency toward the formation of leagues to 
enforce peace in every nook and cranny of the world. In fact it 


t Democracy and Empire, p. 355. 
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is by this process that all the great national states and empires ' 
of our present-day world arose, and the prevalent beliefs, 
sentiments, and practices which center around the fortunes of 
these groups constitute what we know as nationality and the nation- 
alistic spinit. It expresses the egoism of the national group. Every 
nation, without exception, considers itself complete and final, the 
last word, the ne plus ulira of social evolution. But so does the 
handful of naked savages which makes up a miserable forest horde. 
The two groups are precisely alike in principle, and differ only in 
size and complexity. Neither has any sound reason for consider- 
ing itself the final work, the masterpiece, of social evolution— 
although, to be sure, reason Las little or nothing to do with such 
ethnocentrism. It is essentially arm emotional attitude, a set of 
sentiments in the populace, the feeling-tone which accompanies 
the self-seeking activities of a competing group. But as for the 
logical merits of this nationalistic doctrine of finality, it is nothing 
but sheer dogmatism, and a nation.of a hundred million Americans 
can no more hope to arrest the world-wide march of social integra- 
tion than could a wandering score of Wood Veddahs in Ceylon. 
For the course of social evolution has shown the noble dictum 
“Above all nations is humanity” to be unanswerable, and self- 
executing in God’s own time. Oo 

The outstanding fact of social evolution is this never-ceasing 
drift toward a larger and wider organization of human group-life, 
of which the present movement for a League of Nations is nothing 
more nor less than the next stage. It may appear new and even 
fantastic to the nationalistic mind, but to the eye that will search 
the longer perspectives of history and the wider horizon of social 
evolution, it seems the most natural thing in the world. Yet since 
some may assume that it will inaugurate such a radical departure 
as to dislocate completely the instinctive and emotional life of 
humanity, leaving on hand a vast fund of patriotic emotions with 
nothing upon which to lavish them, we must next inquire into the 
motives that have prompted this progressive extension of the 
peace-group which is seen to be such an incontrovertible fact. 

In seeking the psycho-social springs of this movement, a theory 
quite sure to present itself is the popular one that it indicates that 
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human beings are becoming less warlike, more pacific. This is 
plausible, but apparently false, for man, it seems, has never been 
inherently warlike. William Graham Sumner, in the opening of 
his famous essay on war,' says: “Man in the most primitive and 
uncivilized state known to us does not practice war all the time; 
he dreads it; he might rather be described as a peaceful animal. 
Real warfare,” he declares, “comes with the collisions of more de- 
veloped societies.” | 

This assertion is amply sustained with concrete examples by 
Sumner. Upon the basis of this and other ethnological evidence 
we may fairly affirm that primitive men are not more belligerent, 
but probably less so, than are civilized men. They do not conduct 
warfare for the sheer pleasure-of it, as commonly supposed. The 
belligerent temper is less the cause than the product of war. 
Constant warfare does develop, it seems, a set of professional 
fighters, and these undoubtedly help the war-profiteers to foment 
inter-group conflicts, but even.these belligerent classes favor war 
more because of certain social interests than. for the sheer love of 
killing. Despite the occurrence -of isolated cannibalistic tribes, as 
in Melanesia, blood-lust does not seem to be a normal human 
trait at any state of culture. Men fight because they are rivals for 
certain ulterior objects held to be valuable enough to warrant a 
struggle. Where there is little or nothing to fight about, as among 
certain Australian tribes, or the Eskimo, they simply do noi fight. 
“Livingstone,” remarks Sumner, “‘says that the tribes in the interior 
of South Africa, where no slave trade existed, seldom had any war 
except about cattle, and some tribes refused to keep cattle in order — 
not to offer temptation.” After detailing a list of similar evidences, 
Sumner justly concludes: “. . . . what our testimonies have in 
common is this: They show that we cannot postulate a warlike 
character or habit of fighting as a universal or even characteristic 
trait of primitive man..... It is the competition of life, there- 
fore, which makes war... .. It is in the conditions of human 
existence.” 
We are indebted also to Sumner for the observation, so exceed- 
-ingly significant for the present inquiry, that “we often have reason 


1 War and Other Essays. 
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to be astonished at the institution-making power of nature-men 
when disagreeable experience has forced them to find relief.” 
And, speaking of the various peace-customs which prevail through- 
out the world, he says: “These usages are institutional. They 
are positive rules of an arbitrary character, depending upon agree- 
ment and usage, but are devised to satisfy expediency ... . all 
were legal and institutional checks upon war and an introduction 
of rational and moral methods in the place of force.” This constant 
enlargement of the peace-group takes place by means of what he 
calls “‘peace-pacts,’”’ which he finds to consist in “conventional 
agreements creating some combination between the groups which 
are parties to the agreement.” Is it not therefore legitimate to 
infer that the currently proposed League of Peace is actually the 
next logical step in social evclution, the natural continuation of a 
world-old process for the rational reconstitution of human life, and 
by no means merely the visicnary dream of a few persecuted and 
despised pacifists, or even of political dreamers-at-large ? 


STAGES IN THE EXPANSION OF THE PEACE-AREA 


In this world-old process by which the areas of peace are con- 
stantly widened, there seem to be discernible three more or less 
distinct phases, which. we shall designate as the prophetic, the 
" juristic, and the economic stages, respectively. The first stage is 
that ci pure idealism and social prevision. It marks the day of. 
the prophet and the poet. In his Pure Sociology, Lester F. Ward 
shows how prophecy and poetry are essentially related, and that 
the function of the seer is an integral phase of universal evolution, 
particularly the evolution of mind, both individual and social. 
In Ward’s language, 


a poetic idea is a homogeneous undifferentiated truth embodying the germs of 
many distinct truths which in the process of time and of the general develop- 
ment of ideas, are destined to take clear and definite forms. .... It was thus, 
for example, that Emerson voiced the great truth of evolution when he said: 
“And, striving to De man, the worm 
Mounts through all the spires of form.” 


This passage Ward characterizes as a “poetic adumbration of modern evo- 
lutionary doctrine [which] antedates Darwin’s Crigin of Species by twenty- 
three years.’ 


Op. cit., p. 87. 
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While most new peace-groups have been thus far the result of 
conquest rather than of social or political idealism, nevertheless a 
few have been the. creation of the teleological efforts of humanity, 
two of the most notable being our own American Union, and the 
League of Nations now in process of formation. The first, or ideal- 
istic, stage of the American Union may be recognized in Franklin’s 
despised plan for the union of the colonies. The corresponding 
stage, i.e., of prophetic vision, in the evolution of the League to 
Enforce Peace, began three centuries ago with the “Grand Design ” 
of Henry IV, of France. Though existing only as an unsupported 
account, in Sully’s Memoirs, possibly, if some interpreters be right, 
a beautiful fiction rather than an actual design of the great French 
king to whom Sully attributes it—its very authorship variously 
assigned to Henry IV, Queen Elizabeth of England, Sully himself, 
or some unknown genius who suggested the noble ideal to one of 
these great personages—the scheme nevertheless presents a definite- 
-ness of detail so complete that subsequent discussions down to the 
present hour have added no essentially new feature to the truly 
“grand” design. Nevertheless, despite its unusual definiteness, 
the movement remained in the stage of the poetic idea, or, as 
opponents love to stigmatize it, the stage of ‘‘academic” discussion, 
until recent years, being seriously considered only by idealists like 
Wiliam Penn, with his “plan for the Peace of Europe by the 
Establishment of a European Dyat, Parliament, or Estates”; 
or by the philosopher Immanuel Kant, penning his famous essay 
on “‘Eternal Peace”; or by the poet laureate who wrote: 

For I dip’t into the future, far as human eye could see, 

Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be, 


Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the battle-flags were furl’d 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 


Just as Ward remarks, in the passage quoted above, that “the 
essential condition of all art is the psychic power of forming ideals,” 
because “their execution is certain to follow their creation,” so 
we may say that the Society of Nations was an assured fact from 
the hour when the mind of genius first conceived it, since the ideal 
_ was itself a prophecy. ‘The prophetic vision comes to be embodied 


! Cf. the Unpopular Review, Oct.—Dec., 1918, pp. 254 ff. 
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in the enlarged legal structure, and both are supported in the end 
‘by the ever-powerful economic interests, the three phases being 
not disjunctive, but co-operative in their influence. 

The second stage in the enlargement of any peace-group is that 
in which the new ideal figures in current political issues, and finds 
expression in legal, and largely negative, terms. It thus represents 
the effort to define by law and enforce by political authority a 
larger community | of interest which is partially recognized, but 
imperiled as yet. by.the antagonistic interests, real or imaginary, of i 
the tribes, classes, provinces, or states which are in process of fusion. 

In the process of conquest and subjugation of one social group 
by another this stage is represented by the-coercive, despotic state, 
as the regulator of. caste duties’and caste rights, and of status in 
general. In the evolution of our own American peace-group it 
was attained with the adoption of the Articles of Confederation, 
in which a common life was attempted by a pooling of sorme rather 
meager political powers on the part of the thirteen colonies, without 
corresponding provisions ior the free expression and-active promo- 
_ tion of the growing community of economic, intellectual, and social 
‘life. As for the world-movement for a Society of Nations, we are . 
emerging from the second stage at this moment, as is shown by 
the fact that it is called a “‘league”’ rather than a society, and that 
its principle is to “enforce” peace, the last-named being conceived 
as a negative condition, that is to say, the absence of war—an object 
of inestimable value in itself, but not necessarily expressive of a 
genuine community and solidarity in the life of the world. 

In the criticism recently directed against the program of the 
League to Enforce Peace because of this alleged negative and ~ 
strictly juridical character, we see exemplified the third, or economic, 
stage in the evolution-of any voluntary peace-group. It represents 
"an exposition, more or less clear, of the idea.that the free interplay 
of economic and social life must be the real. blender of hitherto 
antagonistic traditions, the actual creator of a larger and larger - 
peace-group which may eventually compass the world. The Ameri- 
can colonies reached this stage when- they made their way through 
irade conferences to a constitutional convention which built the 
whole legal structure of the new peace-group upon the recognition 
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of one free economic life for the whole thirteen colonies, and trans- 
formed the negative provisions of the Confederation into positive 
powers for the active, constructive promotion of the common inter- 
ests of the newly constituted society. 

The late Professor Royce was the pioneer in this field, with his 
lecture on War and Insurance, written at the very opening of the 
world-war in rg14. In that work he argued for- an international 
insurance : association in: which the nations themselves would 
mutually insure against such national calamities as earthquakes, 
pestilence, and war: .This, he held, would lead naturally to an 
international (insurance) board or commission; “a definite loyalty 
to the community of nations, and a definite conscience regarding 
their obligations to one another”; and, most significant as inaugurat- 
ing the economic stage of the discussion, produce a desire to reduce 
the insurance risks and thus set in motion. new and powerlul 
economic motives working for peace. | 

Similarly a growing company of present-day publicists have 
emphasized the necessity for international commissions to regulate 
labor standards, access to raw materials, apportionment of shipping, 
distribution of credit, etc., among the various nations, in order to 
convert their union on the basis of theoretical equality into one 
founded on positive fact. Others of the same group pointed out 
that the rudiments of these indispensable organs of the proposed 
wider group-life were already existent in actual working order in 
the form of the various inter-allied commissions of the entente 
allies, and that their perpetuation, and possible enlargement, offers 
the only way to transfer the proposed league from the realm of 
academic and negative epee odes to that of hard fact and 
practicality. 

‘Deeply significant as the recent economic turn of the discussion 
is when viewed as showing that this drift of the centuries toward 
a more rational human world-life -is really finishing its course, 
`- its importance may easily be exaggerated. Perhaps, despite such 
an impressive display of political wisdom, this economic peace- 
philosophy is valuable principally as a sop to Thomas. Gradgrind, 
whose adherence ‘to the Grand’ Design can be purchased only 
by a parade of “facts and figures.” Those who-are showing us 
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that the requisite facts and figures already exist, or are in process 
of rapid formation, are ror this reason performing a great service. - 
But after all those very facts of international co-operation and 
economic administration are chiefly a result of the general recog- 
nition of a larger common interest which actually overlaps the 
boundaries of nations. This larger common interest is not a new 
creation, although it has admittedly been intensified by the exi- 
gencies of war. In a large sense it has always existed. This is 
the eternal Fact hidden since the foundation of the world from all 
the essentially impractical adorers of facts, and revealed to poets, 
prophets, and seers in all the ages. The paramount necessity of 
a world peace-group as the basis of a rational and truly human life 
among men was just as real when the great unknown beheld his 
vision of the Grand Design as it is today. The principal difference 
is that then it could be visaged only in the clear light of a generous 
idealism, while today it begins to be possible to “figure it out.” 
Yet the facts and figures are themselves the product, at least in 
large part, of that very same enlarging cultural and social life whose 
enone they are brought forward to prove. 


With respect to the question implied in the title, concerning 
the relative influence of the innate and traditional factors upon 
group conflicts, this article has not presumed to propose a definite 
answer. The drift of the foregoing discussion tends, however, to 
emphasize the importance of tradition, economic interests, and other 
cultural factors, without denying the significance of instinctive 
elements. The problem is complex and difficult, ‘and perhaps: the | 
most that one can do in this connection is to join with those who 
are recognizing that in this general direction some significant socio- ` 
logical inquiries concerning group-conilicts have yet to be made. 
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ABSTRACT 


Social progress is an anthropomorphic concept, implying, in its most highly 
developed form, conscious comparison and valuation of two or more points or organiza- 
tions in a perceived evolutionary process. Norms for measuring progress are estab- 
lished through the accumulated content of science, and they increase in precision 
with the advancement of scientific method. The chief conditions and limitations 
respecting social progress are the cosmic and physical, biological and psycho-social. 
Social progress has evolved from the “blind” or non-previsioned into the socially 
conscious or intelligently controlled stage, in which science is its chief aid and pro- 
moter. Nevertheless, there is much opposition still on the part of the sentimentalists 
and the traditional culturists to science and even to the concept of progress itself. 
Only a better-developed scientific method and a completer knowledge of thenature of 
society can overcome this. 


The distinction between evolution and progress 1s now generally 
apprehended. Progress connotes an approach to an end or result 
which is regarded as more nearly perfect or complete than the 
antecedent stage in the development process with which the end or 
result is compared. It involves the selection of some particular 
stage or organization of the evolutionary process as a norm for 
comparison, and this norm must be regarded as of exceptional value 
to which antecedent conditions approach in value. Evolution, on 
the other hand, is merely orderly movement, or change, from one 
condition to another, or from one process to another. Since status 
is an anthropomorphic concept, dependent upon the human mental 
tendency: to’ “hold things steady while we look;” rather than an 
actual fact, we’. . perhaps would better define evolution as the 
transformation: of perceivable phenomena without necessary 
reference ‘to future results. But while no goal need be kept in 
view, a well-formulated concept of evolution in general, and any 
specific theory of evolution in particular, must involve an account 
of preceding stages of development. In fact, every theory of 
evolution attempts to reconstruct the antecedent forms and func- 
tions of the phenomena under consideration with as great complete- 
ness as possible. And no such theory is regarded as proved until 
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a sufficiently large number of the past’ forms have been recon- 
structed that the mental survey of the line of’ past development i is 
not unnecessarily interrupted -by breaks unaccounted for. These 
facts are weil illustrated by the data of organic evolution, and | 
especially by the importance attached’ to the discovery of the 
‘missing link” some thirty years ago. Evolution of the human 
type was not considered to have been established until the whole 
series of transitions from the original epelike form down to: komo _ 
sapiens was within’ view. eo ' 

Accordingly, we-may say that evolution veconstticts a series of 
forms looking back to the past. Iti is really a historical method and 
received its formulation in that part of the nineteenth century 
when there was most intérest in reconstructing man’s historical 
past and when the collection of the data of both human and animal 
(natural) history was being passionately urged and pursued. On 
the other hand, a theory of progress attempts in its particular field 
to construct, by means of foresight and hypothetical computation 
with respect to a posited norm, the forms and functions which are 
yet to be achieved. This is its ultimate aim. In order to achieve 
such a result it is, of course, necessary to study the past, to get the 
evolutionary view, and also to compute <he hypothetical conditions 
_under which these future forms and functions may be realized. 
It is not significant for the-sake of the distinction between evolution 
and progress whether the approach to tke end be direct or indirect, 
regular or irregular. But-there must be approach toward. some 
putative superior type or goal. ! 

In this sense much evolution may also be regarded as progres- 
sive, for not only have the phenomena moved from preceding forms 
—as is the case in all evolution—but in many cases it eventuates 
in higher forms and functions, In such cases it is probably better 
to speak of progressive evolution. This overlapping of the meaning 
of progress and evolution is true not only of the past movements 
. of phenomena, but also of the future changes of an orderly sort. 
Unquestionably present forms will, in many cases, evolve into future 
higher forms, just as past lower forms, Lave evolved or progressed 
into present higher forms. It may be argued, therefore, that 
‘progress is a category within the concept of evolution. Such is 
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the case. Both progress and aouo presuppose orderly move- 
ment. And by “orderly” is here implied the existence of a con- 
siderable degree of functional correlation of the phenomena involved 
in the movement process, which may be perceived by a mind 
operating analytically. Changes in the relations of phenomena 
- which do not suggest the existence of this correlation are not 
regarded as either evolutionary or progressive, although a higher 
power of intellectual analysis might possibly reveal these conditions 
and attributes. : 

Prevision of the putative iene ends or goals is not necessary 
to the existence of progress as distinguished from evolution. No 
progress was foreseen until in comparatively recent times, whether 
that progress was social, biological, or purely physical. In all the 
stages of progressive animal or plant evolution before the advent | 
of purposive breeding by man there was no foresight of ends, much 
less any attempt at control of the direction in which this evolution 
should go. Yet we may properly speak of progress in the develop- 
ment of living forms from the earliest times. In like manner early 
social evolution, in the main progressive, was neither foreseen nor 
directed by human thought.: .This sort of progress we may call 
blind, as distinguished from intelligent or consciously controlled, 
meaning by that term that it occurred because of the operation of. 
forces or controls, both physical and biological, outside of the opera- 
tion of the constructive powers of the human mind. 

However, blind. progress, or progressive evolution not directed 
by human thought, is not undirected by other controls. Yet the 
various metaphysical and teleological hypotheses of natural controls 
over evolution have now been abandoned as explanatory categories. 
We no longer look for “inner necessity,” the “vital principle” 
of evolution, or the “tendency of all things to conform to a plan.” 
These phrases, like the theological concept, the “will of God,” 
have been relegated to the mythology of science, and in their place 

„we seek statements of the correlation of phenomena, natural and 
social, of a kind which eliminates the mystery in the developmental 
process and substitutes a mechanistic interpretation. We can 
state mechanical sequences quantitatively, while theological and 
metaphysical ones can be explained only in qualitative terms, and 


we. , 
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even these definitions are vague, impressionistic, and emotional, 
rather than definite, tangible, and intellectualistic. Accordingly 
we now tend to explain evolution in terms of such factors or controls 
as variation (including mutation), selection, and transmission 
(either hereditary or social). All of these factors are being worked 
out concretely and definitely and quantitatively. Of these, selec- 
tion accounts primarily for evolution, progressive and unprogressive. 
This selection of types by means of survival is consummated by 
forced adaptation to the environment. That is, only those varia- 
tions and mutations can survive which are best adapted to their en- _ 
vironments. Where the environments select lower forms for survival 
we have evolution, but not progress. Where higher forms are 
selected and perpetuated we have both evolution and progress. 
The controls which determine the selection of evolving traits and 
forms are, therefore, lodged ultimately in the environments. When 
these controls are intellectual and are exercised by a psycho-social 
environment we have progressive evolution which is “directed,” 
in the usual meaning of that term, implying conscious control, 
and which is usually previsioned. However, it is possible to have 
consciously directed progressive evolution without having foresight 
of ends. In a highly developed civilization the two go normally 
together and the former follows upon the latter. Obviously neither 
prevision nor conscious direction plays a part in the early evolution 
of such traits as hoofs and horns in cattle, while both are very active 
in connection with the making of constitutions or the construction 
of a league of nations. Both may, however, operate even in the 
progressive evolution of biological traits, where the scientific 
breeder is active, or even in the control of physical evolution in 
those fields where man has learned to modify the physico-geographic 
environment. oe 
While progress is not necessarily dependent upon prevision of 
ends or conscious direction of events, the greatest degree of progress 
should naturally be expected where these two intellectual factors 
co-operate in controlling the process of evolution. Prevision is 
necessary to constructive or purposive conscious direction, but not 
to conscious direction as such. There was much conscious direction 
of a more or less whimsical and random character long before such 
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- direction had been rendered scientific and largely efficient, that is, 
before there was an adequate perception of values to be striven for. 
The sciences, especially the social sciences, have done most to pro- 
vide those in a position to give direction to future evolution—and 
this now includes most of mankind, because of the progressive 
democratization of social control—with the means of making ade- 
quate valuations of ends. The sciences also provide the technique 
and data with which to put these values into operation. It is, 
therefore, in recent times that evolution has been most continuously 
and uniformly and rapidly progressive. Through the technique of 
invention, which in its more advanced and intellectualized stages 
becomes the embodiment of the purposive control process, we have 
been able to make adaptations between man and his environments, 
selecting constantly improved types for survival and transmission, 
in the physical, biological, and social worlds, which have vastly 
accelerated the rate of progress in all fields. Scientific invention is 
the embodiment of both prevision and conscious direction of 
phenomena. 3 

Although progress may occur without prevision and conscious 
control, it cannot as a concept be distinguished from evolution 
without bringing into operation conscious valuation. It has, 
therefore, been called an anthropomorphic concept. It requires a 
mind to determine the superiority. of one form or function as 
contrasted with another, or indeed to foresee an end and to seek to 
direct events toward that end. The essentially human character 
of the evaluation and characterization of evolution or change as 
progressive has led some to limit the definition of progress to those 
phases of evolution which are premeditated and consciously 
controlled; but this is an error, as has been shown. 

- Since progress is an anthropomorphic concept, we may rightly 
expect to discover as many kinds of progress as there are types or 
fields of phenomena which pass under the critical eye of man and 
are held to undergo improvement. Some of the more common 
terms used in this connection are racial progress, social progress, 
spiritual progress, economic and industrial progress. To these 
might be added many more, including even cosmic progress and 
divine progress. Those theologians who have thoroughly assimi- 
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lated the concept of evolution may properly, .and sometimes do, 
conceive of a progressive development of divinity itself. The idea 
of a progressive development of the idea or concept of the di- 
vine is much older’ and more widespread still. One may also 
properly speak of cosmic progress from the standpoint of man. 
Whether there is such a thing as cosmic progress from the hypotheti- 
cal standpoint of the universe as a whole or of the “mind of God,” 
or any other universal or quasi-universal category, I am unable to 
say. Butitis pretty clear that the part of the universe we are-able 
to measure and evaluate from a human standpoint ‘has become 
increasingly better adapted to the habitation and progressive — 
development of man, at least through the geologic periods of which 
we have record. Temperature changes, the development of soils, 
the evolution of plants and animals serviceable to man, the deposit 
of minerals in the earth, now used by man for his enrichment and 
the creation of utilities, are scme of the progressive changes in the 
external physical world which have accrued to the benefit of man. 
This progressive cosmical evolution has occurred without either 
prevision or conscious directicn, unless these functions were exer- 
cised by some other being than man. . 

Many examples of spiritua:, moral, religious, intellectual,. legal, 
political, economic, and industrial progress might be found. Ina | 
way, all of these may be grouped under the more inclusive term, 
social progress. For this reason social progress is the highest form 
of progress, anthropomorphically considered, ‘for it cannot be 
achieved without. also attaining in considerable degree the other 
forms of progress, including even cosmic and the various forms of 
biological-and geological progress. Not forgetting that these vari- 
ous forms of progress are anthropomorphic judgments, the crite- 
rion of progress in any field other than that of human life need not 
be merely that which advances human welfare. Man is capable of 
objectifving his judgment to the extent. o: estimating progress, in 
any field—cosmic, the development of a species, or of ore deposits 
—from the standpoint of its own completion or functioning, 
although what he considers a proper-end or.final result in such 
cases is necessarily colored by his own experiences and his human 
values. For example, what he would consider progress in the 
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development of the saurians might have little or no reference 
to standards of human welfare, or might conceivably prove to 
be in conflict with it. On the whole, however, social progress 
involves progress—colored more or less by human interest 
concepts—of most‘ of the other forms, conditions and series of 
phenomena. The exceptions to this rule are to be found primarily 
in connection with certain. plant and animal forms which are 
harmful to man, certain human types which because of criminality 
„or other pathological condition or maladjustment cannot be 
assimilated to a program for social welfare as a whole, and certain 
physico-geographic and cosmic phenomena which are in conflict 
with the development of human life and society. Such conditions 
must be subordinated, where possible, to human values in order to 
secure social progress. If they persist in spite of the efforts of man 
they may actively endanger social progress, or even, in the end, as 
will be pointed out later, destroy it. 

Some may object to using the term progress at all to cover 
climactic or adaptive and integrational forms of evolutionary 
development in series of physico-geographic and cosmic phenomena. 
Others might go so far as to say the term should not be applied to a 
similar evolution of animate phenomena other than human; that 
since it is an anthropomorphic concept it should apply only to 
human phenomena. Such objections are not well taken. Im all 
science, including the psychic and social sciences, we are getting 
away from the “will” category of causation. Instead of attributing - 
action to the most immediate sign of the action, the consciousness 
arising in connection with it—and imputed to accompany it in 
other organisms or aggregations ‘of which we have no immediate 
consciousness—we are attempting to trace the strands of causation 
back to the most ultimate sources we can find, cutside the organism 
or aggregate as well as inside it. For example, the behavioristic 
' psychologists refuse longer to regard consciousness, and especially 
the foreconsciousness, as the sole cause of the act. They reduce 
the causal processes to bio-chemical and bio-physical terms, and . 
even to those of direct impact, where they find this possible. The 
biologists abandon metaphysics for physics and chemistry; life- 


t See classification of acts in American Journal of Socioogy, XXV, 313-15. 
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forces for chemical and electrical reactions; design and teleology 
for environmental selection and hereditary or social transmission; 
a first cause for an evolutionary concept and theory. The sociol- > 
ogists are learning that not all human action, nor all social institu- 
tions and other phenomena, are the results of conscious deliberation, 
but that many of them occur and persist in spite of such delibera- 
tion, which is as yet relatively feeble and poorly organized in the 
face of the instincts and the habits imposed by the complex psycho- 
social environment into which we are born and in the midst of 
which we live. l 
We recognize, therefore, that even oul progress owes more on 
the whole to non-willed activities than to those which are carefully 
planned. There is so much in social organization and development 
which springs rather from physical and cosmic conditions than from 
human planning that we may almost say that the human race has 
developed largely regardless of itseli. If this is in any measure 
true for the present it has been much more applicable to the past, 
especially in those periods of human development when man did 
not plan for the future at all. Such assertions may of course be 
made without in any way belittling the immense -importance of 
‘the labors of the keen constructive scientific minds which are gradu- 
ally whipping the social world into organized form under the 
guidance of intelligent foresight and planning. The time may come 
when “blind” progress will be at a minimum and when intelligent 
and planned direction oi social evolution toward a moralized and 
intellectualized progressive. goal will be the leading thought and 
aim in practically all men’s minds. But the time can never come 
when the great cosmic and physico-geographic forces, the limitations 
of past organic evolution, and perhaps even some of the phases of 
blind social evolution, will not largely determine conditions for 
future social evolution in spite of all possible human intelligent 
planning with scientific aids. These aspects of man’s environment 
antedate him, have molded him from the beginning, and are much 
more powerful than he. His recourse in the face of such factors is 
to work out the utmost conformity which is possible to his environ- 
ment, where he cannot control it. 
In the light of the fact, therefore, that so much of man’s own 
progressive evolution is cortditioned and directed by forces over 
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which he has little or no control—such social progress being not 
the result of thought, but of natural processes—it seems only 
-reasonable to apply the term “‘progress”’ likewise to changes in 
inanimate nature or among the lower animals which conform to 
certain categories of development prescribed by man as constituting 
progress., The fact that human phenomena are not concerned in 
the result of the developmental process as well as in the causation 
of the process would not appear to be any more significant. The 
determining criteria of progress must rest, not with the kinds of 
phenomena to which the term applies, but with the formulation of 
ends or results of developmental processes and the conditions and 
methods by which the development takes place. 

It is not the purpose of this article to enter into a lengthy 
discussion of the first of these factors. It has already been stated, 
however, that ends must necessarily be formulated in the light of 
human experience and valuations, allowing for whatever detach- 
ment of human outlook and judgment is possible. Even in the case 
of human social progress the more detached the judgment of ends, 
the more likely are the results to prove satisfactory in the long run. 
The subjective, hedonistic judgment is the least reliable of all as a 
method of positing ends.* Immediate satisfaczions crowd out those 
of long-time continuance. And satisfactions take the place of 
objective adjustments which care for the interests of all those 
concerned. Also the subjective judgment lacks a quantitative 
calculus for the measurement of ends and results. It is primarily 
qualitative in its valuations, having reference more to the consump- 
tion than to the production of satisfactions and utilities. 

Consequently, when we advance from merely empirical to 
scientific methods of furthering social progress we also abandon or 
diminish the subjective and hedonistic tests in favor of the objective 
and intellectualistic ones. If this trend toward objectivity is 
observable in the field of social progress, much more should we 
expect to find it in connection with the progressive evolution of 
non-human phenomena. And such is the case. Every casual 
reader of the history of science is familiar with the evolution of 
concepts, in the statement of relations of physical phenomena, from 


«See Bernard, The Transition to an Objective Stanaard of Social Control, chaps. 
ii and iii. ° 
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an animistic to a mechanistic terminology, until at the present time 
we have eliminated almost altogether all implications of emotional 
or intellectual valuations or attitudes from descriptions of such 
phenomena. Even in the social and mental sciences we are moving 
in the direction of a mechanistic quantitative terminology to take 
the place of subjective valuations. 
In like manner we have learned to state the Tae of cosmic 
_ and terrestrial evolution in terms of objective mechanistic processes, 
dropping the theological and even the metaphysical concepts of 
causation and end or result in this: process. Energy, matter, 
motion and their combinations and correlations are the subject 
matter of the physical sciences, and these are the factors in relation 
to their selective environments, which are considered in the evolu- 
tionary processes in which they are involved. When a question of 
ends or results arises in connection with the progressive evolution - 
of physical phenomena, all estimates are stated mathematically 
and process is computed in terms of equations, not in terms of will, 
human or divine. In like manner we have learned to reject, as 
ineffective, all other hypotheses of inner necessity or superimposed 
or infused metaphysical essences, forces, and other unanalyzed 
assumptions. Even the concepts of matter, energy, and motion 
are being analyzed into their constituent factors and these reduced, 
not to animistic and subj jective, but to mechanistic and quantitative, 
terms. For essences and personalities in the physical world, both 
as causes and as results, we are substituting an evolving correlation 
of object and environment, measurable in quantitative terms and- 
describable in physical terminology. We posit progress of any of 
these increasing correlations ol object and environment when we 
single'out any larger group of-.objects and assemble them in our 
thinking into a synthesis of measurable factors and forces and set 
this synthesis, as an environment, over against some object or 
smaller group of objects which is in process of reciprocal adjustment 
to the larger or environmental synthesis, or is moving toward 
equilibrium in it. ‘In so far as we perceive an approach of the 
smaller toward an adjustment to- or equilibrium in the larger 
synthesis we speak of progressive evolution. It does ‘not matter 
particularly why this particular synthesis was selected by the human - 
minds which made the selection, nor whether it hypothetically 
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corresponds to some similar predetermined ordering of naturè 
itself. The assumption of an “order of nature” is itself such an 
anthropomorphic selection of synthetic concepts of environments 
and objects, of processes, ends and results. 

We have not yet been able to work out such definite and 
detached statements of.correlation in human and social phenomena 
with respect to terminology and selective synthesis of objects and 
environments and evolutional correlation of adjustments of one to 
the other. The reasons are, on the one hand, that we still describe | 
correlations of social and mental phenomena in the subjective 
terminology of emotions and will; we think in qualitative terms of 
subjective attitudes rather than in those of quantitative measure- 
ment of relationship of object to environment. We think of 
causation as being directed from within outward, that is from object 
toward environment, instead of from outward within, or from 
environment to object. Of.course, these terms, ob ject and environ- 
ment, are interchangeable, and causation does proceed in both direc- 
tions, but primarily from’ the larger synthesis or aggregate to the 
smaller. Where the smaller or object aggregate is highly complex 
and effectively organized, due to accumulated focusing of previous 
and contemporary environmental pressures, as in the case of a think- 
ing being, the object may at any one moment work more effectively 
as a source of imputed causation than the environment. But in the 
long run the environment will’be dominant as a causation source. _ 

On the other hand, we have not yet worked out the analysis of 
complex mental and social phenomena into their constituent 
mechanistic elements. Only gradually have we come to discover 
that mind has two dimensions instead of one, organization of 
concepts as well as action or will; that the nervous system has some 
relation to ideas and the control of conduct; that action in the last 
analysis is chemical and physical and not mystical or fiat. Psychol- 
ogy is just beginning to be.linked with biology and biology with 
physics and chemistry, and the whole of social science is just 
entering on the stage of being subjected to rigid measurement and 
computation. Until these things are further along we cannot hope 
to objectify completely our statement of the social evolutionary 
processes, or of the ends and results in terms~of which we may: 
describe the social evolutionary proeess as progressive. Much 
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progress has been made, however, in this direction in connection 
with biological evolution. We have got away from animistic and 
vitalistic (theological and metaphysical) categories in describing 
the processes of biological evolution. In so far as we shall be able 
to work out an objective statement and definition of the social 
environment, replacing the subjective vague attitudinal concepts 
with objective defined and measured mechanistic concepts, we shall 
have a developing basis for the working out of a quantitative state- 
ment of social evolution and the positing of a goal toward. which a 
directed social evolution should move. It will be possible to 
evaluate ends in a definite terminology and to measure accurately 
progress toward these ends. That we are working on such an 
objectification of terminology and measurement is perfectly clear. 
That is the significance of the leading tendencies in the sociai 
sciences today. They are rapidly developing, on the one hand, in 
the direction of a quantitative analysis of environment with 
reference to a scientifically measured and evaluated resynthesis of 
these environments with reference to future social goals, and, on 
the other hand, toward the analysis of heredity as the result of past 
environmental pressures which have selected mutations and varia- 
tions for hereditary transmission and which still remain as factors 
in the contemporary social situation. 

As yet, however, no universally accepted objective tests for 
social progress have been worked out, although many attempts in ` 
this direction have been made.t It is a mistake to suppose that a 
complete statement of the ends of social progress can be formulated 
in the present state of the development of social science. All 
attempts are but partial and tentative, subject to revision as the 
analysis of the environment and of human nature is pushed further. 
No final statement of progress in any field can be made, although 
in some fields it is possible to look farther ahead than in others, 
where, either because of relative simplicity of phenomena or 
because of greater objectification of analytical terminology, it is 
possible to grasp the processes as a whole and:in their various 
_relationships. Always the statement of the conditions of social 
progress is tentative, more knowlege of.the sciences and of the 


tSee A. J. Todd, Theories ef Social Progress, pp. 119-32, for an attempt of this 
sort. This book also contains a good bibliography. 
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subject-matter of those sciences making further revisions possible 
and necessary. Any statement of the positive criteria of social 
progress is, therefore, helpful and valuable as a point of departure 
for further analysis and comparison.” 

Certain negative conditions of social progress also deserve more 
attention than they. have hitherto received. Especially those 
physical and biological conditions which are largely or wholly out 
of the range of human influence to produce change have been 
neglected. The chief of these is probably the general course of 
cosmic evolution. One cannot view this process of cosmic develop- 
ment without being aware of the fact that man is but an incident 
of the whole developmental process rather than its sole aim and 
object, as was commonly thought until a few decades ago. If we 
should plot so much of the whole of cosmic evolution as our present 
knowledge of the universe would permit, viewing the whole from 
the standpoint of its influence upon the life-conditions of the earth, 
we would not know whether to plot the curve as a circle, ellipse, 
parabola, or hyperbole in form; or whether to represent it as return- 
ing upon itself, as spiral, or as continuous. Al of these and other 
theories of the proper graphic representation of progress have been 
held. Without attempting to solve any of these at present unsolv- 
able problems, we may at least make a tentative representation of 
_ the curve of the terrestrial aspect of cosmic progress on the basis of 
co-ordinates as follows: 
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In this diagram there is no attempt to represent relative lengths 
of time by the amounts of space assigned to the different sections - 


t An attempt at the summary and criticism of such views has been made by 
Todd, of. cit., chaps. vi and vii. 
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on the curve, a thing which cannot.as yet be done accurately and 
which is not necessary to our purpcses. In the first period of 
terrestrial development there was no lfe, but only physical condi- . 
tions. In the second period there were life-forms, but of such a low 
order that they had not developed mental life or expression, 
although they perhaps manifested behavior analogous to it: In 
the third period animal life had ‘developed instinctive adjustments 
and lower types of perception and subjective valuations of adjust- 
ments to environment, but no objective, reflective, mental adjust- 
ments'and valuations could be made. In the fourth period, which 
is distinctly human in character, objective rational control becomes 
possible and there seems to be a decided tendency to develop it, 
latterly through the medium of the social and other sciences. In 
- the fifth period the conditions of existence for man may be expected 
to become so unfavorable, because of lowering of temperature, 
exhaustion of the atmosphere and moisture and the natural re- 
sources, and other conditions, that man’s highly developed mental 
capacity may prove ineffective in exercising control over the subse- 
quent ‘progressive evolution of society. In the sixth stage man as 
a type may disappear from the earth, having become so highly 
specialized to his environment that he cannot change the course of 
the evolution of his type, and therefore his species must give way to 
some other rising type which becomes dominant. What lies beyond 
this future hypothetical stage I cannot venture to suggest. 

‘ Ii this arrangement.of stages of terrestrial development (and 
similar, but more inclusive, stages might be arranged for the wider 
aspects of cosmic or universal evolutior.) is. approximately correct, 
it will be seen that social progress occupies but a small section of the 
whole curve of terrestrial progress, and a still smaller portion of the 
curve of terrestrial evolution. There is much geologic and organic 
development toward certain anthropomorphic goals before man 
appears. At first his progress is more biological than social; but 
as human mental capacity and intellectual achievement develop, 
. his progress gradually comes to be largely dominated by his thought 
organization. But the organization and manipulation of thought, 
even through the social-and other, sciences, cannot make headway 
against cosmic and terrestrial.conditions in the large, when they 
happen to be antagonistic. *So far there has been, within the times 
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of which we have knowledge, a parallel or supplementary flow oi 
cosmic and mental factors in their mutual support of social evolu- 
tion. .The former, in fact, seems to have set the conditions for the ` 
development of the latter, it being impossible for mind and mental 
achievement to appear before an animal of a certain type had 
evolved, nor could this animal evolve and become dominant ‘before 
certain physical and antecedent’ biological conditions of develop- 
ment had become manifest. We seem to live at that périod of 
terrestrial and intellectual evolution which is most favorable to the 
development of an organized, intelligent, social control, or at least 
_ to be on the eve of its appearance. : 

The incidental character ` of” progressive social and mental 
evolution may be further illustrated by observing the probability 
that sometime in the future the cooling of the earth’s surface, the ` 
drying up of its moisture and the dissipation of the atmosphere, 
especially of the lighter gases, and the consequent scarcity of 
supporting organic life, will probably reduce man to a condition 
where his intellectual powers and achievement will not be able to 
cope with his problems of existence and a procéss of social decline 
will follow the age of social progress. Not the least important 
contribution to this state of affairs will probably be the exhaustion 
of the natural resources, especially of coal and iron and of certain 
of the plant foods in the soil. For coal, as a source of power other 
than muscular in origin, there are inadequate substitutes in nature, 
any predictable adjustment of this sort being incapable of support- 
ing present industrial and demographic conditions.’ There are no 
substitutes for iron which can be made available in sufficiently 
large quantities to meet even moderate industrial demands.. And 
the present rate of taxing the soil in agriculture will in the course 
of a few generations greatly diminish its fertility, especially in ~ 
phosphorus and potassium. As substitutesfor the various inorganic 
elements become increasingly difficult to obtain and yield constantly 
diminishing results, the fight for social progress, and ultimately for 
holding the achievement previously gained, may become impossibly 
difficult. 

The appearance of all these hard anios will not necessarily 
produce a devolution of man’s intellectual powers already evolved, 
but they may well, in the course of timé, so diminish his intellectual 
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achievement as to render the human outlook upon society less and 
less able either to estimate social progress and social values or to 
put them into effect. Man’s great store of scientific data and 
technique, accumulated up to this time, should delay the day on 
which such a condition of social decline can take effect, but it cannot 
by any means permanently prevent its coming. Ultimately man 
must disappear from the earth, as have so many animal types 
before him; and probably long before he disappears his intellectual 
control over his adjustment to the environment will diminish or 
vanish. Another possibility is that he may be able to maintain a 
fair adjustment to his environment as long as the adjustment 
process leaves him leisure to keep up his scientific knowledge and 
technique, but, this once failing him for any cause, his whole scheme 
of physical and biological adjustments to his environment might ` 
collapse immediately under the heizhtened strain. Then the 
human type would disappear with a suddenness in marked contrast 
to the length of the period through which it developed. 

Aside from these physical and biological limitations upon social 
progress which man can do very little to control or change there is 
another problem or set of problems of great magnitude, the problem 
of perceiving and preferring the long-time good—the progress— 
of sociéty to the immediate happiness of the individuals who by 
making choices determine social activities. This is a. double 
problem in fact. Itis both intellectual and emotional. Being able 
to analyze social processes to the point that distinctions of social 
values can be well made may be attained without the individual 
giving his consent to making the personal sacrifice necessary to put 
the progressive social programs into effect. There are, therefore, 
two programs which must be consciously undertaken in order to 
secure the largest measure of social progress with the least expendi- 
ture of effort. One is the development of social science and the 
dissemination of its data until practically all men and women 
understand the fundamental facts about society and social progress. 
This matter of the contribution of social science to social progress 
will be returned to later. Tke other problem is to tie up the affec- 
tive attitudes of all people with the social programs, once they 
have been worked out. | 
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This second problem is really one in social control. It involves 
the organization of society and the manipulation of the formative 
institutions in such a way as to habituate people to the performance 
of the functions which will make for social progress. We have not 
lacked for such control in the past, although much of the action 
resulting from it can scarcely be said to have contributed to social 
progress or even to immediate general social welfare. In primitive 
societies the formative institutions and the pressure of group 
opinion molded everyone into a large degree of conformity with a 
ruthlessness which was all the more powerful because it was mainly 
unconscious. In the historic stage of man’s development this 
strong control has continued to exist. There has been somewhat 
of a weakening in recent times, especially since the industrial revolu- 
tion has, through its economic surplus, dissipated in large measure 
the pressure of want and, through its stimulation of intelligence, 
has stirred up a reaction against some of the old irrational controls. 
The industrial revolution has also had the effect of shifting the 
emphasis in character formation from some institutions to others. 
Thus the family, for example, being no longer the dominant center 
of industrial organization and activity, has lost much of its former 
prestige and molding power. Industry being no longer local, but 
national and international, in its organization, the old fixity of the 
small community is broken up and larger non-face-to-face associa- 
tions or publics take the place of the community group as mold- 
ers of opinion and action and as disseminators of social values. 
The press, the movie, and the street haranguer largely replace the 
parent, preacher, and village prophets in directing the thoughts 
and emotions of people and in keeping their feet in the paths they 
should tread. 

But these shifts in emphasis upon formative institutions and 
groupings have not destroyed social control; they have merely 
changed its locus and methods. ‘That men’s opinions and affections 
and actions can be effectively controlled is clearly shown by the 
results achieved in this respect during the recent Great War. In 
every belligerent country the masses of the people were, through the 
manipulation of their thoughts and emotions, wholly certain of the 
righteousness of their country’s cause, even when the aims of dif- 
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ferent countries were so directly antagonistic. They were even 
forced into’ such a condition of heightened emotionality and 
,depressed intellectuality that they could be induced by designing 
manipulations of public opinion to believe that any criticism of. 
profiteers and grafters and the inefficient and selfish holders of 
public place, was not patriotism, but treason. The vast and 
complex system of daily newspapers, periodicals, theaters, lecturers, 
posters, and advertisements, the organization of discussion through 
clubs and round tables, can put into effect with an irresistible force 
any set of opinions or attitudes of social evaluation for which there 
is strong enough desire in the minds of those who are in a position 
to manipulate such things. As governments become stronger and 
concentrate in their hands more and more of the social and indus- 
- trial organization and functions they car. bring:increasingly concen- 
trated pressure to put into effect such programs. Such molding of 
opinion and attitude can be accomplished quickly in times of great 
‘ public stress, such asa war. It must go more slowly in peace time, 
or when there is no great feeling of anxiety; but this very slowness 
may afford an opportunity for working out the details of manipu- 
-Jation and control with all the more thoroughness. 

The relatively unsolved problem in connection with the manipu- 
- lation of social control for purposes of social progress is to induce 
the makers of opinions and attitudes to understand and promote 
programs for social progress. Such results probably cannot be 
accomplished out of hand by preaching at’ these individuals. | 
Neither is it certain that the idealism of the social scientists—where 
such idealism exists—can effectively communicate its passion for 
human welfare and social progress to the common run of students 
who study with them, although something can be done in this way. 
There are signs that the preachers, wha still retain a considerable 
‘measure of influence with the people, are being “socialized” in 
their outlook, .that is, are having their ethical valuations and 
aesthetic attachments assimilated to social welfare and progress 
concepts instead of to the old traditions cf magic, ritual, mythology, 
and a more or less barbarian standard’ of culture, which has been 
their prevailing stock in moral trade. But it is to be feared that 
they no longer reach the real makers of opinion and ‘attitude, at 
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least in any considerable nttmbers. The teachers in the lower 
schools, if we can count on their absorbing the social welfare view- 
point. from their ‘studies and experiences—which should always 
include a large amount of sociology.and social okservation or social 
work—should be able to do the most effective propaganda work. 
They reach the minds of future citizens when they are young and 
impressionable and when the emotional response is likely to be 
strong and sympathetic. But we cannot always count on the ' 
teacher having a social viewpoint, especially one so sophisticated 
and detached as would: take adequate account of the conditions of 
social progress. The curricula for the training of teachers are now 
occupied almost wholly with psychological and mechanical methods 
of teaching, hygiene of the child and sanitation of the school, and 
with drill in the content of the subjects to be taught. These are 
all good as far as they go, but they omit the most important con- 
sideration of all, the training of the child in the evaluation of life 
and that great super-organism of life—society. -Present methods 
of training teachers are largely negative in so far as moral and 
‘social training ‘is concerned. 

Perhaps the largest present problem in the socialization of the 
outlook of the maker of opinion and attitude in society is a legislative 
and administrative one. This socialization may be accomplished 
through shifting his interests. Our whole social organization, 
governmental and industrial, is based primarily on competition 
and thé chance to exploit the weakness, ighorance, or carelessness 
of others. Charity and benevolence are incidents which arise out 
of the situation as mitigating factors, where the competitive struggle 
is so hard as to prove disastrous; they are not the normal and 
accepted foundations of society. Co-operation is to be almost 
_ exclusively found within closely consolidated groups whose members 
have a common interest, while competition. is waged as fiercely as 
ever, perhaps more fiercely; between these relatively closed groups. 
society.as a whole has not yet evolved into a great co-operating 
organism, where weakness and ignorance are not exploited, but are 
removed or mitigated and. educated into efficiency. While the 
interests of controlling individwals are so closely tied up with a 
competitive régime it is scarcely likely that they will utilize their 
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instruments for opinion- and attitude-making—the press, the 
controlled formative insticution, and the publicity agent and 
advertising apparatus—to propagate ideas for social welfare and 
social progress in direct opposition to their immediate interests and 
desires. 

What legal and legislative changes would be involved in promot- 
ing a change of interests in the body of the citizens more favorable 
to social welfare and progress is a matter of dispute. But it is not 
inconceivable that social sciznce can determine this matter. While 
no single panacea will accomplish the desired results, many present 
economic and social reforms now proposed would probably con- 
tribute much toward them. Such changes of course cannot be 
legislated into effect by fiat, but must depend on a popular intel- 
ligence regarding society and social we'l-being which is actually 
-represented in the law-making bodies. They presuppose freedom oi 
teaching, freedom from misinformation by the controlled publicity 
agencies, and freedom from censorship and suppression of ideas and 
organizations existing for legitimate social propaganda purposes. 
These conditions do not exist, at least acequately. 

Perhaps it may be urged that they cannot be made to exist; 
but apparently there is a steady growth of scientific fact, in spite 
of all opposition, which sets the minds of men free in large measure 
from misrepresentation of fact and motives. The findings of the 
physical sciences had to wage uncertain warfare against selfish 
institutional and personal interests in past centuries, but unques- 
tionable fact, carrying its proof in objective demonstration, finally 
won out against selfish error which lacked objectivity and lost . 
because of lack of universality in its subjective appeal. In the past 
century the biological sciences passed through the same struggle, 
and won, for the same reasons. This and the next centuries will 
probably see the same victorious fight, championed by the social 
sciences, waged for the dominance of objective demonstrable truth 
regarding social. phenomena, over subjective systems of error and 
the propaganda and intimidation supporting these. If the truths 
regarding norma! social processes could be made as much the com- 
mon possession of the masses of aitizens as those of physical and 
biological phenomena now are there wculd still be no adequate 
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assurance that we could secure as rational and altruistic a control 
over society as we can over the physical and the biological worlds. 
For these latter are more detached from the interests and passions 
of man, and are less subject in their manipulation to his whim and 
emotion. But it is likely that under such conditions the common 
interests of the larger majorities could be made to win ouz over 
those of the smaller minorities. | 

But to make certain that the future interests of mankind shall 
triumph over the merely immediate, when thev conflict, that social 
progress as well as social welfare shall be promoted, is a more 
difficult task. People do not easily tie up their affections with a 
vaguely perceived and impersonal future. They live mainly in 
the present. To secure a proper regard for the interests of social 
progress it is necessary to make people live in the future also. One 
of the most effective, although perhaps not the most intellectualized 
or far-seeing, methods of securing this in the past has been through 
the close connection between parent and offspring. But productive 
marriages are not so numerous now and the organization of the home 
and of society, especially the industrial organization, Is noz such 
now as to promote this result with the same effectiveness as for- 
merly. A growth of knowledge of the social sciences, especially of 
the theories of social progress and their general dissemination, 
should project the sympathetic understandings of men farther into 
the future and tend to identify them in some measure with it. 
Such an understanding must ultimately and inevitably carr over 
into the execution of certain programs, necessary even for the 
_ present generation, such as the practice of conservation, the con- 
struction of public works, warfare against disease, the dissemination 
of certain kinds of knowledge, the control of unrestrained action by 
men and states, leading possibly to warfare or other forms of 
anti-social exploitation. These undertakings may often serve to 
connect, in the minds of their promoters, the interests of the future 
generations with those of the present, thus leading to the plenning 
of inclusive programs to cover the needs of ¿s many generations 
as possible. 

Some of the major conflictss between individual interests and 
subjective satisfactions on the one hand and social progress and 
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_ welfare on the other, which are possibly within the power-of man 
to control, have already been subjected more or less to analysis and 
provisional statement. One of the most significant of these arises 
in connection with the control of population. That there is a 
fundamental conflict between unlimited population and social 
progress, even social welfare, has been more or less evident at least 
since the days of Malthus. The problem of the rational control 
of population for social progress is to discover that balance between 
population and resources, including food, soil, metals and minerals, 
plants and animals, which will foster the most economic methods 
of production and give the best opportunity for the development of 
the richest possible personalicies. Merely to state the problem is 
by no means to solve it. To find a solution is to work out these 
ends in the greatest detail. Neither are the conditions for the 
achievement of this balanced adjustment between population and 
environment constant. Some of the most fundamental aspects of 
environment, especially the natural resources and the inventive and 
transforming technique, are constantly changing, and sometimes 
in opposite directions. The consequence is that the calculus of 
population adjustment is a most difficult one, even if we can get 
the consent and co-operation of, all members of society to put it 
into practice. 
Of more importance, some will say, is the problem of arranging 
a fair distribution of income,. that is, ultimately, of purchasing- 
power and of the control of leisure for werk and the development of 
normal and efficient personality. If an equal distribution of income 
would secure these ends the problem wouid be much more simple 
than it is, at least in technique of distribution. But such would 
not serve the best interests oi social welfare or of social progress. 
Hence, again, the need for a most complicated calculation of the ca- 
 pacities and willingness of men to contribute to social progress. 
The problem of social justice, as formerly conceived, covered only 
a part of this field, for social justice was regarded primarily as a 
social imperative to give all men a fair chance-at the enjoyment of 
consumption goods and leisure. A distribution of income for © 
purposes of securing social progress goes much beyond this and 
recognizes the old social justice as only a secondary social value, 
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| holding that the highest test of the value of a scheme of distribution 


.. must be in terms of its contribution to a .better organized and 


adjustéd society, now and in the future. 

The desirability and problem’ of training people to take the 
social as opposed to the subjective and hedonistic viewpoint has 
already been dealt with at some length. Of similar importance is 
the training of people to choose the long-time i in contrast with the 
short-time social and individual values, to prefer conservation of 
materials, health and energy, and of time, to the waste of these 
commodities. ‘One of the strongest criticisms of our outlcok in 
civilization is that we as a people do not know how best to use our 
time or how to choose our values in living. It is in effect a crizicism 
of both our educational system and of our philosophies of life. 
The former has not yet been organized to take care of the most 
Important adjustment problems in life and tae latter cannot be 
worked out intelligently or put in practice until we know more of 
the relationships of society and the possibilities of adjustment of 
the individual in society, now and in the future. In other words, 
a fuller and more rational philosophy of life must await the further 
development of the social sciences. 

Modern social life has become increasingly complex and the | 
increase in this direction shows no abatement. We have a hundred 
social problems. to solve where our great grandfathers had ane ‘or 
none. The very process of earning a livelihood has become 
complicated with an infinite number of details of scientific and 
mechanical technique, with markets and marketing, the problems 
of credit and exchange, business and government, and the like. 
A score, a hundred, a thousand problems of health and sanitation 
have arisen where formerly was only the bliss of ignorance. The 
very technique of living, of mastering and enjoying the comforts 
of life, the volume of social intercourse, the richness of opportunity 
for amusement, all these and scores of other things oppress u3 and 
steal from us the leisure for creative work and time for rest and 
recuperation. They drive us irresistibly toward the accumulation 
of more income with which to satisfy ever new and increasing 
demands.- We are unable to detach ourselves from the details of 
life long enough to grasp its meaning and to plan for social progress. 
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If we are to. withstand the strain of this process and be effective in 
the struggle for social improvement we must either find some metkod 
of mastering the complexity of life or invent a formula or formulae 
for its simplification. Apparently we cannot look for a mutation 
of our nervous systems which will enable us to handle more details © 
with less nervous strain. Hence our greatest hope would seem to 
lie in the direction of a better selection of tae details of living which 
we find worth while and the better crgarization of these into an 
administrative whole. It is here that we can best apply our im- 
proved philosophy of life and add to it an effective social control 
which will aid in its administration. 

This brings us finally to the contribution of science to social 
progress, the supreme aid to a progressive evolution of social 
phenomena. Of course science cannot transcend the natural 
limitations upon social progress, such as were discussed earlier in 
this article. It can only recognize them and make the closest 
possible adjustment to them, utilize them by means of ‘a closely 
analyzed adjustment, instead of allowing them to constitute an 
obstacle to social progress because of the lack of this adjustment. 
Science is merely accurate, dependable, quantitative knowledge 
regarding the nature of objects and environments and the technique 
or method by which processes and results are produced. It cannot, 
as even some scientists seem: to believ2, produce magical results 
contrary to nature. It studias nature, discovers the laws of change 
and correlation in phenomena, and makes use of these principles 
and data for the bringing about of further and better articulated 
adjustments and correlations wholly within the limits of natural 
processes. This procedure is as true of the mental and social 
sciences as of the physical and biological sciences, although this fact 
is not generally recognized. The tradition of the lawlessness of 
mind and will, which has afflicted us, has rendered it somewhat 
difficult to develop and secure the acceptance of truly scientific 
methods in the fields of mental and social phenomena. But 
beheviorism in psychology and a due recognition of environment 
as a factor in Sociology, both placing the emphasis upon inter-causal 
adaptation and correlation, rather than upon fiat, in human events, 
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are working rapidly toward the development of scientific thinking 
and control in these fields. 

The widespread opposition to the scientific method comes 
primarily from the sentimentalists and the culturalists. The 
sentimentalists dislike the disturbing character of science. It is 
ruthless in its tendency to uproot old beliefs and emotional ties. 
It insists upon substituting definite and detailed knowledge for 
vague expectation and roseate hope or temperamental despair. 
When the question of social progress is up, it calculates, for example, 
the coal and iron supply and figures on substitutes, a procedure 
which the sentimental optimist detests, preferring to leave the 
whole matter to Providence or to chance, unwilling to clovd his 
enjoyment of the present with sordid details of fact. The artistic 
or aesthetic habit of mind is essentially sentimental, for both are 
habituated to impressionistic Judgments—or attitudes—bas2d on 
emotional, rather than analytically intellectual, reactions. Hence 
the artist type—whether in the person of the theologian and reli- 
gious dogmatist or of the secular aesthete—is invariably opposed to 
science and the scientific interpretation of life. It wears on him. 
He is married to an impressionistic or dogmatic ideal, and his peace. 
of soul is dependent upon its remaining intact. Hisworldisa figment 
of dreams, instead of an analytical and synthetic construct of life 
and society as itis. Instead of adapting his consciousness and his 
self to a real world, scientifically determined, he attempts to adapt 
the world to his selected consciousness. He prefers the tllusion of 
a subjective interpretation of life to the unsettledness and disillu- 
sionment of life as it is.. Consequently, social progress consists for 
him in any condition of things which increases his subjective satis- 
factions, and any objective tests of social progress must be measured. 
in this light. Science is of use to him only. when it can be made 
to increase these subjective satisfactions, and since the self which 
is to be fed with satisfaction is largely subjectively determined and 
selected more with the aid of aesthetic and dogmatic traditions 
than under the guidance of an objective analysis of and adjuszment 
to the actual external world, science is more Ekely to disturb and 
disintegrate than to heighten and strengthen the feelings of satisfac- 
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tion in this self. Hence, the lack of welcome accorded science by 
the sentimentalist. 

The devotee of the traditional culture belongs in ‘the same 
category with the sentimentalist. He hes his emotional life, his 
ideas, and habits of thought and expression adjusted to certain 
types of traditional mental content. The intellectual.and emo- 
tional expression which has-come up to him from the past and is 
redolent with old associations and illusions, which possesses a certain 
exclusiveness which removes it from participation by the common 
herd, and which, above all, has acquired a sort of settledness end. 
constancy which mean restfulness and the sheltered life—the 
traditional concomitants of the academic and cultivated mind— 
have come to mean culture. They represent the cultus instead of 
the uncertain world of struggle and change. Science, with its 
profane hands and irreverent soul, is an cbject of aversion, some- 
times of horror. It leaves nothing alone, respects nothing, but 
seeks only to overturn the comfortable world; is democratic and 
leveling, instead of exclusive. The traditional culturist is not 
interested in social progress, possibly does not believe in its exist- 
ence. His eyes are toward the past, which, at his distance and 
through his clouded glasses, looks settlec and serene. When he 
turns his gaze toward the future he sees only uncertainty and strife 
and change. Science, which dominates the future, in its passion 
for a changing world which it calls prog-essive, would -crush his 
beloved philology or philosophy or aesthezics, or replace it, would 
exalt machines and chemical formulae above hieroglyphics and 
_ medieval symbolism, would make of the schools economic and 
mechanical laboratories instead of vapor baths for the droning 
somnalescent soul. 

But it is this same science, :caricatured and desica by the 
culturist, which has done most for traditional culture in the modern 
world by endowing it with shady retreats and funds for research 
and publication, for which there could be no adequate commercial 
reward. It is this science also which has given us a tangible, 
intelligible world in which we can have a certain measure of confi- 
dence and understanding, in spite of its turmoil and changing 
character, without isolating ourselves from contact with the actual 
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world of today. And above all, it is this science which must solve 
- the riddle of the future. Traditional culture has turned its eyes to 
the past and bows its head in reverence. Science questions and ` 
analyzes all things, boldly seeking some way in which to master 
phenomena instead of worship them. It is science which analyzes 
and plots the world, the universe, in detail, and indicates the con- 
structive uses to which each part may be put. 

Science, working in the service of social progress, must solve 
innumerable problems of adjustment of man to his environment 
‘by means of the process of analysis and reorganization of acjust- 
ments.. Among these some of the more outstanding ones ar2 the. 
limitation of population, the conservation of inorganic and orzanic 
resources, the improvement of plant and animal breeds, the pe-fect- 
ing of programs of eugenics and euthenics, provision for a proper 
distribution of wealth, the organization of the social and technique 
processes of production and distribution: so as to secure the most ` 
economic results from ‘the expenditure of the effort involvec, the 
organization. of society for the provision of the largest possible 
returns in human welfare in its many aspects, the control and 
organization of economic and political structure and functions with 
the aim of the promotion of science for the purpose of producing 
the maximum of knowledge and ‘the provision of institutions and 
methods for its preservation, and the promotion of the dissemina- 
tion of this knowledge to all men, and of training in the methods of 
independent thought under proper tests of accuracy and controls. 
While social progress would not be impossible without a svsterh 
of universal and profound education, it would ke greatly facilitated 
by: rendering all people self-directive through a full knowledge of 
the world and.society in which they live. | 

The service of modern science to social progress has just begun. 
This science is only a century or two old and is scarcely yet accepted 
by the majority of men. There clings about it still something of 
the mystery and repulsiveness of black magic, in the midst of which 
it was born. But this antagonism to it-will fade, just as opposition _ 
to all other valuable things in society has disappeared when their 
value has been demonstrated. It is the key which, through its 
analysis of phenomena, unlocks the mysteries o: man’s environment 
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and reveals to him those forces and factors which produce and 
control him and which he can employ in the control of his environ- 
ment. Not magic, nor traditional culture, nor the faithful, trusting 
heart, but the knowledge and technique of science, can set man free 
from the forces, mainly thase of ignorance and fear, which have 
enslaved him. Likewise, it is science which must point the way 
for a future more progressive control of the process of man’s social 
evolution. This process in the last analysis is a matter of details 
as well as inclusiveness of concepts, and only science can provide 
both. | 
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ABSTRACT 


Trotter for the first time made clear the great sociological importance o? the 
gregarious tendencies of man, and indicated the necessity of controlling and guiding 
the operation of “herd instinct” by means of the social will and intelligence. 


V. WILFRED TROTTER AND THE SOCIOLOGICAL IMPORTANCE DF 
THE RECOGNITION AND CONTROL OF “HERD INSTINCT” 


1. Significance of Trotter’s contribution to political psychology.— 
The dominant note in recent English psychological sociology hes 
been an attack upon the earlier intellectualistic theories which were 
characteristic of the period of the contract thecry and were later © 
revived in a different application by the Utilitarians. This tend- 
ency has been characteristic of most of the psychological inter- 
pretations of society offered in recent times not only in England 
but also on the Continent and in America. Bagehot had been 
the harbinger of this trend in his emphasis upon the importance of 
the non-intellectual factor of Imitation in social processes. One 
of the most suggestive and profound expositions of this modern 
tendency to emphasize the instinctive and emotional aspects of 
the psychic factors in society is to be found in two essays by Dr. 
Wilfred Trotter, a noted English surgeon whose scciological Interests 
have been revealed to readers of the Sociological Papers and the 
Sociological Renew through his discussions at meetings of the 
English Sociological Society. The first essay is entitled, “Herd 
Instinct and Its Bearing upon the Psychology of Civilized Man,’ 
and the second, “Sociological Applications of the Psychology of 
Herd Instinct.’* Aside from their emphasis upon the non- 
rational basis of human conduct, these essays are extremely note- 


* Sociological Review (1908), pp. 227-48. 2 Ibid. (1909), pp. 36-54. 
. 49. ` 
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worthy, since they quest:on seriously the unqualified assertion 
of many sociologists that the social instinct has been the basic 
factor in human progress. Ever since Aristotle uttered his famous, 
aphorism, the majority of social philosophers and social scientists, 
with a few exceptions like Machiavelli and Hobbes, have viewed 
the social instinct as the basis of all of human achievement, and 
any question as to its beneficent action has been looked upon as 
almost irreverent.. But row. Dr. Trotter appears as a sort of 
psychological Malthus and questions the accuracy of this assertion, 
as Malthus questioned the eighteenth-century ideas of' the per- 
fectability of man. , While Dr. Trotter admits the value of the 
gregarious instinct as an indispensable factor in human progress, 
he also detects certain detrimental influences radiating from. it 
which seem capable of eliminating man from the planet as another 
of Nature’s failures unless this instinct is consciously guided and 
directed by intellect. Important as are Dr. Trotter’s conclusions, 
they. had escaped the notice of most sociologists, at least up to 
_ the time of their republication in book form. 

Of course, Trotter’s: basic premise of the constraining influence 
which is exerted over the individual by the group is not new, 
having been long ago elaborated by Bagehot and Durkheim, and 
much more extensively developed in Professor Sumner’s work. 
on Folkways which appeered just before. Dr. Trotter’s essays. 
The novel element in Dr. Trotter’s treatment is rather his profound 
psychological analysis of the nature and influence of the herd 
‘instinct and his highly original end all-important deductions which 
he draws from this analysis. To put the situation briefly Trotter 
gives a profound psychological interpretation and explanation 
of the phenomenon of social constraint, the practical operation 
of which Sumner has so thoroughly described. Important for 


-3 Mr. Graham Wallas in the preface to his Haman Nature in Politics, expressed a 
hope that he might carry his psychelogical analysts on the same high level of accuracy 
and insight which had been displayed by Dr. Trotter, and Professor Ellwood, in his 
Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects, pauses to call attention to Trotter’s first essay 
as one of the best recent sociological treatments of gregariousness (of. cii., p. 220). 
Aside from these writers. Dr. Trofter’s important conclusions seem for a decade to 
have passed unnoticed by the sociobgists, and have been utilized only by the abnormal 
psychologists. See the breezy but penetrating review of Trotter’s doctrine by J. H. 
Robinson, Political Science Quartercy, 1917, Pp. 315-19. ; 
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political science is his view of the psychological derivation of 
public opinion, political parties, political opinions, and the spirit 
of conservatism. The following are the main points presented i in 
these highly stimulating essays. _ 

2. The nature and derivation of herd instenct.—In the first place, 
Trotter lays down the law that modern psychology must always 
- start from the assumption that man is social, since isolated man is 
unknown.’ He next turns to an investigation of the psychology of 
instinctive behavior. An instinctive impulse he finds to be one 
which “reveals itself to human consciousness as an axiomatically 
obvious proposition, as something which is.so clearly ‘sense’ that 
any idea of discussing its basis is foolish or wicked.’ The primary 
instincts of self-preservation, nutrition, and sex have been found 
insufficient to, account for all’ the observed varieties and charac- 
teristics of human conduct: This gap is only supplied when one 
accepts the existence and operation of a gregarious instinct, into 
whatever components it may be analyzed, as the necessary fcurth 
instinct to explain the difficulties and omissions which would 

otherwise-arise. That gregariousness has had a very high survival 
value in the evolution of the animal kingdom is to be inferred 
from the fact that it is the most universal characteristic of the 
animal ‘world. The whole history of man’s: physical and mental 
evolution indicates the fact that he has evolved as a gregarious 
animal. i 

After this nnay demonstration of the existence of a 
gregarious instinct in man, Trotter takes up a consideration of some 
of the ċurrent notions regarding the nature and consequences of 
this gregarious. instinct, as viewed by biologists, sociologists, and 
psychologists. He finds that Karl Pearson was the first to point 
out.the deeper significance of the gregarious instinct in human. 
evolution by indicating that -by its operation the selective process 
was greatly modified within the group. The neglect of this con- 
sideration by Haeckel, Spencer, and Huxley had led them into 
many errors and perplexities. Lester F. Ward had seen fit to 

t “Herd Instinct and Its Bearing upon the eee of Civilized Man,”* in 
the Sociological Review, 1908, p. 227. 

2 Ibid., p. 230. = > 3 Ibid:, pp. 230-36. 
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designate this gregarious irstinct as religion. Boris-Sidis, at that 
time (1908), according to T-otter, had been about the only psychol- 
ogist to investigate the importance of the gregarious instinct for 
that science. He disagrees with Sidis, in that he believes that the 
subconscious mind is a normal characteristic of man and that 
man is suggestible at all times, though in different degrees.t — 

Dr. Trotter devotes the remainder of his first essay to a dis- 
cussion of the more important deductions which may be drawn from 
the psychological characteristics of.a gregarious animal, particu- 
larly man. The fundamental characteristic of the “herd” is 
homogeneity, to secure whith the members must be very sensitive 
to the conduct of their felleow-members and restrain their behavior 
within the normal bounds >f the herd customs. Those members 
whose originalitv'is so great as to lead them to deviate widely 
from the norm of herd-ccnduct will be eliminated by natural 
selection, owing to the inability to exist without the aid of the 
herd, or by artificial selecticn resulting from the destruction of the 
innovator by the alarmed herd. The whole sum of life-experiences 
attaches the animal to the herd and its ways and makes its 
separation both physically dangerous and mentally intolerable. 
While the secondary impuls2s that aris2 from the operation of the 
herd instinct are not réally instinctive, they act upon the mind 
with all the emotional valu2 of an instinctive impulse, and make 
any criticism of such an impulse appear highly ridiculous and 
objectionable. The herd cen thus confer the emotional sanction 
of instinctive behavior upon any field of action and thus enormously 
increase its coercive influence over the individual.? 

The mental consequences of gregariousness are of the utmost 
significance in determining zhe psychic activities of the individual. 
The member of the herd feels comfortable, warm, and secure in the 
presence of the herd and equally uncomfortable and insecure in 
their absence. Each individual wants his opinions on all matters 
to receive the approbation of the herd, and if he cannot secure for 
them the sanction of the whole herd, he will seek that of a part of 
the herd. This is the root of the universal human tendency to 

z OD. cil., PP. 235-39, 243. 

2 Ibid., pp. 239741. 
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segregate into classes each distinguished by the cherishing of a 
certain type of opinion, for example, political, religious, and other 
parties. Minor manifestations of the action of the herd instinct 
are to be seen in the dislike of being too conspicuous, in shyness, 
and in stage-fright. Man is instinctively suggestible only to the 
impulses arising from the herd instinct. The history of the popular 
resistance to inventions shows that he is “notoriously insens-tive 
to the suggestions of experience.” There is an instinctive dislike 
of anything new or novel, as it runs counter to these herd opinions 
which are based upon older traditions. Hence the suggestions 
that conform most closely. to herd habits will be most readily 
accepted, and Trotter justifies Machiavelli’s psychology by poirting 
out that the successful innovator is the one who is wise enough to 
present his innovations under the disguise of the herd opinions. 
The invention of speech in the human race greatly increased the 
scope and intensity of the application of herd instinct. The 
result may be seen in the perfectly amazing tyranny of custom in 
primitive society." 

This comfortable satistaction of the herd in regard to its instinc- 
tive behavior and its aversion to anything that runs counter to 
its customary views is well illustrated by. the history of science. 
It is hard for man to bear the suspense that science with its tentative 
hypotheses, imposes; the herd opinions have the merit of a con- 
fident assurance of certain and assumed, if not real, accuracy and 
finality. Therefore, the sciences have developed in the ord2r in 
which their subject-matter least affects man’s most important 
and sensitive activities and hence received the least resistance 
from the herd, namely, in the order of mathematics, astronomy, 
physics, . chemistry, biology, psychology, and sociology. The 
present opposition to the admission of sociology to the rank oZ a 
science arises because it upsets or threatens to discredit so many of 
the antiquated herd opinions? Diplomacy, pclitics, and theslegy 
deal with such intimate fields of human conduct that they have 
not even yet reached the level of sciences, and we go on preferring 


! Ibid., pp. 241-44. 
2 It would be interesting to inquire as to how far this is at the root of the academic ` 
opposition to sociology. 
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the comfortable but deludzd certitud of herd opinion on those 
subjects.” 

That the majority of human opinicns are merely the reflection 
of berd ideas and impulses and are not the result of scientific 
knowledge may easily be per oeiven 2y examining the “mental 
furniture of the average man.’ 

He will have fairly settled ideas upon the origin and nature of the universe 
and upon what he will probably call its meaning: he will have conclusions as to 
what will happen to him at death and after, zs to what is and what should be 
the basis of conduct; he will know how the country should be governed and 

‘why it is going to the dogs, and why this piece of legislation is good and that 
bad. He will have strong views upon military and naval strategy, the prin- 
ciples of taxation, the use of alchol and vaccination, the treatment of influenza, 
the prevention of hydrophobiz, upon municipal trading, the teaching of 


Greek, upon what is oe in art, satisfactory in literature, and hopeful 
in science.? 


Nothing could be more obvious than that no one person could 
arrive at all these opinions in a scientific manner, and most of them 
relate to problems which are admitted by experts to be far from’ 
settled or which are not amenable to scientific treatment. One 
may thus safely hold that the “wholesale acceptance of non- 
rational belief must be looked upon as normal. ”’3 

The holder of these varied opinions believes, however that 
they are conspicuous for their rationality, and he is equally con- 
vinced that opposing opinions are especially ridiculous, unreason- 
able and foolish. The atheist and the Christian are each held by 
the other to be superficial and stupid, and neither the Conservative 
nor the Liberal can for a moment comprehend how his opponent 
can be so totally averse to using even a modicum of reason’ The 
obvious explanation of such misunderstanding is that these opinions 
are the result of different varieties of herd suggestion, and are, 
as a result, to the minds of their supporters rational almost beyond 
description. Since the mind likes to justify rationally these 
- opinions which are unconsciously derived from herd suggestion, 
«Op. cii.,.p. 244. Dr. Trotter’: revision of Comte’s famous explanation of the 


order of the origin of the sciences is probably like Comte’s only partially true, but a 
combination of the two explanations would appear to be a very plausible theory. 


2 fhid., pp. 244-45. 3 Thid., D. 245. 4 [bid., p. 245. 
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one can understand the common tendency to produce elaborately 
rationalized justifications for the most irrationally derived practizes. 
This is the root of that-ingenious process of secondary rationalization 
of subconsciously derived opinions which. is perhaps the most 
characteristic element in the mental life of man: 


This mechanism enables the English lady, who, to escape the stigma of 

having normal feet, subjects them to a formidable degree af lateral compression, 
to be aware of no logical inconsistency when she subscribes to missions to tzach 
the Chinese lady how absurd it is to compress her feet longitudinally... .. 
The process of rationalization which has just been illuscrated by some cf its 
simpler varieties is best seen on the largest scale, and in the most elaborate . 
form in the pseudo-sciences of political economy and. ethics. Both of -hese 
are occupied in deriving from eternal principles justification for masses of 
non-rational belief which are assumed to be permanent because they exist. 
Hence the notorious acrobatic feats of both in the face of any considerable 
variation in herd selici t . 


There is, ‘analy a compensating feature in the acticn of 
the herd instinct upon the individual mind. When herd suggestion 
happens to act in the behalf of a scientific truth which the herd has 
finally accepted after a generation or two of resistance, it becomes 
an overwhelming power in the spreading of this idea and in securing 
its acceptance. The popularization of science is accomplished in ' 
the following manner. A new discovery gains vogue among the 
group of specialists concerned, and the herd suggestion and coer- 
cion which begin i in this relatively small group of experts spreads in 
successively larger circles until its adherents have come to embrace 
all of civilized humanity. The acceptance of the Copernican 
system and the gradual spread of Darwinism may be citad as 
illustrative examples of this method of the diffusion of sciznce. 

The effects of herd suggestion are as important in matters of 
= emotion as they are in the intellectual field. That the sense of 
conscience, guilt, and duty have their origin in the suggestion 
of the herd may be realized from the fact that none of these feelings 
are found in non-gregarious animals, that judgments of conscience 
on most subjects differ in various communities, and finally that 
these judgments of conscience 'are not usually advantageous to the 


1 Ibid., pp. 246-47. . 7 Ibid., pp. 246-47. ` 
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species as a whole outside of the community in which they 
originate.” 

3. Social and political consequences of the operation of herd 
instinct.—In his second essay Dr. Trotter deduces the main socio- 
logical consequences which arise from the operation of the herd 
instinct.?, It would be mcst valuable if man could be made to- 
recognize the instinctive and non-rational basis of most of his 
convictions. He would then know that any belief or opinion, 
which was so charged with emotion as to make its criticism highly 
objectionable, is of purely instinctive origin and that it is not 
only likely to be erroneous but also harmful, since it stands in the 
way of progress toward the truth. Man has no such aversion to 
the criticism of those opirions which are based upon ‘scientific 
investigation, but rather welcomes it as the means to improving 
his knowledge? It is highly erroneous, however, to attempt to 
‘eradicate the evil effects of herd suggestion by seeking to destroy 
gregariousness, even if that were possible. Man’s inclination 
toward a social life is thè main bulkwark of social cohesion and 


progress. 


The solution would seem rather to lie in making it certain that suggestion 
always acts on the side of reason: if rationality were once to become really 
respectable, if we feared the entertaining of an unverifiable opinion with the 
warmth with which we fear using the wrong implement at the dinner table, 
if the thought of holding a prejudice disgusted us as a foul disease, then the 
dangers of man’s suggestibility would be turned into advantages.4 © 


Not only does herd suggestion have a perverting effect upon 
the accuracy of the opinions entertained by mankind, but it also 
materially modifies the nature and extent of that altruism of which 
Spencer wrote so eloquently and to which Drummond ascribed 
the main credit for the evolution of the race. While altruism is a: 
normal and natural product of herd suggestion, at the same time 


* Od, cit., pp. 246-48. 

2 He states at the outset that it is imperative that some sort of accurate statistical] 
measurement be made of the nature and extent of human suggestibility, so that the 
discussion of the subject can be put on a quantitative basis, “Sociological Application. 
of the Psychology of Herd Instinct,” in the Soctorogical Review (1909), pp. 36-37. 

3 Ibid., P. 37. 4 fdid., p. 38. 
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the herd limits the possible extent of altruism, since one who 
becomes too altruistic is exterminated as an innovator: 


When we remember the fearful repressing force which society has always 
exerted on altruism, and how constantly the dungeon, the scaffold, and the 
cross have been the reward of the altruist, we are able to get some conception 
of the force of the instinctive impulse which has triumphantly defied these 
terrors, and to appreciate in some slight degree how irresistible an enthusiasm 
it might become if it were encouraged by the unanimous voice of the herd. 


But the most important of all the sociological applications of 
the psychology of herd instinct arises from the conflict. which 
develops between the herd instinct and the primary instincts of 
self-preservation, food, and sex.? The three primary instinczs do 
not normally conflict directly with each other; they are of tem- 
porary duration and periodic action, and are highly charged with 
emotional satisfaction. If man were guided by the impulses 
arising from these three instincts alone he “would lead a life 
emotionally quite simple, for at any given moment he would 
necessarily be doing what he most wanted to. We may therefore 
imagine him’ to be endowed with the feeling of free-will and reality 
to a superb degree, wholly unperplexed by doubt, and wholly 
secure in his unity of purpose.”3 The herd instinct, however, 
which guides and orders the life of the individual, controls his 
conduct from without and he does not act wholly in response to 
the dictates of his own instincts. The herd instinct is able, as we 
have seen, to give instinctive force to many human actions not 
at all necessarily pleasant or really instinctive. Hence there 
arises that most momentous of all mental conflicts—that between 
man’s instinctive desires and the quasi-instinctive coercion of 
herd suggestion.’ Thus “duty has first appeared in the world, 
and with it the age-long conflict which is described in the memcrable 
words of St. Paul, ‘I delight in ihe law of God after the inward man, 
_ but I see another law in my members warring against the law of 


‘I Ibid., p. 30. 2 Ibid., pp. 39 ff. 

3 Ibid.,p. 40. According to Trottez’s deductions, therefore, Rousseau’s imaginary 
picture of the care-free life of the non-gregarious primitive man who fulfilled oaly the 
demands of his threé primary instincts’ may have been, on the whole, quite accurate. 


4 Ibid., p. 40. 
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my mind and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which 
is in my members.’ 77 | 

The consequences of this conflict between the primary instincts 
and the instinct of the herd are many and far-reaching. The 
child with: certain important: instincts partially undeveloped, and 
being generally torgetful of experience, can see his lying chum 
have a better time and yet be consoled by the admonition of his 
parents that veracity is the chief virtue of life. When in adoles- 
cence, however, the primary instincts are.fully awakened and the 
youth finds their outlet blocked by the domination of herd opinion 
and suggestion, there then arises that tremendous mental conflict 
which renders that period of life the ‘most precarious in the whole 
psychic history of the individual. It is over religion and sex that 
this conflict centers, though it extends to every other field of 
conduct. The so-called religious instinct is a derivative of the 
herd instinct. The latter originates that basic psychic element 
in religion, namely, that desire to-be in mystic harmony and unity 
with the infinite. It is the same psychic mechanism which makes 
the company of the master to the dog what ‘‘walking with God 
in the cool of the evening” is toman.? Sex is even more a source cf 
mental conflict than religion, for it has a tremendous driving power, 
is connected closely with its derivative impulse, that of altruism, 
and is most rigidly restrained and taboced by herd opinions ~ 

This mental conflict between the primary instincts and the 
herd: instinct is usually carried over into adult life, and the final 
issue of this prolonged conflict may be of four possible types. In 
the first type, the desires at the bottom of the conflict may be 
automatically eradicated by later experiences. In the second, 
the person may by exceptional skepticism become aware of the 
irrationality of the herd impulses and ignore them. In the third, 
the person may indulge his desires and then rationalize the matter 
and justify his opposition to the herd by a subsequent contribution 


I Op. cit., pp. 40-41. l 

2 bid., pp. 41-42. Modern dynamic psychology has, however, shown that 
religion is in part a derivitive of the filial emotions. Cf. W. S. Swisher, Religion and 
ihe New Psychology. l ; 


3 bid., pp. 42743- 
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to religious cad charitable agencies—a sort of peta compensation ; 
or the individual may agree that the herd opinion is right, assent 
to its mandates, and relinquish his desires. „The fourth type 
consists of those individuals who. are not able to get rid of their 
conflict in any of these ways and in whose mind the confliczing 
impulses persist.* ` : 

The great majority: of those who rid their minds of conflict are 
of the first and third types, and these make up the great mass of 
normal individuals in society who are the defenders of the rationality 
of the herd impulses and suggestions, resistive to the lessons waich © 
experience should teach and to the changes -which experience 
suggests. The only value of this class in society is the cohesion 
and stability which it imparts to the group: This class was never 
known to contribute a whit tò progress or original thought, and 
if it had always dominated society in every circumstance man 
would have remained forever in the Stone Age.’ | 


This triumph of herd: suggestion over experience and over altruism has 
clearly the advantage of establishing existing society with great firmness, but 
it has also the consequence of entrusting the conduct of the state and the 
attitude of it towards life to a class which their very stability shows to possess 
a certain relative incapacity to take experience seriously, a certain relative 
insensibility to the value of feeling and to suffering, and a decided preference 
for herd tradition over all other sources of conduct.3 

This stable mediocre class, which makes up the mass of society, 
constituted almost the entire body of society in primitive times 
and is.still in control of modern governments: While the control 
of political organization by such a class might have been fairly 
satisfactory for. a static society which existed before the mcdern 
period, its persistence as the controlling agency in a dynamic 
civilization is probably our most serious social problem.» “It is 
this survival so to say, of the waggoner upon the footplate of the 
express-engine which has made the modern history of nations a 
series of hair-breadth escapes.’’ . 

The class in whose minds the conflict created by the clash 
between native instincts and herd instinct persists’ makes up 

* Ibid., pp. 43-44. a Ibid., pp. 44-45. 3 Ibid. p.44. 4 Ibid., p- 45. 

s Dr. Trotter does not discuss the nature and contributions of the clase which 


ends the conflict by skepticism; it is perhaps to be inferred that they constitute the 
mentally elite—the true social and intellectual arigtocracy. © 
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most of the other great body of citizens and is distinguished by 
relatively keen sensitiveness to experience, and by mental instabil- 
ity, in contrast to the imperviousness to experience and the mental 
inertia manifested by the class just described. This mentally 
unstable class holds within it every type from that of the tran- 
scendent but eccentric genius to that portion of the insane whose 
abnormality rests upon no organic defect. It contains most of 
the so-called abnormal classes, the criminal and the vicious; 
and there is every reason to suppose that vice is but an avenue of 
escape from the tortures of mental conflicts, and that crime is 
normally the behavior of the person whose mental stability has been 
overthrown by the same disturbing clash of desires and impulses.’ 

While both the stable and the unstable classes are dangerous 
to society, the latter is the most menacing group, for it is very 
rapidly increasing with the growing volume of new stimulation 
which has resulted from the vast transformation in civilization in 
the last generation or two. Since it is the conflict between experi- 
ence and the suggestions of the herd which creates this class, it 
: was but natural that the greatly increased stream of experience 
in recent times should have borne its unfortunate fruit in this 
amazing increase of mental instability.. The main “rift in the 
clouds” is to be discovered in the fact that the growth of this 
class may be prevented in such a way that society may retain 
its invaluable mental powers and high sensibility to the lessons 
of experience and yet have these capabilities unimpaired by the 
disintegrating effect of conflict’ The method by which this 
indispensable result may be accomplished is so to arrange it 
that herd suggestion may ke enlisted on the side of reason and - 
experience and hence end the conflict and its detrimental results.‘ 
But the difficulties inherent in the remedy and the lack of evidence 
that we are making any pregress toward its utilization leads Dr. 
Trotter to close with the rather pessimistic paragraph which 
challenges the attention of every thinking person: 

We see man today, instead of the frank and courageous recognition of 
his status, the docile attention to his biological history, the determination to 

1 Op. cit., pp. 46-48. 

2 Ibid., pp. 49 E. 3 Ibid., p. 49. i Ibid., pp. 51-53. 
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let nothing stand in the way of the security and permanence of his future, 
which alone can establish the safety and happiness of the race, substituting 
blind confidence in his.destiny, unclouded faith in the essentially respe-tful 
attitude of the universe toward his moral code, and a belief no less firm that 
his traditions and laws and institutions necessarily contain certain permanent 
qualities of reality. Living as he does in a world where outside his race no 
allowances are made for infirmity, and where figments, however beauciful, 
never become facts, it needs but little imagination to see that the probabiities 
are very great that after all man will prove but one more of Nature’s failures, 
ignominiously to be swept from her work-table to make way for another 
venture of her tireless curiosity and patience. 


4. Application of the psychology of herd instinct to the world-war 
and problems of reconstrucion.—In 1915 Dr. Trotter reprinted the 
two essays analyzed above in a work entitled Instincts of the, Herd 
in Peace and War. To his earlier essays was added a longer one 
dealing with the relation of herd instinct to the causes and prozress 
of the war and entitled “Speculations on the Human Mind in 1ç15.” 
Finally, in rọrọ, he brought out a new edition adding a posts=zript 
on the relation of his psychological concepts zo the problems of 
social and political reconstruction.” | 

Before dealing specifically with the psychology of the war 
Trotter summarizes the traits of man which grow out of his gre- 
gariousness, and criticizes the biological doctrine that war is a 
powerful factor in producing social progress. He finds that man 
‘is intolerant and fearful of sclitude, physical, or mental; is more 
sensitive to the voice of the herd than to any other influence; 
is subject to the passions of the pack in his mob violence and the 
passions of the herd in his panics; is remarkably susceptible to 
leadership; and his relations with his fellows are dependent upon 
the recognition of him as a member of the herd.’’> The doctrine 
of the biological necessity and advantages of war is found to be 
“open to strong suspicion on theoretical grounds as being contrary 
to the evolutionary tendency already plainly marked out for the 
human species.’ 


* Ibid., Pp. 53754. 
2 In this work he EE S his indebtedness to Freudian psychology, səme- 
thing which was only to be inferred irom his earlier writings. 


3 Op. cit., pp. 112-20. 4 Ibid., pp: 126-32. 
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Turning to a specific discussion of the psychological lessons 
to-be drawn from the world-war Trotter finds that its fundamental 
cause lay in the fact that society was controlled by that great 
stable class which is guided almost entirely by herd instinct and 
scarcely at ail by intelligence and criginality. It was a basic 
defect iri modern civilization rather than the perversity of rulers 
or diplomats that produced the war: 

The present European war is an example on the greatest possible scale 
of the kind of price the race has to pay for the way in which minds and tempera- 
ments are selected by its society. .... It is almost certainly not the case 
that the war could have been avoided by those immediately concerned. The 
war was the consequence of the inherent defects in the evolution of civilized 
life; it was the consequence of human progress being left to chance, and to the 
interaction of the heterogeneous influences which necessarily arise within a 
gregarious unit whose individual members have a large power of varied reaction. 
In such an atmosphere minds essentially resistive alone can flourish and attain 


to power, and they are by their very qualities incapable of grasping the neces- 
sities of government or translating them into action. 


The characteristics of man, as dominated by herd hile 
come most clearly to the front in such.a crisis as the war. ' The 
common danger—an age-long stimulus to extreme group-unity— 
arouses the herd instinct and makes the individual highly suggestible 
and accessible to all threats and commands coming from his group 
and alert to detect and resist all threats made against his society 
by outsiders. There is even less than a normal. concern about 
verifiable truth and an abnormal susceptibility to rumor. Yet 
this vastly heightened operation of herd instinct Is in some ways 
an indispensable ‘aid in time of war; the homogeneity of national 
sentiment which it produces is the chief source of strength in a 
warring state and the basis of morale. Yet it has one serious 
drawback, in addition to the increase of prejudice and the sub- 
mergence of reason, namely, that it insures and perpetuates the 
domination of the non-intelligent and unoriginal element in society 
at a time when intelligent leadership is more than ever needed: 


The class of mind to which power in’ ‘society gravitates I have ventured 
to describe as the stable type. Its characteristics are vigor and resistiveness, 


t Op. cit., pp. 134, 162. 
2 Ibid., pp. 139 ff. Cf. G. S. Hall, Morale, the Supreme Standard of Life and 
Conduct. ; 
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accessibility to the voice of the herd and resistiveness to and even horror of 
the new in feeling and experience. The predominance of this type has been 
‘rigorously maintained throughout the war. This is why the war has been ` 
fought with a mere modicum of help from the human intellect.: 


. Trotter finds that in its most fundamental sense the war was a 
struggle between two different types of gregariousness—the 
aggressive gregariousness of the wolf, as represented by Germany, 
and the higher and more complex socialized gregariousness o= the 
ant and the bee, as exemplified by England. The lupine gre- 
gariousness possesses certain advantages for war, in that it is 
rapidly evolved and functions well for aggression, but it is essen- 
tially a lower form of gregariousness and utterly unfittec for 
producing the higher values of life.. Had it prevailed in the war 
the outlook for civilization would be dark, indeed, but after a 
narrow escape the English type conquered in the great test and 
humanity has been given one more opportunity to save itself from 
destruction by perfecting the socialized type of gregariousness | 
and bringing it under rational control and direction.’ 

In his postscript to the latest edition of his work Trotter dis- 
. cusses the psychological aspects of the problem of reconstruction 
after the war. He points out the many serious ‘psychological 
difficulties involved, especially the deep-seated prejudices anc bias 
developed during the war, the passing of the circumstances and 
organization which brought unity and morale to the warring szates, 
the resulting moral and social instability, and, finally, the fact that 
class segregation will once more begin to operate.in the place of 
national unity. But much more significant than all of these is 
the chief thesis which he makes in this section of his work, namely, 
that the war was only a symptom of general defects in 3ocial 
organization and social functioning, and that neither war ncr the 
other evils of modern civilization can be, solved without removing 
these basic social and psychological defects: 

Great efforts are being made at present to establish conditions which will 
prevent future wars. Such efforts are entirely admirable, but it must be 
remembered that after all war is no more than a symptom of social cefects. 

1 bid., p. 239. Cf. H. M. Kallen, in Encyclopedia Americana, XXVIII, 655-58. 

2 Ibid., pp. 156 f., 232-33. a Ibid., pp. 214 ff. . 
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If, therefore, war as a symptom is merely suppressed, valuable as that will be 
in controlling the waste and destruction of life and effort, indeed indispensable 
to any kind of vigorous mental life, it may leave untouched potentialities of 
disaster comparable even with war itself.* 


The two great defects of modern society, which were clearly: 
revealed by pre-war conditions and confirmed by the events of 
the war, are the prevalence oi class-segregation and: selfishness 
and the control of society by the element in society most dominated 
by herd instinct, and that not the “herd” represented by the 
state as a whole but rather that of the governing class itself. This 
leaves society without any conscious and intelligent direction of 
its present procedure or future destiny. In short, Trotter does not 
desire the suppression of herd instinct, but rather hopes to make it — 
embrace the whole nation, so as to bring social solidarity, and 
holds that it must also be brcught under the control of the intelligent | 
and original minds in the community. In a characteristic passage 
he criticizes the detrimental effect of class segregation: 


‘Class segregation has come to be regarded as a necessary and inevitable 
part of the structure of society. Telling as it does much more in the favor of 
certain classes than others, it has come to be defended by a whole series of 
| egal and moral principles invented for the purpose, and by arguments that to 
objective examination are no more than rationalized prejudice. The main- 
tenance of the social system—that is, of the segregation of power and prestige, 
of ease and leisure, and of the corresponding segregations of labor, privation © 
and poverty—depends upon an erormously elaborate system of rationalization, 
tradition and morals, and upon almost innumerable indirect mechanisms 
ranging from the drugging of society with alcohol to the distortion of religious 
principle in the interests of the established order. To the biologist the whole 
immensely intricate system is a means for combating the slow, almost imper- 
ceptible, pressure of Nature in the direction cf a true national homogeneity. 
That this must be attained if human progress is to continue is, and has long 
been, obvious. The further fact that it can be attained only by a radical 
change in the whole human attitude towards society is but barely emerging 
from obscurity.? 


Nothing less than complete social solidarity can furnish the bio- 
logical and psychological basis of social adjustment: 


The whole national body is in the “present state of society the smallest 
unit in which the individual can find complete and permanent satisfaction. 


t Qp. cil., p. 239. 2 Įbid., p. 138; cf. pp. 155, 215, 237-38, 253- 
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As long as the average man’s sense of possession in the state is kept so low as it 
is at present, as long as the sense of moral inequality between himself and his 
fellows is so vigorously maintained, so long will he continue to make his class 
rather than his nation the object of social passion, and so long will society 
continue to breed within itself a principle of death.t 


Trotter’s views regarding the incompetence of the present dominat- 
ing majority of stable minds to direct society have been presented 
above and need not be repeated at this point. 

The elimination of these threatening defects in modern society 
is the task of an intelligent statecraft based on the best modern 
biological, psychological, and sociological knowledge. Such 
attempts have been made in the past,’ but they have not been 
conducted honestly, but rather in the interest of a specific class 
theory or policy: 

Many attempts have been made to apply biological principles zo the 
interpretation of history and the guidance of statecraft, especially since the 
popularization of the principles associated with the name of Darwin. Such 
attempts have generally been undertaken less in the spirit of the sc-entific 
investigator than in that of the politician; the point of departure has been a 
political conviction and not a biological truth; and as might be expected, 
when there has been any conflict between political conviction and biclogical 
truth it has been the latter that has had to give way.? 


Yet past failures should not prevent the adoption of a scientific 
statecraft, for this is the only hope of achieving permanent social 


progress: 

It has already been repeatedly suggested that tha difficulties of modern 
society can be met only by the interposition of the intellect as an active factor 
in the problem of the direction of society. In other words, the progressive 
evolution of society has reached a point where the construction and use of a 
scientific statecraft will become an indispensable factor in further develcpment 
and the only means of arresting the dreary oscillations between progress and 
relapse which have been so ominous a feature in human history. 


Such a scientific statecraft as Trotter demands would heve to 
recognize man’s real biological nature and position, with its socio- 
logical implications; the instinctive nature of a great field of 

_ ' Ibid. p. 253. This is, of course, exactly the opposite of the doctrine of Durkheim 


and of those who propose the reconstruction of government upon the basis of profes- 
sional groupings. It also conflicts wita certain phases of Dz. Trotter’s own argument. 


2 Ibid., pp. 99~100. l 3 Ibid., pp. 251-52. 
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human action and the necessity of an adequate instinctive expres- 
sion for a healthy individual or social organism; the dangers of 
» class differentiation and selfishness; and the necessity of providing 
the best constructive leadership. This leadership must not be 
one which, as formerly in Germany, is superimposed or too arti- 
ficially selected, but must rest upon the spontaneous and voluntary 
submission of society to the truly superior minds in the community. 
Trotter, therefore, comes out at the point reached by Hobhouse 
and Ward, namely, that however important and powerful is the 
influence of instinct in society, it is an unsafe guide for human 
conduct, and social progress will only be assured by putting society 
under the control of the conscious direction of the intellectual 
factors and forces. 
In the following sectior Trotter admirably summarizes his 
very fruitful social philosophy: 


All societies of which we have any knowledge have shown two general 
defects—they have proved unable to develop and direct more than a small 
fraction of the resources they theoretically possess, and they have been imper- ° 
manent, so that time after time laborious accumulations of constructive 
effort have been wasted. According to our analysis these defects are due to 
the drift of-power into the hands of the stabie-minded class, and to the deriva- 
tion of moral power and enterprise from the mechanisms of leadership and 
‚class segregation. 

A society, in order to have stability and full functional effectiveness, 
must be capable of a continually progressive absorption of its individual 
members into the general body—~an uninterrupted movement towards a com- 
plete moral homogeneity. 

A tendency towards a progressive integration of this kind can be detected 
in society today by direct observation. It is weak and its effects are fluctuating 
so that there is doubt whether it can, unless directly encouraged by human 
effort, counteract the forces whick up to now have always limited social evolu- 
tion to movements of oscillation rather than of true progress. 

The only way in which society can be made safe from disruption or decay 
is by the intervention of the conscious and instructed intellect as a factor 
among. the forces ruling its development.? . 


TOD. cit., PP. 247-54. 
2 Ibid., p. 258. Trotter’s closing paragraph, p. 259, is nearly as alarmist in tone 
as that which closed his second criginal essay. 


[To be continued] 
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ABSTRACT 


Intelligence, the only hope of an organized future, should be redefined in the light of 
present problems.—Each age defines intelligence in the light. of its own prcblems. 
Examples of this are seen in (e) periods of social breakdown when the world is drifting 
away from the individual and society, and when recourse is taken to the world of 
inner experience, to the detriment of progress in the world; and (b) in periods in 
which the intellect is at home in the world of science. It is this second attitude which 
offers hope for the future, although our day is marked by the opposite tendency. 

The place of intelligence in contemporary systems of philosophy.—A short examina- 
tion of the philosophy of empiricism, idealism, the new realism, and.mystic:sm, as 
each states the nature and function of intelligence, reveals the fact that they offer 
little or no hope for social reconstruction. The biological or instrumental view, how- 
ever, is suggested as one which offers hope for a more stable future. 


It is fitting that theories of philosophy which have been built 
. In the presence of a given set of conditions canvass their principles 
in the light of phenomena which, by the very nature of the case, 
the principles ‘as originally formulated did not contemplate. 
A theory of reality, knowledge, or conduct which had its origin 
in an environment of peace, in a period of rapid scientific advance- 
ment, and in an age of commercial exploitation must of neczssity 
reflect the general nature of Such a period; and in the presence ‘of 
a different social and physical background such a theory is likely 
to appear obsolete. -Philosophy today cannct escape the rapid 
“socialization” which is occurring in all departments of human 
interest; it should have something to say in the conflicts about 
us unless it is become either a mysterious pursuit engaged in by a 
select, group of intellectual high priests, or a refuge for.a weary 
soul. : | | 

One of the most important messages philosophy has to deliver 
to the world is that of the nature and function of intelligence in 
human experience. In the light of present facts of a social, political, 
and economic nature what theory of intelligence will offer hope 
for a clearer and saner future? | 
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Intelligence is characterized by the ability to vary the type of 
response which a given situation may provoke. Variability in 
responses, indicates a non-mechanical, non-habitual, and non- 
customary mode of behavior. And it is through variation that all 
advance, scientific, religious, political, occurs. Thus considered, 
intelligence has a definite set of functions to ae in the social 
life of a people. 

When intelligence is regarded as an end, some’ form a aris- 
tocracy is the result in which the favored few are set off “from 
the crowd’s ignoble strife.” When it is conceived as a force in the 
world which realizes itself in institutions by means of the overcoming 
of contradictions, the result is a form of fatalism which may well 
be summed up in the sentence of a modern poet: ‘‘God’s in his 
heaven, all’s well with the world.” When;-as in the philosophy of 
the new realism, it is a neutral entity or the cross-section of the 
_ environment or something that gazes charmedly on the unwindings 
of a set of indefinables, it becomes a worn-out shell with nothing to 
do in shaping affairs politically or otherwise. It may be viewed as ` 
a registering machine, as indeed it was in the philosophy of Bentham 
and the Mills, and when so conceivec it becomes wholly passive, a 
doctrine of association arises, and all reforms are based on changes 
in the physical environment. There are other conceptions, among 
which is that which denies to intelligence any creative function 
whatever, and which results in the apotheosis of faith and the 
mystical participation in a supermundane reality. 

Each of these views of intelligence has flourished in the history 
of philosophy, each a reflection of the social life, mterests, and 
problems of a period; and each leading to a more or less well- 
defined program of practical politics, moral theory, and philosophy 
of science. 

When intelligence “comes from afar?” we may be pretty sure 
that the chief things of value are not of this world, but that man 
lives and moves and has his real being in a different sphere from that 
in which our problems actually Hcurisn. We may rest assured that 
authority comes from above downward—trom the premise to the 
conclusion, from the monarch to the subject, from the master to 
the slave. Whether such a view of intelligence is the result of an 
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already existing social and political organization or whether such 
an idea leads to the latter is not essential, for regardless of prece- 
dence and causal connections these views prevail, one ir mhe 
practical and the other in the speculative activities. 

Intelligence comes from afar in those periods of social break- 
down when man is a “pilgrim and 2 stranger here,” when he is 
“seeking a city to come.” When man loses control ovez the 
forces of his environment, when, that is, some other means of ccntrol 
is substituted for the intellectual, we have that type. of political 
life or religious, depending upon the prevailing social organization, 
which is conducive to authority from some other than himan 
sources. Bankrupt intelligence and mystic participation m an 
otherworldly reality are the religious and political concomitants of 
a decaying social and philosophical life. | 

The period following the breakdown of Greek civilization is 
characterized by the numerous doctrines that arose to offer unstable 
man a “‘rock in a weary land.” Man has always found it necessary 
to have something to live by, some theoretical framework to 
orient him in his world of facts, some hypothesis to remove at 
least in part the strangeness of his journey through this vale of 
tears. And in the period in question the function of intelligence 
was to construct a tenable theory of living. A philosophy of inner 
experience, that haven of rest for a world-sick and tempest-tossed 
soul, as yet had not been developed; and man was in the century or 
two before Christ looking upon a physical and social environment 
which was gradually slipping beyond his control. Whea his 
environment had moved wholly beyond his instruments of direction, 
he had recourse to Inner experience and erected mansions un- 
attempted yet in prose or rhyme. “Go on, World, chase your 
favorite phantom,” are the words of the Cynic and the Stoic alike. 
“Give me pleasure,” says the Epicurean, “and little care I what 
are the facts of the social and physical world.” Much intelligence 
became a weariness to the flesh and a vexation of the spirit foz both 
the Stoic and the Epicurean. It became totally bankrupt in 
neo-Platonism and subordinate to faith in Christianity. In these 
latter it came in contact at no point with genuine reality, but like the 
genial hod-carrier had nothing to do but convey materials zo the 
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real builder, faith. Throughout the period from the collapse of 
Greek ` civilization to the Renaissance intelligence in the main 
gazed at a world to be controlled by prayer, fasts, and miracles, 
and not by judgménts which lay hold of the raw stuff of experience, 
which is to be whipped ‘into material which assists in building 
further a world to be controlled, guided, and directed. 

The Romantic movemert represents another period of intel- 
lectual decay and of emphasis on feeling, poetry, and mysticism. 
During the four centuries prior a type of intellectual life had 
flourished, had come to a head, and had broken down in social 
and political revolutions and in great revivals of religion. Then 
Tiecks and Schlägels and Schleiermachers and Rousseaus and 
Wordsworths had their dav in the gladsome primordial; then 
nature lived and was to be fondled; then feeling ran rampant in 
social, artistic, and moral life; then dreams of liberty, fraternity, 
and equality were dreamed and expressed in declarations and 
constitutions; then intelligence, which had a little earlier flourished 
in the realms of physical and formal astronomy, in optics, physi- 
ology, and mathematics, “came trailing clouds of glory from God 
who is our home.” A century or two before morality could be 
‘treated more geometrico, and anomalies of the moon were matters 
of deepest intellectual interest; but in the Romantic period morality 
ran riot in the feelings, and the moon became the object of worship 
in poetry as she “Nightly to the listening earth repeats the story 
of her birth.” No longer was the flower to be subjected to cold, 
intellectual classification as was the wont of Linnaeus, but its 
essence was expressed more adequately in the nature poetry cf 
the Romanticists. 

Such, in brief, is the temper of mind when the world is slipping 
from under the feet of a people. And it is today fitting that 
philosophers undertake an estimate of our own period. While it is 
natural for every age to have believed that that particular one was 
the greatest in history, and for thinkers of every period to have 
looked upon their own as one of transition and of deepest signifi- 
cance for the future, it will pass without serious objection that 
our present period is one in need of careful direction due in part 

to the many channels opened for the release of hope, desire, and 
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interest. We have just witnessed a type of speculation and its con- 
comitant practicality topple over in the onward rush of human 
experience; another type .of ‘theory and practice has come to a 
head, borne its fruit, scattered its seed, and died. 

It is certainly. true that the world is getting beyond the Gnd 
of the individual; no one is large enough to carry a great measure 
or guarantee the success of a policy; but things are done by grups, 
leagues, unions, trusts, drives, organizations. We have yet to 
see whether groups can accomplish such results as will hold the 
mind of man on the affairs of'this world, or whether, failing, we 
shall again have recourse to that inner world where “Iron bars do 
not a prison make.” 

There are. grave dangers, however, in over-socialization. It 
should be remembered that all great principles were once the hepe 
and possession of an insignificant minority, and that progress has 
always been made by the individual at the point of breakdown 
between an old theory, hypothesis, or custom, and facts which 
could not be interpreted in terms of the old. Such advarce is 
possible only in the experience of the individual—he is the focal 
point of progress and change, the mutant who deviates sufficiently 
from the norm to carve oùt new paths for the release of human 
energies. Over-socialization leads to the same throttling of 
intelligence, the same strangling of initiative that results from 
any other form of absolutism. Society can be as autocratic and 
tyrannical as states and churches have been. Constitctions 
which have been-written for the safeguarding of liberties may be 
turned into instruments of imprisonment. 

The one saving feature of all such overorganized life has been 
that the rules promulgated for guiding behavior have been and of 
necessity must be so general that they are not applicable to any 
particular case, and they leave to the individual the opportunity of 
exercising his curiosity in the. pleasant but useless pastime of deter- 
_ mining whether or not his own case falls under the géneral rules. 
The stifling thing, however, is that the rules mark out the limits 
within which the individual may exercise any intelligence whazever. 

Our time is marked by a movement toward mysticism and 
romance. The revival of interest in spiritualism, the hypnotic 
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influence of the fact that the individual is a member of the Great 
Society, and that there appears to be some invisible power, whether 
state, union, or church, are forces which tend to shift responsibility 
to a superindividual power, and to remove ultimately the seat of 
sanctions for conduct to another world. 

There is another attitude in the histcry of intelligence which 
flourishes in periods of peace and prosperity. Man’s attention is 
then directed to the affairs of this world, science flourishes, com- 
merce and industry enlarge, and great waves of expansion in all 
lines of human interest occur. Channels are opened which release 
desire, interest, and hope; man becomes a citizen of this world; 
his values and his problems are here, and he seeks for their realiza- 
tion and solution in terms of human experience. His prayers 
become expressions of praise and not lamentations; a God of 
justice takes the place of a God of love; the forms of religious 
worship rather than the spirit of 1: are emphasized; when he 
prays, “Thy will be done,” he actually means that he wants things 
to remain as they are; and “Thy kingdom come” for him connotes 
a world of greater opportunities to chase kis phantom. This is the 
period of the birth of the individuel; he grows away from his 
group as he masters the technique for the control of his natural 
environment, when he no longer needs the direct support of his 
fellows in his enterprises. ‘In economic, political, and social life 
the “captain of industry,” tke “boss,” and the “leader” originate. 
In literature classicism and naturalism prevail; in politics the law 
of nature becomes free from the law of Gad, as is witnessed in the 
movement from Aquinas and Suarez to Grotius—jus naturale 
is dissociated from revelatio; and in science sweeping hypotheses are 
projected and are verified or rejected on the principle of their 
value in accounting for the facts of human experience in the par- 
ticular field of investigation. Great outward movements, marvel- 
ous appreciation of this world and its problems and values are 
characteristics of this period. Life reaches out from its shell, so 
to speak, and its tentacles explore all recesses. In such periods 
intelligence is at home in this world. 

But these attitudes represent the atmosphere in which intelli- 
gence operates: they do not indicate any of the precise methods by 
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which it brings about its results. At the outset several views of 
the nature and function of intelligence were indicated; and :f we 
wish to express them in terms of philosophic movements we may 
say that they are the biological or instrumental, the idealstic, 
the empirical, the realistic, and the mystical ‘respectively. Each 
view figures in the thought of today as every student of philosophy 
well knows. It certainly would be rank injustice to attempt to 
give an adequate view of intelligence as expressed in each of these 
tendencies, but fortunately such is not our purpose; we are insisting 
on a.recanvass of the contributions of each to determine what may 
be offered for the solution of problems everywhere about us. 

It is in the logic of a system that we may well look for the social. 
implications of that system. Logic displays intelligence as it 
functions in the process of judgment, the kernel of the technique 
by which new heavens and new earths are created. 

If an idealism which removes ultimate values from this world 
to another, which sees in the efforts of man the operations of 
_ appearances and not reality, which considers the only good the 
Good Will, which regards all change as a process of self-realization or 
the realization of an Absolute idea—if such a program will assist 
in the solution of problems about us, well and good. In the 
logic of such a system judgments are always partial, and reality 
is of such a nature that it can never be comprehended by the 
finite knower, who must be content to beat the thin air of appear- 
ances. The net result is that intelligence, through the medium of 
its operation, the judgment, flounders hopelessly in the seeming-in- 
vain efforts to reach the Holy Grail of an Absolute Mind. 

The logic of empiricism, best expressed in the works of John 
Stuart Mill, presents difficulties equally serious. We might pass 
over them without mention with the solacing thought so well 
expressed by Mr. Schiller that it is useless to castigate a dead sorse, 
were it not for the fact that the same dead horse finds a place in 
the practical intellectual activities of the day. Working on the 
assumption of a given environment, a reflecticn of that authority 
which English peoples have so bravely in their practice struggled 
against, the judgment consists in the presentation to this given 
reality an idea of itself, this idea being a copy of the reality in 
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question. It is easily seen that such a view of the judgment can 
in no way effect a modification of the world or a reconstruction of 
a chaotic situation. 

The realistic or physical and mataematical view of intelligence 
is the most recent addition to the philosophical household. The 
certainty of mathematics has always made a strong appeal to men 
and has led them to attempt to introduce the same rigor into other 
lines of interest. All views of this nature are difficult in detail 
but simple in principle. The logic of the modern rationalistic 
movement is, briefly, that a few active indefinables somewhat 
like unto the atoms of Leucippus and Democritus, somehow “‘start”’ 
in the world (not in the “world” as we know it) and in some manner 
determine a universe. Now human intelligence has as its purpose 
the unearthing of these dynamic entities by the method of analysis 
or internal scrutiny, and on the emotional side to dissipate itself 
in the capacity of a charmed spectator at the diverse ways these 
entities take their wonders to perform. Judgments are mere 
expressions In symbols of what is discovered, neither adding to, 
nor subtracting from, true reality, which is always a complication 
of some of the indefinakles. In both idealism and new realism 
human intelligence is impotent, in the one dealing with appearances, 
in the other a trailer of aggressive indefinables. The same may be 
said of empiricism and mysticism—in the former intelligence 
registers the facts of an objective environment, in the latter it has 
utterly surrendered. 

It would be useless to pursue farther the ae attitude of 
mind than was indicated in the earlier parts of the paper. As far 
as reconstruction in the judgment is concerned it has nothing to 
offer, for it indicates precisely that reconstruction is impossible and 
that judgments are futile. It represents the attitude so admirably 
expressed on the great seal of tke state of Virginia. In effect it ` 
says, “I am down, O World, and your foot is on my neck. What 
more can be done but to philosophize on the vanity of human 
wishes?” 

From the instrumental stanépoint intelligence acili does 
something; it is conceived as a means in a larger process of experi- 
ence; it is regarded as a creative energy which operates in at least 
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two directions, namely, in thé creation of valuable objects ir the 
nature of habits of action, customs, and institutions; and ir the 
creation of the agent who expresses the judgment. ‘In this sense 
intelligence has as one of its chief purposes the adjusting of con- 
flicting interests, the resolution of counteracting forces, and the 
resultant creation. of a more adequate background in the neture 
of the character of the one who judges. Judgments occur in a 
fluid medium and not in a fixed environment either of complicated 
indefinables or of physical objects; nor yet in one in which an 
_ Absolute Mind is realizing itself, or in which chaos so prevails as to 
paralyze intelligence. On the instrumental view the predicate of 
the judgment is a tentative program of behavior, the subject is the 
unquestioned “this” (unquestioned, that is to say, as to its exist- 
ence, but questioned as to its meaning), the copula is the active, 
dynamic, try-on process that is present in every live judgment: 
The result of such a process is a settled mode of action—settled for 
the present at least—which terminates in habits for the individual, 
customs for the group, and institutions for the race. 

Such a view of intelligence is again advanced as a meas of 
social, political, economic, religious, and scientific reform. It 
advances the thesis that direction of:forces and the resultant crea- 
tion of institutions and objects of value cannot occur by blind 
mysticism, nor by obedience to a “given,” whether in reltgion, 
government, science, or society; nor by gazing on a set of indefin- 
ables, or fanning the thin air of appearances; but by diligent and 
painstaking projection of hypotheses, and veritication of them by 
the methods of science. 
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ABSTRACT 


Czech society ‘offers rich sociological material. Need of social theory became 
conscious in the last part of the nineteenth cer:tury. Czech philosophy was long 
influenced by German thought, then by Hume, Comte, and Spencer, introduced by 
Masaryk. He later impressed his social theories upon the movement for Czech 
independence. Translations from other literatures: Chalupny, Beneš, Foustka. 


It is natural that the history of Czech Society, in which all the 
important periods of the history of Czech countries have been 
reflected, offers rich material for studies on the manners in which 
the national idea developed under all these different conditions. 

At the time when the Czech natizn became conscious of its 
existence, and its literature had begun to emerge from the mist 
of romanticism toward correct scientifc knowledge; the need of 
forming a theory about the many various espressions of domestic 
life was felt. The characteristic sign of the second half of the 
nineteenth century is just this search for < theoretical basis. 

Czech philosophy was, for a long time, influenced by the German 
philosophical system, because there was domestic tradition existing 
‘from -modern times on which it could lzan. But neither the intel- 
Jectualism of Hegel nor the empiricism 2f Herbart was able to serve 
as basis for the understanding of the Czech spirit, the character- 
istic sign of it is that every theoretical protlem very soon becomes 
a question of practice. 

A wholesome influence on Czech philosophy came from the 

' West with the names Hume. Comte, and Spencer, to whom public 
attention was drawn by the writings of Professor Masaryk, the 
present president of the Czechoslovak Republic. 

‘In order to harmonize the scientific knowledge of the Czech 
spirit, Masaryk treated in his work, entitled Concrete Logic, the 
classification of sciences and their mutual relations. This book was 
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at the same time the first Czech scientific sociological work: it was 
soon followed by special studies of this science, among which 
The Social Problem, is deserving of mention because it proves that 
Masaryk very soon turned from abstract theories to concrete 
cases in social life. In some other works, The Czech Problem. Our 
Crisis, John Huss, Charles Havliček, he explained the historical 
and social meaning of Czech history and established as an ideal 
for the individual as well as for the whole of society scientific 
character, freedom of thinking, and morality in action. Masaryk 
studied the domestic conditions of the Russians as well as of the 
Czechs and pronounced his opinion on the Russian problem in 
his work Russia and Europe, translated also into English, which 
was published just at the time when Russia began to attract the 
attention of the whole world. | 

It is not necessary to enlarge upon how Masaryk, during the 
war, by his deep scientific work, raised the question of Czech 
independence to a problem of vital interest for all Europe ard by 
what success this activity was attended. He united harmon‘cally 
in his person, theory and deep social feeling with an energetic 
activity in practice. oe 

Under the direct or indirect influence of Masaryk a number of 
translations of prominent sociological works were introduced into 
Czech literature and literary papers began to give much attention 
to social problems. The same influence caused the young genera- 
tion of writers during the last ten years of the nineteenth ceatury 
to take a large part in the social movement and to turn from purely 
expressive methods toward the study of the working of 3ocial 
forces on the fate of the individual. 

Among Masaryk’s pupils was Emanuel Chalupny who gave to 
Czech literature its first genuine systematic sociological treatise, 
entitled Sociology, a work of fifteen volumes. 

Another pupil of Masaryk’s and his well-known collaborator 
in the achievement of Czech independence is Dr. Edward Beneš 

- who studied, besides other problems, the ideology of Czech political 
parties and in a work entitled Partiality, which discusses from a 
critical point of view the different theories of the foundation of 
parties, seeking the general principles of their development, their 
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NEWS AND NOTES - 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


\ 


American Sociological Society-——President James P. Lichtenberger 
announces that the next meeting. of the Society will be held in Chicago, 
December 27—29, in the Auditorium Hotel, This decision was made by 
the Executive Committee of the Society following the decision of the | 
American Economic Association to meet in ‘this city. The American 
Political Science Asscciation and the National Community Center 
Association will also meet in Chicago i in the Christmas holidays.. 


Boston University. —The Sociological ‘Society of the College . of 
Liberal Arts was.established a year ago for the purpose of promoting a 
more intelligent acquaintance with the vital sociological topics o= the 
day among the students of Boston University. Membership ir the 
society is open only to those students in sociology maintaining a high 
average who evince special interest and ability. At present the member- 
ship consists of fifty-three students, of which number twenty-three are 
alumni, and thirty are active. Among the subjects and speakers during 
the year were “Right Interest of Our Young Citizenship in Social 
Work,” by Robert W. Kelso; “Social Problems in China,” by Anna 
Lulu Golisch; “A Psychological Study of Samuel Adams,” by. Professor 
R. W. Harlowe; “Mental Hygiene,” by Dr. F. E. Williams, and by 
Dr.: Charles F. Bancroft; “Fear as a Basis of Altruism,” by Mr. A. L. - 
Miller, president of the society; “Sociology in China,” by Professor 
James Q. Dealey; and “Mental Testing and Family Case Work, ” by 
Mr. Jobn P. Currie.—Mary B. Bownircu, Secretary. 


Brown University —Brown University is co-operating with Shanghai 
College in the establishment of a “Brown in China.” The University, 
through its student bedy and alumni, is planning to establish what ulti- 
mately will become a school of sociology, emphasizing the training of 
teachers in the.social sciences and of workers for social settlements and 
other social agencies. Professor Daniel H..Kulp IT, of Shanghai College, 
is in charge of the work and has in mind the erection of a building to be 
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devoted to sociological purposes, including library, museum, equipment 
for research studies, and rooms for advanced classes. 

A well-established social settlement near the college, in the heart of 
the mill district of Shanghai, has already justified its existence, and it is 
expected that the movement for enlargement in sociological directions 
will rapidly be pushed by Brown University. 

Professor James Q. Dealey, head of the department of sociology of 
Brown University, spent the second semester of 1921 lecturing at Shang- 
hai College. 


-University of California—Dr. George B. Mangold, director of the `- 


Missouri School of Social Economy, is giving lectures in the summer 
school on the subjects “Problems of Child Welfare” and “Constructive 
Social Work.” 


University of Kansas.—Dr. Stuart A. Queen; director of the Simmons 
College School of Social Work, resigned to accept a professorship in the 
department of sociology. 


University of Southern Calzforna—Prcfessor C. E. Rainwater is acting 
head of the department of sociology for the summer session, in which 
ten courses in sociology are being cffered. 

Dr. W. C. Smith was supervisor for a conference on social studies in 
secondary schools held recently at the University, and participated in 
by large numbers of public-school teachers and principals of southern 
California. One of the recommendations of this conference was that 
the secondary curricula, as far as possible, should be organized with the 
social studies as a core. 

W. W. Clark, social-research expert of the Los Angeles public schools 
and formerly sociologist of the California Bureau of Juvenile Research, 
is giving an extension seminar in Los Angeles entitled “Seminar in Social 
Research,” in which a group of problems in educational sociology is being 
investigated. | 

The third edition of the Introduction to Sociology by E. S. Bogardus 
was published in June by the University of Southern California Press. 
The new volume contains 450 pages and is built around the central sub- 
jects of social attitudes, social values, social interaction, and socialization. 
It is the second book by the same author to be published in the third 
edition. 

Ten advanced students in social research in the department have 
completed the collecting of daza for a dictionary of social-work termi- 
nology. 


+ 


REVIEWS 


The Behavior of Crowds, A Psychological Study. By EVERETT 
Drean Martin. New York: Harper ang Brothers, 1320. 
Pp. viit305. $2.00. 

The “motivation” of this book is the author’s conviction that crowd 
formation and crowd thinking are daily becoming a more serious menace 
to civilization. “I know of nothing,” he says (p. 6), “which today so 
menaces, not only the values of civilization, but also—it is the same 
thing in other words, perhaps—the achievement of personality and true 
knowledge of self as the growing habit of behavior as crowds.” Few 
students of social psychology will be disposed to deny the danger, or 
fail to share the author’s apprehension. The crowd (not the group) is 
a social nuisance, and the formation of crowds is made increasingly easy 
by the rapid development of the technique of intercommunication. 

It is perhaps necessary to point out that the crowd, as here conceived, 

“the peculiar mental condition which sometimes occurs when people 
oak and act together, either immediately where the members of the 
group are present and in close contact, or remotely as when they affect 
one another in a certain way through the medium of an organization, a 
party or séct, the press, etc.” (p. 6). That is to say, the crowds here 
under discussion are “psychological” crowds. Any group may become 
such a crowd. 

Now the formation and behavior of the psychological crowd aze, so 
the author believes, in large part unconsciously determined, and hence 
are explicable only by application of the method employed in psycho- 
analysis in ferreting cut the repressions, complexes, compulsions, fixa- 
tions, etc., which constitute the mechanism of the indivicually 
iatou: 

Since “the apparently ‘Impersonal’ iia of the neurotic is psycho- 
logically determined, though unconsciously, may there not be a like 
unconscious psychic determination of much that is called social 
behavior?” “It is my thesis,” the author declares, “that this is so, 
and that there are certain types of social behavior which are character- 
ized by unconscious motivation to such a degree that they may be placed 
in a definite class of psychic-phenomena”’ (p. 5), that is, of course, in 
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the class of crowd phenomena... He puts in italics the statement that, 
“the -crowd-mind is a phenomenon which should best be classed with 
dreams, delusions, and the various forms of automatic behavior” (p. 19). 
Crowd behavior, then, is “in a sense, psychopathic and has many ele- 
ments in common with somnambulism, the compulsion neurosis, and 
even paranoia” (p. so). 

But is crowd behavior really psychopathic? Is crowd-mindedness 
really a disease? If so it is practically <miversal, for there are few 
indeed who are not affected by the influence of one or more crowds. We 
are all crowd men more or less. Would it not be more accurate to say 
that crowd behavior is analogcus in some respects to that of the neurotic? 
It certainly sometimes resembles that of the lunatic! But there is 
nothing pathological, strictly or “in a sense, ” in, for instance, the antics 
of a college crowd celebrating a football victory. Such phenomena are 
wholly explicable on the basis of normal instincts and impulses. 

But even if there is only an analogy between crowd behavior and, 
say, paranoia, it may still be true that much light may be thrown on 
crowd behavior by the employment of psychoanalysis; for normal as 
well as abnormal behavior often owes its origin to causes of which the 
individual is unaware, that.is to say, uncenscious. A method helpful 
in the study of abnormal psychic phenomena ought to be valuable also 
in the study of the normal. It is not necessary, then, to reduce crowd 
mentality to the psychopathic to justify the application of the author’s 
method. 

Reference of crowd motivation to the unconscious is, of course, as 
the author is well aware, nothing new. He quotes a page from Le Bon 
in which that author says, “It is precisely these general qualities of 
character, governed by forces of which we are unconscious ... . that 
in crowds become common property.” But this book probes deeper 
than Le Bon. It makes practically no use of the suggestion-imitation 
principle. Many will regard this as a weakness. The author admits 
that suggestion and imitation do play a larger part in determining our 
thinking, but he sees ‘‘no reason why they should be more operative in 
causing the crowd-mind than in other social situations” (p. 33). Is it 
not because the crowd, in which the attention of many is strongly and 
narrowly focused and the emotions abnormally stimulated, ‘presents a 
social situation peculiarly conducive to their operation? — 

None of the foregoing observaticns are designed to belittle the value 
of this book or its method. Merely as a revealer of the dangers of crowd 
formation and crowd thinkinz, of the hypocrisies, insimcerities, and 
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asininities of crowds, and the necessity of a new method of education 
to counteract their influence and to prevent their formation, it is one cf 
the best books on the subject thus far published. No student of sccial 
psychology can afford to overlook it. Its wide reading by the public 
would be an excellent antidote to crowd formation and the dangers cf 
crowd thinking. i 


2 , I. W. HOWERTH 
COLORADO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The Community: An Introduction to the Study of Community Leader- ` 
‘ship and Organization. By Epuarp C. LINDEMAN. New York: 
Association Press, 1921. Pp. 222. $1.75. 


Few of the younger generation of rural leaders have grasped the 
problems of country life with new insight and have the ability to clerify 
them by concise statement as has the author of this little manual, who 
is professor of sociology at the North Carolina College for Women and 
is executive secretary of the American Country Life Association. The 
book makes no pretension to be a thoroughgoing treatise, but is prepared 
primarily for the use of study groups of Y.M.C.A. workers and other 
community leaders and its purpose and content is best indicated by its 
subtitle. The latter half of the book dealing with community organiza- 
tion and leadership is more original and stronger than the earlier chapters. 
The instinctive basis of the social nature of man as outlined in the first 
chapter does not furnish the strongest or a conclusive argument. ‘The 
word institution is used in various senses—is agriculture (p. 82° an 
institution? A clear-cut distinction between community and neighbor- 
hood is made (p. ọ), but later the neighborhood is defined as' consisting 
of “those families within walking distance of the home of any particular 
individual” (p. 29), a definition hardly tenable. The classification of 
communities, such as the division of urban communities into industrial, 
commercial, and political, is very suggestive and brings out new points of 
view; but the distinction between villages and open country communi- 
ties is confusing, does not agree with other passages, and evidently is 
. made with some hesitation by the author. The analysis of home rela- 
‘tions is excellent. The chapter on “Needs and Agencies” forms a 
good outline for discussion purposes. Under religious organizations the 
International Sunday School Association and its local branches is not 
mentioned though it is more of an interdenominational agency anc has 
a more widespread rural constituency than fhe Y.M.C.A. 
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The treatment of the relation of institutions of the community and 
the chapter on ‘‘Institutionalism and Division of Labor” show clear 
insight into the heart of the community problem and present fundamental ~ 
principles governing institutional development. His statement of the 
process of community: action challenges attention to a phase of com- 
munity structure which has been often neglected and deserves further 
study: ‘In our present state of group organization and of institutional 
allegiances, it is folly to think of a community as an association of indi- 
viduals. It is an associatior of groups. In the functional sense, it is 
these groups which give direction and policy to community action” 
(p. 119). 

The analysis of steps in' community action, based on the study of 
over seven hundred community projects, is a real contribution to the 
study of community behavior and the comments thereon comprise some 
of the best material on principles of community organization which has 
been published. These are elaborated in two chapters on “Theories and — 
Principles of Community Organization,” and the ten principles stated 
on pages 172-86 form a particularly valuable outline, especially as 
regards leadership, publicity, the necessity of education through dis- 
cussion, and the emphasis on local autonomy. A very serviceable out- 
line of the types of community organization is given, though there might 
be added to the “compound type” (p. 148), a third which is based on a 
functional method of organization as suggested by J. K. Hart and the 
writer. 

The main theme of the book is: “The essential problem of com- 
munity organization is to furnish a working relationship between the 
Democratic Process and Specialism” (p. 129). Specialism refers to the 
division of labor among institutions, agencies, and experts; but the 
author does not state, though he doubtless recognizes, that specialism 
is also a phase of the life of the individual and that group “specialism” 
is both cause and product cf the diverse interests of the individual. 
Specialism is but a phase of individualism, brought to attention by the 
enfeeblement of community life in modern times. The author well 
emphasizes that the community is a means Jor relating these two desires, 
though it should be added that not only democracy but social responsi- 
bility is necessary for social contro.. . 

The last chapter on Christian leadership forms a challenge to the 
institutionalism of the churck, but its chief value is in its statement of 
the principles of leadership, and in its scientific sanction of the dis- 
tinctively Christian principles. “ 
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As “an introduction to the study of community leadership and 
organization” it is the most stimulating discussion and shows the 
largest grasp of the essential paren of any book which has come to 
my attention. 


DWIGHT SANDERSON 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


The New World, Problems in Political Geography. By ISAIAH 
Bowman, Ph.D. New York: World Book Co., 1921. Pp. 
vii+632. $6.00. 

= “No one,” says the author of The New World, “can contemplate 
with equanimity, in view of the state of political education in the United 

States, our relation to affairs,” that is to say, to world-politics. 

The United States possess great resources and vast powers, material 
and moral, but, as a people, we are provincial, without political traditions 
or training in world-politics. This book is a contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the world, the new world, in which we have just begun to “ive. 
It is, in fact, an attempt to present national and international problems 
from the point of view of geography. - Just because it deals with polizical 
geography and political boundaries from the point of view of polizical 
problems it-is something more than a map of the new world. It is 
rather an attempt to describe the forces that have made and are now 
changing the map of the world. These fcrces are of two kinds: racial 
and economic. The peace conference attempted to readjust policzical 
boundaries in terms of racial and cultural groups. But in doing soit | 
disturbed, and in some instances destroyed, the economic organization. 
In seeking to settle one set of international problems it created an entirely 
new set. 

It is the rlée which these two forces, cultural and economic, are 
playing in different parts of the world, with which the present volume 
is concerned. Political geography has ceased to be a study of what is, 
merely, and tends to become a study of what is in process. 

It is this fact which will make the present volume peculiarly inter- 


esting to students of sociology. 


ROBERT E. PARZ 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Community Life and Civic Problems. Ey HOWARD COPELAND HILL. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1922. Pp. vii+528-+xxxiii. $1.40. 

For a number of years, instructors in sociology, an the one hand, and 

teachers i in Sry civics, on the other, have been urging the impor- 
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tance of a textbook that would bring to the study of the community the 
new points of view which have grown up in recent years with the new 
interest in social, industrial, and political problems. The difficulties in 
the way were of two sorts: (1} the teachers in secondary schools have not 
had the point of view of the sociologist; and (2) the sociologists did not 
fully understand the needs of eigkth-grade students. The book had to 
be wrought out in the classroom, 

In Mr. Hill’s book, Community Life bh Civic Problems, there seems 
to be a solution‘of this problem. Both as to organization and content, 
this volume is admirably conceived anc. ingeniously carried out. 

The subject-matter is divided into four parts: (1) “Group Life, = 
(2) “Problems of the Community,” (3) “Industrial Society,” (4) 
“Government and Politics.” 

Under these larger headings the life of the community is sketched 
from its more intimate and elementary manifestations in the family, the 
school, and the church, to its more problematic expressions in the govern- 
ment of the local community, the state, and the nation. ` 

Without, perhaps, expressly aiming to do so, the author has answered 
the questions about the community as they are likely to arise in the ex- 
perience of the pupil. 

At the same time it has been the purpose of the author, not merely 
to find answers to questions already raised, but to raise new ones. To 
do this, he has sought to widen and exterd the experience of the pupil by 
references to general literature, including books of travel, biography, and 
fiction, in which the various aspects of the community life a are described 
in a vivid, concrete, and interestinz way. 

The first and most valuable thing that a book or a teacher can do for 
a student of society is to make him interested in his own cummunity; to 
inspire him with an ambition to read and inquire about it; to raise ques- 
tions rather than settle them; to create in the pupil a hopeful and 
adventurous attitude toward his community problems rather than a 
dogmatic and opinionated one.. This is precisely what this volume, with 
its inviting courses of readings on various topics, should do. 

Finally there is, at the close o- each chapter, an excellent series of 
references which ere intended primarily for the teacher, and which indi- 
cate where the subject-matter of the various chapters is discussed in a 
wider context and in a more theroughgoing way. This will permit 
teachers of community civics in secondary schools to profit in the future, 
as they have not done in the past, by their own studies of economics and 
sociology in the universities. This volume, in other words, completes 
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the bridge between the university and the secondary schools which has 
so long made fruitful contact and interaction between them impossible. 

With this connection established, it seems likely that much of that 
elementary sociology that has been taught up to the present in the cal- 
leges will find a place in the curriculum of the high schools. | 


ROBERT E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ` 


The Psychology of Adolescence. With an editor’s preface and 
preface by the author. By FREDERICK Tracy. New York: 
Macmillan, 1920. Pp. x+246. $2.50. | 

Dr. Tracy’s book, The Psychology of Adolescence, is fairly compre- 
hensive in outline, including a description of the physical and mental 
changes of adolescence, giving an account of the instinctive, emotional, 
intellectual, and volitional life at this time, and entering into a discus- 
sion of sex, aesthetic and moral, and religious feelings and their place in 
adolescent development. He is particularly concerned with these 
characteristics of adolescence as they influence the relation of the boy 
or girl to society and as they furnish pedagogical suggestions. 

It is to be regretted, in view of his excellent selection of topics, that 
the author’s treatment leaves much to be desired. Although he q.otes 
freely from the Adolescence of G. Stanley Hall, he seems to have missed 
the real meaning of edolescent psychology, which was first described 
by that eminent psychologist and educator. Furthermore, there is no 
indication that Dr. Tracy is familiar with recent data furnished by the 
psychoanalysts and behaviorists which throw much light on adcleszerce 
when their implications are applied to that period of life. 

To the reader versed in the newer psychology, to whom adoleszence’ 
appears as a transition from the emotional and behavioristic reactions 
of childhood to the somewhat different reactions of adulthood, iz will 
be disappointing to find that-Dr. Tracy is content with the old descrip- 
tive method for the most part. His failure to appreciate the nec2ssity 
of this transition and its fundamental meaning in the life of the indi- 
vidual, not only implies an ignorance of psychoanalysis and the newer 
trends in psychology in general, but makes his book a less valuadle ` 
contribution than might otherwise have been the case. 


Puryiuis BLANCHARD 
BELLEVUE HospPrraL 
NEw York City 
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‘The abstracts and the bibliography in this issue were prepared under the general 
direction of K. E. Barnhart, by Evelyn Buchan, M. 5. Everett, Guy B. Johnson, Marie 
L. Kasak, Daniel C. Fu, Beryl Rogers, and Wiley B. Sanders, of the Department of 
Sociology of the University of Chicago. 


Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the ““Tentative eee for 
the Classification of the Literature of Sociology and Social Sciences” given in the 
March number of the Journal. 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Intelligence and Behavior.—Behaviorism has not furthered our knowledge or 
intelligence. Its substitutes in terminology are futile; its hypothesis does not fulfil its 
promise. To know that expectation, desire, understanding, are a set of incipient 
adjustments is useless, unless we are provided with the differentiae——A. A. Roback, 
Psychological Review, XXIX (January, 1922), 54-62. (I, 4.) E. B. 


A New Formula for Behaviorism:— A non-bhysical behaviorism is possible: It will 
include introspection; 'it revea.s only potentialities for behavior. Concepts involved: 
As a first step the concepts suggested are “stimulating agency,” “behavior cue,” 
“behavior object,” and “behavior act.”—-Edward Chace Tolman, Psychological 
Review, XXIX (January, 1922), 44-53. (I, 4.) E. B. 


The Paradox of the Thinking Behaviorist.—Images in behavioristic theory: Watson 
and cthers deny the existence of images. Awareness: consists in using muscles in a 
language mechanism, and using the same set of muscles simultaneously in another 
moticn. To be conscious of being aware would call for a third simultaneous motion, 
and soon. Existence of the behaviorist denies his own theory: He is a human organism, 
thinking in laryngeal and other muscular movements; professes to think of entities 
outside his body; this thinking ‘s not accounted for by ‘movements of his own muscles. 
To do this he must be aware, and awareness is not accounted for in behavioristic 
theory —Arthur O. Lovejoy, Philosophical Review, XXXI (March, 1922), i a 


(T, 4.) 


Universal Education and the Increase of Gentus.—Men of talent and genius are 
the true agents of human progress. To advance sociéty we must learn to increase 
their number. Genius is not self-propagating, but must be encouraged. Heredity, 
plus opportunity to use his powers, is necessary. Environment and genius: Economic, 
social, and educational factors are the real determinants of the amount of genius 
manifested. Religious environment and density cf population are not so important. 
Education and genius: The eduzaticnal system is to place before all the members of 
society the opportunity for development that knowledge affords.—Ira W. Howerth, 
Educational Review, LXIII (January, 1922), 50-56. (I, 2.) E. B. 


The “Blond” Eskimos.—Color cf eyes, color and shape of hair, and complexion 
of the Copper Eskimos does not differentiate them from the other branches of their 
race, nor lend any support to the theory of Scandinavian or even European admixture. . 
rh ates Jenness, American BRU COR USS, XXHI S EET 1921), 2 par 
(I, 2 

Must We Give up Instincts in Psychology?—The inner tendency to action, 
however modified by education, presupposes a minimum core or ioundation in the 
inherited structures of the organism without which it could not have had a beginning. 
So far as this core is inborn and so far as it makes possible a an interactions 
with the environment, it deserves the name “instinct.” —J. R. Geiger, Journal of 
Philosophy, KIX. (February 16, 1922), 94-97. (I, 2.) E. B. 
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A Theory of Personality.— Self and personality: Self is the full reality of a conscious 
subject, with all his thoughts, feelings, wishes, and perceptions. A person :s an 
incarnated self considered in all its relations to the external world and to its own past 
and destiny. Sex as a mark of personality: Sexval one-sidedness is one of the most 
fundamental limitations of self, constituting its personality. Every organ in the 
‘human body has a sexual character. Genius is masculine, due largely to the social 
situation. Sexual attraction promotes diminution of one-sidedness. Family relation- 
ships, as of father and daughter, brother and sister, as well as friendships, invalve a 
sexual elemént.—-Wincenty Lutoslawski, Mind, CXXI (January, 1922), ae T4) 


Belief as a Derived Emotion.— Net a primary emotion: Unlike fundamental 
types of emotion, as anger, fear, disgust, belief has no specific motor expressions. 
That it isan emotion follows from its conative force, impelling to action; but whereas 
each primary emotion has its specific end, belief is an end in itself. Not a comtound 
emotion: ‘The same arguments prove that belief is not formed by blending primary 
emotions. Prospective emotions of desire: Deprived emotions are members cf, or . 
named points in, a continuously graded scale ot emotional experiences which may 
accompany and qualify the operation of any strong desire. Belief is among these.~ 
William McDougall, Psychological Review, XXVIII (September, 1921), 315 27- 


(I, 4.) 


The Nature of Man.—Man is different from the animals in that he binds in one 
the continuity of the past, present, and future, beginning with each generation where 
the previous generation left off. This is the basis of all progress——Cassius J. Keyser, 
Hibbert Journal, XX (January, 1922), 324-34. (I, 4.) r E. B. 


L'expression des émotions.—-The psychological principles by which the expression 
of the emotions has been explained are the association of useful habits, the association 
of analogous sensations, and the connection of muscular movements of expression with 
sensory Ideas. Physiological explanations of emotions: Spencer, Darwin, and Wundt 
formulated these theories and likewise the physiological principles of the diffuse 
discharge, the direct action of the nervous system, and the modification of innervetion. 
None of these psychologists has sufficiently distinguished the emotional shock from the 
succeeding diverse emotional reactions. A great number of the latter may be explained 
as variations of excitation and depression. Hallion has found the reactions cf the 
vegetative life to be the same for different emotions. Lapicque explains the expression 
of emotions on the basis of his theory of chronaxy. Sociological explanations of emotion: 
The theories of Darwin, Spencer, and Wundt have the serious defect of being neither 
sufficiently physiological nor social. Some American psychologists, of whom Cannon 
is the most notable, have added chemical explanations to the psychophysiological 
interpretations which have proved inadequate. There are three centers of the physio- 
logical reactions of emoticns, the lower, middle and higher, corresponding t> tre 
organic, reflex, and voluntary emotional reactions—Georges Dumas, Revue Shiio- 
sophique, XLVII (January-February, 1922), 32~72. (I, 4.) M. S.E. 


I. THE FAMILY 


Protection of Mothers and Infants in Soviet Russie—Dr. H. Nothmann relates 
about the protection of mothers in Soviet Russia accordirg to Professor Goode: 
The department has five milliards and fifty-five million rubles yearly. Maternity 
asylums (lying-in. asylums): In Moscow exist five such institutions with five 
. hundred beds and six small asylums with approximately two hundred and fifty beds _ 
and maternity clinics. In one year 36,090 births can take place in these institutions. 
Houses for mother and child: These are the greatest achievement. Here every werking 
woman and child can find asylum for two months before and two months after.deivery 
with full payment of her salary. Three such institutions are in Moscow, one of vhich 
existed prior to the Soviet régime. Compensation of the mother: When she returns to 
work, the mother receives, in addition to her regular salary, 25~s50 per cent of the aver- 
age salary of her trade for sevén months. School for maternity and infant nurses: 
There is also a school for the training of nurses in this line of work for a periad oZ nine 
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months. Infant asylums: In Moscow there are twenty-seven Krippen (beds) for 
infants in addition to some factory Krippen. Children asylums: There are small 
houses to receive children three to five years of age, primarily for orphans, half-orphans, 
and children deserted by parents. Advisory schools and milk kitchens: Here mothers 
are instructed how to care for their infants and children. These places also receive 
sterilized milk, independently of the central milk station. There were ten such places 
in Moscow in 1918 and in 1910 this number increased to twenty. Central milk depoè: 
This depot receives milk from soviet farms and prepares it ready for use. It di 

tributes 2,000 portions daily——Dr. H. Nothmann, Die Neue Generation, XVII (July- 
August, 1921), 7-8:215-18. (II, 3.) M. L. K. 


Protection of Mothers in America.—Death-raie of mothers and infants; In the 
United States more than 23,00> women die yearly in childbed and one quarter million 
children die during the first vear of life. The new maternity bil: April 12, 1921, 
President Harding spoke before Congress in favor of the Sheppard-Towner Maternity 
Bill, thus assuring its passage. This bill provides for 1921-22 the sum of $1,480,000 
for the protection of mothers and infants and $480,000 for each following year, of 
which $10,000 is to be received by each of the forty-eight states to promote the mother’s 
protection, infant hygiene, anc the study of these questions. Resulis of the protection 
of mother and child: How much can be attained by it is shown by the infant mortality 
statistics of New York for the ast five years: Out of one thousand women in childbed 
only two die now as against five in former times; out of one thousand births there are 
only twelve still births as compared with forty-five in former times; out of every one 
thousand infants only ten (1 per cant) die during the first month of life as compared 
with forty in former times-——Dr. John Mez, Die Neue Generation, XVII (July-August, 
1921), 7-8:209. (II, 3.) M. L. K. 


Pedagogical Celibacy.—Lischarge of female teachers upon marriage: Although 
the Ministry of Education (Germany) permits female teachers to work as teachers, they 
are discharged with their day o? marriage. This is particularly true of young teachers. 
When complaining to the ministry she is told that the ministry cannot dictate orders to 
local communities. Conventional opposition ta marriage of teachers: The local com- 
munities, especially in the Catkolic West, are pitiless in their conventional opposition. 
But the greatest enemy to weman’s progress is woman herself. The female postal 
service clerks, for example, hav2 protested against the unmarried mother in their midst 
and the Catholic female teachers support the celibate requirement of teachers.-—- 
Lydia Stoecker, Die Neue Generation, XVII (July-August, 1921), 7-8:202-3. ce 3.) 

. M. L. K. 


La primanté de l’individu.—The educational advantages of the average man have ` 
greatly increased. But has society gained in the same proportion? The democrati- 
zation of society has weakened the individuality so that great leaders no longer exist. 
A great personality must have intelligence, the capacity for leadership, energy, per- 
severance, force of persuasion, and certain physical characteristics. Altruism, except 
as an expediency, is unfavorable to the expansion of the individuality. Some authors 
have attempted to explain the cecay of individuality by brachycephalic preponderance, 
but itis rather the result of the ideas of equality which accompany democracy. The con- 
tempt for worldly power which Stoicism and Christianity brought into the Roman Em-. 
pire contributed to its downfal. Social life and collective movements such as labor 
unions tend to destroy the personality. The increase in knowledge and specialization 
also have been a weakening influence. Material progress and opportunities for 
recreation have eliminated the solitary life of meditation necessary to originality of 
thought. The social prestige of wealth is also inimical to the development of great 
personalities. Georges de Leener, Revue de L’ Institut de Sociologie, IL (March, 1922), © 
243-74. (II, 4.) M. S. E. 

Why Do We Laugh?—Laughter has a biological survival value. Man being a 
sympathetic animal, laughter was necessary in order to save him a multitude of small 
sympathetic pains and depressions. Man laughs at the ludicrous. The ludicrous 
alwavs involves some maladjistment or mishap which, if contemplated without 
laughter, would displease him, or which, if it happened to him, would be mildly dis- 
_ tressing—William McDougall. Sceribners, LXXI (March, 1922), 3 59°63. a a 
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- The American Age of Ego.—Whether because of the war or Freud or something 
else, we are passing -through a period of extreme desire for self-expression. Poetry, 
drama, novel, and even history are filled with the ego’of the composer, as if expression 
is the main thing, regardless of the what and the why. Such egoism may fill a need 
of the producers, but it is hoped that it does not reflect a need of the American people 
in-general—N. P. Dawson, Forum, LXVII (February, 1922), 95~104. T H 


* + 


. I. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


‘The Rhodesian Caveman:—The skull and other findings in Rhodesia indicate 
another side branch of human eyolution, possibly later than the Neanderthal man, of 
a race which completed its mental growth before acquiring refinement of the face. Sir 
Arthur Keith places it as an African representative of the Neanderthal—J. Arthur 

Thompson, New Statesman, XVIL (November 26, 1921), 221-22. (MI, 1) E.B. «€ 


The Fossil Man of Rhodesia.—The recent discovery, in northern Rhodesia, of 
fossil remains of a hitherto unknown species of man is an important event for anzhro- 
pologists. While it is almost impossible to estimate the age of the remains, because of 
mineral complications, the facial features, nose, brain case, etc., indicate that they . 
may belong to a species more primitive than any known, with the exception o7 the 
Piltdown and Java men.—G. Elliott Smith, Atlantic, CXXIX. (April, 1922), 454-65. 

at) osaa _ G.B.J. 

Les institutions des primitifs australiens.—Territorial groups: The native Aus- 
tralians lead a predatory existerice over rigidly defined areas which they believe their 
ancestors established. The extent of the territory belonging to a particular tribe 
depends upon the abundance of resources and the amount of the population. Both 

ese facYors are fairly constant, the latter because of infanticide. The region over 
whiçh an’ Australian'may wander throughout his life is thus fixed. This division is 
similar to that found among some animals. Each territorial group is divided into 
smaller family groups which wander separately over the common range. Severe! dif- 
ferent names are sometimes applied by the native to his group. Some of these seem to 
indicate the existence of larger social units but there is no evidence of any feeling cer- 
responding to the name. Moeraage:@[here are, however, zones of social attraction. 
Groups thus allied are often of different name and language, and come together for 
the purpose of mating only. The individual, except in rare cases, may not marry 
within his own group but has his wife chosen by the old men from another groug. In 
- addition, a definite genealogical connection must exist in order to make a man in one 
. group marriageable to a waman of another group. Patriarchal organization: Th wife 
comes to live in the family of her husband. Authority rests in the hands of the old 
mien, who control the younger generation by admitting them into the higher privileges 
by a gradual process of initiation.—Nadine Ivanitzky, Revue de. L'Institut de Sociologie, 
IL (March, 1922), 175-220. (III, 1.) ` l - M. §. E. 


Arab Life and Character.—Besides religious divisions, the Arabs are divided into 
three great classes: townspeople, peasants, and Bedouins. These differ considerably 
_ but have many common characteristics. ‘They are polite, affectionate in their fami 
relations, deficient in patriotism, fanatical without being religious; are cheerful, excit- 
able, very avaricious, always ready to bribe or to take bribes. Bedouin raids are a 
constant terror to the other classes, but this and other unfortunate customs were per- - 
mitted to exist by the Turks and are now tolerated by the British.—Hon. Lorc. Rag- 
land, Nineteenth Century and After, XCI (April, 1922), 678-88. (I0,3.) G.B.J. 


Chinese Civilization and the West.—Differences between western and Chinese 
civilization: Westérn civilization is built chiefly on (1) Jewish religious heritages, (2) 
Greek cultural heritages, (3) and industrialism, ar science. ‘The Chinese religior is not 
dogma, but simply codes of ethics and.of conduct. The Lao-Tze philosophy is “pro- 
duction without possession, action without self-assertion, development without domina- 
tion.” The.West does not believe in such a code. Contact of the West with ‘China: 
Europe and American have too much of the idea of their own superiority. They have 
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gone to China to fight, to trade, and to convert. The Chinese are tolerant, their 
religion does not radically oppose science; and they are eager to learn. We must not 
mistake their apparent complacency and their pacifism for backwardness, for our “‘prog- 
ress” may be only restless change. When two great cultures meet, it often happens 
that the pupils turn out to be superior to their teacaers. We must look for the things 
which China can teach us~—Bertrand Russell, Diel, LXXI, (April, 1922), 356-64. 

(III, 6.) _ GLB. J. 


The Ceremonial Societies of the Quileute Indians.—Indians of the North Pacific 
` Coast took the main features of their ceremonials from the Kwakiutl! Indians. Basis 
of membership: (1) Members whose parents purchase affiliation for them; (2) those 
initiated as members because they have obtained a guardian spirit for that society. 
Officials of societies: Members having important offices in rituals are The Fathers, 
Firemen, Doorkeeper, Water-Carrisr, Face-Paintef, the latter a woman. Common 
elements of ritual: All rituals are in‘tiations, and are held in the winter. All but one 
last six days. Distribution of presents by the family of the novitiate forms an impor- 
tant ieature.—Leo J. Frachtenberg. American Anthropologist, XXIII (July-September, 
192r}, 320-52, (IL, 1.) i E. B. 
As the Chinese Think.— Philossphies as the bases of international relations: Discord 
and friction between peoples often have their root in the fact that different peoples 
have different philosophies ingrained in their lives. Peoples, like persons, judge one 
another by their own modes of thought and feeling, hence different philosophies often 
produce international misunderstandings. The Chinese philosophy: China’s indiffer- 
ence to apparent national extincticn, her policy of watchful waiting in diplomacy, 
her obstinate resistance to modern industrialism—a_l these raise questions which have 
significance for international relatimms. Do they mean ignorance and incapacity or 
patient faith in the operation cf slow progressive forces? Taoism and Confucianism: - 
Taoism has made for a contented pacific attitude and a laissez faire reverence for 
nature. Confucianism stresses art, culture, and moral effort; it has exalted moral 
and intellectual power and taught disregard for reliance on military or political force. 
In dealing with China we should try to understand her philosophy, rather than project 
our own troubles on her and persuade ourselves ‘that she is a menace to the world’s 
peace.—John Dewey, Asia, XXH (Jenuary, 1922), 7-9; 78-79. (TII,3.) G.B.J. 


Chinese Humanism and Ethics The cement cf Chinese society: Unity is preserved 
through family ties, pupil-teacher, subject-ruler, servant-master, owner-laborer, and 
political brotherhood relations. The Chinese never go into business with anyone 
they do not know. Etiquette related io duty: Marrers show actual principles of loyalty 
and duty. One’s duty is to relatives anc friends, but not to strangers. The human 
quality of these relationships is valuable, and the equity between man and man of 
mn A S. Reinsch, The Standard, VHI (January, 1922), TAS ST. 

<a . B. 


_ Greek Political Thought in Relation to Modern Problems.—The Greeks gave 
us politics, introducing the ideal cf conscious community management by citizens 
rather than by exploiters. They also gave us a realistic outlook on public affairs. 
Certain modern problems were first recognized by them: the controversy between 
doctor and artist, between constitutionalist and sociologist, between the authority of 
state and lesser associations, between owners and slaves. We are not pulling our 
. own weight, if we do not engage in <olitics—Alfred E. Zimmern, The Standard, VIII | 
(February, 1922), 161-68. (IIT, 3.) E. B. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Racial Feeling in Negro Poetry.—Negro poetry, from ante-bellum times to the 
present, has centered around the race theme. Although a few poets, like Braithwaite 
and Cordelia Ray, practically ignore race issues and center on aesthetic themes, the 
majority show an increasing sentiment of bitterness against social, economic, and 
legal discriminations. The Negro pcet is keenly, sometimes morbidly, race conscious. 
~N. I. White, South Atlantic Quarterly, XXI January, 1922), 14-29. ON Ae 
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VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Social Studies in Secondary Education.—The Commission believes that ‘Business 
education which extends into collegiate grades seeks to develop competent business 
executives. These executives must administer their businesses under conditions 
imposed by the environment both physical and social.” There must be trainirg for 
technical competence in management, for giving understanding of the social environ- . 
ment and of the physical forces of the world. The Commission realizes the inadequacy 
of present social studies in the high school, and it proposes a detailed program of social 
studies in the junior high school, which it believes to be the strategic point of attack.— 
Commission of the Associazion of Collegiate Schools of Business, Journal of Po'itical 
Economy, XXX (February, 1922), 1-55. (VE, 3.) G. B. J. 


A Study of Specialized Courfs Dealing with Sex Delinquency: the Misdenean- 
ants’ Division of the Philadelphia Municipal Court~-The Misdemeanants’ Division 
specializes in street-walking cases and in those cases involving children from 16 to 21 
years of age. Defendants are rarely represented by counsel, but are usually questioned 
by the judge. - Vice officers work in pairs, and their testimony makes up the state’s 
case. The main features connected with the court are: a well-equipped sanitary 
detention home, an identification bureau, a physical examination department, a psy- 
chiatric department, an educational department, a probatian department, and five 
correctional institutions.—George E. Worthington and Ruth Topping, Jour-tal of 
Social Hygiene, VILI (January, 1922), 23-150. “VI, 5.) G. E. J. 


Constructive Social Work—Social surveys, community recreation, etc., rather 
than case work, are now the distinguishing traits of social work. Two fallacies under- 
lying previous social word: (1) The idea that people will develop spontaneously -he 
desired tendencies if the proper social conditions are provided, and (2) the idea that 
men will react the same way to the same situation. The really constructive social 
work aims to provide social activities whereby the fundamental social attitudes end 
values of a person or group may be modified or reconstructed in the most advantageous 
wa E. Rainwater, Journal of Applied Sociology, VI (April, D #9, 39 
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VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


The Iron Man and the Job.— The importance of thejob: The employee instin=tively 
assumes proprietorship over the job he holds. The job is not property. It shoulc be 
free, and when employer, employee, or state tries to limit its 7reedom, an infringement 
of personal liberty is involved. Freedom, security, and automctic machinery: Evolution 
toward industrial security means dimunition of individual freedom. Social and 
industrial life is an interdependent complexity, while standardization, interchange- 
ability, and automatism have made individual skill of less importance and have loos- 
ened the common man’s hold on his job. Automatic. machinery further promotes 
insecurity by speeding ub production, thus causing depression and unemployment. 
One hopeful feature of the automatic machine, however, is its tendency to equélize 
incomes. The job is a social grant, and it should have social guaranties.—Arthur 
Pound, Atlantic, CX XIX (March, 1922), 345-50. (VII, 1.) G. 3. J. 


The Human Side of Business Administration.—The outlook of the laboring classes 
is not the same as in 1914. They are restless. dissatisfied, and are questioning the 
present basis of industry. Employers may as well recognize the fact that tiey are 
dealing with human beiags, and not with “labor.” Items necessary for industrial 
peace: (1) Reasonable wages, (2) reasonable hours, (3) reasonable economic security, 
(4) participation of labcrers in the. administration of industry, (5) a share to the 
worker of the profits in industry.—B. S. Rowntree, Atlantic, CXXIX (April, 1922), 
466-73. (VII, 1.) G. B. J. 


Personnel Policies af the A. Nash Company.—The Nash Clothing Company of 
Cincinnati employs six hundred workers, but has no personnel manager, no time clocks, 
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no system of promotion, no job analysis. Mr. Nash attempts to settle personally all 
questiors on the basis of the Gold2n Rule, but there are some indications that the 
company has not succeeded in approximating a solution of personnel problems. The 
unions ere trying to organize the Mash employees, and Mr. Nash has thus far been 
opposed to such a plan——Willard E. Atkins, Journal of Political Economy, XXX 
(April, 1922), 212-2& (VII, 1.) l G. B. J. 


Religion and Theology.—Religion, which psychologically is an attitude and 
philcsophically is an explanation of something the subscriber wishes explained, is still 
confused with theology, which is only one aspect of it. Thought has gone through three 
stages: (1) Theological: explaining in terms of persanality: (2) metaphysical: in terms 
of essence, or pantheism; and (3) positive or scientific: in terms of coincidence and 
sequence, or correlation.—L. L. Bernard, M onist, XXXIT (January, 1922), 61-88. 
(VIE, 2.) E. B. 
Suggestion and Religious Experience.—Suggestion, rightly understood, offers a 
clue to the student of religious experience. The religious idea, received into the mind 
and reinforced by devotional acts—music, rythmic gesture, recited prayer—tends to 
realize itself. ‘The conditions in which a suggestion is most likely to be realized are: 
quiescence, attention and feeling, unconscious teleology and reversed effort, all out- 
standing characteristics of the contemplative stete-—-Evelyn Underhill, Fortnightly 
Review, CXI (March, 1922), 410-21. (VIL, 2.) E. B. 


Le Progrés britannique en psychologie industrielle.—A national institute of indus- 
trial psychology has been established in Great Britain. The problems which will be 
investigated are: (1) choice of profession, (2) questions of attention, fatigue, fitness, 
and monotony, (3) arrangement of machines in factories, mines, etc., (4) accidents, 
and {5) advertising. The development of industrial psychology will aid in the solu- 
tion of many economic difficulties. Frank Watts has contributed An Introduction fo 
the Psychological Problems of Industry. FE. B. Gilbreth has made some excellent 
studies in micro-movement. It has been demonstrated that a reduction in the 
hours of work has led to an increase :n production and 2 decrease in industrial acci- 
dents. Overwork is found more amcng women than among men. The report of the 
National Service Medical Board proves that factory life leads to an early old age.—C. 
R. Stiles, Journal des Economistes, LX XI (February, 1922), 141-52. (E, 3), 


La loi de huit heures, jugée par les faits—Previous to the war, most governmental 
interference in reference.to the hours of labor was applied to women and children. The 
eight-hour day was provided for in article 427 of the Treaty of Versailles. The 
economic. conference of the League cf Nations held at Washington in October, torg, 
adopted an agreement, in accordance with this article, which was to be ratified by 
members of the international labor crganization.. Without waiting for the interna- 
tional conference, France established zhe eight-hour day, April 23, r919. The results 
of this lavr have in many cases been very bad. Cn the railroads the working force 
has had to be increased while efficiency has been reduced. Men sometimes work at 
other professions in their leisure time. The reduction in the number of hours has not 


led to increased production. Prices have risen thus diminishing the purchsaing power | 


of the worker’s salary. The United States and Great Britain have not passed a 
universal eight-hour law. Germany’s eight-hour law has not been strictly adhered to. 
The application of the law in France should at least be modified so as to permit agree- 
ments between employers and labor rnions to add hours in certain cases.—Raphaél- 
Georges Lévy, Revue des Deux Mendes, XCI (February, 1922), 605-30. Sa ce 


Are Inventions Inevitable?—The fact that so many inventions are made inde- 
pendently by two or more men seems to indicate that there is, at any time, a sufficient 
number of cases of ‘exceptional mental ability to bring about identical or similar 
inventions. Another factor, however, is the status of culture. A specific invention 

s 
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depends on the presence of certain constituent cultural elements. Necessity will not 
produce an invention without the existence of the essential cultural elements, but, if 
these elements exist, the invention may occur if there is need for it. (Supplemented 
by list of 148 inventions, and discoveries made independently by two or more mer.)— 
W. F. Ogburn and Dorothy: Thomas, Political Science Quarterly, XXXVII (March, 
1922), 83-098. . (VII, 4.) l - G. B. J. 
Newspapers and the Truth.— Factors that present the presentation of truth ir the 
newspapers: (1) The individual differences in reporters; their choice of terms, their 
personal biases, etc., make the objective presentation of facts very difficult. (2) The 
selection of an event or a portion of an event depends largely upon the caprice of the 
reporter at any given time. (3) The fact that heads must be written by the cflice 
staff encourages sensationalism. (4) The desire to entertain the public makes some 
papers sensational and superficia? (5) The ignorance of many reporters plus their 
obligation to “make a gooc story” leads to gross inaccuracies, especially in stories 
requiring scientific treatment. (6) In a few cases the editors intentionally misrepresent 
the facts in order to forward theirinterests. Contra! of the press: There is no conspiracy 
to control the newspapers. Furthermore they are much more truthful now than 
a generation ago. Education of reporters in schools of journalism, elevation of report- 
ing to the rank of a profession, and independent news agencies will make for truth in 
the newspapers; but the real improvement must come from within in the form of a 
higher code of newspaper ethics.-Frederick L. Allen, Atlantic M AAE a aa 


(January, 1922), 44~54. (VII, 2.) | 


The Significance of the Mystic’s.Experience-—The mystic experience is found 
in all races and religions. It claims attention as a non-rational, yet real, experiznce. 
It may be defined as an immediate awareness of the nature of reality. The mystic 
feels a joyous certainty of the truth of his religious ideas. The significance ož the 
experience is not in its psychophysical phenomena. The Orient knew long ago how 
‘ to induce the experience by normal means. Nor is its significahce in its revelation of 
néw truth for no truth is attained in the experience. Its significance is that it zives 
emotional value to any world-view whatsoever and makes the individual unshakeably 
certain of his worth and security in the system. Examples are given from momistic, 
theistic, and non-theistic mystics. Each new world-view must dévelop its own 
mystics, for mysticism tends to be a conservative force.—A. Eustace Haydon, Journal 
of Religion, IL (March, 1922), 179-89. (VII, 2.) G. B. J. 


Religion’s Place in Securing a Better World-Order——After considering briefly 
ritual, mysticism, and the individualistic experience of redemption as aspects of religion 
without large influence on social reconstruction, the writer sets the function of faith 
as a stirring challenge to easy acquiescence, and indicates the moral power given. by a 
belief that moral effort has a cosmic reinforcement. Such faith isan important factor 
in heartening men for social and economic reconstruction. Religion is also an expres- 
sion of the deeper unity and spirit of a community. It seeks a juster society. As ` 
the group enlarges, ideals of justice grow broader. In spite of much provincialism 
there are in modern religion forces making for.a more just and harmonious 3ocial 
order.—James H. Tufts, Journal of Religion, II (March, 1922), 113-28. ve ne 


# 


The Function of Sociology in the Training of Teachers.—Societies can te led 
forward by their ends, only through the agency of education. If modern demccracy 
is to be telic, social science must be consulted in the formulatian of educational policies 
and the training of teachers. Education and public opinions: Favorable public opinion 
is necessary to a superintendent proposing to put these theories into practice—that 
public opinion of the future which we are now training in our schools.—Ross. L. 
Finney, Educational Review, LXI (February, 1922), r10~-20. (VII, 2.) E. B 


Vocational Guidance for College Women.—The increasing concern of the college 
is to get its graduates well placed.. Vocational guidance assistsin this. Questionnaires 
„sent in 1917 and rọrọ by the Association of Collegiate Alumni show that in most, cases 
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the adviser is the dean. The Association believes that appointment officers should 
be exp2rts with faculty rank. The callege cannot afford to turn out unsuccessful 
alumnae, and need not.—Mildred Boardman Leigh, Educational Review, LXII (June, 
1921), 34-45. (VII, 2.) E. B. 


VIH. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Prison Progress.—The old prison system is a failure. The experience of the Mich- 
igan State Prison shows that a penitentiary can be self-supporting, sanitary, and 
humahe. Prison farms were operated, together with several other industrial enter- 
- prises. The inmates were given all possible freedom and convenience and were paid 
or their work. The.next step in prison progress should be along the lines of scientific 
segregation and treatment of criminals. Definite.sentences should be abolished, a 
system of self-supporting industry should be inaugureted, and men who are the equal 
of university presidents should have-charge of prison administration——Brice P. 
Disque, Atlantic, CXXIX (March, 1922), 330-37. (VIII, 1.) G. B. J. 
Ths Transgressor’s Easy Way.—Crime waves are, for the most part, a natural 
outcome of our punitive system. It is too easy for the clever professional criminals to 
elude cenfinement or to secure release on good behavior. Our laws presuppose peaceful 
agricultural communities, and they are laden with provisions which protect the 
accused man too well. Drug addiction, feeble-mindedness, underdevelopment, and 
vocational maladjustment also contribite largely to crime. Scientific preventive 
health work, expert institutional treatment, vocational guidance, and extensive 
recreational opportunities afford the most reliable means of combating these sources 
of crime.—Burdette G. Lewis, Forum, LX VII (April, 1922), 354-60. oa yy J 


Home Conditions and Native Intell.gence.— Correlation of I.0. with home. index: 
as founc, by the Whittier scale indicated a moderate tendency for degree of intelligence 
to be related to quality of the hcme.- Intelligence correlated similarly with status of 
` home as to necessities, neatness, size, parental cengeniality, and parental supervision 
over children. Intelligence only. partial explanation: Data show that intelligence has 
some bearing on the quality of the home, but other hereditary and environmental 
factors may be imposed preventing parents of normal mentality from providing satis- 
factory conditions -——W. W. Clark, Jour#el of Detinguency, VII (January, 1922), 17-23. 
(VIL, 1.) E. B. 


The Apperceptive Abilities of Delinguents.— Sizing up a stiualion: Everyday . 
behavior is conditioned by ability to interpret an experience in relation to other 
experienzes. Correlction with I.G.: In ceses studied by the Judge Baker Foundation, 
apperceptive ability as measured Ey Hezly Pictorial Completion Test correlates but 
slightly with the I.Q. on the Stanford-Binet. Delinquents vs. non-delinguents: the 
appercepstive ability of the former as a group differs little from that of the latter. Con- 
tradiction by case studies: Defective appe-ception has keen found in some cases directly 
related to delinquency. Importance of shidy: Apperceptive abilities represent a par- 
ticularized ability having prognostic value and important social implications-— 
Augusta F. Bronner, Journal of Deinguezcy, VIL (January, 1922,) 43-54. Se 1.) 


_ Education in Sex and Heredity.—The Oregon plan, which has worked very favor- 
ably, is as follows: (1) Grade-school courses in elementary biology; (2) high-school 
training in sociobiology, including community work; and (3) college work, including: 
the training of teachers for instruction in sex ard keredity-—Henry M. Grant, Journal 
of Social Hygiene, VIII (January, 1922), 5-21. (VIII, 2). G. B. J. 


Woman's Rôle in Modern Evclution.—Because there are today 2,000,000 more 
women than men in England, alarmists predict deterioration of society, assuming that 
woman’s dominant instinct is motherhood. and that it will have expression, by socially 
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legitimate means or otherwise. This is fallacious. Woman’s dominant instinct is for 
the preservation of the psychic values of the race, and the surplus of females is a hope- 
ful sign—-M. A. St. Clair Stobart, Contemporary Review, CXXI (March, 1922). 
355-63. (VII, 2.) E. B. 


_ A Social Aspect of the Unmarried Mother.—The majority of unmarried moters 
are not prostitutes, though separation from their children may lead them on. Proper 
support may stabilize them into homemakers. Uniform legislation to protect the 
child and place responsibility on the father, with study of the personality of the 
mother may produce better citizens in them all.—Alice D. Merken, Journal of Delin- 
uee; VII (March, 1922), 99- 103. (VIII, 2.) E. B. 


Interpretation of the Reactions of the Feeble-minded on the Healy Pictorial Com- 
pletion Test II~—Social Implications.—Median scores increase with each higher mental 
age group. Percentiles and medians closely approach norms for normal individua-s of 
corresponding chronological age. Age factor does not account for increase in score, 
Special capacities: Large individual differences at the same age show special ca- 
pacities and incapacities. The I.Q. alone does not adequately represent the indivicual. 
Social adjustment: This test may aid in discovering those of the feeble-minded having 
mental traits most necessary for successful adjustment.—Doris E. Perry, Journal of 
Delinquency, VII (March, 1922), 75-85. (VIII, 4.) E..3. 


The Women’s Court of New York City.—A special court fourded in 1910 has nearl ly 
obliterated street soliciting. Arraignments dropped from 5,365 in 1911 to 1,3¢8 in 
1920. New laws, police work, methods of identiication, and assurance of sentence 
contribute to this result—Frederick H. Whitin, American City, XXVI Cons 

1922), 123-24. (VII, 5.) . B. 


Classification générale des délinquants et, en particulier, leur classification en 
vue de la thérapeutique pénitentiaire— Classification of criminals: The Italians in 
general have followed the classification of ae proposed by Lambroso and Ferri 
some years ago: insane criminals, born criminals, habitual criminals, crimina.s of 
passion, and accidental criminals. ‘From the psychiatric point of view, this class*fice- 
tion is not scientific. It is better to distinguish four classes: insane criminals, born 
criminals, neuropathic criminals, and minor crimirals. These classes may be reduced 
to three: incurable, intermediate and curable criminals.—Consiglio, Revue anthro- 
pologique, XXXI (September-December, 1921}, 433-35. (VIL, r.) M. 5. E. 


Job Analysis in State Prisons.—A system of modern administrative employment 
and training is used in the New Jersey state institutions. Modern machinery, psycho- 
logical tests, and vocational training are essentials of the system, which is based cn 
the conviction that the prisoner’s industrial capacities and moral responsibilities can 
be so trained as not only to make a conscientious worker of him in prison, but <o fit 
him for parole and for honest employment after his release—-Burdette G. Lewis, 
Proceed. Acad. Pol. Sci., IX (January, 1922), 162-71. (VII, 1.) G. B. J 


How Should Our Society Now Strive to Advance?—Eugenics aims at increasing 
the rate of multiplication of stocks above the average in heritable qualities, aad at 
decreasing that rate in the case of stocks below the average. Science, when giving 
us good grounds for hope, also issued a grave warning concerninz the national deteriora- 
tion resulting from the unchecked multiplication of inferior ‘types. Hugenic ideals: 
A determination that a downfall from this cause shall not be the fate of our nation if we 
can help it should be the sentiment of all those who believe in eugenic ideals.—Major 
Leonard Darwin, Eugenic Review, XIII (October, 1921), 439-55. (VIII, o ae 


Intelligence Classification and Mental Hygiene—All the children of the natior.’s 
public school system should be subjected to group tests. This scheme presupposes one 
scheme of classification for the whole country. | Classificatior on the basis of intelli- 
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gerce will promote higher menial efficiency for all children. This will furnish data 
to serve as a basis for controlling marriages and births, for relief work, policing, and 
administration of justice—Garry C. Meyers, Pedagogical Seminary, XXVIII (June, 
1921), 156-160. (VII, 2.) E. B. 


Some of the Causes of Our C3 Poptiation.—There is in existence in every country 
a section of the.population which has come to be known as C3. The principal factors 
which enter into its causation are as follows: unsound heredity, excessive use of alco- 
hol, poor diet in early life, bad teeth, syphilis, unsanitary housing condition, and 
sexual excesses before and after marriage.. Hospitals, if efficiently managed and 
properly utilized, can be of great help to the solution of this problem.—T. E. Knowles 
Stansfeild, British Medical Journal, No. 31&1 (December 17, 1921), 1020-23. 
(VIII, 2.) l D. C. F. 


The Iron Man and the Mind.— Aw-omatic machinery and the mind: So far as the 
great majority of workers are concerned, modern machinery has the effect of dulling 
the mind to a degree never before equaled. Machine production involves less muscu- 
lar and sensory strain than handicraft production, but the monotony of movements 
and of problems in the former is much more dulling than is the variability and self- 
expression involved in the latter. Monotony intensifies the labor-strain. Remedies 
for labor-strain: The effort to harmonize automatic machinery. and mental health 
should proceed along three lines: (1) Select workers carefully for given jobs; (2) 
adjust hours and pace to the worser’s capacity to withstand fatigue; (3) make such 
changes in home, shop, and school as will tend to make the worker more contert with 
his lot, reduce his worry, and dispose him to reflect on pleasant subjects while 
tending his machine—Arthur Pound, AHantic Monthly, CXXIX (February, 1922), 
179-89. (VIII, 3.) | | G. B. J. 


Hygiene in the Woman’s College.—Methods of maintaining and improving the 
health of college women might inchide: (r) excluding weaklings; (2) providing health- 
building facilities; (3) changing the attitude toward health through lectures and 
personal conferences.-Kristine Mann, Educational Review, LXIL (June, 10921), 
46-54. (VII, 3.) E. B. 


Progress of Public Health Work.—Group practice: Public appreciation of the 
importance of disease has given rise to organization to promote maternal welfare, - 
rural health, industrial hygiene, medicel inspection of schools, physical education 
The demonstration method if effective for these purposes.—J. Howard Beard, Scientific 
Monthly, XIV (February, 1922), 140-52. (VIII, 3.) E. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


The Measurement of Civilization — Difficulties of comparing civilizations: Social 
statistics are valuable but are often incomparable. What passes as progress or 
civilization in one country or ome age may not be such to another country or age. 
Moral considerations: The comparative prevalence of crime is usually taken as an index 
of the moral status of civilization; but if must be remembered that crime‘is variable, 
often Increases with progressive legislatian, and is incomparable because of variations 
in definition and treatment. Intellectual aspects of civilization: The production of 
creative genius and the degree of difusion of general instruction are measurable facts, 
yet the most advanced countries have no proof of their superiority over ancient Greece 
and Rome in these respects. Material aspects of civilization: A diminishing birth-rate, 
the degree of consumption of luxuries (alcohol, tcbacco, etc.), and a high suicide-rate 
are unquéstional indications of civilization; yet these are tendencies which, if carried 
to extremes, would mean the destruction of civilization. While some tests, especially 
the index-number method, may indicate a rising civilization, we must conclude that 
civilization is a matter of values—a qualitative as well as a quantitative phenome- 
non.—Havelock Ellis, Forum, LXVII (April, 1922), 279-89. (IX, 2.) G. B. J. 


t 
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An Ethical Discrimination Test- A new compilation: makes use of the A-my 
Alpha, Pressey’s Moral Judgment Test, Otis Tests, Fernald’s Ethical Discrimination 
Tests, and adds two new ones: Definitions of Moral Terms and Evaluation of Dif- 
ferent Kinds of Acts. Method of use: This may be used either as a group test cr as 
an individual test. Scoring, norms, and interpretation of results differ radically from 
_ similar methods in intelligence testing.. No time limit is set-for individual examining. 
Tentative norms: have been worked out for one hundred cases, showing a raise in the 
score with increase'in age-—S. C. Kohs, Journal of Delinquency, VIL (January, 1¢22), 
1-15. (EX, 2.) l P Ba. 


A Program for Statistics of the Venereal Diseases.—It is important that we worz 
out plans for improving the statistical picture of venereal disease. The program will 
call for a larger mass of accurate data and higher methods of statistical analysis than 
have heretofore been necessary. The social worker must play a more active part in 
securing data, and the statistician must co-operate with the social worker. (Accom- 
panied by graphs.)—L. I. Dublin and Mary A. Clark, Social Hygiene, VII (October, 
1921), 413-33. (IX, 1.) . G. B. J. 


A Comparison of a Girls’ Reform School, Attendants at a State Hospital foz the 
Insane, and Public School Children, by Means of Certain Tests of Intelligence. 
(1) Public school children fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen years old show 88 per cent 
scoring above the thirteen-year norm, ona group scale of intelligence. Thirty-one per 
cent of the Girls’ School cases thus score 45 per cent of the attendants. (2) As a meas- 
ure of “‘irregularity”’ distance between the highest and lowest scores on the individual 
test is taken. Excessive regularity is found for the Girls’ School and a yery marked 
irregularity for the hospital attendants. (3) Analysis by test shows striking ciffer- 
ences between the groups, the Girls’ School and hospital groups differing chiefly in an 
extremely poor performance on the arithmetical test and a relatively good performance 
on a test of vocabulary.—S. L. Pressy, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
XIII (August, 1921), 258-66. (IX, aa D. C. F. 


. 


A Socialization Test-—Social science needs-tests for determining the degrees and 
qualities of socialization of different individuals. The Iowa Child Welfare Station 
has developed tests which attempt to discover factors influencing socialization of the 
individual.—Hornell Hart, Survey, XLVII (November 12, 1921), 240. oe 2.) 

Bede 


American Misgivings.—The army intelligence tests showed that our white dzafted 
army contained 12 per cent superior men, 66 per cent average men, and 22 per cent 
inferior men. Since these figures probably represent the distribution of intelligence 
in the average community, they have practical bearing on our political and social 
problems. Immigrants show such a high percentage in the inferior classes that we 
may well tighten our exclusion laws. Our political experiments, such as representation, 
recall, direct election of senators, ete., are endangered by the presence of so many 
irresponsible and unintelligent voters. Education must also admit the fact of variation 
in intelligence and must lend itself more and mare to the training of youth according 
to special capacities-~Cornelia James Cannon, Atlantic Monrhly, CX XTX (February, 
1922), 145-57. (IX, 2.) G. E. J. 


The Concept of Inferiority-— Criticism of mental tests: Unless we can presume 
that the motive of two children is an invariable, we cannot be sure that tke I.Q. 
measures their differences accurately. Individual methods of expression vary so widely 
that the test is futile. The assumptions that the person is a quasi-spatial reality and 
that the controlled environment is an invariable are of doubtful validity. The person 
is an experiential relativity involving meaning, desire, and will, and the “inferior 
person” is only a hypothetical abstraction.—H. G. Townsend, School and Society, 
_XV (February 4, a 134-38. (IX, 2.) G? B. I. 
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The Predictive Value of Mental Tests.— Relation to withdrawal from coltege: 
Study of a Freshman engineering class at Carnegie Institute of Technology on the tasis 
of arithmetic, algebra, and physics problems, an intelligence test and a list for general 
technical information, demonstrated that a greater percentage of students were 
dropped from the lowest quarter of a test than from the highest quarter. Criterion 
of admission: Intelligence tests should not be made the sole criterion of admission, 
nor should they be limited to the determination of admission—-L. L. Thurstone, 
Educational Review, LXIL (January, 1922), <1-22. (IX, 2.) E. B. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY 
OF TEE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Sociology: Its Critics and Its Fruits-— Hostile criticism of the social sciences: Like 
history, economics, and political science, sociology has had to win its right to be a 
science by hard fighting. Its critics confuse it with Comtean philosophy and with 
Spencerism; they accuse it of harboring dangerous social theories; and even its sister 
sciences have been reluctant to grant it full academic franchise. Some fruits of soci- 
ology: The breakdown of the old fatalism ard the appearance of innumerable social 
welfare measures are largely due to sociological influences. The three processes which 
promise the greatest advancement of human welfare are: (1) the socialization of 
education, (2) the socialization of religion and the church, and (3) the socialization of 
jurisprudence-—George Elliott Howard, Journal of Applied Sociology, VI (April, 
1922), 1-12. (X, 1.) . G. B. J. 


_ & Science of Society.—Subject-matter of socioiogy: Scientific ordered investigation 
into =ocial tendencies is the rationale of sociology. Sociology as a science: The right . 
of sociology to be called a science is challenged, while students seek to make it subscribe 
to the criteria of science. Obstacles to becoming a science: It has to make use of ar:thro- 
pology, biology, and psychology, end can advance only in proportion to their progress. 
Social organization: Sociologists wish to point the way to harmonious communal de- 
velopment. A synthesizing science: Sociology takes up the results of a number ot 
special sciences and focuses them upon the proklem of the origin and functions of 
society. It is perhaps a science in its infancy. Clarence H. Northcott, Edinburgh. 
Review, ‘233 (April, 1921), 343-56. (X, 1:) E. B. 


The Organization of Knowledge—-A true organization of knowledge is essential 
to the future of scientific discovery, as well as to the needs of the increasingly complex 
social life. Properly organized knowledge on matters concerning the state and society 
would do more in a single generation to advance the cause of human progress than any 
other possible discovery—Frederick L. Hoffman, Science, LV (March 10, 19232), 
247-55 and (March 17, 1922), 279-84. (X, 2.) G. B. J. 


Le projet d'un nouveau code pénal izalien et les applications de la criminologie 
moderne.—A commission of magistrates, psychologists, psychiatrists, and jurists, 
presided over by Enrico Ferri, has propos2:d a new penal code for Italy. It contains 
the following provisions: (1) The criminal rather than the crime should be taken into 
consideration. (2) The measures of social defense should be based not upon the 
seriousness of the crime alone but also upon tke Cangerousness of the criminal. (3) 
and (4) Special disposal should be made of minors and of politico-social criminals. 
(s) Legal imputability rather than moral respcnsibility should determine guilt. (6) 
Criminal law must provide for social defense. (7) Sentences should be indeterminate. 
(8) All.questions of moral guilt being removed, punishment comes to have the function 
of previding protection to society. (9) The new penal code will require a great 
variety of laws to fit the various cases of criminals. (10) Solitary confinement Curing 
the day should be abolished —Niceforo, Revue anthropologique, XXXI (September- 
December, 1921), 443-46. (X, 3.) M. S. E. 


Les conséquences morales et sociales du déséquilibre des sexes.—As a result 
of the war, one out of every six women of the present generation between the ages of 
twenty and forty will be condemned to live an unmarried life. The dread of a solitary 
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life will lead women to marry mental and physical defectives, foreigners, men okder 
and younger than themselves, and men of lower social station. The men, too, wil! be 
inclined toward women of wealth or widows who possess pensions, leaving some capzble 
and socially useful women unmated. Old men will be influential in the affairs of the 
state after the age of retirement. All this will be demoralizing for a time but a rejtve- 
nation will occur in the future—A. Girault, Revue Economique internationale, XIII 
(December, 1921), 508-21. {X, 3.) M.S.E 


Définition du socialisme.—All those theories may be regarded as socialistic which 
provide for the more or less complete attachment cf all economic functions or certain 
of them to society’s conscious organs of control. This does not mean the subordinazion 
of industry to the state as it now exists but rather the elevation of economic interests 
to the rank which political irterests hold today. Socialists believe that the existence 
of a capitalistic class prevents society from controlling industry and rewarding work 
on the basis of its social value. Socialism is not philanthropy. Socialism is an attempt 
to organize; philanthropy organizes nothing. In a secondary sanse, all those thecries 
which, although having no direct connection with the economic order, are generally 
linked up with pure socialism, may be called socialistic. Socialism and commun:sm: 
Socialism and communism are opposed. Communism separates industry from the 
state and makes consumpticn common, while socialism seeks <o organize production 
socially but leaves consumption private. Communism looks upon all private prop2rty 

as a cause of immorality. Socialism merely demands the social control of vast, 

commercial enterprises which gravely affect the economic life of society. Both are 
alike, however, in putting the general interest above individual interests. Indt-stry 
and the state: Socialism did not arise until, first, industry had achieved an Importance 
comparable to that of the state itself; secondly, the state had developed to the point 
of being able to carry on economic enterprises; and, finally, the era of big busimess 
had arrived ——E. Durkheim, Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, XXVIIL (Octcber- 
December, 1921), 591—614. (X, 3.) l M.S. =. 


Facing the Prison Problem.—The prison is not a soluticn. It is a makeshift. 
We must destroy the structure and technique of the present prison system. Frada- 
mentals of a reformed prison system: (1) Professionalization of penal administrazior.; 
(2) fewer buildings and more air, sunshine and outside work; (3) abandonment of 
punishment; (4) scientific examination and disintegration or prisoners; (5) expert 
medical attention for all offenders; (6) proper pay for priscn work; (7) scientific 
education of prisoners in order to fit them for efficient work in prison and out; (&) 
adoption of the indeterminate sentence, parole, self-government, and community 
organization. Fear and prejudice stand in the way. We must give the man behind 
the bars a part of the responsibility for solving his own problems.—Frank Tannenbaum, 
Atlantic Monthly, CXXIX (February, 1922), 207-17.. (X, 3) G.B. J. 


The Father or the Stace.—In 1919 New South Wales pzssed a bill to promoze 
support of children from a state fund contributed by employers. Unknown forces in 
human nature: We cannot predict the effect of child endowment. It may raise the 
birth-rate, relax sexual self-control, increase boy and girl marriages, increase illzgiti-. 
macy, lower economic production, or break down the moral resdonsibility of fathers.— 
Anna Martin, Hibbert Journal, XX (January, 1922), 307-16. (X, 3.) E. B. 


Justice in the Stocks. The Cleveland Foundation’s survey: The survey, made 
by prominent lawyers, criminologists, and municipal experts, is an indictment of 
Cleveland’s machinery for law enforcement. Police are without proper supervision; 
the city jail is filthy and dilapidated; acquittals have increased sixfold in five years; 
probation is unsystematized and inefficient; and juvenile delinquency is increasing 
from three to six times as fast as the population. Recommendations for reform in 
Cleveland: (r) the séparation of the police and fire departments and the creatior of a 
civilian director of police; (2) some modification of the popular election of judges, zn 
appointed judiciary if possible; (3) an adequate probation system; (4) removal of 
the juvenile court from the criminal courts building and its co-operation with the szhool 
and psychiatric agencies; (5) raising of standards of the lawyers by making adm‘ssion 
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to the bar more competitive; (6) an unofficial bureau of criminal research, somewhat 
on the order of the Detroit Bureau or the Chicago Crime Commission.—John W. 
Love, Survey, XLVII (October 20, 1927), 135-45; 186-89. (X, 3-} G. B. J. 


Ideals and Immediate Social Programmes.—To be successful, a reform movement 
must have both an ideal and a programme. At the present time some of the social 
programmes are as follows: Farmers’ and wage-earners’ co-operation: The first to chal- 
lenge our attention is the co-operative programmes. of farmers’ and wage-workers’ 
organizations. Though the co-cperative movement is by no means young, new 
vitality has been breathed into it in recent years. Literally hundreds of thousands 
of men and women have been aroused to its importance, its philosophical soundness; 
its combination of idealism, and its solid practical sense. ` Citizenship in industry: 
The laborers have come to realize that sooner or later they will have to take over the. 
management of industry, and that if they are to manage industry tomorrow, they had 
better undertake to do it today wherever possible. Some of the most liberal-minded 
capitalists in England and Germany are today advocating efficiency in industry. A 
short work-day and a direct “steke” to labor in industry are, in their opinion, tie 
best means of enhancing efficiency and eliminating waste in the processes of production 
and exchange. Abolition of poverty: Finally, never in modern history has as much 


- stress been laid as now on the necessity of decent living conditions, adequate housing, 


popular education, and wholesome recreation. “All the liberal thinkers and statesmen 

of the world today realize that modern society, with its science, technique, art, and 

organizing genius, has no excuse Sor tolerating slums, insanitary dwellings, parasitic 

industries, and wage scales that absolutely preclude a human standard of living. In 

other words, poverty must be abolished.—-Victor S. Yarros, Open igi a 
C 


(October, 1921), 590-98. (X, 3.) 
The Russian Communistic Experiment -~The Russian Communism is an economic 


movement on a scale unprecedented in the whale history of the world, So farit has 


alee a failure, partial if not complete. This failure is not due, as has frequently 
een suggested, to the result of war, nor to the unripe social conditions of Russia. 
The right of property and economic freedom. It is solely due to the abolition of the 
right of property and the economic freedom of the individual, which is an inherent 
defect of socialism. Of late there Las been a change of policy in the soviet government, 
but its result remains to be seen—Peter Struve, pee Renee, CCXXXIV 
(October, 1921), 227-43. (X, 3.) D. C. F. 


Hypocrisy as a Pathological Symp-om.— The power of the individual upon the 
collectivity is in ‘most cases infinitesimal He cannot change the social conventions 
into which he is born, He cannot choose whether he will be a hypocrite or not. 
Maladjustment: Hypocrisy is an indication that the moral code is not in accord with 
the precise needs of the group.— Benjamin Ginzburg, International Journal.oj f Eth: cs, 
XXXII (January, 1922), 160-56. (X, 3.) E. B. 


What Is Liberty When Two or More Persons Are Conceraed?— Equality i is a 
necessary condition of liberty. A given interest ought to receive the same considera- 
tion in whatever personality it occurs. Fraternity is the realization in one soul of 
the hidden life of another, the taking over of the cther’s réle-—Benjamin Ives Gilman, 
International Journal of Ethics, XXXI (January, 1922), 124-28. (X, 3. E. B. 


The Individual Factor in Social Progress.—Society can progress only if a minority 
of advanced moral idealists lead the way. An evolutionary process can begin’ only 
through the occurrence of a number of revolutions in individual lives. The belief 
that there can be no advance until the mass is ready has a paralyzing effect.—C. J. 
PENRE Tirakoa Journal of Ethics, XXXII ‘January, 1922), I29~41. Ta 3; =) 


Is the Juvenile Court Passing?—Although some claim that the juvenile coart is 
losing its functions, the school and other agencies cannot successfully take its place in 
handling those cases involving delinquency, guardianship, and parental abuse.— 
H. W. Thurston, Survey, XLVIR (Cctober 22, 1921), 119-20. (X, 3.) 
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WHAT HAS BECOME OF SOCIAL REFORM? 


BRUNO LASKER 
Associate Editor The Survey, New York 


ABSTRACT 


Changed theories of social reform-—Fundamentals generally accepted before the 
war have disintegrated. On few issues can agreement be taken for granted now. 
Traditional lines of division of opinion tend to disappear and give way to a more 
realistic alignment. In politics, religion, and science, new influences make for dissipa- 
tion of authority and more uncertainty. Agreement in diagnosis, disagreement in 
prognosis.—On the main facts of social life and its problems there is more or less agree- 
ment with variations in emphasis. Concentration of economic power and the 
mechanization of life, with the growth of mass organization in revolt against these 
tendencies, are seen by most as the outstanding problem. In aiming at economic 
security for all with freedom for individual development, social reformers have some- 
thing in common with socialists and feminists; but they are distinguished by social 
realism, and in the diversity of their views are attaining to a greater common under- 
standing of origins, factors, and trends in social evolution. The function of the social 
-reformer —The social reformer is not merely an upholder of existing institutions by 
meliorative effort, not merely a mediator between contrasting interests. He is, above 
all, a conservationist and, as trustee for human gains in material and spiritual standards, - 
comparable with the efficient trustee of an estate who is not afraid to destroy at times 
to build better, to reinvest when by that means the inherited capital can be made more 
productive. Temperamentally opposed to violent change, he may nevertheless on 
occasion side with radical programs of relief from existing evils. He is student as 
well as practitioner and, from the vantage ground of concrete experience, helps to 
advance the knowledge of social law. 


I t 
Twenty years ago it would have been comparatively easy to 
outline a philosophy of social reform acceptable to the great major- 
ity of those engaged in social movements—at least those of enough 
imagination not to hope for salvation from some single economic, 
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political, or moral panacza. The Western world was practically 
at one in what it regarded as steps-in advance toward a better 
social order and in what it regarded ‘as reactionary. Even ten 
years ago, it was possible for social thinkers here and there to 
formulate programs that were widely accepted and opposed chiefiy 
by those only who regarded the proposed methods as either too 
slow or too quick to bring about the desired results. Thus, for 
instance, the late Professor Charles Richmond Henderson’s Bar- 
rows Lectures on “Social Programmes in the West” (1912-13) 
probably did not contain much to which social reformers at the 
time could take exception if not on one of the two grounds stated. 
While new ideas and new policies were hotly debated—and espe- 
cially the eugenists gained strength in their attacks upon reform 
programs that assumed “human nature” to be an unchangeable 
factor—the practical reformers, as they met at national and inter- 
national conferences, were fairly well agreed on principles of social 
legislation. Differences on more fundamental principles of social 
progress, it was generally held, need not interfere with a cordial 
working together on immediate tasks. | 

Today these circumstances no longer obtain. Not only has 
the war shaken the Western world out of an easy complacency, but 
even the most thoughtful people who were anything but complacent 
in the past have been deeply disturbed in their social creeds. For 
instance, questions involving nationalism and internationalism, 
socialism and individual right, state and local community, which 
had been settled one way or the other by the individual, now obtrude 
into every discussion. Political philosophies, such as anarchism, 
that had few adherents have gained support and are eagerly 
debated. Sentiments that formed a rock foundation of agreement 
among reformers, even wien their opinions on programs differed, 
such, for instance, as good will toward all mankind irrespective of 
race and religion, can no longer be taken for granted; for, to 
regard the “Hun” or the Turk or the Jew or the Japanese, or persons 
of some specific outlook on life,.as not deserving of human sym- 
pathies is now common among perscns liberal in other respects. 
In other words, differences of opinion have become both deeper and 
sharper. It would be foclish to try to reconcile these differences 
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We are wont to speak of persons as either liberal or conservative, 
with the extremes of racical and reactionary. But even as we 
continue to use these terms, the meaning they once held is departing 
from them. Liberalism no longer suffices either as a political creed 
or as an attitude to public affairs; neither does conservatism or 
socialism. Each has been broken up by the inevitable logic of 
events into different and, sometimes, opposing factions. Applied 
in their former comprehensiveness to current political and social 
thought, they no longer 2xplain but obscure. The war and the 
reconstruction period have played havoc with many aery dogmas 
that had long lost their substance though those who held them were 
not aware of it. In partisan polemics, those dogmas are like the 
coinage of a former régime that is still cherished by its crusty adher- 
ents but has lost its currency. On the other hand, the necessity 
to think more clearly has had this beneficial effect that it has snaown 
up the non-existence or relative unimportance of differences in 
political creeds which divided parties. Socialists had long pointed 
out that in fundamentals there was not much to choose in the 
philosophy of the “capitalist” or “bourgeois” parties when con- 
fronted with live issues. And many non-Socialists now concede 
that they were right—with this addition, however, that under the 
stress of war, when national essentials were at stake, even the social- 
ists, except for insignificarit left-wing minorities, did not show that 
. independence of spirit and aim which they had claimed for them- 
selves! The fact is that during a period of peaceful progress, while 
political and economic issues change, the creeds of the political 
parties do not necessarily change with them; and on fundamentals 
their platforms differ in emphasis rather than substance. Nor is 
this at all surprising. In a democracy with geographic constitu- 
encies, each party appeals to the whole electorate and is necessarily 
influenced by the same trends of thought within the constituency. 
Striking examples were the attitudes of the historic parties in the 
United States to woman suffrage and to prohibition. ‘The party of 
state rights by no means kecame the chief champion of the protest- 
ants against the enlargement of federal powers; nor did the party 
historically leaning for support on industry and commerce lead the 
ranks of business men against the enfranchisement of millions of 
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propertyless and occupationless women. Democracy itself, while 
consistent with the formation ‘and long-continued survival of polit- 
ical parties, makes for a softening of contrasts, an unconscious 
editing of political doctrine in line with what the politician must 
regard as the common sense of the community. | 

Thus it was that, in spite of tremendous traditional differences 
in viewpoint, the main parties in the various countries could be 
lined up for common action during the war—and not only on mat- 
ters essential to victory but often also on other economic and social 
measures on which ordinarily they were wont to split into opposite 
camps. And not only in times of national danger but as a general 
tendency in recent decades, the older creeds have become blurred, 
sometimes obscured to the vanishing point. The numerical prog- 
ress of socialism throughout the Western nations, for instance, is 
. only in part due to a larger penetration of the masses with socialist 
doctrines; it is largely due to the fact that on the one hand liberal 
radicalism has become more socialistic and, on the other, socialists 
in practical politics have assumed the slow, progressive tactics of 
liberalism and organized labor. In England, socialists and liberals 
have for years accused one another of stealing each other’s thunder; 
in the test of convictions and policies during the war, many of the 
best of the younger liberals have gone over to the labor party, and 
many of the ablest members of that party, whose political origin had 
been the soap box of the socialist propagandist, moderated . their 
views on practical questions almost to the point of conservatism. 
Here in the United States, the last presidential election showed that 
the old parties have re-absorbed their mutinous, progressive fac- 
tions, though the whole circumstances were so unusual that it would 
be premature to speak of the effort to create a political liberal- 
radical group as failure. Under the British coalition, and to some 
extent also in other countries, the barons of land and of industry 
have combined their forces in common defense of their privileges. 
At the other extreme, anarchists and communists make common 
cause in “‘direct action” against the established order. 

The most important element in the change that is taking place 
is the slow emergence as primary issues of those problems in social 
and political relationships which formerly were on the horizon but 
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did not form the main object of party organization and, conversely, 
a submergence of issues which traditionally loom large in social 
and political phraseology but which are more and more felt to be 
‘abstractions without a strong bearing on current problems. In 
France and Germany, perhaps, the horrors of the war are still too 
close and national life is too precarious to permit of any lasting 
political reorganization on the basis of fundamental political prin- 
ciples. But elsewhere, notably in England and Belgium, compro- 
mises on some of the traditional divisive questions have brought 
into focus political division along the lne of more pressing current 
interests. In a sense, the events of the last three years may be said — 
to have vitalized political tainking and, to that extent, to have con- 
tributed to a change in emphasis in party programs. Thus in 
England a small but live group of liberals, led by Bertrand Russell, 
has only now become aware to the full of the logically anarchist 
basis for its political beliefs. The socialists of the world have come 
to realize that the “class war” and the “dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat” are not pleasantly suggestive phrases of an imagination 
revelling in dreams of social justice but realities for or against which 
a definite stand must be taken. Pacifists have learned that 
national patriotism and internationalism can no longer peaceably 
walk together along a broed road of assumed general “progress” 
toward an ideal brotherhocd of man but must part company at a 
point—whatever that point may be in the individual’s opinion— 
where trust in the outcome of unhindered international fellowship 
requires abrogation of absolute national sovereignty. 

As in politics, so in religion a marked change has taken place 
into which, though it was evident long before the war, that event 
introduced a further, profound modification. Without attempting 
to describe this phenomenon, let us state it here in its simplest and 
most accepted terms. Due probably more to the increase of social 
contacts than to any deepening of conviction, large numbers hitherto 
confined within narrow groups have had opened up to them new 
_ vistas of possible truths. Where once the authority of home and 
church was accepted unquestioned, the coming together with per- 
sons of entirely different traditions and upbringing brought with it 
a loss of certainty. With the exchange of ministers and the forma- 
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tion of community churches, with the growth of the forum move- 
ment and the increased participation of churchmen in reform 
movements, old distinctions are dimmed. We are all familiar with 
the effects of this process. On the credit side it has a liberalizing 
tendency which may mean much for general progress. On the 
debit side is the danger of loosened moral standards. Into this 
melting-pot of denominational creeds, the war threw an ingredient 
around which a new crystallization of convictions took place; with 
its immense strain upon the emotions, there arose a new demand for 
a firm hold on essential truths, a yearning for beliefs which, whether 
they could be reconciled with previously held faiths or not, would 
give peace of mind and unity of purpose. ‘This struggle has proved 
calamitous for many of the weaker brethren who have simply turned 
from a search for truth to a purely emotional and sensual hoid 
on life. It has been a gold mine for the spiritual and psycho- 
therapeutic quack; but it has also given a sane and wholly desirable 
stretch to the imagination which, though the impulse was personal 
and individualistic in origin, also means a more vigorous striving 
to understand the place of the individual in our complex social life 
and to satisfy the demands of social conscience. 

In addition to politics and religion, we have yet a third influence 
on everyday life in relation to social reform, and that is the applica- 
tion of science. In this sphere likewise the war has given a new 
trend to the current range of thought and interests which has 
reacted upon our social life. Modern science first made the more 
intellectual section of the Western world aware of the complexity 
of causes that produce any given result and hence less ready to 
accept too clear-cut an aim in life, too exclusive a program of 
reaching that aim. It is now permeating larger numbers; and 
pulpits which within living memory have attacked the teaching 
of such men as Huxley, Darwin, and Spencer now preach in the 
language of the laboratory. Indeed, so far-reaching has been this 
change that a sermon attacking the evolutionist theory of human 
descent is looked upon as an anachronism and commented upon by 
the press as.a joke. While, generally speaking, there is not evident 
any marked lessening of respect for what is regarded as authority, ` 
this trend has meant that the groups which exercise authority are 
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more inclusive. The labor leader, the newspaper editor, the suc- 
cessful business man, have won to some extent the influence which 
preacher, teacher, and party leader have lost; but even the hold of 
the newer types of leadership is precarious; and the sense of un- 
certainty has become more pronounced. Diffusion of authority, 
or what is regarded as such, has meant a further loss of deep-seated 
conviction, a more fickle public opinion upon which a skilled actor 
in the game of public affairs can, for a time at least, play as upon 
an instrument responsive to any touch. Unscrupulous individuals 
and interests have taken advantage of this situation and developed 
an effective technique of influencing the public mind. A flood of 
disconnected propaganda has to a large extent taken the place of 
coherent education. Prejudices and panics are created overnight 
by the application of tried psychological methods of publicity to 
work on an unstable and shallow-rooted public mind. Where, 
owing to increased knowledge or alertness on the part of the people, 
open misinformation is apt to meet with derision, subtler means are 
employed. The war with its flood of government-sanctioned propa- 
ganda has developed this technique and the volume of its employ- 
ment to an unprecedented degree. | 

A favorite method is that of asserting the existence of secret 
conspiracies in any movement or enterprise which it is to the inter- 
est of the particular “authority” to discredit. Merely to belabor 
bolshevist doctrines as lamentably unsound, for instance, will no 
longer carry conviction with the average man who has lost the habit 
of taking the preacher’s cr the editor’s word for gospel. But a 
bolshevist conspiracy, or, for the matter of that, a conspiracy of 
German agents, of an employers’ federation, of Jewish bankers, 
of freemasons, of Jesuits, of foreign diplomats, of Japanese or other - 
immigrant groups—anything lending itself to the diffusion of rumor 
that cannot be checked up—is a useful instrument jor arousing 
passions because its secrecy precludes examination. The harvest 
of miseducation is gradually ripening: it means a further confusion 
of issues, a growing desire of the individual to acquire some new 
principles by which he can gauge the value of movements about 
which he cannot hope to secure more than partial and often biased 
first-hand information. 
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Permeating all the readjustments and reformulations of convic- 
tion there is thus a widespread doubt in the desirability of ahy pre- 
viously accepted social goals. Again I am speaking in general 
terms, not implying that these changes are universal or that this 
doubt is all-pervasive. But seeing the conflict of forces and ideas 
which will be admitted as characteristic of our time, should not the 
attempt be made, at least, to draw together into a skein the loose 
threads, to discover, if may be, the unconscious unity of purpose 
which, could we but recognize it, we might gather around and make 
the beginning of a really homogeneous social reform movement ? 
Perhaps, if we could but understand some of the forces at work to 
reshape men’s thinking, we might, each from his own point of 
vantage, help to clear up this intolerable mess of ideas and aims! 
We are living in a time when, as never before, it is essential that as 
many individuals as possible should try to think through the bewil- 
dering mass of phenomena in the mental life of the people, to arrive 
for themselves at a clearer synthesis of seemingly contradictory 
' trends. 

Talk to the young men and women graduating from the colleges, 
to the ex-soldiers who have gone back into industry, to women 
conscious of their new civic responsibilities, to manufacturers who 
are seeing the plans of a lifetime thwarted by labor’s new demands, 
to the “mothers” at a neighborhood gathering, to city-hall politi- 
cians, to organized laborers in their local halls, to farmers on their 
Saturday visits to town, to parish priests, to doctors and nurses 
who go in and out of the homes of the people, to car conductors, 
to school teachers! What are they thinking about poverty, about 
government, about class war, about crime, about education, about 
social morals, about public health, about armaments, taxes, school 
boards, finance, the cost of living? If you are old enough, think 
back twenty or thirty years—what were the same kind of people 
saying then about the same kind of subject? If there is a change 
in their prevalent state of mind, what Is it? 

One thing is certain: men and women are not as ready today 
as they used to be to accept simple solutions of intricate problems. 
Not the most alluring “utopia” could today weld into a coherent 
party for its attainment any large number of normal people. Not 
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the most irrefutable logic could weld such a party to an exclusive 
program along a single line of advance, such as the single tax, 
public ownership, imperial expansion, protection, or the like. To 
gain and keep its adherents, it would have to enlarge that program 
by the addition of a more varied body of purposes. It is tempera- 
ment, today, that cements “causes” much more than programs 
philosophically justified to the last letter. 

Among the more educated, this sense of uncertainty has for its 
complement a clearer recognition of the economic undercurrent of 
modern political movements; a recognition, that is, not limited by 
interests and bias but more and more penetrating the existing lines 
of group division. There have always been those who have pre- 
dicted the downfall of all existing institutions and, according to their 
interests or temperament, tried either to hasten or retard it. But 
perhaps never has there been a time when the sense of impending 
revolutionary change has been so general among those who think, or 
so well understood in its main features. And this general phenom- 
enon is not contradicted by the fact that in every community there 
are men and women of outstanding personality who tenaciously 
cling to the concrete tasks of social betterment in which they are 
engaged, trusting that so much endeavor cannot be wholly lost, 
warding off all possible doubts with an enthusiasm that sustains 
them through all trials. Yet, they cannot imprint their optimism 
upon those around them. On all sides the observer meets with a 
feeling of gloom in view of what seems a catastrophic end, not only 
to past achievement but to the orderly methods of progress them- 
selves by which that achievement was to have been maintained end 
increased. In its essence all that smiling, back-slapping, morale- 
making “put your worries in the old kit bag” philosophy of the 
efficiency fraternity is direct evidence of this gloom. But there is 
also gloom among those who do not deplore social change as such 
but believe that a freer and happier era of social life cannot come 
about without severer crises, more widespread suffering, bloodier 
revolutions than any experienced hitherto. 

So far we have briefly reviewed general tendencies. What is 
the attitude toward them of that somewhat shifting and loose 
element which is grouped around the standards of practical social 
reform must next occupy our attention. 
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In a world suffering from irresolution, politics tend to become 
either timid and motivated only by the needs of the hour or dog- 
matic and academic, unrelated to present needs. Social reformers, 
accustomed to deal with realities and with humanity in groups 
rather than in mass, cannot fail to reflect that two-fold and con- 
tradictory tendency. Few books are now written by social reform- 
ers that analyze a given situation and on the basis of that diagnosis 
outline a program for, say, the next quarter of 2 century. There 
are, however, many books which on the basis of ascertained facts 
either plead for some specific immediate measure or for a general 
doctrine of social readjustment which it would take centuries to 
accomplish. And yet, social students and observers are united in 
one thing; that is a common diagnosis of the main contemporary 
problems. Some glaring exceptions notwithstanding, they have 
among them a certain unity in interpretation of the trend of events, 
of the outstanding facts, however far they may be from agreement 
on remedial measures. In such matters as crime and deficiency, 
housing, conditions of labor, illiteracy—to mention a few of the 
-more commonly discussed of current problems—most reformers 
recognize as such the same evils. 

More comprehensively, in the diagnosis of the social problem as a 
whole, agreement is somewhat less but still obtains to a certain 
extent. Occasionally a solitary voice may be heard, reducing that 
problem to a question of political systems or racial imperfections; 
but the great majority, while recognizing many allied problems, 
will lay the emphasis on economic maladjustments. On one thing 
all, or nearly all, are agreed: that any thorough diagnosis of the 
social problem which can be accepted as sincere prohibits the, 
assumption of an easy optimism. The men and women who 
demand some comparatively simple change as a preliminary to 
perpetual bliss are few and far between. -In spite of unmistakable 
evidences of improvement, both in material well-being and in the 
ethics of society, there may be noted so swift a sharpening of the 
main social contrasts as to make every advance of today and yester- 
day a mere Incident that hardly counts in the more basic readjust- 
ments under way. It is possible, of course, to draw all sorts of 
conclusions from such facts—where they obtain—as an increasing 
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number of home owners, the growmg number and size of savings 
accounts, a higher standard of living or better care of children; 
and usually the conclusions drawn, even by social students, are 
optimistic. But these are signs only of growing material pros- 
perity; and that prosperity, quite apart from such temporary ` 
check as we are experiencing at this moment, is no armor against 
decadence. It is when we come to evidences of moral and spiritual 
advance, matters more difficult to evaluate, that even schooled 
observers differ widely. The optimist notes the lessening percent- 
age of illiteracy, the decrease of crime (when observed over a sum- 
ciently long period), the g-owth of high-school and college attend- 
ance, the larger use of public libraries, the improved “tone” of the 
average community—combined results in part of relative prosperity 
and in part, perhaps, of prohibition. The pessimist points tc the 
increasing moral laxity, the growth of injurious habits, the debase- 
ment of press and theater, the miseducation of the masses by the 
commercialized moving picture, symptoms of increasing feeble- 
mindedness, decrease of church attendance, lack of respect for the 
authority of superior knowledge or attainment. 

If this were all, it would be impossible to speak of any agreement 
in diagnosis. But many reformers feel that facts such as those 
mentioned, important as they are, represent changes on the surface 
merely when compared with the infinitely vaster problems of social 
reorganization under the hemmer blows struck by the two opposing 
forces in the economic war that is raging today—on the one side 
a world-proletariat awakening to a sense of its power, on the other 
a concentration of wealth and power such as even a hundred years 
ago would have been unimaginable. What is illiteracy or a crime 
wave at a time when humanity runs the danger either of virtual 
enslavement or of loss of its cultural heritages through vandalism 
on an unsurpassed scale! Until these two tendencies, as they enter 
their deadly combat, are understood at least in general outlines, 
no agreement on programs and policies for the next ten or twenty 
years can make a united movement of the social reform groups. 
And that understanding must include not only an interpretation of 
ascertainable data but sufficient imagination and vision to compre- 
hend the less concrete facts which, arising from a long past, shape 
the events of the future. That social reformers lack such vision is 
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often asserted by radicals; and- there is certainly some truth in 
this criticism. To have any influence at all on significant events, 
the reformers must more fully concern themselves with large ques- 
tions of public policy, must become conscious of the eae power 
_ which their vantage point affords them. 

Again taking this group in the widest meaning, as including not 
only professional social workers and leaders of causes but all those 
who, though their main occupations may lie in another direction, 
wish appreciably to contribute to the betterment of social life, no 
agreement can be claimed for their understanding of the funda- 
mental issues in the present war between privilege and social justice. 
Nevertheless, it may be attempted to outline at least a common 
basis for discussion. | 

There have in previous epochs been concentrations of power and 
wealth which, if they lasted long enough, produced an aristocracy 
combining the physically strongest elements of the race with the 
refinements gained by leisure and luxury. But the new concentra- 
tion of power that is taking place before our eyes has not even got 
this redeeming character. It makes for a fuller enslavement of 
those who wield the power (contradictory as such statement must 
appear) as well as those who are deprived of their human liberties. 
The very means of scientific control which convey the new power of 
the few over the many also drag down the spirit of those who exer- 
cise the control. A scientific organization of society in accordance 
with accurately measured tests of mental and physical caliber 
and selection for specialized function is making for an evolutionary 
process in the gain of power far more damaging to the future of 
humanity than the rougher selection through physical prowess. 
For, in this process it is neither racial nor cultural value, as viewed 
from the standpoint of human advance, neither physical nor social 
inheritance that predominates but a one-sided perfection of specific 
economically valuable traits—even economically valuable only 
_ under a given set of circumstances. If carried on with logical 
completeness, this process of selection would make for a byzantine 
stagnation with no visible hope of salvation from it. 

To this trend social reform consciously or unconsciously offers 


every resistance of which it is capable. Unfortunately, however, . 


many of its phases are so disguised or so little understood that they 
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seem Innocuous, even desirable, to men and women in the foremost 
ranks of the progressive movement. Such, for instance, is the 
effort to ft youth to one specific career at the exclusion of a general 
cultural education; such is the use of all known psychological 
devices to keep the masses happy and contented with their lot; 
such is the use of mental tests for vocational advancement along 
- lines beneficial not to human progress but to the interests of a small 
and powerful section of the community that controls its economic 
opportunities; such is the use of drill, mental and physical, for 
the equalization of individual abilities in place of the development 
of each individual according to his innate capacities; such is the 
choice of “strong” men for leadership, irrespective of their ultimate 
aims; such is the regulaticn to a uniform level of customs and. 
habits by legislation and the organization of public opinion; such 
is the rapidly increasing use of the weapon of intimidation to enforce 
action by the individual contrary to his judgment. - 

Whether it be a drive for a “roo per cent” eee chest, or 
the application of rigid, mechanical tests to the selection of public ` 
officers, whether it be censarship of individuality in art and litera- 
ture or housing and zoning regulations that impose artificial stand- . 
ards and prevent experimentation, whether it be substitution of 
mass action for group action, mass recreation for group recreation 
or centralization of credit and other economic controls—the general 


effect of a mechanization of scciety and drying up of its vital... 


impulses and motivations is inescapable. The only force that can 
successfully overcome this deadening tendency is a social reform 
movement which believes in the value of human liberty under 
economic and political conditions that safeguard all valuable human 
elements, whether these contribute much to material gain or not 
at all. 

A policy based on a correct understanding and evaluation of 
social facts as gained by intimate contacts with life in all its aspects 
differs from that of a merely temperamental or doctrinaire policy | 
of negation in that it offers to the current trend a constructive as 
- well as a destructive opposition. It aims at two things which only 
superficially seem contradictory but in reality are both part of one 
plan: socialization of resources to facilitate the survival and security 
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of the economically weak as well as the strong individuals and races, 
and the creation of opportunities for the development of all individ- 
ual faculties. In other words, the only type of society that has a 
lasting attraction to the social reformer is one in, which the least 
may be secure in the enjoyment of life and liberty and in which, at 
the same time, genius can unfold its wings. The word socialization 
is here used in no technical sense but as including all the measures 
and policies for social control that defenders of present condi- 
tions condemn as “‘socialistic’”—in other words, the substitution 
of orderly processes for a wild scramble, the strengthening of social 
institutions and the handing on of social heritages as against the 
brutal selective processes of savages. On the economic plane it 
implies, of course, industry for use and not for individual profit. 
The twofold aim here advanced is‘not acknowledged by any 
constituted political group, but it has some affinity with that of 
two strong currents in the political life of the whole Western civiliza- 
tion, socialism and feminism; and this affinity is worth considering. 
The emphasis upon cultural values in this definition at some 
periods has strongly influenced. also socialist thought. It formed 
the principal motive in the teaching of William Morris and John 
Ruskin (the latter not a socialist himself) by which the socialism 
of the English speaking world has so largely been guided. Unfor- 
tunately, with the newer schisms in the socialist ranks, this motive 
has been somewhat effaced by insistence upon various means of 
securing economic equality and control by the masses of the machin- 
ery of production. With the loose fellowship of social realists 
which, for lack of a more recognized term, and well aware of the 
great diversity of outlook among those included in it and of the 
fact that many of them would disown any affinity to socialism, is 
here termed the social reform movement, that cultural element is 
paramount. To those in the fellowship who are professed socialists, 
greater equality of economic fortune or the substitution of a labor 
dictatorship for a dictatorship of wealth or military power are not 
ends in themselves, if desirable ends at all, but means toward the 
achievement of a much greater boon, the freeing of creative forces 
for the advancement of the whole human race toward a more 
complete self-knowledge, self-expression, and self-development. 
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So far from basing their programs of action and opposition upon a 
conception of equality of all human life, they base it upon a recog- 
nition of the value of diversity. So far from. accepting any static 
utopia of ultimate material and spiritual bliss, they assume an 
infinite possibility of progress, not limited even by a perfected 
control of the material resources of the universe in the interest of 
' the human race as a whole. They go further than organized 
Christianity in the humility with which they view all human 
accomplishment, further than Hellenism in the pride with which 
they view the unlimited potential greatness of man as creator. 

To some it may seem as though the trend in social thought 
characterized above were merely the emergence of hitherto sup- 
pressed feminine traits ; for woman has traditionally been modest 
in self-esteem and immoderately hopeful for the future of the off- 
spring; anxiously concerned for ‘a stabilized economic and social 
order in which existence would be secure and yet strenuously 
opposed to all artificial impediments to individual growth. But 


=` here again, while many feminists find in the advanced wing of the 


social reform group a sufficient affinity of purpose to accept it. as 
their own, the emphasis is different. In the reformer’s social out- 
look the masculine traits of the finest periods of virile civilization 
are not missing: there is in it a love of adventure, a fearless con- 
fronting of the unknown that has nothing in common with the 
traditional feminine viewpoint. The new fellowship for which we 
would plead if, perhaps, we go too far in claiming for it a concrete 
existence, is one rather of men and women who accept a balance of 
male and female propensities, who glory in the enrichment of life 
by the freest expression and working out of ideals no matter where 
they originate. Not only both sexes with their different experience 
but all races and classes, no matter how diverse or limited their 
contribution to the common stock may hitherto have been, are 
called upon to give the movement unity by its inclusiveness of 
experiences and ideals. For, it is this richness of spiritual texture 
that counts for most, not a purity of doctrine that could be main- 
tained only by rigorous definition and exclusion. l 

A rich orchestral harmony will produce a strain more resonant 
than the loudest trumpet call upon a single note. So the new 
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school of socio-political thought, “f such it may be called—a school 
in the making if not in being—while emphasizing certain dominant 
notes also sounds along with these.many lesser under- and over- 
tones. Whether it offers for the future a more hopeful guidance 
than movements more conspicuously doctrinaire may best be 
gauged, perhaps, by observing it at work, fertilizing thought and 
action, in one of the major branches of practical social endeavor. 
In the social settlements of England and America we find many 
men and women who, in the mair, come closer to the definition here 
given of the social.reform movement than any other single group. 
They have no permanent concrete program other than that of 
residing among folks who have had fewer opportunities for a full ~ 
life, to make friends with them, to take up any job of social better- 
ment within the neighborhood ar affecting the neighborhood that 


needs doing and passing it up again when others, better equipped to _ , 


see it through, can be found to take it over. It is neither propa- 
ganda for some specific ideal nor a sentimental humanitarianism 
that determines the activities of the more representative settle- 
ments. Critics who complain that this or that part of their program ”. 
As inadequately carried out, are entirely off the mark, for there is -: 
no definité program. In the larger settlements trained workers 
often take up their abode to pioneer in specialized activities; and 
in that case a somewhat institutionalized functioning of the settle- 
ment group as a whole may result. But even here it is the open 
door, the open mind, and the open hand rather than a set schedule 
that count for most. Often the residents deliberately distribute 
. themselves over a neighborhood to increase their contacts with the 
neighbors and to avoid the danger of institutionalism. ‘Perpetu- 
ally disturbed over the apparent inequalities of mankind,” as Miss 
Addams says, the settlement worker desires “to interpret democracy 
in social terms,” ‘‘to aid in the race progress,” to bring about “ 

new form of social success due to the nicety of imagination which 
refuses worldly pleasures unmixed. with the joys of self-sacrifice.” 
“The one thing to be dreaded in the settlement,” she says, ‘‘is 
that it lose its flexibility, its power of quick adaptation, its readi- 
ness to change its methods as its environment may demand.” 
Weil may the Lusks and Stevensons include some of these settle- 
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ment workers and others who act ir their spirit among the destruc- 
tive forces in society; for this very alertness to changes in social 
needs of which Miss Addams speaks makes them continually 
demand changes m social structure. But these critics fail to recog- 
nize that such workers are also potent forces for the creation of the 
most important stabilizing factor in society, namely that conscien- 
tiousness and willingness to co-operate which is at the very bottom _ 
of all social organization and the state itself. , 

Jokes are often heard at the experse of the little ‘‘stage army” 
of “forward-looking men and women” who, with or without the 
aid of others, apply the spirit that is in them to some “cause.” But 
although a joke numerically among our hundred and ten million, 
this army is replete with a diversity of talent, experience, and 
temperament which exemplifies the thought suggested above, that 
it is harmony of motives rather than purity of doctrine that counts 
for most in the unity of a great reform movement. Some oi this 
coherent though diversified group are persons who have thrown 
over inherited conventions and environments to associate more 
fully with those among whom they wish to work; some have been 
born into the group or imbibed its spirit at an early age without 
having become conscious of effort on their part; some belong to it 
at the cost of continuing struggles with former attachments and an — 
inner conflict of loyalties; some are advanced in years, emancipated 
by a mental revolution from previous conceptions of their social 
aims and duties; others are young, aggressive, even intolerant in 
spite of the essential tolerance of the movement (just as some of 
Christ’s disciples were intolerant). Some see in the life of service 
to which they aspire and to which they devote all their giits a 
natural continuation of their former way of living, some a complete 
break with it. To some it is no more than a tentative groping 
away from fettering dogmas toward freedom for themselves and | 
others; to some a complete and satisfying experience. Some are 
cynics in part, with a sentimental undercurrent of love for their 
fellow-men of which they are a little ashamed; others are fanatics 
who will go to any martyrdom for the least significant aspect of 
their cause and the least clarified of their ideals. 
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But in all this diversity of approach and attitude, the central 
cohesion of understanding and aim is growing. Its force cannot 
be measured by any accepted standard because into it enter many 
factors.. The hope of the social philosophy that underlies this 
reform movement lies not in the firmness of its tenets or the number 
of its adherents but in the uniqueness of the position it holds amid 
. the decaying idealisms of the world and the disintegration of the 
older social and political doctrines. Thoroughly realistic, based 
upon an understanding of origins and of the present facts and trends 
of social dynamics, essentially creative, the movement emerges 
from the war and the after-war disorder of the world a potential 
rallying ground for all the best there is in the striving of our troubled 
times. The acorn is stronger than the oak; when the tornado 
sweeps over the forest, the old oak may fall, but the acorn has 
within it the potentiality of unending life. 


HI 


It is often contended by socialists and revolutionists that social 
reform is merely bolstering up moribund social institutions and, 
for that reason, postpones rather than advances the improvement 
of the social welfare. This is true to the extent to which social 
reform makes possible the continuation of abuses of power and 
privilege that involve inequality of fortune, exploitation of the 
many by the few, cultural decay and petrefaction of an obsolete 
social system. Bismarck’s social legislation was openly advocated 
as a prop for the existing order rather than the inauguration of a 
better one. The programs of reactionary parties, almost through- 
out the world, are full today of specific measures designed as sops 
to the conscience of mankind and to ward off larger changes. 
Unfortunately, the “fellowship of social realists” here under dis- 
cussion often has been deceived and lent itself to works that in 
purpose were antisocial. The desire to see some concrete achieve- 
ment of their aims, if only partial, often induces reformers to com- 
promise with forces which may in the long run work against the full 
achievement of those aims. But the criticism is not true of social 
reform as a whole or of the larger range of its activity and influence. 
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The main justification of social reform is that at a time of dis- 
integration and rapid change it conserves values without which 
even the most far-reaching social revolution, whether peaceful or 
otherwise, must be viewed as a catastrophe. The social reformer 
is a conservator, but not a conservative in the current meaning of 
that word—-not a stand-patter, opposed to all change. His sym- 
pathies often are with the radical and revolutionary elements in 
society because necessarily his intimate knowledge of social ills 
predisposes him to under-rate rather than over-rate the advantages 
of the status quo and, correspondingly, to seek for avenues of escape 
from existing conditions. And thus, while pursuing essentially 
conservative purposes, he often finds himself in the midst, if not at 
the head, of destructive sccial movements. 

These are generalizations which, with the admitted complexity 
of social reform and the variety of ideals and purposes that animate 
it, will, perhaps, not be allowed to pass unchallenged. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to add that among social reformers there are also 
many who are wholly conservative and as timid of change as the 
old-time Tory whereas, on the other hand, there are among them 
radical doctrinaires who are really revolutionary propagandists 
first but who, for one reason or another, are keeping their hold upon 
practical affairs by giving much of their time and effort to some 
concrete task of social upbuilding. But it is safe to say of the 
majority of social reformers, in America and England at least, 
that they are not primarily theorists. that they are not out to uphold 
or destroy any social order, that they are not detached critics but 
actors who propose to take part in the working as well as in the 
designing of social machinery. 

‘To understand the part played by social reform, it is necessary 
to distinguish between aims and methods. Destructive and con- 
structive activities are no more logically in conflict as a part of 
coherent social movement than they are in the work of the builder 
who demolishes and excavates in preparation for an essentially 
constructive enterprise. The purely destructive propagandist who 
smashes up systems and institutions without rearing better ones 
in their place, or without definite plans for such upbuilding, is as 
one-sided as the conservative who blindly opposes all change. 
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explain himself. Surrounded as he sees himself by festering social 
ills, many of them past remedy, he may not absolutely deny the 
charge of revolutionary intentions. Often, he will admit that it is 
no part of his conscious endeavor merely to support existing condi- 
tions and to stand in the way of a social revolution. For, he may 
feel that more than a slow and gradual change is needed to remove ` 
the overtowering evil of concentrated power in the hands of privi- 
leged and often unscrupulcus groups. He is not afraid to use the 
surgeon’s knife when he knows that pills and fresh-air treatment 
cannot save the patient. More often than not, he will envisage the 
ills of the world merely as results cf maladjustment incidental to a 
general progress in the direction cf greater human solidarity and 
welfare. Indeed, seeing the emergence of democratic institutions in 
countries which but recer:tly were, as it seemed, unshaken seats of 
dynastic and ‘autocratic rule, seéing the new spirit of democracy 
rejuvenating political systems and industrial relations even in coun- 
tries that have long enjoyed quasi-democratic constitutions, seeing 
the immense efforts made. not in one Western country but in prac- 
tically all, to embody in their statutes laws that will make for 
greater social justice, for greater equalization of opportunities, for 
more education and a more sympathetic treatment of problems of 
destitution and deficiency—seeing, in short, the unmistakable signs 
of progress in the world along the lires long advocated by liberal 
and labor parties and by enlightened social groups everywhere, he 
cannot fail to be impressed with the validity of the claims made by 
the advocates of evolutionary as against revolutionary advance. 

But if he is capable of training and temperament to comprehend 
the inner meaning as well as the surface phenomena of large bodies 
of fact, if he is an observer of tendencies as well as of accomplish- 
ments, he may also sense that in spite of all this “progress” our 
civilization is drifting toward a deac end. Progress, as it is usually 
understood, in view of the tendencies that accompany it, may to 
him seem merely to prolong a state of suspense; and at the end of 
much mitigation of unfreedom and misery he may see a certain and 
inevitable conflict of forces, currents above which the present liberal- 
izing and meliorative movements are no more than the shallow 
eddies of a passing tide. ‘That conflict, as it comes to his vision, 
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whether as imminent or as eventual, he realizes will be one of life 
and death, of materialism and spiritual emancipation, of privilege 
and democracy, of brute methods of racial evolution and human 
methods. 

Looking more closely. upon his world of reconstructive progres- 
sivism, this more than ordinarily alert observer sees forebodings of a 
catastrophe that sooner or later may overtake, at any rate, the 
white races of the world. The war, he finds, has not only made the 
world poorer but has immensely increased the power of a few 
individuals and groups in every country. The press, often in the 
hands of unscrupulous financial interests, seems to him in danger of 
becoming more and more a mouthpiece of propaganda for privilege. 
While corruption of the old hand-to-mouth type has to some extent 
gone out of politics, the influence of economically powerful lobbies 
has increased ‘manifold. Thinly disguised as mandates, increases 
in their colonial possessions have given some few nations, or rather 
small, exploiting groups within them, vast wealth at the expense of - 
smaller nations. ‘The fate of ancient races is haggled over the green 
table of diplomats in secret conclave. New weapons of economic 
warfare have been invented to strangle political and economic 
experiments disliked by the ruling powers. Movements of popula- 
tion are impeded and bargained over in the interests, again, of small 
but powerful groups. Parliaments are openly flaunted by executive 
branches of government, and side by side with the politically repre- 
sentative parliaments of peoples, there are growing up industrial 
parliaments—notably in the new republics of Europe—which prac- 
tically assume control over the most important economic processes 
within the nation and, though nominally representative of labor as 
well as capital, really are tools in the hands of big industry. The 
decreasing influence of old universities and the growth of new uni- 
versities devoted to the needs of commerce and industry is gradually 
undermining the freedom of teaching and overemphasizes the value 
of economically useful abilities as against the advancement of learn- 
ing for its own sake. 

If he saw nothing else and yet persisted in his peculiar mixture 
of constructive, mediative, and destructive activities, our social 
reformer would lay himself open to the criticism that he wilfully 
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: engaged in a losing baztle. If the whole civilization re ‘ealtural 
tradition in and for which he stands must sooner or later “go to the < 
dogs,” why does he exert himself at all? Why dces he not enter 
the main fight and quit his feverish hustling on the fringe of the 
battle ? 

The solvent of this imagined contradiction—a contradiction 
nevertheless, though here stated in a bareness that exaggerates the 
clearness with-which it presents itself to the mind of the average 
social reformer—is to be found in yet another function which to 
some appears the most central, the most important of all. The 
social reformer may be a sentimentalist or merely a professional 
busybody, he may be more exclusively devcted to practical work or 
to theorizing; more optimistic in his forecast or more pessimistic 
than he has been pictured here; but in the most developed stage 
he is essentially a student. As such, he knows better than the doc- 
trinaire revolutionary what institutions must be destroyed and why, 
better than the conservative man of affairs what must be conserved 
and why. He has compzekension for values which the non-studious 
type either disregards aitogether or assumes without examination. 
And he desires to hold fast to that waich is good amid so much that 
is evil. On the other hand, being actively engaged in some con- 
structive task or other, he has a firer sense for realities than the 
academician. He knows better than either which social ideals 
correspond to merely passing conditions and which are fundamental 
and permanent; he knows what is the cost of change in terms of life 
and happiness. 

In making these claims for the sccial reformer, one may be 
accused, possibly with some right, of attributing to him functions 
that really belong to a science, sociology. But it is a fact that the 
most resourceful and successful reforme:s of our time are scientists 
as well as practitioners. It is not in the medical schools alone that 
medical science is advanced but also in the hospitals, the clinics, and 
the consulting rooms of individual physicians. Even more so in 
social science, the worlc of study, laboratory, and workshop is 
-linked up in a continuous process of diagnosis, prognosis, and cura- 
tive treatment. In fact, this close relationship of study with practice 
is one of the peculiar achievements of British and American social 
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work, distinguishing it fom that of the continent of Europe, alice ) 
- social science has filled the libraries with learned tomes; where social 
work, until it began to be fertilized by Western ideas, hardly outgrew 
the kindergarten stage of sentimental crusading with madequate 
means against superficially diagnosed social ils. In America, 
more especially, important advances in sociology in recent years 
have often been made in the field by men and women deeply 
immersed in practical activities. As examples one need only men- 
tion the contributions of the mental clinics to the knowledge not 
only of mental deficiency but also of normal psychology, the co- 
ordination of research and preventive work in the anti-tuberculosis 
movement, of legislative agitation and careful investigation of 
industrial conditions by such bodies as the National Consumers’ 
League, the Association for Labor Legislation, the National Child 
Labor Committee, and others, the study of and preparation for 
catastrophic emergencies by the American Red Cross, the American- 
ization Studies—for the most part carried through by practical 
social workers—of the Carnegie Corporation, the analysis of the. 
problems of city growth by the city planning group, the studies of 
industrial psychology by various labor managers, and so on. 

All this is not to say that many social workers do not blindly 
follow a routine any more than that the best medical practitioners 
are also always prominent in the advancement of medical science. 
But in general it will be conceded that the physician is a man of 
. science as well as of practice. This is an important point when 
applied to the whole movement of social reform. It is essential to 
the claim here made for it; and lack of appreciation for this com- 
prehensive character of the movement has led to much unjust 
criticism. Here, for instance, a student of social currents, after 
reading an early draft of this article, says: 

As sentimentalist, busybody, crusader or in any similar capacity, the 
reformer has done some good work, in fragmentary directions and with inci- 
dental programs. As such he has been primarily a liberal: he has been con- 
cerned with some obvious evil in the community, he has worked for its eradica- 
tion, he has been satisfied to quit when that was accomplished—though he may 
have turned loose energies that are not content to quit until they have carried 


the program far beyond the limits of common sense and made the work ridicu- 
lous. I do not think any patchwork program can be defended today. Con- 
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servatism will make its own defense. The only clean defense against 
revolutionary movements tiat the social worker can make today is that he has 
made what Fergusson calls the “revolution absclute,” that is, has accepted 
the rôle of the student and faces the future as a student—of the whole problem 
of progress. 

This statement is wrong in tw? implications: that the social 
reformer, generally speaking, is a patchworker and content te quit 
when some obvious wrong has been righted; and that the functions 
of practical reformer end student are mutually exclusive. The 
charge that “causes” are often carried on to ridiculous lengths, 
when the immediate purpose for which they were started no longer 
exists, is, of course, true—though this is not as frequent as he seems 
to think. We all know of cases where “homes for newsboys” are 
continued because it seems difficult to close them, long after that 
occupation has so completely changed in character that such homes 
are no longer required; or of housing reformers so immersed in 
questions concerning the thickness of walls and fire escapes that 
they continue to harp cn the need for statutes and regulations in 
these directions when the real housing problem is that houses are 
not built any more at all; or of thrift advocates who worry because 
savings accounts are nct xept up when the real problem is that 
owing to unemployment a large section of the population has not 
got enough to eat. But these and similar cases that will occur to 
the reader, though they are not inconsiderable in namber, are the 
exception rather than the rule; they are ridiculous but not tragic. 
For the large majority of social reformers, professional and non- 
professional, the peculiar task in which they are engaged today is not 
an ultimate goal. They are cften aware of its limitetions, its com- 
parative insignificance when measured against social need in the 
widest sense; they go on with it because, though students in many 
cases, they prefer to be active rather than wait for some great social 
catastrophe to overwhelm them while they sit by the waters of 
Babvlon and weep. | 

Having thus staked the sccial rezormer’s claim to serious con- 
sideration as a scientist as well as a practitioner, we must further 
examine the statement that it is knowledge of social values which 
distinguishes him from the non-studious, self-styled “practical 
man of affairs” and from the theorist who does not concern himself 
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with human realities. What are the values which he feels called 
upon to help conserve? Briefly, they are the spiritual gains of 
humanity in its slow emancipation from a state of savagery. They 
alone promise a better future for the race; they alone are inde- 
pendent, to a certain extent, of physical changes and proof against 
decay. Vandalism and other forces, moved by mistaken. zeal, may 
destroy the physical remains of antiquity or endeavor to obscure 
those of more recent achievement; but if the spirit of Hellas can 
be saved, if the social message of Jesus can be transmitted unspoiled, 
if what is of permanent addition to sentiment m the romanticism 
of the Middle Ages or to knowledge in the science of the Renais- 
sance can be made part of the common heritage of mankind, then 
that spirit, that message, that sentiment, and that knowledge exert 
an unending influence on human destiny. 

These are merely instances which it is easy to comprehend. In 
our own time, every year and every day, there are gains to the com- 
mon welfare that can either be lost or transmitted. There is a 
continual process of destruction in traditions and customs, and in 
the civilizing influences of the present time. They can and must 
be salvaged if there is to be human progress at all. They must be 
salvaged deliberately, for, left in the assumption that they are self- 
perpetuating, the greatest inheritances may be utterly lost. For 
instance, individual liberty and equality of human rights have been 
little thought of at different times, and it required again and again 
the effort and sacrifice of individuals, such as Luther, or of small 
groups, such as the Puritans, to hand on to posterity achievements 
that had been hardly won. It is sometimes too lazily assumed that 
| gains such as these are what the Fathers of this country called 

“inalienable.” Many instances might be quoted to show that, as 
a matter of fact, the most common attributes of civilized life are in 
constant danger of being alienated and permanently lost as races 
or groups, through some change in fortune, sink to a lower level of 
existence. What has become of the sturdy Scotch crofter? What 
of the peasant arts of the greater part of Europe? What has 
become of the art of the Incas, the language of Milton, the crafts- 
manship of Michael Angelo and Leonardo? In our huge cities and 
industrialized states, what has become of the neighborly kindliness 
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of smaller and simpler communities? Where is the skilled farm 
laborer of yester year ? : 

Not every lost art, of course, was worth preserving, not every 
form of social amenity, not every ideal. But the task of conserving 
those gifts and achievements of which humanity is in need now and 
will be in the future is great enough. It is so great, indeed, that it 
cannot belong exclusively to one group or class in the community 
but in any really civilized society must be acknowledged the task 
ofall. For, it requires eternal watchfulness in a thousand different 
fields and cannot wholly be achieved without a widespread refer- 
ence for the past and understending for its gains as weil as its failings. 

The social reformer has merely burdened himself with special 
responsibility for conservation within a limited ‘range, primarily 
that concerning human re‘ationships and the relationship of the 
individual to society as a whole. In his capacity as conservator 
_ he is a trustee for unborn generations. This does not mean that 
he is forever looking backward. Tae trustee of an estate, if he 
knows his busmess, does not aim simply at conservation of the 
physical properties given in his care but endeavors to improve the 
estate, if necessary by sale and reinvestment; he is progressive and 
aids rather than retards change. If the estate in the care of the 
social reformer is somewhat less tanzible, it is no less real. It is 
he who battles and contrives for the retention of the greatest wealth - 
men have amassed—wealth of worthy social ideals, standards of 
living and conduct, traditions and customs. Much of that wealth 
has irretrievably been squandered, sometimes by the very fact that 
no socially minded forces were strong enough to hinder the waste, 
sometimes because the social reformers of the time themselves were 
misled by new popular viewpoints and preoccupations. Thus we 
have retained practically nothing of tke fine social spirit of the early 
village community which was allowec to disintegrate without any- 
thing larger or nobler taking its place. The virtual enslavement of 
a vast population of men, women, and children during the Industrial 
Revolution was countenanced by reformers who were looking merely 
for the economic gain to society fram division of labor without 
considering the effects of the more and more unequal distribution 
of the product of labor. Here in America we are in danger of losing 
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that opportunity for the exercise of the spirit of adventure and 
enterprise that has transformed the continent from a wilderness 
into the wealthiest country on earth by not providing it with new 
fields to conquer. Again, it might have been possible, with a 
more watchful and better-informed social reform movement, to 
prevent the immense loss to American spiritual—and eventually 
material—wealth inflicted by the needless debasement of hundreds 
of thousands of European immigrants with splendid cultural tradi- 
‘tions in our mills and mines. 

Tn truth, the history of social reform is a history of conservation. 
The most important changes it has instituted have, as a rule, been 
the embodiments not of new ideals but of old ideals, refound or 
re-appraised. Carried away, at times, by brilliant but deceptive 
promises of short cuts to social salvation, teformers as a whole have 
been sane in their valuation of old and new formulas and have been 
willing to learn from history. Thus, when economists thought to 
make prosperity universal on the countryside by inclosing the 
common fields and distributing all the cultivable land in private 
property, even those who had the interest of the humble peasantry 
at heart failed to recognize the impending social consequences. But 
when the results of that measure made themselves felt in the growth 
of a landless proletariat and the enrichment of great landholders 
at the expense of the poor, even Young himself, whose energy had 
brought about the passage of the inclosure acts, deplored in his old 
age a mistake made in all sincerity; and rural social reform again 
became a process of human conservation. Likewise in industry, 
there were times when the apostles of efficiency who look upon 
progress as a matter of mechanical perfection have been able to 
blind those whose concern is primarily with human values. But 
that is no longer possible today. When he is told that wealth can 
be immeasurably increased by eliminating “waste” motion, the 
social reformer wants to know, first, whether the motion in question 
really is wasteful when studied from the point of view of a physically 
and mentally desirable rhythmic exercise of human faculties and, 
second, how it is proposed to distribute the additional wealth. 

Now, as at all times, the social reformer (of this enlightened 
type) looks upon revolution as an unmitigated catastrophe if it 
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achieves ideals merely that spring from a theoretical interpretation 
of human needs and not taose that have proved themselves in the 
history of the race. In the prevailing temper of intolerance, all 
the different groups of social reformers often are lumped together 
[and defamed as a species of “reds” or at least upholders of reds. 
While obviously, as has already been said, it is impossible here to 
speak for all reformers, at least it may be asserted for the majority 
and the most influential of those who really affect public life today, 
that revolution or any form of rapid change to them is not an iso- 
lated object of either hope or fear. While temperamentally 
opposed to all avoidable violence that expresses itself in dramatic 
actions, they are aware also of the existence of much violence in 
suppression that manifests itself most undramatically by slow but 
none the less painful pressure. They are open to all proposals for 
liberating the human spirit, or rather what is best in it, but this 
tolerance does not mean preference for violent or any kind of drastic 
means if others, educational and slowly progressive, can be con- ' 
ceived as effective. Because he tries to understand the revolution- 
ary as a social product and to distinguish in his “cause” ephemeral 
and permanently valuable elements, the reformer is often.accused 
as an even greater danger to society than the ignorant. or one-sided 
revolutionary theorist himself. Just because, in many instances, 
he does not rule out revolutionary processes of change as to be 
condemned under all circumstances but regards them as possible 
last resorts where other means of securing justice and liberty have 
failed, the social reformer o? the type here discussed is a moderating 
factor in the class war, as 2e has always been in civil strife. The 
only thing that could possibly be said egainst him with some trace 
of justification is that he shovels away the sand in which the ostrich 
of “practical affairs” would lef bury his head. 

From our analysis of his case, it is clear that the social reformer 
is not holding back revolution simply because all viclent change is 
temporarily paintul and must of necessity inflict hardship on some. 
It is regrettable, perhaps, that a certain confusion of thought— 
shared by many social reformers themselves—has arisen from the 
fact that.so many who at heart are interested in big social move- 
ments are also prominent in movements designed to alleviate pain 
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and make for immediate happiness. But that combination is 
psychologically easy to understand. While temperamentally there 
is every reason why a single taxer, let us say, should also be keenly 
alive to the burden and suffering of preventable ill health or why a 
promoter of labor laws should also interest himself in efforts to 
improve the lot of the aged poor, the main thing they are aiming 
for in life is not merely the creation of a little more happiness here 
and there but rather the creation of new foundations for a social life 
of security and freedom where each may find his happiness in his 
own way. | 

Thus, it is by no means true that the social reformer, intent 
on lessening distress, is always concerned in efforts to slow the pace 
of great social changes due to forces so great that he cannot hope to 
control them. But with a sympathetic understanding for all it 
involves, he often tries to prepare for inevitable change. His aim 
is not only that of preventing hardship but, more frequently and 
more important, that of trying to carry into the new era the essen- 
tial gains of the old. Instead of waiting for the flood, he helps 
to dig channels for its easy flow. He deepens and strengthens the 
streams of idealism from one generation to another where only by 
such means it can be saved in a period of spiritual drought; he 
broadens and diffuses it where only thus its transmission into an 
uncertain future can be insured. In short, the social reformer is not 
only a crusader but also an engineer. 

His functions permit of comparison also with those of the artist 
and the husbandman, the scholar and the priest. It has here been 
possible only to give an incomplete and, perhaps, partial picture 
of his functions. But an effort, toward which this article is but a 
slight contribution, to interpret more truly and more dramatically 
what the social reformer stands for in this period of unrest and 
change is needed to gain for him the recognition which is his due, 
to support his courage, to increase his success. 
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Leisure as much a problem as work—Not less important than the problem af labor 
and efficiency, of occupational expertness, is the problem of leisure, today pressing for | 
reckoning. For many leisure is only rest or enterteinment, but it is important to 
life constructively. Beset with dangers, it still is of evolutional velue, enabling educa- 
tion, imagination, progressive adventure. Three eras of leisure-—Witness the leisure 
afforded by long infancy and youth, in some sense the basis of man’s superiority. Wit- 
ness, again, the leisure and culture made possible by slavery domestic and proprietary 
or socially institutional. Witness, thirdly, the leisure which has beer. coming to 
man through automatic machinery, the “Iron Man,” and which offers such adventure, 
such mixed danger and opportunity, as history has never known. The new leisure and 
industrial democracy—With ttis third leisure must be associated the call for an indus- 
trial democracy. All democracy would free men from some subjection and insure 
to all in some measure and ta many in large meesure the leisure attending the liberation 
and also the opportunity and importance attending the leisure; and, as to democracy 
today, with so much automatic and dehumanized instrumentation of life, leisure might 
properly even be added as a fourtà natural right to life, liberty, and pursuit of happi- 
ness. The servile class, then, servants, laborers, even soldiers, would participate in 
the results, benefits, and responsibilities of modern mechanical automatism. With 
the new leisure a new culture—As leisure through non-human instruments must have 
a quality different from that resting on slavery ar on any labor and fatigue of man’s 
own kind, so: the culture and adventure enabled or actually incited by it must be 
different. There is no universal cu_ture, any cu_ture always beirg a specific answer 
to the challenge in the peculiar restraining instruments ofits time. Thus the challenge 
of today comes from the Iron Man, ihe Giant Automaton, and no former culture can 
answer. Analogously, Virgil may have accompanied Dante, but he cou-d not have 
replaced him. 


In these days when economists and educators and the humanly 
and socially interested generally in their several and different ways 
are putting emphasis on technical skill, on professiona] and occupa- 
tional efficiency, when work and its productivity are being put 
forward as the important problems of the hour, when the country 
is restless over every sign of unemployment and the common wish 
seems to be to see every wheel turning and everybody busy, in 
these days it is well to reflect that at least of equal importance 
with the great problem of work there is, pressing for a reckoning 
and obtrusively cbvious to those who will open their eyes cr do not 
insist on closing them, the problem cf leisure. True, some are 
already feeling keenly the importance of this problem, among them 
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the two authors! of the recent articles in the Atlantic Monthly on 
the Iron Man; but the general public, including many who read 
and think, is still in need of being aroused. Its eyes may be open- 
ing; but, in spite of the great lessons of the war, it can hardly be 
said to be really awake and alert. Is real efficiency to be judged 
only by visible or ponderable results? Is education only an affair 
of methods and tests and professional self-consciousness? Is 
economics, theoretical or practical, only for maintenance of a 
status quo and large expansion or accumulation in kind? Above ` 
all, if the signs or promises of new leisure and more leisure are all 
that they appear, is nothing to be done? Is the opportunity to 
be lost ? 

~ Unfortunately leisure is not always, perhaps not commonly, 
thought of in positive terms. Far too often it is regarded only as 
cessation from work. Thus it is not just “impractical” but also 
idle and futile; it “butters no bread” and even affords no spiritual 
pabulum; it means only rest, careless diversion, often slumber. 
As to making any direct and positive contribution to life and growth 
it is too often not valued in this way. 

Yet leisure, insignificant though it may seem to many econ 
as an opportunity for rest and recuperation in ‘“‘practical’’ living, 
in the conventional life that would simply maintain or at most, if 
seeking change, would only expand its normal self, is in actual fact 
of most vital importance. It is quite indispensable to a life that 
has any quality of adventure and requires imagination, invention, 
and real growth. What, do you ask, may be its part in a life of 
this sort? Leisure’s contribution to an adventurous and growing 
life—the only life worth while—can probably be seen best by con- 
sideration of what, as I would submit, are the three great ages of 
leisure in human evolution. A pity it is to use so cumbersome a 
phrase of so light a theme. Leisure, however, carries no light 
burden and in evidence I would now ask attention to each of the 
three ages, or eras, in order. Moreover, while leisure is always a 
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factor of value, actual or possible, for the individual and while its 
value to the individual cannot be separated from its value racially 
and historically, my present interest is the broader one; in ages 
or eras, not hours or days, of leisure. 

Evolutionsists from Anaximander of the sixth eae before 
Christ to John Fiske twenty-five centuries later have dwelt now 
and again and with more or less Enowledge and appreciation on 
the importance of a prolonged infancy in the human race. To his 
long infancy and the leisure of it man has been said to owe his 
superiority to the other animals. This statement of course hardly 
affords a complete explanation of man’s position; but, however 
incomplete and made from whatever confusing slant, it is weighty 
with truth. Also, although referring primarily only to the human 
infant’s long period of suckling and physical dependence, it may be 
so extended as to apply to the whole of youth, certainly to the 
period before sexual maturity and even to the still longer period 
before the close of what is ordinarily considered preparation and 
education for real life. Racially and individually the value of 
this prolonged time of mental and physical leisure, with its oppor- 
tunity for the play—not always as playful as it appears——of child- 
hood and youth, for strengthening the sentiments end associations 
of the home, for the preparatory education, whether of the more 
formal and deliberate sort or of the sort, not less important, that is 
informal and: natural, would be very hard to overstate. In time 
of such leisure man has not merely rested from his labors; also he 
has acquired experience and vision, ideas and ideals. In the 
youth of particular individuals obviously there is hardly any labor 
to rest from, but racially youth does afford opportunity for recupera- 
tion and always, mark now of its more positive value, it brings the 
expen that prompts enterprise and invention. The leisure of 
man’s youth is the great source of his idealism, inviting growth, 
_ inspiring change in kind or quality. 

All of which, now that I have written it down, seems so simple 
that it can hardly have needed to be said. In ‘the contributions of 
leisured youth to life and growth we merely have one of those truths 
that all can recognize and that many have liked to dwell upon. In 
fact sometimes we discourse together about the weather and could 
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not really get along without the weather in our conversation. 
Sometimes, our mood more serious, we sound deeper commonplaces 
of life and consider, as here and now, the leisure and idealism of 
youth and, although too often our thought may be of the careless- 
ness of youth, we are agreed that without youth and its leisure life 
would have little interest. Are we ourselves mature and old? 
We would become young again. Of youth, too, of prolonged 
infancy, as of other ages, it is well to remember that, whatever its 
value in the past, when man first began to outstrip other animals, 
it constitutes now a heritage enjoyed in important measure by 
every human being that is born. | 

But, pleasant as it. always is to discourse about the leisure of 
youth and its value for human evolution, in what I have set out 
to say in this essay my primary interest is not in youth, past or 
present, as an age of leisure. Two other ages of leisure, also when 
understood and appreciated positive in their value, are interesting 
me much more. Both of these will be found to have many of the 
marks of youth, freshness, adventure, vision; but the specific 
leisure of human infancy and youth has been mentioned here and 
first discussed only for definition or illustration of leisure itself as 
something more than cessation from work. 

So I turn to a second age of leisure, which although quite differ- 
ent in the underlying conditions will show the same general char- 
acter or function in history. Thus man has owed much to the 
leisure that has come to him through slavery in one or another 
of its forms. Ancient civilizations in particular, perhaps most 
notably that of the Greeks, who proved themselves in remarkable 
degree equal to their opportunity, seem to have owed their culture, 
their art and science and philosophy, to their slaves. Slaves 
belonged to the Greek family almost if not quite as naturally as 
parents and children. Even Aristotle found it difficult to think 
of the unity of the family without inclusion of the slaves. For that 
matter some householders or at least some housewives still extant 
might be suspected of being orthodox Aristotelians in this respect. 
Apart from domestic life, too, dependence for leisure and its 
opportunities on a servile class is by no means a matter merely of 
antiquity. To speak broadly, in home life and in public economy, 
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in time of peace and in time of wer, from ancient times even down 
to the present day the has been some dependence on human 
beings in some condition of service, on slaves or on a well-defined 
and virtually institutional, serving class or, war coming, on an 
army. Such service has brought important leisure and the leisure, 
while not the direct source or cause of culture, has provided the 
opportunity, both making a public for it and providing many of 
its active and leading ex-onents. 

Well do I remember the shock I had when hearing years ago 
from one of my teachers that slavery, which I had been taught to. 
hate with a hate still colored by stories and issues of the Civil War, 
had made possible the Greek free citizenship and so, as the Greeks 
seized the opportunity, zhe brilliant Greek civic life and Greek 
culture long regarded and even now regarded among the greatest 
gifts of history to civilization. How could such flowers have sprung 
from and been in any sense dependent upon so offensive a thing as 
human slavery? At the same time, if my memory be not at fault, 
I learned that the Greek word for scholarship was in its origin 
associated with or even identical with a word meaning leisure. 
Our English word, as matter of fact, comes from the Greek c¢yoAy. 
Our schools are places of leisure, leisure for scholarship. But, not 
_to pause for the wit anc humor which just here with thoughts 
of our own leisured students it is hard to get by, from that day, I 
suspect, my views of life ost some oz their simplicity and took on 
a new quality, turning more sophisticated and more patient with 
the complexities, the ironies, and the paradoxes, of life. Too clearly 
something good and true and beautiful had somehow owed its 
rise to what seemed wholy bad and false and ugly. There can 
be no notable gain, I had to conclude, without serious cost, even 
human sacrifice. This truth doubtless seemed harder to me then 
than it does now. Then iż did come as a great shock. I was able, 
or have since been able, to understand even human sacrifice as a 
religious rite. 

Yes, for centuries—who can tell the number of them or who can 
say that their count is inished—slaves or servants, making a 
“lower class” except possibly as soldiers in time of war, have been 
an enabling condition of leisured prosperity and civilization. In 
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time of war servile man has been lifted to the dignity of the soldier; 
pomp and circumstance and martial music have imparted a certain 
glory to his servile state, and for the time being social differences 
have very generally disappeared; but only the exigencies of war 
and the common danger can account for the leveling, if leveling 
there really be. Leveling with reservations it has often seemed to 
me and, be the cloud or glory of the military life what it may, the 
general situation is the same in war as in peace: dependence of 
social and political life, of its safety and leisure and possible prog- 
ress on a serving if not always openly servile class. Moreover, 
that successful war in the old days yielded slaves as part of the spoils 
and in our own time, being not yet without its peculiar notions of 
victory and vengeance, would make the defeated enemy servile, 
only emphasizes what I have been saying about the second age of 
leisure. 

In general, zhen, this second age is the age of the brunt of life 
being borne by a serving class domestically, in public economy and 
politically and of the quality and the understanding of life, the 
conscious purpose and the direction, being determined and devel- 
oped by an upper leisured class. It is true that “brunt” and © 
“quality” are at best only relative terms, that leisure, for example, 
has its own brunt, its own hardship, and servile labor has its own 
quality, say its own leisured irresponsibility; but any antithesis of 
life has to stand qualification and this of brunt and quality, servile 
labor and leisure, besides being no exception to the rule, itself holds 
large meaning, its meaning even enhanced rather than diminished 
by the complication. | 

Also, still with regard to the second age of leisure, on the whole 
up to the present time. as history has commonly been read, our 
civilization has for centuries been in this age. Signs of change, 
involving significant modification, have been in evidence for some 
time and the age itself has really had its own divisions or periods, 
as my rather indiscriminate illustrations of it may have suggested. 
There have been at least two. different periods, one in important 
ways different from the other: a period of domestic slavery and 
a period of institutional constraint, membership in a lower and 
servile class being different from and certainly some advance on 
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slavery as such. But, in general, under a system which has now 
to seem to us, as we look back and reflect, to have been very costly, 
whatever may have been the heights attained, our civilization has 
spent or exploited a good many human beings. While I have no 
taste for extravagance of speech and specially would avoid sensa- 
tional metaphor, I have to confess to discovering in it all, even in 
the institutional bondage of the second period, a certain likeness to 
cannibalism. True, even cannibalism, like other forms of human 
sacrifice, has had its religious sanction; but religions as well as 
customs and institutions come and go. The sanction aside, what 
is cannibalism but, like slavery, man consuming man for man’s 
purposes! | 

Besides the:cost in servile, more or less submerged human beings 
there has been also large cost of a different sort, resulting quite 
directly from the leisure that the service affords. In any age leisure 
has its own intimate dangers. A leisured class is not wholly on the 
profit side. Thus, as the history of civilization has again and 
again revealed, leisure breeds license and the consequences of 
license.. A letsured and more or less cultured class will always have 
its two groups: those whose freedom is dissipation, extravagance 
of one kind or another, and potential if not eventual degeneracy 
and those who, being free, enter upon productive thought and 
conduct and so achieve something at least, as must be hoped, to 
balance the losses of the others. All is not gain, then, that is 
brilliantly leisured. Yet real progress, impossible without the 
opportunities of leisure, simply has to bear the expense of license 
and its dissipation as well as that of man’s self-consumption or 
self-exploitation. Even infancy and youth, important as we see 
them, show a startling mortality and much disaster, physical and 
moral, from their inexperience, impulsiveness, indiscretion. It is 
true, as to the second age, that possibly off-setting that expense of 
self-consumption there is a certam ideal value in the very service 
of men tomen. In war, of course, the relation is capitalized: The 
Service. There may be, too, some compensation for the costly 
license and dissipation: the fine recklessness of it, the courage, the 
hard experience. But, be all these things as they may, it is not 
my purpose at this time to try to check up, as the accountants say, 
all the items of the account. 
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The third age of leisure remains to be considered. Its coming 
seems to have been associated with the rise of our modern democ- 
racy and to have involved, not yet by any means elimination of 
the service or of the exploitation of the second age, but significant 
reduction or modification of it. The great motive of democracy 
might be said to be liberation of men from some condition of sub- 
jection and distribution of the leisure attending the liberation to 
all in some portion and to as many as possible.in large portion. 

Some time ago writing on democracy" I pointed out that our 
present democracy, judged not abstractly and confusedly with any 
democratic movement whatever, as if democracy were Just some- 
thing in general, but historically and for the actual context and 
concrete experiences and purposes of its rise, involved the coming 
of an industrial order and passing of militarism and human self- 
consumption in any form and that the great democratic ideas of 
liberty and equality and natural rights should be understood 
accordingly, being given their specific and relevant or contextual 
meanings instead of taken as quite general, unqualified and merely 
eternal—as empty as eternal!—verities. When men actually call 
for equality and natural rights they are in protest against some 
specific inequalities and some visible and no longer natural and 
warranted restraint. I pointed out also that the change from a 
military to an industrial order had actually brought or was rapidly 
bringing relief to mankind, in a most important respect “letting 
him out from under,” and also it was even my notion, in spite of 
the strangeness and surprise in such an idea, that the very contribu- 
tion which industrialism seemed thus to be making or preparing 
had actually been made possible by the monarchical and militaristic 
régime preceding it. Too often we are given to thinking of new 
eras, new dispensations, as due only to protests against what has 
been and as wholly supplanting the past, whereas the new may, 
nay, must spring positively out of the old, coming as outgrowth of 
experience and education, the appropriate harvest of effort and 
intelligent attention. Can protest itself have better origin ? 

Militarism, which already we have associated with the depend- 
ence of society for its safety, leisure and progress on human service, 
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on a servile class, has been so much human nature, so many bodies 
and so many minds, done into machinery, say an army with its 
three main divisions, one for domestic service, one for economic 
production, a third for national defense: but industrialism, at 
least characteristically or in its primary tendency and motive, has 
been and ever more obviously and consciously is, not human nature, 
but outer and physical nature so treated, man being in so far 
relieved. The former kas depended on servants, jaborers,. sol- 
diers; the latter, ever more and more, on machinery, in the broad- 
est sense on “labor-saving’’ machinery; and, as I think and am 
here submitting, the ver possibility of the latter has come about 
by a certain generalization from the former. 

Certainly experience and its education always promot general- 
ization, involving among other things the change of 2 condition 
or institute into a general and versatile instrument, of something 
immediate into something at once more general and objective and 
only mediate. Apparently men had to be themselves tke intimate - 
parts or cogs in a machine, as soldiers or servants are, Eefore they 
could be set free from such restraint and become, as with our 
democracy and its rising industrialism, the separate and independ- 
ent users of machinery. 

To quote now a single sentence from the cited paper on democ- 
racy: ““Industrialism is not just militarism supplanted, bat militar- 
ism, its power and system and organization, become only mediate 
to human life or say also, if I may hope to be understood, militar- 
ism and its spirit and manner vicarious in the natural environment, 
militarism at least in process of being de-humanized and objecti- 
fied.” And made, too, immeasurably more versatile! What, 
then, but the Iron Man! The Army Vicarious! Has not the 
greatest purpose of our democracy been to effect, so far as possible, 
just such dehumanization and objectification in the machinery of ‘ 
life; through external machinery to bring leisure and the opportuni- 
ties of leisure, not to the few, but even to all? 


t So were they also under positive law before they became freely and generally 
rational or mathematical; creatures of doctrine cr institution and defenders of the 
faith before liberal thinkers; subjects of a monarch before all royal; in spiritual matters 
penitents at te confessional kefore personally and independently conscientious moral 
beings. 
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Thus in the great historic change from the medieval “ism” to 
the modern, a change perhaps coming decisively to its own only in 
our time or in a nearing future, we see man, thanks to his training, 
learning at last en masse or communally to use something besides 
himself for carrying out his purposes and we may be reminded of 
the small boy, in the nursery who, being hit in the head by a bureau, 
hit back with his head, but some days later, meeting with a similar 
accident, more wisely kept his head to himself and threw one of 
his blocks at the offending furniture. Willie made history just 
then, the history of industrialism succeeding militarism; of mechan- 
ics succeeding institutionalism; of democracy succeeding aristoc- 
racy; of some leisure for all by machinery succeeding leisure for 
a few by human service. | 

Of course in the rise of democracy and industrialism there have 
been other contributing factors besides the gradual fabrication of 
the Iron Man. This great automaton, almost a literal fulfilment 
of hopes or boasts in the eighteenth century—was it not Buffon 
(1707-88) who with others insisted on the possibility of an animated 
statue—stands out or rather in all its power-and versatility moves 
as a striking witness both to the truth and reality of the world 
which has been disclosed especially by the mathematical sciences, 
physics and mechanics, and to the reason of men and their self- 
control, always the great gift of reason. Only reason and self- 
control could ever. have made the present vicarious instrumenta- 
tion of life possible. Could there have been manual dexterity in 
use of tools without individual co-ordination and self-control? 
Can there be, socially, effective use of machinery where there are 
not common. reason and corporate or co-operate control? Still, 
whatever have been the other factors important in the rise and 
progress of our present era, the great automaton is of chief interest 
to us at this writing. Its gift of leisure should far surpass that of 
human service and the servile classes. 

It took so much more effort and skill to run the old-fashioned 
kitchen stove than it takes to run the self-supplying, possibly 
self-lighting, gas range of today. Now one man, taught how in an 
hour or two, through a shortened working day tends a machine 
that does work which even hundreds not very many years ago could 
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not do in a week or perhaps even in a year. At the eerlier time, 
too, each one of the throng needed more experience, sometimes 
including a long apprenticeship or a long special training of some 
kind, than the single attendant requires today. Indeed it might 
be argued that the present-day emphasis on technical and occupa- 
tional training—witness, for example, the increasing number of 
technical and professional schools—is behind the times, almost 
_ suggesting the closed barn efter the loss of the horse or rather the 
locked garage after theft of the horseless and automatic carriage. 
Excuse me for insisting on being so up to.date. Relatively to 
other needs there may te less need of occupational training now 
than there used tobe. Further, not to stop for an argument and to 
continue my discourse, space long traversed only with great diff- 
culty and danger is now no longer a serious obstacle, thanks te the 
established and standardized system of quick and reliable trans- 
portation and communication. Equally and coincidently limita- 
tions of time have been largely overcome. Even eternity, some 
overprofound fellow has suggested, is near to being merely a great 
Now. In all departments o life, to an extent, which is surprising 
when first remarked, objective system and standardization have 
become operative, changing amazingly our distances and affecting 
not less the quality of our will. Lastly, even the fine arts, notably 
music and drama and tke pictorial or representative arts, thanks 
to wonderful machinery, are in everybody’s reach or are rapidly 
getting there, requiring neither the effort and study nor in other 
ways the cost once exacted. And, should war come, so at least 
we are being told, a few men in an airplane, dropping certam bombs, 
could accomplish in a few minutes more than an army of thousands 
on a long campaign. 

In short, in the ways of peace and in the ways of war man has 
learned greatly to spare himself, to act with skill and power through 
something else, the Giant Automaton, the Vicarious Army, and so 
to have for good or for ill, no longer just a single leisured class, but 
a leisured democracy. True, democracy and a certain freedom 
were achieved, at least in principle, early in the present era; earthly 
life, personal liberty, and property rights were distributed to all in 
that eighteenth century; but today, the animated statue having 
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actually been fabricated, the possible freedom is more positive 
and substantial. Then it was freedom—granted if not always 
realized—from something, being in the main only security from 
exploitation; today it is or is getting to be freedom to do something, 
the leisure of it being not just security but leisure, so to speak, with 
some time to spend; and, while for accuracy in any complete 
estimaté of conditions at the present time some modification or 
discounting oï what has been said might be desirable, while much 
that has been treated as at least measurably accomplished may 
really represent only strong tendency or promise, the fact of the 
new leisure, different from the old in its source and offered not to 
the few but at least in some measure to all, would seem to be a 
fact of the time that no one will be disposed to dispute. What- 
ever other meanings may properly attach to the phrase, now so 
often heard, “the new democracy,” the “next step in demiocracy” 
or “industrial democracy,” this idea of real leisure for all must be 
included. Should it be treated as a fourth “natural” right, earned 
at last? Earthly life, personal liberty, property and leisure! 
Leisure, not just to rest, but to do something, perhaps something 
pleasant and diverting, perhaps something cultural, the new right 
of all! : 

And leisure, as was said here in the beginning, is a pressing 
problem of the day at least as urgent as that of work. Then it 
must be faced. With shorter hours and shorter weeks and increas- 
ing mechanical efficiency, with—for so some insist—relatively less 
need of occupational training, with greater wealth and presumably 
too more general wealth, with the fine arts as well as the practical 
arts functioring vicariously in machinery, with the at least possible 
passing of militarism, with standardization and quantity production 
and dehumanization in so many departments of life, this problem 
of leisure, I say, must be faced squarely. Man, so it would appear, 
unless from higher standards of living or from increases in popula- 
tion the demand for production should actually keep pace with the 
increased efficiency, is to have more spare time per capita than 
ever before in history and is to have this with all the opportunities 
and with all the dangers. Civilization must look to her defenses 
even. while she wakens to new ideals and purposes. 
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By what “new education,” direct oz indirect, may man be made 
ft for his new leisure? Certainly special exaggeration of the pro- 
ductive occupations and of mere technique, with forgetting of 
things, at once more leisızed and moze cultural, that used to be 
found important, is not called for. Exactly what is called for, I 
cannot say, not being at all clear in-my own mind. A few reflec- 
tions, however, results of zn effort at thinking to a solution, may 
carry some pertinent suggestions and these reflections, accordingly, 
I shall write down. Of one thing only do I feel confident: The 
call is for a new culture made possible by the new leisure, and the 
résponse must be general or social, the people at large taking part; 
it must not be confined to a few. 

Now—the reflective now—if the new leisure ir amount and 
importance be what it has appeared to be and if, as might be 
inferred, the mingled danger and opportunity of it be at all in 
proportion, then is civilization entering upon an adventure for 
romantic character, for nezd of wisdom and imagination and cour- 
age far exceeding anything in the past. Indeed it would seem as 
if man were being brought to a testing the like of which he has not 
even distantly approached before. | 

Analogies from the past are often interesting. Also, although 
of course at best only analogies, they may be helpful. Already 
they have been helpful here and in scme measure they may be 
counted upon now in our groping into the hidden present, which 
is the future. History is ever repeating herself, although she is 
far indeed from a slavish copyist, always mixing original creation 
with her apparent repetitions. In short, however analogous, the 
past may not rob the coming adventure of its mysterv; it may 
only give reality to the adventure by its dim outlines of possibilities. 

The past, then, shows that with leisure as gift of slavery or 
human service in some form the leisured group, excepting always 
such as have spent their spare time idly and wastefully, Las rendered 
in its own way a real service by turning to the fine arts, to liter- 
ature, to science, and to philosophy. Of such uses of leisure in the 
case of the Greeks mention has been made. The service or benefit 
of them has lain, not just in the resulting adornment of -ife, worthy 
as this is, but also and especially in the evolutional import, the chal- 
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lenge of routine and utility, the meaning for progress, which such 
valuations and critical interpretations and rational explanations, 
of life, broadening and deepening life as they have by their ever 
more general and more objective standpoint, have very notably 
revealed to life and impressed upon it. Once more apology for 
cumbersome language. It is surely no accident, but a positive 
contribution cf leisure, that in the past such culture has been the 
forerunner of important and progressive, although often very 
dramatic, changes. Hardly should one expect progress without 
dramatic incidents even to the passing of Golden Ages and the 
surrender, for loss or gain, of whole peoples. 

Whoever thinks of leisure and its culture as only so much 
aestheticism or intellectualism, valuing culture, if at all, merely 
for its ornamentation or possibly for its use as a fine cloak for idle- 
ness and extravagance, has quite failed to understand its most 
important rôle. In some sense it may ornament and attractively 
cloak or fortunately hide the life of its time, making a Golden Age, 
but, be this as may be, sooner or later it has to find its fulfilment 
in a new life, having wider scope and deeper meaning, and in a 
more comprehensive and more skilfully devised social order. A 
Golden Age is much like a sunset, promise of another day when 
the coming night be passed. The ancient culture, for example, 
notably that of the Greeks, or the new culture that came to Chris- 
tendom with the Renaissance must certainly be so valued, that is, 
as preceding mystery and change, as inviting the very life it seems 
to adorn to historic surrender and adventure. 

Consider how in a leisured culture, in art and in science and in 
philosophy, according to the differences in the measure of inde- 
pendence, there has always been some challenge of established 
ways, a call more or less articulate fora new medium. Does not 
all art demand license? Is it ever art if not creative? Does not 
science observe objectively, looking off from things human and 
traditional at what is natural or real and so different if not even 
quite negative? Isit ever science if in its reported results it do not 
betray human tradition, discovering a new heaven and a new earth? 
Does not philosophy even outrun accurate methodical and objective 
science, being essentially free.and speculative? Is it ever philoso- 
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phy, as some wise humorist might say, if it does not see best with 
its eyes closed? Culture, zhen, is evolutional and on any other 
terms, born of leisure, it would not be loyal to its origin. Romance, 
not domesticity; novelty, not familiarity; invention, not imita- 
tion; the impractical, not the “practical,” has ever been its most 
appropriate interest and cbject. Uncreative, it would not be 
culture. In my morning paper I find an artist insisting that art 
requires surprise. It does—although slap-stick surprises are hardly 
good art. All the leisured disciplines of culture, to society’s danger 
as to its opportunity, also require surprise. Art is no exception. 
Cubism and Futurism might be a shade less bold if they would 
remember the past and, remembering, appreciate among some 
other things that surprise is a commonplace of all culture—besides 
being an incident of all evclition. | 

The past shows that with leisure has come culture. Culture, 
challenging establishment, seeking a new medium, has bred historic 
adventure, evolution. Surprise has been its interest or motive, as 
` dangerous as opportune and worth while. Wherefore, by analogy 
from the past, what of the third age of leisure, leisure through the 
Vicarious Army, the Iron Man, the Giant Automaton? 

Clearly the new leisure cannot be wholly like the old. It must 
have its own different quality coming as it does from such a differ- 
ent source. Riding in an automobile is very different from riding 
behind animals that can grow weary or from being carried, with 
literal meaning now or in metaphor, by one’s own fellow-beings 
whose fatigue or subordination one cannot help feeling; and, gen- 
erallv, leisure through automatic machinery and standard imper- 
sonal systems must be very different indeed in its quality from 
leisure through direct human service. In so many ways today both 
for work and for leisure we aze living in a world of human products 
or activities with the human factor itself absent. Do we even half 
realize how much of the human we have been getting only medi- 
ately, by what have sometimes been called expressively, however 
inelegantly, the “canning” processes? But, I say, with our leisure 
so different in its quality must come a different quality of culture. 

Does our wide dependence on the “canning” processes mean 
serious loss, a lessening of the importance of the human factor, 
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the human touch? Many will doubtless think so. An age of 
machinery and instrumental automatism seems cold to them. 
They lament the passing of the artisans of the old days and of 
hand-made articles. A recent English writer’ decries and even 
resents the conditions of our time, seeing no advantage at all in 
them, only danger and distinct loss; only speed and complexity: 
and lifeless or soulless ‘however skilful instrumentation, elaborate 
and futile and purposeless, quite too automatic for real human 
value. But, natural as this view may be as a first reaction, it 
cannot be the final view. Even true as it probably is to feelings 
we have all had, as from day to day we have moved about in the 
standard milieu of our time, reflection and revision are imperative. 
The meaning of it all conceivably may be or presumptively must 
be, not a lessening of the importance of the human factor, but its 
great enhancement. The wider and more successful life’s instru- 
mentation, the deeper and fuller the meaning, the profounder the 
value, of the life which is served. If leisure and its culture are a 
challenge of the instrument, the instrument in its turn just by its 
efficiency challenges life’s values and purpose. Between his lines 
that English author is really putting this question: What now is 
our new human purpose? What the new life, the new humanism, 
that the Giant Automaton is making possible? New, but at the 
same time, as with other “repetitions” in history, carrying on for 
the old? : 

Our automatic machinery means, as we have seen, quantity 
production in practically all of the needs and also in the diversions 
of life and so a wide distribution, carrying to the people at large 
what formerly only the few could have. Not only are the telephone 
and the automobile coming nearer and nearer within reach of 
everyone, but nearly everyone may hear the great music of the 
time and see the great play. The idea of the public utility or of 
public conveyance and convenience has been getting ever wider 
application. In fact, in view of all the conditions, one may well 
be reminded of a sort of prototype and miniature of our times, the 
ancient city-state, in which every free citizen had a directly con- 
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scious part in the life of the community, voting in the assembly 
and attending the latest play. Only now it is the Automatic Man, 
not slavery, that makes the free citizenship and gives solidarity 
to the community and the modern community is to the ancient in 
size and complexity, as well as in the quality of life, as the automatic 
machinery to the slavery in efficiency and versatility. So in the 
new life of today, whatever losses some may discover, there is 
emphatically something still appealing to warm and lively human 
interest and the appeal, I need hardly say, is insistent and profound. 
Moreover, as will be recognized and appreciated, in the past 
each new step in the instrumentation of life—two such steps we 
have seen, domestic slavery and socially institutional slavery, and 
we are now considering a third, the Automatic Man—each new 
step has brought with it, not merely as some might prefer to have 
it said and as a superficial view of the facts may have indicated, . 
reaction to something forgotten and thereupon restored, but a 
_ distinctly new valuation, a really new and different humanism, 
_ involving greater freedom, greater versatility, new types of associa- 
tion, communication, and exchange and at once a deeper person- 
ality and a more comprehensive and more complex sphere of inter- 
est and action. Again and again in the past with a changing 
instrumentation, with new utilities, the human or humanistic has 
seemed to die, in the feeling of some lest forever; but at each change 
the proclamation has soon been heard: L’homme est mori; vive 
Phomme! The Automatic Man, then, is not now sounding, among ` 
his other notes or strains, the death-knell of the human factor, nor 
most emphatically, is he on the other hand blowing a trumpet for 
the mere resurrection of a former and now outgrown humanism. 
So the new leisure of our era simply must be bringing its own 
specific culture, its own mutation of human values. What the 
new forms may be or how by education, of course a new education, 
the people at large may be brought to meet the new culture to their 
benefit instead of to their harm, I am still at a loss to say. I am, 
too, probably quite as weary as any others with the general newism, 
the new this and the new tha, which from painting to politics, from 
jazz to philosophy has so affected the times. By and large it has 
so far probably been more en affectation or a dissipation than any- 
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thing at all substantial. Yet, even so, it is a symptom not to go 
unnoticed. A new culture, in important respects advancing on the 
old, must be near at hand. Inarticulate at the moment, impulsive, 
blind, startling, and often offensive, it is still even now to be reckoned 
with. We are iold of the new poets that “‘they must say something 
different and surprising,” but that “so far they hardly know what 
to say” or, still worse, “have nothing to say.” In any branch, 
the new culture, be it art so adventurous as to shock or science so 
materialistic as to strike negatively at cherished conceits or philoso- 
phy so irrational as, quite after Socrates, to “corrupt youth” and 
to “do dishonor to the gods,” must be reckoned with; not, of 
course, accepted on its face, not swallowed whole, but met squarely 
and considered honestly. Challenge of the Giant Automaton and 
its “canned” culture has required courage and could but be inar- 
ticulate at first. Of course, were culture only for its own sake, had 
it no relation to the context of the practical life and were it of no 
evolutional value, as many have sometimes seemed to think or 
wish, the mere recall of a former culture would doubtless quite 
suffice and would indeed be ‘‘safer.” Really the pragmatic test, 
if such be this of contextual relevancy or of evolutional value, would 
be quite impertinent now for any culture already past and outgrown. 
A past and outgrown culture would now be aloof and be only for 
culture’s sake and for lifé’s museums. A present culture, surprising 
.and adventurous, serves the inevitable future, awakening the very 
life it surprises. 

I shall be misunderstood. So often to say anything is unavoid- 
ably to go beyond one’s meaning. Would I spoil a much cherished 
belief. Lowell, as I recall, only joining many others found the 
beauty of the ancient culture, notably the Greek literature, in its 
being ‘‘contemporaneous with our own day,” coming to us as a 
familiar memory, “a veritable Mnemosyne.” Indeed, as he insists, 
culture is universal, making its appeal to mankind of any time and 
any clime. I may be adorning his tale a little; but, as he seems 
to say, the more practical and more sordid things of life come and 
go, while the things of the spirit, among them culture with its art, 
its music, its literature, are “universal” and “eternal.” Indeed 
they are abstractly. Those words have always a certain magic. 
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One may conjure with them confidently; as always with abstrac- 
tions. But morals and gods and cultures also come and go. To 
Lowell’s enthusiasm for the ancients and his fellow-feeling with 
them, rather momentary than characteristic in his case, I have to 
respond warmly, until the spell passes, and then I take exception. 
I have to deepen the fine universality, the eternal fellowship, of 
cultures with candid regard for their local and historical differences. 
Even like democracy, culture must be relevant to its times and 
their instrumentation, which it deñes, and must win its place in 
the universal and eterna! and especially its right to so noble a 
companionship by its time’y service oï progress. 

To take interest today only in quantity production and tradi- | 
tional accumulation, to value only the professional and occupa- 
tional, only technique and efficiency, to be merely a conservative, 
complacent or aggressive, in politics or economics or social life or 
religion, to make use of one’s leisure idly or wastefully, to have no 
active interest in what is impractical and adventurous, is doubtless 
to add to one’s chances of getting rich: but also it is to fall behind 
the history, which by dint of the challenge of the Iron Giant is 
now in the making, and is so to lose, except as a slave, any place 
or part in the real life of the time. 
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Wallas disposed of the intellectualistic psychology, which had distorted political 
and economic theory since the days of Bentham, indicated the importance of symbolism 
in political psychology, pled for a more synthetic psychology of society and for the 
introduction of the quantitative method in social analysis, and emphasized the need 
of controlling social evolution through a development of concerted volition and social 
telesis. He has, however, indicated the psychological problems in modern society 
rather than offered any practical solution of them. In the work of Rivers and others 
one may discern the first significant attempt to apply the Freudian mechanism to an 
explanation of social processes. 


VI. GRAHAM WALLAS (1858- ) AND THE ATTEMPT TO PROVIDE 
A SYNTHETIC INTERPRETATION OF POLITICAL PSYCHOLOGY 

I. Nature and scope of his writings —An exceedingly suggestive 
attempt by an Englishman to apply psychology to the treatment 
of political problems is to be found in the later works of Graham 
Wallas, professor of political science in the University of London. 
Mr. Wallas, like Bagehot, is a happy combination of the student 
and the practical man of affairs—something that is distressingly 
rare in America, but need not be so if Mr. Wallas’ suggestions are 
carried out in the near future. This healthy combination of the 
scholar and observer of practical affairs gives to his works that 
intellectual flavor so remote from the writings of the agitator, and 
that concreteness and grasp upon actual conditions which is so 
conspicuously absent from most of the academic works upon 
political science. Mr. Wallas entered the field of political literature 
as one of the authors of the famous Fabian Essays of 1888. His 
first extended work, however, was the splendid biography of 
Francis Place published in 1897. The works which contain his 

- chief political theories are Human Nature in Politics, published in 
1908, The Great Society, published in 1914, and his American 
lectures, Our Social Heritage, published in 1921. As these works 
will be analyzed below, all that need be mentioned in this place 
are some of the outstanding general characteristics of his writings. 
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In. the first place, his early training as a classical scholar gave him 
a thorough grasp of the Platonic ang Aristotelian political theories, 
to which he often recurs for example and comparison. His con- 
nections with the Fabiar. Society generated a rational and con- 
scientious desire for sound social retorm. Finally, his interest in 
that modern functional psychology, of which William James was 
the first great exponent, has led him to think along psychological 
lines in both his academic studies and his practical relations to 
political problems, and to attempt to apply psychological prin- 
ciples consistently in formulating plans for social and political 
betterment. Important in his politizal psychology is his emphasis - 
upon the instinctive and subconscicts processes of mind as impor- 
tant factors in determining conduct In this regard he mentions 
his indebtedness to the suggestive essays of Dr. Trotter. While 
this is a step in the right direction it is to be regretted thet his 
first work evidences no acknowledge acquaintance with the vast 
development of this field by psyckologists like Morton Prince, 


© -Boris Sidis, and Sigismund Freud, Karl Jung and the psycho- 


analysts. Of course reference is here to the general foundations 
of their theories, and not zo the purely psychopathic applications 
with which they are mainly concerned. Mr. Wallas seems to have 
reached empirically many of their i-ndamental doctrines, and in 
his last works he specifically ackncwledges his indebtedness to 
their conceptions. Yet, in spite af a courageous attempt to 
modernize political psychology, some critics have complained that 
Mr. Wallas has not entirely freed himself from some vestiges of 
the older psychology and logic. Mr. Ernest Barker, for example, 
in discussing the Human Nature and Politics, has summarized some 
of these possible defects: i 


Many lines of criticism occur. Somezhing could bə said of its sensa- 
tionalist premises; something cf its nominalist philosophy; something of 
that tendency to explain the higher in terms of the lower, which leads to the 
explanation of civilised life by the conditions of life in prehistoric times and 
to the repeated coupling of man with “the other animals.” We might urge 
that reason is none the less reason when it is not conscious inference, and that 
it is a fallacy to derationalize political society because it is not an explicit 
` organization of conscious reason. Better however than to criticise is to 
emphasise the truths which Mr. Graham Wallas suggests.: 


t Political Thought in England from Herber: spencer to the Fresent Day, p. 156. 
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2. Specific contributions to political theory. — 

a) Human Nature and Politics—the attempt to provide a 
more scientific political psychology. In his Human Nature and 
Politics Mr. Wallas criticizes the defects in the modern psychologi- 
cal interpretations of political processes; outlines a rational 
method of remedving these defects; and suggests the main improve- 
ments which may be hoped for from such procedure. His main 
thesis is that either psychology is wholly omitted in the modern 
treatment of politics, or, if employed at all, is of the old erroneous 
hyper-intellectualistic type coming down from Bentham which 
„deals with man as a calculating machine uninfluenced by emotion. 
The following passages well indicate the general line of his argument 
on this point. “For the moment, therefore, nearly all students of 
politics analyze institutions and avoid the analysis of man. The 
study of human nature by the psychologists has, it is true, advanced 
enormously since the discovery of human evolution, but it has 
advanced without affecting or being affected by the study of 
politics.”? He points out the domination of the old-fashioned 
views about human nature by referring to certain passages by 
Professors Ostrogorski, Bryce, and Merivale, as good examples. 
“ Apparently Merivale means the same thing By ‘ abstract’ political 
philosophy that Mr. Bryce means by ‘ideal’ democracy. Bothi 
refer to a conception of human nature constructed in all good! 
faith by certain eighteenth-century philosophers, which is now! 
no longer exactly believed in, but which, because nothing else has 
taken its place, still exercises a kind of shadowy authority in a 
hypothetical universe.” | 


If so, the passage (by Mr. Bryce) is a good instance of the effect of our 
traditional course of study in politics. No doctor would now begin a medical 
treatise by saying “the ideal man requires no food, and is impervious to the 
action of bacteria, but this ideal is far removed from the actualities of any 
known population.” No modern treatise on pedagogy begins with the state- 
ment that “the ideal boy knows things without being taught them, and his 
sole wish is the advancement of science, but no boys like this have ever existed. ’”4 

This work is well reviewed by another leader in English political thought, 


Professor J. A. Hobson, in the Sociological Review (1909), pp. 293-94. See also Bar- 
ber’s excellent analysis in his Political Thought from Spencer to the Present Day, 


Pp. 153757: 
2 Wallas, of. cil., p. 14. 3 Ibid., p. 128. 4 Ibid., p. 127. 
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This essay of mine is offered as a plea that a corresponding change (i.e., 
corresponding to the revolution of modern criminology and pedagogy by 
psychology) in the conditions of political science is possible. In the great 
University whose constituznt colleges are the universities of the world, there is a 
steadily growing body of professors and students of politics who give the whole 
day to their work. I cannot but think that as the years go on, more of them 
will call to their aid that stuły of mankind which is the ancient ally of the 
moral sciences.* l 


The fundamental basis of political psychology is to be found in 
the mental organization of the individual acted upon by the 


stimuli of the political environment.? The individual is, psycho- | 


logically considered, a bundle of impulses and potential responses 
to external stimulation. These impulses are the product of the 
mental evolution of. the race, and the proper and normal functioning 
of the individual in polit-cal society depends upon an adequate 
stimulation of these impu.ses and predispositions to thought and 

action. In analyzing the foundations of individual and social 
~ psychology the first prerequisite is that one give up the old psy- 
chology which maintaine= that human acts were calculated the 
means to a preconceived end, and recognize that the vast mass 
of human mental processes are ‘subconscious or half=conscicus— 
the result of-instinctive, or habitual impulses.” “Whoever sets 


een mee P Taea 


himself to to base his political ‘thinking on a re-examination of human 7 
nature must begin by tring to overcome his own tendency to: 


exaggerate the intellectuality of mankind.’’* The chief political 
impulses which Mr. Wallas distinguishes are affection, fear, ridicule, 


A 


desire for property, pugnacity, suspicion, curiosity,-and the desir“ 
to excel’ Each of these impulses is most effective in proportioi 


as it acts without competition with other impulses, arises from 
personal stimulation, and results from an appeal to an instinct 
formed early in the evolution of the race. For this reason the 
artificial and recently developed stimulation of books and news- 


* Wallas, op. cit., p. 18. 


2 Ibid., pp. 21 Ë., 59 f. This theory of social psychology had, of course, been 
systematically developed by Professor Giddings in his r903 address at New Orleans 
and in his Historical and Descridtiav Sociology. 


3 Ibid., pp. 21, 98, 138. s Ibid., pp. 30 ff. 
4 Ibid., p. 21. 6 Fbid., pp. 38 ff. 
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papers is transient in its effect, and the emotions caused by the 
bodily presence and personal characteristics and experiences of a 
political candidate are much more stirring and lasting than his 
appeal to abstract principles.’ Elections are planned for the 
purpose of creating an impulsive personal affection for the candidate 
rather than a reasoned conclusion as to his merits or the excellence 
of his platform.? Again, as the frequent repetition of a subject 
tends to create an impression of unreality upon both speaker and 
audience, the successful political leader must vary his appeal, and, 
since the concitions of human evolution have required a mixture 
of privacy and social intercourse, the individual in modern life 
does not thrive unless this proper proportion of both is maintained. 
But such a course is difficult for the politician who is called upon 
to be in almost perpetual association with his party workers. 
Finally, all political impulses are likely to be greatly intensified 
if they are stimulated when individuals are assembled in a crowd. 
This psychic instability of crowds may result from the fact that a 
stampede of the primitive social groups was the surest way to . 
safety.‘ . 

The political environment, as the stimulus which operates upon 
the impulsive dispositions of men, differs from the latter in that 
it is much mcre variable. Human nature has apparently changed 
but little since the beginning of the historic era. Therefore, any 
great reforms must be based upon the improvement of the political 
environment rather than upon the hope of a fundamental revolution 
of human nature.’ But even if no considerable change in human 
nature may be looked for, an understanding of its characteristics 
and functioning may be able to effect a real transformation in 
conduct quite aside from changes in the environment. Now the 
most significant thing about the political environment is that 
the great political entities which stimulate mankind are mainly 
recognized by the mind through symbols. The mind does not 
as a rule comprehend the whole complex of ideas presented by a 
political entity, but associates this complex with some aspect, 
image, or interpretation of it which serves as a symbol for the 

: Ibid., pp. 43 ff. 3 Ibid., pp.-44 ff. l 

2 Ibid., pp. 30 f. 4 Ibid., pp. 53 ff. s Ibid., pp. 59 ff. 
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whole For example, the royal staff or other insignia of office 
tend to symbolize the institution of royalty, and.the individual is 
content to let it stop with this, rather than proceeding to analyze 
the whole history and psyckology of kingship. Even language ` 
itself is mainly intelligible to us through its symbolic significance, 
and the symbols which every word represents will naturally differ 
among individuals according to the experiences of their past life. 
The farther back the origin of the complex of ideas which are thus 
symbolized the greater emotional value that will attach to the 
symbol? A good example of the necessity for having a deep 
emotional association for a symbcl is seen in the difficulty of 
attracting loyalty for a newly constructed nation, dynasty, or 
aristocracy. Some of the most important symbolized political 
entities are parties, countries, justice, freedom, rights? Of all 
modern. political entities which stimulate the individual impulses 
the party is the most important and powerful. While the party 
may have an Intellectual crigin and be designed to achieve a definite 
end, it will have little strength cr duration unless it secures sufficient 
emotional values for its symbols, such as party colors, tunes, 
names, and the like. A skilful party uses its symbols in the same 
way that a commercial concern employs its trademarks and adver- 
tisements. The nature of the thing symbolized may vary consider-_ 
ably, but that is not as important to the success of the party as that 
the high emotional content of the symbcl be sustained.s If a candi- 
date is not properly symbolized by his party he has no chance of 
success. The most insignificant nonentity properly associated 
-with the party symbols is much more likely to be successful in an 
election than the strongest personality in a country, who has cut 
himself off from all party connections and makes an appeal to the 
intelligence of the voters® The instances of a man forming a 
successful political entity in himself are rare.” Even in such cases, 


= Op. cit., pp. 54 f; 138. 

2 Ibid., pp. 65 ff. 4 Ibid., po. 83 ff. 

3 bid., pp. 72 È. s Ibid., pp. 87 ff. 

6 Tbid., pp. gof. A generalization well borne out by the Progressive campaign 
of 1912 and the presidential election of 1920 in the United States. 

7 Ibid., pp. 95 f. l 
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a man must adhere for a long time to a given set of principles, so ` 
that his followers may attach a high emotional value to them. 
This same persistence in doctrine must be the rule for every news- 
paper that desires to be the successful organ of a party.’ 

Mr. Wallas next makes a specific inquiry as to the extent to 
which reason enters into political action, His conclusion is essen- 
tially the same as that presented by Mr. Benjamin Kidd, namely, 
that reason plays but a small part in political life. The process by 
which he reaches this conclusion is quite different, however, from 
that employed by Kidd. Instead of arbitrary definitions and 
a priori assumptions, Mr. Wallas bases his judgment on a con- 
tinuation of his acute psychological analysis of human conduct. 
While it is difficult to say at just what point instinctive and habitual 
actions end and reasoned action begins, it is certain that there is a 
very large field for subconscious non-rational inference in our 
mental processes, and it is equally unquestionable that the majority 
of our political opinions are reached in the second manner. Men 
even seem to attach the greatest emotional significance to the 
opinions which are reached intuitively rather than to those which ° 
are the result of reasoned conclusions.? While such subconscious 
impulses may be a fairly satisfactory guide for general affairs, 
since they are usually the result of several convergent suggestions, 
such is not the case in the field of our political thoughts and actions. 
It is the primary purpose of the political art to exploit our tendency 
to reach our opinions in a subconscious manner, and it aims so to 
stimulate our subconscious mind that we will automatically agree 
with the position which it is desired to establish. 

Yet, after all, reasoning in politics may better be designated as 
extremely difficult, rather than impossible. The difficulty is two- 
fold. In the first place man has to create the political entities f 
about which he reasons, and these in turn are represented to 
the mind through symbols largely subconscious in their psychic 
operation. In the second place, while reasoning in pure science is 
based upon the comparison of concrete similar objects, or of 
objects alike in certain abstract qualities, political psychology has 
never found a satisfactory standard for comparing men. Neither 

* Ibid., pp. 96-97. 2 Ibid., pp. 99 Ë., r10 ff. 3 fbid., pp. 104 ff. 
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the Platonic idealism, Locke’s theclogical ethics, Rousseauean 
natural rights, or Benthemite hedonism are able to furnish this 
standard for comparison. As a substitute for the failures of 
political psychology in the pest, Mr. Wallas offers a synthetic 
program for the scientific study of political phenomena which will 
make reasoning in politics pcssible.. The whole problem is to 
obtain, arrange, and study as many facts about man as are avail- 
able.” The beginning of this study should be a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the facts about human behavior which can be gained _ 
from the latest developments in psychology. Little or nothing 
can be hoped for from a study of formal political science based 
upon analyses of constitutions and unreal intellectualistic pre- 
suppositions. Next, the only way to get any idea of the human 
type, with its infinite variations in thought and action, is to measure 
these variations by the statistical method and get some conception — 
of the modal type and the nature and amount of the variations 
from this type. One must get in the habit of thinking in terms 
of statistical curves.4 Finally the environment, natural and 
social, must be studied in the same manner, with a view to dis- 
covering the interaction between the individual and the environ- 
ment. Most real statesxen now think quantitatively, but do it 
roughly and automatically. What is needed is such a cultivation | 
of the scientific method as will allow one to start in political life 
with that exact quantitative knowledge which is now crudely and 
subconsciously acquired only aiter long experience. Mr. Wallas ` 
finds an indication of a step in the right direction in the present 
employment of statistics in the governmental bureaus and in the 
taking of censuses. The information thus compiled allows the 
citizens to check the wilc statements of politicians designed to 
‘stir emotion but based cn false assumptions and inaccurate 
information.” 


1 Op. cit., pp. 114 ff. 
2 Ibid., pp. 121 f. 3 Ibid., pp. 123 f. 


s Ibid., pp. 132 ff. Of course this line of approach had been pointed’ out by 
Quetelet a half-century before, and by Jevons és early as 1882 in his The State in tts 
Relation to Labor. 


5 Ibid., pp. 134 f. 56 rhid., pp. 149 ff. 7 Ibid., pp. 155 fi. 
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Mr. Wallas then takes up a consideration of the results which 
may be expected from an application of his proposed methods of 
study of the political processes. In the first place, the faulty 
intellectualistic conceptions of political conduct would be aban- 
doned, and the knowledge of actual political methods would 
allow individuals to fortify themselves against exploitation by 
masters of the art of political manipulation, and would help them 
curb the evil in the present methods. As soon as men are 
made conscious of the nature and genesis of the political thoughts 
and actions which have hitherto been but subconscious, they will 
be able to handle the situation with relative ease. In fact, Mr. 
Wallas advocates a sort of general political psychotherapy analo- 
gous to that of the latest developments in psychiatry, based on 
the conception that a pathological political system will be relieved 
as soon as the mass of the citizens are made conscious of the 
actual nature of their malady. Certain half-conscious progress in 
this direction may be seen in the growing use of such terms as 
““spell-binder” and “sensational,” which make men a little less 
susceptible to those mental influences thus designated. The 
extension of this knowledge must, however, be deliberate and 
vigorous if it is to keep ahead of the continually improving art of 
political exploitation. While this extension of political knowledge 
may be aided by intellectual appeals through preaching and 
teaching, it can never succeed on a large scale until it is given 
an emotional background? That there may sometime be a co- 
ordination of thought and feeling, leading to a reformed and 
purified political system, is indicated by the action of the Japa- 
nese as revealed to the world in their struggle with Russia. 

The next question that arises is the relation of the foregoing 
suggestions to the reform of representative democracy, which, 
while by no.means an entire success, may be regarded as the most 
satisfactory type of government yet devised. While the consent. 
of the governed may be: accepted as an essential condition to} 
democratic government, what is most needed at present is a reform! 
in the electoral system—the modern method of registering consent. i 

ee en pe et 

“Tbid., pp. 169 ff. . 8\Ibid., pp. 195 ff. 

2 Ibid., pp. 181 fi. 4 Ibid., pp. 1 Ë., 199 ff. s Ibid., pp. 206 ff. 
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It is useless to attempt to create a superior governing class, which 
will live apart from the emotions of the world; what is really 
urgent is to make an election similar to a jury trial, in that it be ` 
designed to obtain the facts in the circumstances and render an 
intelligent verdict... The pressing need is to improve the methods 
by which political opinions are formed rather than merely expressed.” 
Encouraging steps have been taken in the English laws against 
bribery and inordinate expenditures in election. The old tendency 
of attempting to solve the problem through purely intellectual 
appliances reappears in the proposal of Mill for public voting and 
that of Lord Courtney for proportional representation. Much 
more desirable is an abolition of the elements of mob-suggestion 
and intimidation in elections; the spread of education in political 
methods; and the increase in the number of persons’ actively 
interested in the political life of the nation The greatest improve- 
ment in the nineteenth century in pclitical administration was the 
establishment of a permanent and efficient civil service in England 
and America.‘ This branch of the government is the really 
effective “Second Chamber,” for the information which it collects 
leads to the discrediting of the emotional appeals of a W. J. 
Bryan, which are based upon gross ignorance of facts. A con- 
sistent improvement and extension of the civil service is one of the 
most promising moves toward a better political system.° 
International politics like internal policies may greatly improve 
if subjected to a’ psychological reconstruction. ‘The future peace - 
of the world turns largely on the question whether we have, as is 
sometimes sald and often assumed, an instinctive affection for 
those human beings whose features and color are like our own, 
combined with an instinctive hatred for those who are unlike us.” 
Since the days of Aristotle there has come a great change in the 
conception of the possible extent of a state. The modern state 
can no longer be a thing of direct observation; it can cnly 


Op. cit., pp..zor ff. The reader will observe that Mr. Wallas refers to English 
jury trials, 

2 Thid., p. 218. s Ibid., pp. 248 fi., 257. 

3 fhid., pp. 229 ff. 6 Ibid. pp. 258 f. 

4 Tbid., p. 249. 1 Ibid., p. 55. 
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exist as a mental entity, symbol, or abstraction. It was the 
position of Mazzini and Bismarck that no state could be successful 
unless composed of homogeneous peoples. This view has since 
been weakened, since different nationalities have prospered within 
successful states, and modern imperialism and colonization have 
tended to unite politically European and non-European types. 
What is now to be desired is not national or imperial egoism, but 
a recognition of the value of national differences. This stage 
might have been reached already if it had not been for the misinter- 
pretation of Darwinism which represented war as the chief agent 
of progress. A healthy sign is the present tendency among 
biologists and sociologists to represent progress as the result of 
co-operation quite as much as the outcome of struggle: 

No one now expects an immediate, or prophesies with certainty an ultimate, 
Federation of the Globe; but the consciousness of a common purpose in man- ' 
kind, or even the acknowledgment that such a common purpose is possible, 
would alter the face of world politics at once. The discussion at the Hague of 
a halt in the race of armaments would no longer seem utopian, and the strenuous 
profession by the colonizing powers that they have no selfish ends in view might 
be transformed from a sordid and useless hypocrisy into a fact to which each 
nation might adjust its policy. The irrational race hatred which breaks out 
_ from time to time on the fringes of empire, would have little effect in world 
politics when opposed by a consistent conception of the future of human 
progress,? 


b) The Great Soctety and the psychological problems of modern 
industrial civilization. When Mr. Wallas’ second work, The 
Great Society, appeared (in rgr4), several new and interesting 
developments in his general sociological thinking came to light. 
His first work, while stating that a sound psychology of society and 
politics must rest upon a consideration of both individual traits 
and the social environment which stimulates them, had- been 
primarily limited to a consideration of the manner in which indi- 
vidual characteristics emerge in political life. The Great Society 
is logically devoted mainly to a consideration of the social and 


1 Ibid., pp. 273 ff. 2 Ibid., pp. 294-95. 

3 This book is reviewed by E. L. Talbert in the American Journal of Sociology 
(March, 1915), pp. 708-11; and by A. B. Wolfe, in the American Economic Review 
(June, 1915), pp. 311 ff. The latter is especially to be commended. 
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political environment; and of the desirable methods whereby it can 
be reconstructed'so as to provide a more complete set of stimuli 
for the individual persenality. It seems that Mr. Wallas had 
been affected by an afterthought that he had done his work too 
well in his earlier book. His clear and convincing demonstration’ 
that modern political activities are based upon a distressingly 
small amount of intelligent action on the part of anyone except 
the leaders in party exploitation seemed to trouble him. While 
he had clearly stated in tae Human Nature in Politics that our only 
hope lies in the increase of the deliberate intelligent consideration 
that can be applied to political organization and administration, 
he apparently felt that 2 better case should be made out for ‘the 
position and function of thought. The scope of his second work is 
considerably broader than that of the first. Instead of devoting 
his attention primarily to the problems of contemporary politics 
he makes a psychological analysis of our modern civilization 
which has grown up since the Industrial Revolution, which he 
designates as The Great Society. As he found representative 
democracy to be an experiment which was not entirely successful, 
so he discovers that our modern civilization has developed serious 
problems, unforseen by mest of those who witnessed the trans- 
formation, but which are threatening enough to render the question 
of its ultimate success problematical rather than assured. To the 
consideration of these grave problems Mr. Wallas brings the same 
broad conception of psychology which distinguished his earlier 
work, which has even been improved at certain points. It is 
particularly refreshing to find an author who attempts-an analysis 
of society upon the basis of a synthetic psychology.’ ` His general 
psychology combines the introspective and behavioristic theories; 
he has enriched his knowledge of the unconscious processes In the 
individual mind by a study of the indispensable discoveries made by 
the leaders in modern abnormal psychology;. and, finally, his 
social psychology rejects all one-sided explanations and is based 
upon the broad conception of the réactions of the individual 

x A good analysis of Wallas* psychology is to be found in W. C. Mitchell, “Human 


Behavior - and Economics,” Quarteriy Journal of Economics, November, 1914, 
pp. 12-18. 
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organism to the complex of stimuli from the environment. Again, 
he has now become an avowed sociologist. The word was men- 
tioned but once in his earlier book, but now all his analyses are 
made from the “sociological viewpoint.” All in all, it is a more 
valuable study than his other work, but being a general treatise on 
psychological sociology and not concerned with political problems, 
except incidentally, nothing more than a brief summary of its 
chief positions can be here presented. 

The society of the present day is to be traced to the great 
mechanical inventions of the Industrial Revolution, which gave 
the material basis for our civilization. The social transformation 
has been as far-reaching as the industrial and iar less happy in 
its attendant circumstances. Instead of a social system based 
upon local association and personal relationships, we now have 
one founded upon world-wide, impersonal, and almost mechanical 
relations." Those great scientific discoveries, which have made 
the technical changes in industry possible, have not been accom- 
panied by a parallel and proportional development of a science of 
social relationships. Psychological progress has been diffused 
only among a small class of experts, and has not permeated society 
in a manner comparable to.the knowledge of technical processes in 
industry.” | 

It is the aim of Mr. Wallas to supply this need and to discover 
how far a synthetic psychology of social processes can go toward 
discovering a way out of our present social dilemma. In formulat- 
ing a satisfactory theory of social psychology upon which to base 
an analysis of society, Mr. Wallas contends that one must accept 
the doctrine that the type-forms of human conduct are the result 
of inherited and acquired dispositions to act in a certain manner, 
stimulated by the experiences of the organism within its environ- 
ment, The two especially important complex dispositions in 
mankind aré instinct and intelligence, and Mr. Wallas, somewhat 
in Opposition to his position in his previous work, insists that man 
is as naturally disposed to thought as he is to instinctive action.* 
But human dispositions, either instinctive or intellectual, cannot 

* The Great Society, pp. 3 ff. 3 Ibid., pp. 21 Ë., 133 ff. 

2 Ibid., pp. 17 f, 322 f. 4 Ibid., pp. 40 ff. 
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function properly unless they are acted upon by the “appropriate 
stimuli” in the environment.t Unstimulated dispositions develop 
into what he designates as “balked dispositions,” or what modern 
dynamic psychologists would call “repressed complexes.” These 
balked dispositions cause that nervous and mental instability, sol- 
prevalent in modern civilization, which has no basis in organic 
defects of the nervous system, and which is the fundamental 
pathological characteristic of modern society.” The reason for _ 
the prevalence of balked dispositions in modern society is that our 
hereditary natural make-up has changed but little for ages, while 
the environment which stimulates that nature has been com- 
pletely revolutionized in the last century. ¢ While no one can hope 
o revive exactly the same set of stimuli as originally operated, 
it is the task of moderr: social reorganization to discover and 
supply equivalent stimuli which will release that repressed energy 
dammed up by our balked dispositicns, and make a happy and > 
efficient life once more possible for the majority of the race.‘’ 

On the basis of such a concepticn of social psychology Mr. 
Wallas finds that those theories which emphasize but one sub- 
jective aspect of the psychclogy of social processes are inadequate 
and unsatisfactory. Ameomg the theories of this type which he 
rejects are those based upcn habit, fear, hedonism, love, hatred, 
and the various psychologies of the crowd founded on imitation, 
sympathy, and suggestions The problems of modern society can 
only be solved by the application of carefully reasoned thought, 
and while thought may have a subconscious basis, it is highly 
essential that society shall do all in its power to improve those 
aspects of thought which can be controlled by deliberate and con- 
scious solution and deterrcination.® 

Since human activities are all an expression of thought, will, 
and emotion, efficient social organization must make provision for 
bringing all. of these aspects of human activity into play in an 
effective and well-balanced manner.” The organized activity of 


I Op. cit., pp. 57 ff. 

2 Ibid., pp. 63 ff. 5 Ibid., op. 69-175. 
3 Ibid., pp. 62 f. § Ibid., op. 176 ff. 
4 Ibid., pp. 67-68. 7 Ibid., pp. 237 ff. 
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society in this direction, however, has thus far been distressingly 
inadequate. The old method of stimulating thought by oral 
‘discussion has been largely displaced in modern society by the 
mechanical devices for imparting information, which, while they 
- are much more efficient in distributing printed information, are 
-greatly inferior in originating new thought.* Particularly difficult 
is it for the average workingman to develop any independent or 
fruitful thought, owing to the destruction of the close personal 
relationships that formerly existed in the small groups of workmen, 
and the efforts of the vested interests, political and economic, to 
exploit the workingman’s ignorance by the perversions and dis- 
tortions of truth in the printed journals that reach the working 
class? The attempt to create a condition of effective thinking 
by discussion in modern legislatures has degenerated into a bur- 
lesque which makes the members good-natured cynics. .This 
travesty reaches its height in the speeches of American Congressmen 
written by their secretaries and published, without being delivered, 
in the Congressional Record.3 
The effective organization of the social will is equally deficient 
in modern society. The three contending varieties of will-organi- 
zation-Individualism, based on the institution of private property; 
socialism, founded upon the proposition to extend the functions 
of the democratic state; and syndicalism, demanding a government 
on the basis of representation by occupations—all possess certain 
advantages, but are equally inadequate when taken alone.* It is 
the necessary next step in political invention to find by experiment 
the correct combination of these three contending principles. 
As to the organization of society to promote human happiness, 
it seems that, while modern industrialism has tremendously 
increased the technical devices for producing commodities for 
human comfort and convenience, it is equally true that the process 
has failed proportionately to increase the sum total of human 
happiness. The great advances have been made with the aim of 


x Thid., pp. 240 £. 3 Ibid., pp. 251 ff. 
2 Ibid., pp. 280 ff. 4 Ibid., pp. 290 ff.; 309, 3x9. 


s Ibid., pp. 322i. Cf. Veblen, Theory of Business Enterprise; and Theory of 
the Leisure Class. 
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increasing the production of wealth rather than securing a 
greater amount of satisfaction in its consumption. One of the 
most alarming aspects of the modern sccial transformation is that 
society has allowed the process to gain such momentum before it 
awakened to what was going on that the new developments have 
begun to get beyond the centrol of society. 

That which chiefly angers and excites us. now, as we contemplate the 
society in which we live, is not a conviction that the world is a worse place 
than it has ever been, but the feeling that we have lost grip over the course of 


events, and are stupidly wasting the power over nature which might make the 
world infinitely better. 


It is to be the test of the success of modern society as to whether 
it will be able to make up by future efforts what it has lost through 
its lethargy and apathy in the past. The laboring class has been 
especially unfortunate in this transition. ‘The impersonal, monoto- 
nous, large-scale, and highly subdivided and standardized industry 
of today has destroyed the pleasure of manual! labor, and the 
conditions of urban life among the working classes have made it 
difficult for them to achieve happiness outside of working hours.’ 
The conclusion of Mr. Wallas’ work is its most unsatisfactory part. 
In his proposals as to how to organize society to attain happiness 
he mixes many fertile suggestions as to diversifying interests and 
economizing effort with Aristotle’s metaphysicel conception of 
the “mean” as the ideal, and ends by practically throwing up his 
hands and passing the problem over to philosophy. Fortunately, 
he had already provided his readers with enough suggestions as to 
a more practical and promising program so that they need not 
assent to his conclusions. 

c) Our Social Heritage and socio-psychologica! suggestions for 
social reconstruction and improvement. Mr. Wallas’ latest work, 
and the logical completion cf his bodv of social theory, is contained 
in a series of lectures delivered in the New School for Social Re- 
search and in Yale University. It was published in 1921 under the 
title Our Social Heritage. Each of his books seems to have pro- 
ceeded naturally out of the demand produced by its predecessor. 

1 Op. cit., P- 323. 

2 Ibid., pp. 323 ff. 3 Ibid., pp. 348 ff. 
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His Human Nature in Politics attacked the current intellectualism:. 
in political, social, and economic theory. His Great Society, while 
assuming the cominance of subconscious and emotional elements,.. 
. insisted that improvement could only come through rational thought ' ` 
and conscious effort. Our Social Heritage is a well-reasoned analysis | 
of important factors involved in any program for the conscious ~ 
improvement of society. It deals with “the ideas, habits, and 
institutions directly concerned in the political, economic, and social 
organization of those modern communities which constitute ‘The 
Great Society.’ ” It has an immediate pragmatic and remedial 
purpose, for he believes that without an adequate understanding 
of our “socially inherited ways of living and thinking” and a deter- 
mination better to adjust them to the needs of the day, humanity 
will speedily be confronted with greater disasters than the 
world-war. E 

Mr. Wallas takes as bis starting-point the essential distinction 
between “nature” and “nurture.” Man’s nature, or. his physi- 
ological and neurological equipment, has not changed for thou- 
sands of years. Indeed, man may be said to have become “‘biolo- 
gically parasitic on his social heritage.” The other animals can 
thrive without a social heritage, but man would soon become extinct 
without its support. “Nurture,” upon which man must depend 
for his present existence and for his future progress, includes both 
individual acquisitions and those which come to him from society 
past and present. The cultural supremacy of man has been prim- 
arily, if not wholly, a product of his social heritage. Likewise, any 
hope of future improvement depends upon a better understanding 
and utilization of our socially inherited culture and institutions. 
Yet this problem is becoming progressively more difficult, for the 
great increase of our body of pertinent information is making it 
more difficult to find a.means for an adequate transmission of our 
social heritage and the rapid technological changes.are necessi- 
tating a continual social readjustment." 

Any adequate utilization and reconstruction of our social heri- 
tage involves sustained muscular and mental effort. Impulses 
must be to some extent replaced by conscious effort. There must 

z Our Social Heritage, chap. 1. 
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come into being a self-conscious will for improvement. It is not 
easy, however, to sustain conscious effort. Physiological reactions 
and instincts have been evolved to meet continuous needs. Higher 
conscious activity has been produced to serve only occasional wants. 
Therefore, conscious effort brings a high degree of fatigue. It is 
doubtful whether either conscious mental or muscular effort can 
function with decent efficiency unless it is accompanied by a free play 
of the emotions and the force of the “artistic drive.” Conscious 
intellectual effort and artificial intellectual methods have been 
most successful in pure science and technology and least so in the 
social sciences, but the improvement of our social heritage depends 
upon a more scientific and pragmatic social science." 

In a very real sense social reconstruction and the reorganization 
of our social heritage depend upon devising better ways for the 
development and organization of various types of co-operation— 
group, national, and international. There are different forms of 
co-operation exhibited in the biological world—the leaderless and 
unorganized co-operation of the ants, the co-operation of cattle 
under a single leader, and the co-operation of a wolf pack in which 
each member is affected by instincts of both leadership and obedi- 
ence. Mankind exemplifies this last or wolf type of the co-opera- 
tion of a “loosely and intermittently gregarious animal.” Man 
is further capable of consciously organized and directed co-opera- 
tion, but this requires unusual effort and produces a high degree of 
fatigue. Even conscious group co-operation has as yet been but 
imperfectly realized by mankind and tends to break down in times 
of stress, as proved by the disasters of the British Dardanelles and 
Mesopotamian expeditions during the war. National co-operation 
is far more artificial than group co-operation and depends to a 
much greater extent on socially inherited knowledge and con- 
scious effort. Group co-operation rests to a considerable extent 
upon personal knowledge and contacts, but “a modern civilized 
man can never see or hear the nation of which he is a member, and, 
if he thinks or feels about it, he must do so by employing some 
acquired entity of the mind.” An accurate idea of the nation 
then is essential if we are to have any “reliable stimulus to large- 


1 Op. cit., chap. i. 
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scale co-operative emotion and co-operative action.” The average 
citizen, however, has no systematic method for building up his 
“idea of the nation.” It is the unconscious and carelessly acquired 
product of his daily experiences. Much of it is due to conscious 
propaganda by the vested interests, for though the average 
citizen may be aimless, careless, and thoughtless, “the controllers 
of newspapers, especially of the sinister Arnerican or British Jour- 
nals whose writers are apparently encouraged to ‘color the news’ 
as well as their comments on the news, in accordance with the will 
of a multi-millionaire proprietor, know pretty exactly what they 
are doing.” Hence, if we are to have any solid basis for national 
co-operation we must work out a more scientific method of acquir- 
ing our idea of a nation and its accompanying emotions. Mr. 
Wallas submits some interesting and thoughtful suggestions 
toward this end. We should start with a Cartesian skepticism and 
advance by critical reasoning. Our conclusions must be based 
upon a careful and patient observation of our fellow-citizens, their 
type, actions, and aspirations. Such scrutiny oi our countrymen 
will convince us of the wide divergence and variety of type, fitness, 
tastes, and capacity which exist. The fallacious notion of the . 
uniformity of men has been the curse of modern politics and eco- 
nomics. Yet we can never have a stable national organization or 
effective national co-operation without a greater degree of common 
consent to the existing social and economic order than that which 
now prevails. The problem will probably best-be solved by recog- 
nizing this diversity of taste and capacity and providing an equality 
of opportunity for the diversified population to realize their aspira- 
tions according to their differing capacities. The better adjustment 
of individual tasks and responsibilities to individual differences 
between human beings must become “the conscious, organized and 
effective purpose of modern civilization.” 

World-co-operation is even more difficult of ae than 
national co-operation. If one is to approach -intelligently the 
problem of international relations he must make the initial admis- 
sion that “the change of scale from national co-operation to world- 
co-operation involves a change in the form and character of the 
co-operative process. It is a change of kind as well as degree.” 
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Many of those instinctive and emotional forces which produce 
group and national co-operation instinctively impel us ‘to hate 
aliens and induce a combative attitude toward them. Yet world- 
co-operation in certain phases of economic and commercial activity 
has become a basic fact in modern life and it is futile to retain 
Cobden’s dream that we can enjoy commercial intercourse without 
incurring political friction. There is little hope of building up a 
sound internationalism on a purely instinctive or emotional basis. 
It must be founded on conscious thought and reasoned calculation 
of results. Especially must we learn to calculate the disastrous 
results of a world-war and obtain therefrom an impulse to avoid 
war and a willingness to take those steps which are necessary to 
prevent its coming. Wilson’s “Fourteen Points” once seemed 
destined to provide a basis for rational international co-operation, 
but the opportunity , wgs ingloriously lost at Paris. Certain 
improvements must be made if we are to have any effective world- 
co-operation. We must abandon generalizations about an abstract 
state which will not apply to any concrete state; we must study 
history, government, law, and biology from the new problem atti- 
tude of world-co-operation; we must work out a control of the press 
which will make it impotent to debase statesmanship and arouse 
- unnecessary international hatred and will make it a real force in 
' sound internationaleducation; we must reconsider liberty, independ- 
ence, nationality, and equality from an international point of 
view and give them greater realization at home; we must stimulate 
political invention so as to adapt national institutions to superna- 
tional needs; and we must co-operate in every way in any procedure 
which will produce an international outlook. It would even be 
worth while to send representatives to the League of Nations meet- 
ing at Geneva, if only to co-operate in an international survey of 
the heavens.’ l 

Since the world-war there have been many appeals from repre- 
sentatives of organized Christianity, and especially from those 
who come from the more conservative religious circles, to make 
religion the basis of world-union and co-operation. Mr. Wallas 
suggests that it would be most pertinent to inquire what organized 


1 Op. cii., chaps. iii-iv, ix, xI-xil.- 
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religion has contributed during the last ten years to make good its 
claim to fitness to assume the leadership in world-unity. His 
examination of the evidence constitutes an overwhelming indict- 
ment of organized Christianity. Without notakle exceptions the 
church has aligned itself with the reactionary and vicious elements 
in the international situation. The German Lutherans supported 
Prussian militarism and the invasion of Belgium. The Austrian 
Catholics were the leaders in the anti-Serbian movement. The 
Anglican Church vigorously favored crushing peace terms for 
Germany and condoned the Irish policy of the government and 
the massacres in India. The French Catholic elements have 
supported the peace of revenge and French post-war diplomacy. 
Above all, sacramental Christianity lacks the essential ethical ele- 
ment which is necessary for social reconstruction. No group 
accepts the sacraments with more reverence and enthusiasm than 
the Spanish brigands. He concludes that 
The special task of our generation might be so to work and think as to be able 
to hand on to the boys and girls who, fifty years hence, at some other turn- 
ing point of world history, may gather in the schools, the heritage of a world- 
outlook deeper and wider and more helpful than that of modern Christendom.* 
Science also needs to be readapted before it can be of much assist- 
ance in world-co-operation. It has been of great aid in tech- 
nology, but it is indispensable that science be moralized and that 
_ scientific methods be adopted rapidly in the moral and social 
sciences. 

In this marner Mr. Wallas makes a plea for conscious, rational, . 
and “telic” progress which entitles him to a place with Lester F. 
Ward and L. T. Hobhouse. 


Mr. Wallas, in addition to the general subject of the ATEN 
of types of co-operation, considers a number of subjects which are 
of great significance in political theory. In treating the subject of 
the control of national co-operation, he discusses the cardinal prob- 
lem of contemporary political theory, namely, the question of 
territorial and capitation representation versus vocationalism and 
pluralism. - While he severely criticizes the doctrines of vocational- 
ism, he admits at the outset that the future will probably witness 

1 Ibid., p. 291. 
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a compromise between territorial representation and vocationalism 
rather than a complete victory of either. Mr: Wallas adduces an 
imposing array of objections to vocationalism. It produces inde- 
pendence and arrogance in the actions of the group and in its atti- 
tude toward other groups and toward the state. It breeds con- 
servatism because men are more conservative in professional affairs 
than elsewhere. It is based chiefly upon the identity of men rather 
than their differences, which are much more numerous and obvious. 
It is ill adapted to the accumulation of capital through temporarily 
unproductive labor and is not well fitted for changes in the function 
and relationship of workers. ‘The lessons of history, as proved by 
the medieval guilds, are contrary to its contentions. During the 
late war the territorial state took the lead in the attempt to adapt 
skill and taste to public needs while the trade unions resisted this 
effort... It must be borne in mind, of course, that exponents of ` 
vocationalism, such as Cole and Hobson, take exactly the opposite 
position as to the effect of the vocational principle. Mr. Wallas 
proceeds to examine the various professions in the light of his gen- 
eralized indictment of vocationalism and is convinced that they 
afford concrete confirmation of his generalizations.? Those readers 
who have also examined Mr. Cole’s Soctal Theory will probably 
come to the pessimistic conclusion that scciety is confronted by the 
alternatives of the “devil” of territorialism and the “deep sea” 
of vocationalism. 

Mr. Wallas analyzes the problems of liberty, rights, and honor 
from the socio-psychological point of view. Liberty is a condition 
in which human impulses are not obstructed. It is to be justified 
on the ground that the obstruction of normal impulses is accompa- 
nied by detrimental moral and psychological results. Yet, inasmuch 
as we are not perfectly adapted to either our primitive or our 
present environment we can expect no complete realization of all our 
impulses—no perfect liberty. Further, it is necessary to recognize 
that the results of the obstruction of impulses differ according to the 
source of the obstruction. We rarely sense our lack of freedom 
when nonhuman causes prevent us from following our impulses, 

«Op. cit., chap. v. 

2 Ibid., chap. vi. 
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or when restrained by prevailing beliefs and practices or by recog- 
nized inequalities. : Our sense of liberty and freedom is outraged 
only when there is an arbitrary interference with normal human 
relationships and aspirations. Contrasting the theories of liberty 
held by Pericles and John Stuart Mill, he finds the doctrines of the 
former far more sound and helpful, for Pericles stressed the fact 
that liberty has positive implications of duty and responsibility and 
is not a mere negative absence of all forms of coercion. Liberty 
implies not only the opportunity to exercise one’s faculties, but 
also the conscious and organized will to do so. The doctrine of 
natural rights depends upon the same psychological considerations. 
It is founded upon the fact that the obstruction of the normal 
course of important instincts by human action “causes a feeling of 
painful resentment” and leads to a lessening of individual and 
social efficiency. But, as these instincts were produced in a primi- 
tive environment, we cannot expect at present to enjoy a com- 
plete realization of our instinctive cravings, nor would it be for the 
good of the community if we could do so. This distinction has 
been the cause of the struggle between the psychological and the 
metaphysical exponents of the doctrine of natural rights. The 
honor of the individual no longer requires direct retaliation for a 
wrong, but is satisfied by a legal suit. We may expect a similar 
evolution in the methods of dealing with national honor. The 
sociopsychological independence of the individual is valuable only 
“if it leads to certain positive mental and moral efforts.” 

Finally, Mr. Wallas deals with the value and significance of 
constitutional monarchy. Its importance was well stated by 
Bagehot, who declared that it supplied a personal symbol of an 
impersonal power and thereby produced loyalty. In England the 
monarch has symbolized not only national power, but also imperial 
unity. The advantages of the person-symbol are that it requires 
no mental effort whatever to be comprehended and that the mere 
sight of the monarch evokes loyalty. There are also significant 
disadvantages. The symbol may behave much like a human being, 
it-may prove insane like George III or a meddlesome nuisance like 
Victoria. Though a sight of the king tay “produce loyalty, it 

* Ibid., chaps. vii-vi ii. 
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supplies little information about the real nature of the English 
government. Symbols lead to instinctive and emotional reactions, 
and not to conscious and reasoned action. Symbols are particu- 
larly inadequate in matters concerning international relations. 
While Mr. Wallas does net specifically commit himself on this ` 
subject, the reader may lezitimately infer that he believes that the 
person-symbol.of the crown is no longer indispensable to the most 
efficient type of government in England.* 

The above summary of his more salient points in this latest 
work gives but a faint impression of the content of the book with 
its -wealth of concrete illustrative material, but it will probably 
justify Mr. Laski’s contention that it is the product of “sober 
wisdom. ”? . 

Even this brief and inadequate summary of Mr. Wallas’ works 
will suffice to convince the reader of their importance. If, as Pro- 
fessor Tenney says, the prime end of sociology is a rational 
criticism of public policy, then few writers have acquitted them- 
selves of the task imposed by their sukject in such an efficient 
manner as has Mr, Wallas. His works represent in a general way 
the best that sociology has to offer in the way of suggestions to 

$ political science. He insists that first of all political science must 
ibe modernized, both in subject-matter and in method. It must 
take account of the vast chariges in civilization since the time of 
Aristotle, or even of Montesquieu and Burke, and deal effectively 
| with the new problems which these changes have produced. It 
| can no longer afford to concern itseli with metaphysical questions 
| about society or with unreal conceptions of human nature, but 
i must deal with actual conditions of the present, and deal with 
l them scientifically. By this scientific treatment he means that 
political science must base its generalizations only upon the funda- 
mental laws of human psychology as revealed by careful statistical 


r: Qp. cit., chap. x. 

2 Jt is especially gratifying to note that Mr. Wallas has ee wholly escaped 
the effects of the war hysteria which has distorted the writings of so many sociologists 
and publicists. The contrast between Our Social Heritage and The Group Mind is 
especially instructive on this poirt. Yet Mr. Wallas relies to a distressing degree 
upon English data and illustrations, a procedure which is all the more unpardonable 
in an author with his extensive knowledge of tze United States. 
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measurement of human conduct, not only in political groupings 
but in the wider forms of association. To be sure there are many 
defects in his work. The professional psychologist would quarrel 
with him over many points of detail and he gives little evidence 
of having read widely in the strictly y_ sociological literature of 


a 


recent times, but these defects are more than ‘compensated for by 
the abundance: of those illuminating concrete illustrations of his 
main propositions which a keenly observant and reflective mind 
has drawn from a close contact with many phases of English life 
in a quarter of a century of active connnection with academic and 
political affairs. Until students of political science turn their 
attention from an exclusive concern with the formal treatises on 
their subject from Pufendorf to Burgess, and deal seriously 
with the defects in their subject which Mr. Wallas has so clearly 
revealed, there can be little hope that academic political science 
will have any considerable leavening effect upon modern politi- 
cal life.* 


[AUTHORS Notr.—It had been the plan cf the writer, when this series of articles 
was projected, to include a consideration of the English contributions to pluralistic 
theories of society, to anthropological and historical sociology in its bearing upon 
political theory, and to the study of the biological factors operating in social and 
political life. Since that time, however, the need for such articles has practically 
disappeared. Professor F. W. Coker has given us an admirable summary of the 


t This cursory account of contributions of English social psychology to political 
theory should not be concluded without a brief reference to the thesis of a brilliant 
lecture given by the eminent English psychologist and ethnologist, W. H. R. Rivers, 
at the New School for Social Research in March of 1920. Reviewing the history 
of psychology he showed how the older psychology was almost entirely intellectualistic 
and dominated by those who came to psychology from philosophy. Two later 
movements had the same effect. Experimental psychology stressed the intellectual 
factors because they were more amenable to measurement. Educational psychology 
placed nearly all the emphasis on intellectual faculties. Recent developments have 
seriously challenged this type of approach. Thorndike, McDougall, and others 
have shown the vital significance of the instinctive factors. The social psychology 
of Durkheim, Tarde, Sumner, Ross, and others has applied psychological doctrine 
to social processes. More important than any other recent development in psy- 
chology, however, has been the development of medical psychology and psycho- 
analysis by such men as Freud, Adler, Jung, and Jones. They have shown the signifi- 
cance of the subconscious and emotional elements in mental life and have for the 
first time given us a synthetic view of the mind. In endeavoring to solve problems 
of individual conduct the sex element has been shown to be the chief drive in civilian 
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pluralistic theories of society in his article on “The Technique of the Pluralistic State,” 
in the American Political Science Review for May, z921. The chief problems in the 
field of anthropological and historical sociology kave been set forth in three papers by 
Professor W. F. Ogburn, Dr. A. A. Goldenweiser, and myself in the Publications of the 
American Sociological Society for 1921. The biolozical factors, analyzed briefly in 
Bnistol’s Social Adaptation, pp: 56-120; and in Todc’s Theories of Social Progress, pp. 
239-321, are to be treated thoroughly and systematically in articles and monographs 
projected by Professor Frank H. Hankins.| 


life, while in war the instinct o7 seli-preservation assumes the major proportions. 
The underlying mental mechanisms have, however, been proved to. be the same in 
both cases. It is probable that these mechanisms can also be utilized to interpret 
the defects in social, as well as in individual, conduct. There is the same tendency 
in social circles as in the individual to repress unpleasant and disagreeable facts and 
experiences. The most important disagreeable and repulsive fact in modern society 
to those who dominate public policy is the threatened and probable change in the 
status of the social and economic classes. This produces a powerful mechanism of 
class defense in the violent opposition to any expressions of radicalism. The only 
hope of an effective social therap2utic lies in obtaining a social device for telling the 
truth about social defects with as much frankness and thoroughness as the physician 
reveals individual defects of character and conduct to the patient. The essential 
parts of this lecture are reproduced in an article on “Psychology and the War,” in 
Scribner’s Magazine, August, to20. See also his brochure on Psychology and 
Sociology. 

In his promised elaboration of this point of view in a forthcoming work, one 
may look for one of the first dennitive attempts to apply the Freudian doctrine to 
social and political psychology. An American contribution to this field is contained 
in Walter Lippmann’s Preface to Politics. 


THE CATEGORY “HUMAN PROCESS’— 
A METHODOLOGICAL NOTE 
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ABSTRACT 


For technical convenience it may be advisable to emphasize the distinction 
between the operative aspect of experience and the content aspect, by condning the 
phrase the social process to the former and the human process to the latter. The soci- 
ologists could not, if they would, absolve themselves from their share of the functicn 
of interpreting the kuman process. This note proposes a formula of the human process 
developed out of generalization of attitudes toward wants and of resulting adjust- 
ments of values. An excursus on Darwinism illustrates by analogy the relation of the 
formula to the present state of sociological science. The generalization conservation 
of compatibles invites reconsideration of the entire record of the kuman process on the 
fact side, and furtaer use of the hypothesis for criticism of conduct values. 


We have had much to say about the category “process’’—first 
in its generic content, second as a term corresponding with phenom- 
- ena of persons and groups of persons, i.e., “the social process,” or 
social processes, 

It is now in order to distinguish between two aspects of the same 
reality which neither sociologists, nor psychologists, nor general 
philosophers, nor all combined have sufficiently advertised. 

Two sequences of operations, each dependent upon the other, 
each however separable in thought from the other, are observable 
in human experience. Let us designate these distinguishable series 
provisionally by the phrases “‘the social process” and ‘‘the human 
process.” 

It would evidently be a convenience if we could adopt two terms 
which -would carry on their face greater difference of mearing than 
is suggested Ly those just proposed. Our business‘now is not with 
words but with operations, and we may proceed to point out the 
content for which we adopt the two labels experimentally as symbols. 

Probably most of the sociologists, if they use both phrases, 
unconsciously employ them interchangeably—as complete syno- 

* A section from a graduate course on general sociology. 
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nyms. The present suggestion is an effort to start a usage of 
emphasizing an important difference which they may be employed 
to indicate; viz., the difference between the operative aspect of — 
human experience, for which the present proposal would reserve the 
category “the social process,” and- the content aspect of experience, 
to which we would give tke name “the human process.”! 

To illustrate by a far-fetched comparison. When a railroad man 
speaks of “railroading” he has in mind primarily some or all of the . 
technical processes involved in the building and management of 
railroads. He is thinking of the financing processes, the construc- 
tion processes, the maintenance-processes, the equipping processes, 
the train-operating prccesses, the auditing processes, etc. All this 
is the machinery side of railroading——its technique, the details of its 
methods. These would be in principle precisely the same if a given 
road were devoted entirely to the service of war as they are when 
the road is carrying or. operations of peace. 

As contrasted with the professional railroad man, the profes- 
sional economist, that is, tne general economist who is not special- 
izing on the economics of railroading, lumps all these details in a 
scheme of incidentals to the functions which railroading as a whole 
serves within the entire life of society. He brings into his fore- 
ground not the details which constitute the mechanism of railroad- 
ing, but the services which the organization of these details perform 
—primarily iransporiation and communication. 

As the terms are to be used in this section, the category “human 
process” is to the category “social process” as the categories “ trans- 
portation ” and “communhication”’ are to the category “railroading” 
in the sense above indicated. Further analysis will serve to empha- 
size the distinction. 

From the earliest philosophizings of which we sans record, 
wide-looking people have tied to bring the human lot under some 
general conception which would embrace its absolute and ultimate 
meaning. Apparently the desire for such a conclusive interpreta- 
tion is as strong today es ever. Perhaps it is shared by larger pro- 
portions of people than in any previous age. We presume that 


z The need of this distinction did not impress me until a year or two ago, and I 
have never before tried to be cansistent in using the terms. 
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popular education has increased average powers of reflection and 
generalization. If we are right, it is not an unnatural inference 
that the philosophical yearning makes itself felt in larger ratios of 
outreachings fcr comprehensive surveys of life. However this may 
be, from Plato down to.Nietzsche there have been innumerable 
attempts to state just what human life is, in its essence and in 
its totality. These attempts have taken shape in theological, 
philosophical, historico-philosophical, poetical and pseudo-scientific 
hypotheses as to the total meaning of life. It may as well be con- 
fessed in all frankness that an important stimulus of the sociological 

movement all over the world, and particularly in America, has from 
- the beginning been desire to find the master key to the total meaning 
of life for whica so many predecessors had searched. 

The notable difference between the sociologists and most of 
the previous searchers has been that, before the sociological period, 
virtually all the inquirers into the final philosophy of life had con- 
sciously or unconsciously set as their goal discovery of the meaning 
of human life as tt appears to omniscient mind. Most of the sociol- 
ogists have gredually schooled themselves into the humility of trying 
to sum up merely the most comprehensive meaning that observation 
of human life discloses to finite mind. We are trying to bring all 
the processes of human life into a focus that will exhibit their 
coherence, and to that extent their value. We have learned that 
we have no competence beyond that range. | 

Accordingly the present section is not an attempt to tell what 
human life ought to be. It does not exploit a theory—either of 
the writer or of someone else—about life. At first, and until notice 
is given of departure from actual findings by observation to infer- 

ences from the findings, the section simply sets in order facts of 
~ human experience in their cumulative force as automatic revealers 
of the substance or content of life as we know it—the human pro- 
cess as an economy of realizing values resident in people. 

To begin with, then, human beings are want-generators. ‘This 
form of expression implies no snap judgments about antecedent 
psychological problems. ‘The term want, as used in this discussion, 
stands for all forth-puttings of personal power toward objects. We 
thereby no more commit ourselves, and it is no more due from 
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us to commit ourselves to any previous conception of the essence 
of wants than it is necessary for an engineer in dealing with a 
_ dynamo as a power-mediator to solve the mystery of the essence 
of electricity. | | 
Human beings are wani-zenerators. Thisisnotatheory. Itis 
a concrete fact. Itis no statement of anyone’sfancy. It is simply 
verbal formulation of that which everyone finds in detail whenever 
one turns sufficiently penetrating analysis upon a human being. 
To bring this fact out as dramatically as possible, let us use a 
little Jules Verne or H. G. Wells imagination. Let us suppose the 
whole surface of our globe, both land and water, is peeled off, as they 
skin a steer at the stockyards, and that this surface—say to the 
deepest level at which mines or fisheries are worked—is spread out 
flat like a map. Suppose we are up in an airplane with some sort 
of optical instruments thet bring this whole surface into a true 
perspective. Suppose, by means of some sort of super-Roentgen- 
ray attachments, we were able to penetrate far enough into the 
motivation of the human activities which would be within our field 
of vision to answer the question whether any common method of 
actuation is in evidence. Should we discover any identical factor 
_ in the behavior of all men, women, and children on the earth? — 
We have already answezed the question. Whether these people 
are aware of it or not, all of them are alike in this radical fact that 
each and every one is spending his life trying to satisfy wants. 
More than this: Let us suppose we have another attachment 
to our optical instruments, which carries our observation back along 
the historic and prehistoriz ages. From the first man that has 
left any intelligible traces of his activities, says the Neanderthal man, 
down to the latest recipient of the Nobel prize, or the latest member- 
elect of the French Academy, each animal specimen that has left 
. enough evidence about itseli to warrant its classification as a human 
being has thereby, directly or inferentially, betrayed likeness to 
every other human being ever observed in this one thing—whether 
in any other or not is a question by itself—each and every man, 
woman, and child is like every other in this one thing, that from 
life’s end to life’s end eack: is trying to satisfy wants." 


1 The question whether, or to what extent, this fact extends into subhuman species 
has no bearing upon anything vital ir. our later argument. 
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Perhaps the foregoing sentences have not said anything. Per- 
haps they are merely sterile words—Pickwickian parodies of real 
knowledge. On the other hand, it is not inconceivable that in 
fastening upon this commonplace observation as a clue we may have 
seized the master key to all that science in the strict sense will ever 
discover about the content aspect of human life. Let us follow 
this conceivability into certain details. : 

If we kept on watching, by the aid of these super-machineries 
which we have imagined—and this conceit is merely a figure for all 
‘the apparatus of observation of human beings which the different 
kinds of research have invented—if we pursued our observation of 
human beings as want-generators, we should soon find that the 
wants which urge people vary indescribably in detail in different 
times and places. We should find that some people—even in the 
same time and place—do not show a following through toward all 
the kinds of wants that we discover other people trying to satisfy. 

If we consider these facts long enough we discover that all the 
different kinds of wants which human beings have been known to 
manifest may be assembled under certain characterizing labels. 

Up to this point sociologists are unanimous. They find that 
people are always and everywhere prompted to action by wants." 
They find that these wants are innumerable in detail, but much 
fewer in fundamental kind. They find that some people appear to 
be moved by some variation of each of these generically similar kinds 
of wants, other people by only a part of them. 

On the other hand, all social scientists differ among themselves 
as to how many kinds of wants- human beings have manifested. 
This is a question of detail which should not arrest us in the least 
in following out the present clue. Whether the generic human 
wants number x or y or z should not distract our attention from the 
more important matter. The question of numbers is relatively 
trivial. It does not change the essential fact that human life, from 
a very rudimentary stage, is invariably a want-generating process, 


3 Jf they prefer some other word—wish, valuation, interest, etc.—they are really 
going back to, and not necessarily farther than our initial observation want. As I 
use the term “‘interest’’ in a special sociological sense (see Small, General Sociology, 
Pp. 433 et passim) it stands for a hypothetical something back of wishes or wants oz 
valuations, but that hypothesis need not be brought into the present argument. 
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and furthermore a process of attempting to satisfy the wants.: : 
generated. The question of the number of kinds of wants thus far. 
generated is merely one of the phases of difficulty which our minds 
meet in trying to grasp the facts. The differences of opinion about 
numbers which are rooted in differences of opinion about principles 
of classification are simply differences about the most adequate 
ways of setting the facts in order in our thinking. 

Mr. Edwin Markham, zhe poet, reduces human wants to three— 
Bread, Beauty, Brotherhood. The alliteration is appealing, and 
Mr. Markham shows betzer reasons than that in support of the 
classification. - It would not be a profitable use of time in the pres- 
ent connection to discuss long with anyone who found the classifi- 
cation adequate. 

Others have found it most convenient to gather all discovered 
human wants into six groups. Still others prefer a different num- 
ber of subcategories, resulting from different principles of classifi- 
cation. It is not necessary for the present purpose to decide 
whether the most objective arrangement of human wants is into 
three groups, or six or sixty-six or six hundred and sixty-six. ‘The 
important thing here and aow is to recognize the parts which non- 
identical and somewhat d-vergent wants play in the entire drama 
of human life. 

Provisionally then we will arrange our further illustrations of 
certain primary phenomena of wants around a sixfold classification 
which has been found som.2what useful for more than thirty years." 
The main thing now to be urged holds good of human wants, 
however they are grouped, provided the classification does not 
arbitrarily exclude any actually observed human want. 

Our general observaticn then is that typical people, the world 
over and the ages through, in the degree in which they have arrived 
at rudimentary expression Df all departments of their human nature, 
have betrayed similarity iz following after some variation and com- 
bination of or samples from these six different kinds of wants. 
They want: (1) To Be; (2) To Have; (3) To Rank; (4) To Know; 


* The accusation was once made that it had been stolen from Plato. While we 
should plead “not guilty” technizally, it is not so clear that Plato’s analysis did not 
amount to this sixfold scheme. 
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À 1 5 To Feel; (5) ‘To Fit. Expressed in substantives, they want: 
i (x) Health; (2) Wealth; (3) Prestige, pode): (4) Knowledge; 
- (5) Beauty; (6) Rightness.' 

It would be easy to expand these categories into a bulky treatise 
on the typical human wants under the aspect of social forces. For the 
present purpose we shall confine ourselves to brief PRAN of the 
titles, 

t. In the first place, people want to be, i.e., to live in the sheer 
animal sense. This means that they not aly want to stay alive, 
to continue breathing, but they want to grow and use their bodily 
powers. They want to be physically strong, and to use their lusty 
strength for all it is worth. They want to luxuriate in physical 
existence. To symbolize all this we use the alternate label, Health. 

2. People want to kave; to gather things into their exclusive 
possession or control; first, because things have immediate uses, 
then because remoter uses of things make possessions desirable. 
Our blanket term for all the objects aimed at by this type of want is 
Wealth. | 

3. People want to rank; to have a rating in their group or 
groups; if possible to rank above somebody; at least to be counted 
equal to somebody, preferably to many somebodies; in the last 
resort to escape ranking below their neighbors. For all the objects 
thus wanted there is no thoroughly satisfactory label, but for several 
years the term Prestige has been serving some of the users of this 
classification as an improvement upon the earlier name Sociability. 

4. People want to know; to reflect in their own minds what is, 
and what occurs outside of their own minds, together with the rea- 
sons for this being and occurring. The appropriate substantive 
for this whole range of objects wanted is Knowledge. 

5. People want to feel, in the sense of enjoyment for enjoyment’s 
sake. They want to experience every sort of pleasure-giving emo- 
tion, in distinction, for our purposes, from pleasurable physical 
sensations. They want stimuli of their different capacities for 
satisfaction of other than bodily tastes, regardless of any and all 


3 My colleague, Professor Faris, is using a quite different classification of “wishes.” 
The essential matzer in the present argument would not be affected in the least if his 
analysis should completely displace the one here used. 
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ulterior values of the tastes or emotions. For the entire range of 
objects appealing to the wants which we sometimes designate as 
aesthetic we employ the term Beauty. 

6. People want to ft inte the scheme of things which is oppres- 
sively stronger and bigger than themselves, to which, from the earli- 
est beginnings, they have various kinds of nondescript sense of 
responsibility. No so-cal-ed ‘“nature-people”’ has been discovered 
which did not display some sort of furtive notion of being at the 
mercy of some kind of powers pervading surrounding space; and 
no peoples have been fourd utterly wanting in yearnings to adjust 
these liabilities so that they may fit into their lot in life, i.e., so that 
they may be “right” with their surroundings. We use the term 
Righiness rather. than Righteousness to designate these wants for 
this reason: “Righteousness” is a conception which belongs in a 
relatively late stage of mantal and moral consciousness. It does 
not belong with the more rudimentary types of desire for adjust- 
ment. Dr. Charles R. Henderson used this sixfold’ classification of 
wants, but with the reservation that Religion should be the sixth . 
category, or otherwise it should be recognized as a seventh primary ` 
want. The problem of the relation of religion to elementary human 
wants lies outside the scope of the present analysis. The hypoth-- 
esis which would be used it the problem were to be discussed: here 
would be that religion is a response to the totality of the elemental 
wants, and cannot be accounted for as though it were co-ordinate 
with these factors. 

Let us be reminded thet we are not now dealing with an in 
the speculative sense. We are literally reviewing facts cf observa- . 
tion. We are reciting not what we wish human life had been, not 
what we think human life cught tobe. Weare pointing out certain 
elements of what human life actually has been, and we are saying 
that these elements may turn out to OE more significant than has 
been supposed. 

Let us take a next step. Men have (first) been want-generators. 
In the second place, men Lave graduated their wants. 

We are now merely recapitulating facts, not theorizing about 
them. We do not even gc so far as to comment on the methods by 
which these things have come to pass. Still less do we venture 
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` remarks about the reasons for these occurrences. Otherwise we 
should have ventured into the realm of interpretation, of speculation. 
_Our effort is now rather to put indubitable facts together in such a 
way that they will present more meaning than has hitherto appeared. 
We are not even trying now to classify the ways in which men have 
graduated their wants. We are simply advertising the fact of 
graduation. 7 | | E 
First, then, as between species and varieties and unites of the 
same want: most obviously under (1) Health, the gradations of the 
food want. When bare existence was at stake in the ordinary con- 
ditions of life, men could not be squeamish if they would about their 
food. They ate what they could get, and when they could get it. 
From this extreme there are. countless removes out to the most 
‘whimsical food demands of the epicure,.or the most- scientific 
standards of the dietitian.. The like gradation has been exhibited 
in successive variations of other types of wants within the “health” 
category; for example, all those wants which reach out for bodily 
power, efficiency, endurance. We have no authoritative terms for 
the extremes of this scale, and we have no precise scheme for the 
intervening gamut. No one doubts, however, that there are many 
steps in the gradaticn between human beings at their physical 
minimum and human beings at the height of what is known by 
physical trainers as “condition.” We have no doubt, either, that 
men have tended to the adoption, from time to time, of tacit 
standards of “condition,” which standards express. more or less 
permanent fixation of health wants at points above others less 
exacting.. Without venturing now even a guess in explanation, 
there seems to have operated among people some sort of recognition 
of utility, which in the long run has resulted in choices of types of 
satisfaction increasingly responding to the want behind the demand. 
` To illustrate further within (2) the “wealth” category: Men of 
primitive types have coveted as possessions many things which, 
from the civilized man’s point of view were very slightly worth 
having—things which had different sorts of ceremonial, sentimental, 
or superstitious values. The psychoses of primitive people in this 
connection seem to be like those of the children who reject an 
expensive toy, a toy perhaps which might do much to rouse their 
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ingenuity, or which might afford varieties of amusement, and choose 
in its place a rag doll or a- scrap of rubbish. Then men have coveted 
possessions—like the wampum of American Indians—which, though 
intrinsically worthless, had a precarious value, conferred by custom 
for display and for some of the uses cf money. On the more sophis- 
ticated planes men have desired possessions, simply as wealth, ona 
scale determined first by the direct utility of the goods for purposes 
cherished in the given group, and second by the readiness of con- 
vertibility of the goods into other gocds or into services for which 
the current standards of-Hfe created demands. Thus the wealth 
desired by typical persons has ranged from the flocks that Abel 
wanted to raise to the pieces of paper stored in modern safety vaults 
and exchangeable tor every sort of goods in the market. 

No more than in the previous case have we the means of arrang- 
ing an absolute scale of objects sought by the wealth desire. They 
range from baubles that tickle the vanity of savage chiefs to the 
pearl necklaces and diamcnd tiaras of European courts; or from 
the flocks and herds of migratory tribes to the gold reserves of mod- 
ern banks. The point at present is that people have always 
tended, consciously or unconsciously, to establish some sort of a 
scale of desirability amonz ways of satisfying their wealth desire. 
They have tended to establish orders of precedence between these 
different types of satisfaction.: Notoriously in England, for 
example, from time immemorial landed wealth has ranked above 
money wealth. 

So of the other wants. The desire to rank has ranged from 
ambition to be chief of the clan, or the most skilful hunter, or the 
most valiant fighter of the tribe, to desire for leadership in any of 
the modern senses—to be pope, or war lord, or head of New York 
or Paris or London “society.” Throughout recorded history 
political rulers have made much o: playing upon this factor of 
human nature. As means of control, signs of social distinction, 
badges of separation between those of greater and less prestige have 
always been potent. The ranks principes, duces, missi dominici, 
etc., of Carolingian times were partly functional, partly honorific; 
but they were the former in part because they were also the latter. 

— After Bourbon aristocracy nad been destroyed as an institution the 
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Napoleonic upstartocracy maintained its brief lease of power in 
part by establishing a substitute hierarchy of ostensibly republican 
distinctions. English society is a pyramid of social strata, each of 
which, except the king at the top and the wife of the navvy at the 
bottom, is settled between a recognized stratum of its betters above 
and its inferiors below. 

The desire (4) to know has ranged from the childish curiosities 
‘that stored up nature lore and constructed mythologies to the most 
searching work of modern observatories, and laboratories, and 
clinics, and field explorations, and statistical bureaus and libraries. 

The desire (5) to feel has ranged from the expressions in totem 
poles and tattooing and tomtoms to Angelo’s sculpture, and 
Raphael’s painting and Bach’s music. 

The desire (6) to ft has run the gamut from fear of local spirits 
‘to aspiration for establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. 
In its more refined forms it has stimulated such contrasted expres- 
sions as, for example, St. Augustine’s exclamation: “For thou hast 
made us for thyself, and our heart cannot be quiet until it resteth in 
thee. Pr 

A variation of the same want asserts itself in that modern ver- 
sion of classic humanism-—“The most eloquent and authoritative 
expression of this view is Renan’s famous prayer on the Acropolis, 
in his Souvenirs d’enfance et de jeunesse. Standing on that citadel 
of the old Athenian faith, with the marvelous ruins of the Parthenon 
before his eyes, he uttered his adoration. of the goddess Athena: 

O nobility! O simple and true beauty! Deity whose cult signifies 
reason and wisdom, thou whose temple is an eternal lesson in conscience and 
sincerity, I come late to the threshold of thy mysteries. To find thee, there 
were needed for me endless studies, The invitation which thou gavest to the 
Athenian at his birth with a smile, I have conquered only by reflection and at 
the price of long labor. 

Dost thou remember that dav. under the archonship of Dionysodorus, 
when a little ugly Jew, speaking the Greek of Syria, came hither, passed over 
thy sacred place, read thy inscriptions without understanding, and found in 
thy enclosure an altar, as he thought, dedicated to the unknown God? Ah well, 


this little Jew has won the day; for a thousand years the world was a desert 
where no flower grew. . . . . Goddess of order, image of the stead- 


‘I Quta fecisti nos ad te, et inguietum est cor nostrum donec requiescat in te, as rendered 
by Paul Elmer More, Shelburne Essays, oth Series, p. 85. 
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fastness of heaven, to love thee was accounted a sin, and today, now that by 
painful toil we have come nearer to thee, we are accused of committing a crime 
against the spirit of man. . . . . The world shall not be saved except 
it retum to thee and repudiate its barbarous bonds.: 


Simpler and profounder than either is the ascription of the 
prophet Isaiah: 

In-that day shall this song be sung in the land of Judah: “We have a strong 
city, salvation will he appoint for walls and bulwarks. Open ye the gates, 


that the righteous nation which keepeth truth may enter in. Thou will keep 
him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on thee.’” 


All such variations of wants, we repeat, illustrate the human 
tendency to widen the range of gradation between the crude and 
the refined in human valuations. 

In the third place, and so evident that we have not altogether 
succeeded in reserving reference to this aspect of the facts, the 
human process has encountered congruities and incongruities 
between wants. Some of these diversities are to all practical intents 
absolute; others of them are relative. 

For example, satisfaction of the health want at its minimum, 
viz., maintenance of mere animal existence, is necessary to the 
satisfaction first of more complex health wants and then of any of 
the other five wants. One must be, in order that one may have, 
` rank, know, feel, or fit. Almost as nearly absolute is the principle 
that a modicum of the wealth want must be satisfied as a condition 
of minimum satisfaction of the other five wants. Existence deperds 
upon subsistence, and the other four satisfactions depend upon both. 

If each person lived in a social vacuum, if each had only his 
direct intercourse with nature, there would be a third almost- 
absolute, viz., satisfaction of any want depends upon exertion by 
the bearer of the want. In actual society, with its multifold arti- 
ficial arrangements, this law is often evaded; yet its operation is 
nevertheless the rule rather than the exception. 

Descending from these large generalizations to concrete par- 
ticulars, we observe baffling varieties and degrees of congruity 
between wants. Confining ourselves for the present to individual 
aspects of wants, we might illustrate without limit the common- 


z More, foc. cit., p. 96. 2 Isa. 26:1-3. 
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place that human life is an economy of conduct in the presence of 
wants some of which are mutually affirmative, others of which are 
reciprocally negative. This too in unmeasured degrees. In general 
and in the long. run we cannot have health if we prefer unsanitary 
modes of life. We cannot have physical strength if we prefer 
alcohol, narcotics, sensuality. We cannot have wealth if we 
prefer idleness and amusements. We cannot have prestige if 
we prefer to defy the mores of our group. We cannct have 
knowledge if we choose to leave our minds fallow. We cannot 
have beauty if we confine our attention to ugliness. We 
cannot have rightness if we ignore the problem phases of life, and 
yield ourselves indiscriminately to emotion. 

These truisms are not too obvious for rehearsal in the service of 
the wider social generalizations which we are approaching. . 

In view of these familiar facts, a fourth commonplace is that life 
becomes a continuous process of choice between alternative wants, 
or proportions of wants, none of which can be satisfied absolutely. 
It is unnecessary to illustrate at length. The most elementary 
details will serve to suggest appropriate instances all along the line. 
Satisfaction of the health want, for instance, at any given grade or _ 
stage of its development, involves inhibition of that same health 
want in some other phase of its importunity. Many inhibitions cf 
incongruous health wants must be self-enforced, in order to convert 
a maximum of the resources that can be controlled into that type 
of satisfaction of the health want which consists in physical prowess 
—competence for the chase, for war, for mountaineering, for bull- 
fighting, for competitive athletics, for dependable nervous control. 
In: the degree in which one wants endurance, one will be obliged to 
forego sensual indulgence. In the degree in which one wants sheer 
muscular power, one must abandon indolence and ‘devote one’s 
self to physical development. 

If we glance at the wealth wants, in their different manifesta- 
tions, we are reminded of the same commonplace. Our effort now 
is to bring the commonplace out into a prominence that will enforce 
anew meaning. Involuntary automatic gradations of wealth wants, 
in rough ways, result in dilemmas of choice between the involved 
types of satisfaction. Since possession of one kind of wealth for 
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whatever reason, in our judgment, outranks in desirability posses- 
sion of another kind, if both kinds cof wealth are impossible at the 
same time choice of one implies renunciation of the other. In this 
case the most hackneyed ilinstration is the best, viz., the elementary 
economic distinction between goods for hoarding, or for consump- 
tion, and goods for production. If we want wealth in coins, we 
must by so much forego possession of wealth in working capital. 
If we want wealth in cloth, we must give up so much wealth in the 
fibers that must be woven into the cloth. If we want wealth in 
houses, we must give up so much wealth in lumber. If we want 
wealth in crops, we must invest corresponding wealth in cultivation. 

It is unnecessary to assemble illustrations from the other four 
types of wants. Our casual observation has stored up an exhaust- 
less supply of particulars taat carry the principle. 

Ner is it necessary to marshal commonplaces that illustrate a 
logically still more advanced stage of this inevitable process of 
selection and rejection amcng wants that urge for satisfaction. We 
know that ordinary, everyday life is a continuous experience of 
saying, “thus fat and no farther” to one type of want, in order that 
another type of want, precerred for. better or worse reasons, may 
have a chance. We know that we may give the health wants such - 
license that they reduce, if they do not nullify, possibility of each of 
the other types of satisfaction. In different ways the same is true 
of each of the six types of wants in their turns. There come times 
. when each of them must ba relatively restrained and repressed, or 
exaggeration of them will by so much restrict and repress normal 
ratios of the other satisfactions. Perhaps the extreme instance is 
monasticism as one of the mistakes of every religion which has 
adopted it. Referring to medieval Catholicism in particular, and ~ 
taking into account now none of its social phases, but merely its 
consequences for the morks as persons, we may characterize 
monasticism in its ideals as a supreme effort after holiness. As it 
turned out, in its effects upon the monks in general, with conspicu- 
ous exceptions, monasticisn resulted in distortion, nullification, 
demoralization, of normal personality. 

So far as individual aspects of the human process are concerned, 
we may rest our case with the foregoing particulars. According to 
promise we have confined ourselves to rehearsal of facts of common 
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knowledge. We have assembled samples of facts recognizable by 
everyone in such sequence that they impress us as having some 
cumulative and constructive relation. We have thus far refrained 
from asking the question as to what relation of that sort may be 
carried in the facts. If.scientific curiosity is allowed free course, 
‘however, it will sooner or later draw. inferences from such indica- 
tions, which have a legitimate place as hypotheses in explanation of 
the facts. We shall pass to such hypotheses presently. For 
simplicity of exposition we have up to this point chosen our illustra- 
tions from the individualistic side of the human reality. Every 
sociologist knows, however, that the most rudimentary expression 
of individual want is at the same time a function of group process. 
The group relationships which are now to be emphasized have much 
higher visibility in such uncritically presented want phenomena as 
we have used than in the complexity which closer analysis discovers. 
On the other hand, such uniformities of relationship as we have 
cited from individualistic aspects of experience characterize the 
whole scale of social reactions, from the molecular two-person type 
to contacts of nations and civilizations. 

We pass then from facts of common knowledge to large general- 
izations. These generalizations are theses to be supported. They 
cannot be demonstrated out of hand. In the space now at our dis- 
posal they cannot even be fairly illustrated. They can merely be 
formulated as theorems which the present state of the evidence 
warrants as such, although they constitute merely beginnings of a 
theory to be tested, proposition after proposition, by further collec- 
tion and criticism of evidence. 

Most comprehensively then, we observe that human beings in 
their group relationships exhibit, with differences of detail, every 
one of the peculiarities which we have noticed in some of their 
individual aspects. Groups secrete wants. They grade wants, 
both of species within the same genus, and of wants unlike in prin- 
ciple. They standardize their wants. They establish hierarchies 
of wants. They encounter affinities and repulsions of wants, tend- 
encies of wants to promote or inhibit one another. They encounter 
dilemmas of choice between wants to be encouraged and wants to 
be restrained. ‘These things are true in countless varieties of ways, 
from the simplest family group up to the state or the entire complex _ 
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of reciprocally conscious states. Approximate satisfaction of the 
system of wants implicitly cherished at a given time constitutes the 
group mores, the group achievement, the group civilization of the 
period. We have aboriginal rivalry between clans or tribes for 
literal “place in the sun.” Tf the one clan is able to monopolize a 
given area as source of food supply, another clan has only the 
alternatives of extinction on the spot or migration with danger of 
starvation before it can take possession of angther sufficiently pro- 
ductive spot. Adequat2 biographies of human groups, especially 
of nationalities and states, would have to tell their story in part at 
least in terms of incessant readjustment to the impulsions of con- 
centric and eccentric wants. 

One of the most rudnrentary formulas possible for the group 
aspect of the human pzocess is that. it is always accelerated by 
people’s getting along with one another in their different groups in 
ways which help one anozher to satisfy their wants. In other words, 
the human process has deen promoted by reducing the amount oi 
hindrance to be overcome by the kinds of people who are trying to 
work at the same time [or their own and one another’s interests, 
and in maintaining as efective discouragements as possible of the 
kinds of people who intezfe-e with one another’s interests. 

The unconscious or semi-conscious experimentations with the 
human conditions in whica this economy is immanent have ex- 
hibited social powers of. the relations which we have illustrated 
in the economy of individuals. Groups have reached countless 
types of temporary equilibrium between their wants. This fact has 
led philosophers from the earliest times of which records remain to 
entertain the idea of steges in human progress. To what extent 
the conception of continuity between the stages was taken into 
the account, or to what eztent the presumption of discontinuity 
' was involved, is a question which need not detain us here. The 
fact that social philosophers have tried to interpret the human 
career in terms of stages is of interest to us at this point simply as 
‘evidence of approximation to the conception for which we ae trying 
to find completer expression in terms of the human process. 


ız One of the latest attempts to express the whole of human experience in terms of 
“stages” is that of Professor Simca N. Patton, The Reconstruction of Social Theory, 
Supplement to Annals of the American Academy, November, ror. 
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Resuming now more direct treatment of the conception the 
human process, as a continuous, cumulative, constructive experience, 
in advance upon the more or less discontinuous disjunctive concep- 
tions of the totality of human experience (as typified by some, at 
least, of the interpretations in terms of “‘stages’’?) we may repeat 
(in substance) that there has been a parallelism between group 
phenomena, from least to greatest, and the individualistic aspects 
of crises and behavior toward wants. Groups have encountered 
wants which were mutually exclusive, either totally or partially. 
Groups have spontaneously or deliberately arranged gradations of 
wants with reference to group toleration or approval of the wants. 
Groups have both consciously and unconsciously adopted accom- 
modations, adjustments, team work of assimilable wants; and _ 
taboos, exclusions, suppressions of non-assimilable wants, or per- 
sons urging the wants. From time immemorial, this has been the 
content of human experience considered in its process aspects and 
expressed in the most formal way. 

To specify in a few conspicuous sua ai Throughout the 
known history of the world, men have been divided into the rare 
few who desired to drive or lead, and the many who were again 
divided between the larger mass willing to be driven or led, and the 
smaller mass composed of units doggedly refusing to acknowledge 
any authority but their own wills. Not yet has a consensus arrived 
between these types. Each type continues in every nation to per- 
petuate a problem of adjustment with the others or exclusion of the 
others. 

It has taken all but the latest few minutes of expired historic 
time for men to perceive that political tyranny and political liberty 
cannot permanently exist together. The problem remains the 
order of the day in countless variations: What is the way of recon- 
ciliation? Which must go and which must slay, and by what © 
means ? 

Men still living remember how the United States of America 
began tardily to accept the primary lesson that a nation cannot 
exist half-slave and half-free. We are still baffled by some of the 
conflicting interests left over em the futile attempt to prove the 
contrary. 
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Not until the beginnmz of the nineteenth century did men open 
their eyes to the fact that taere must be an end to the impossible 
partnership between accelerated increas2 of population and sta- . 
tionary production of food. But relative overpopulation, and the 
interest of certain economic factors in the continuance of over- 
population, are among the most difficult terms in the world’s present 
problems. 

Men have always temporized with compromises which have been 
merely postponements of ~ecognition thaz freedom of thought can- 
not coexist with either economic, political, academic, or ecclesias- 
tical censorship. Yet no nation in the world is free from authori- 
tarians and absolutists of -rezious sorts who are trying to dominate. 

The world has at last consciously confronted the stark dilemma 
that either free science or fre2 war is destined to destroy the other; 
yet the world is still irresolute between the alternatives. 

Outstanding facts of this order are but the commonplaces of our 
mortal career writ large. The entire history of every human group 
important enough to have a history is made up of minor facts inci- 
dental to such major facts as we have cited. The writers of history 
will never make human expz2rience as instructive as it may be until 
they bring to light all that is knowatle about men’s blind gropings 
after stable adjustments Letween wants which proved to be recip- 
rocally repellant in all the degrees between the difficult and the 
insurmountable. 

In view of the foregoing, we submit another hypothetical prop- 
osition. Referring now to the unorganized masses of observation 
in which the human process as thus partially formulated appears to 
him who has the patience to analyze it, the sum of all seems to be 
this: The experience of mankind, or the human process, centers 
around ceaseless experimentetion with congruities and incongruities 
between wants. More fu_lv expressed, the human process moves im 
cycles of conservation of compatibles among wants, persons and groups 
(with corresponding elimination of incompatibles), and it exhibits 
persistent sublimation of the veiained vaines. 

As this process becomes more and more conscious, as human 
judgment and volition have more evident parts in its guidance, as 
its provisional decisions fell more and more into terms of the less 
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and more desirable, of good and bad——measured by the conscious- 
ness of the group—it becomes increasingly evident from our center 
of observation that the principle of decision to which practice tends 
to conform is—consciously or unconsciously—com patibility. Those 
types of wants, persons, groups, that can accommodate themselves 
to other wants, persons, groups, stay. Those that cannot so adapt 
themselves disappear. This process becomes prophetic when we 
‘observe farther that it acts in conjunction with the unconscious and 
conscious gradations of wants, thus driving toward some sort of 
advance in the quality and combinations of satisfactions. 


EXCURSUS ON DARWINISM AS ILLUSTRATIVE OF METEOD 


The history of Darwinism should be a lesson for all time in the economy 
and morals of scientific procedure. 

Today all scientists are agreed that Charles Darwin deserves credit fof the 
final touch to the kaleidoscope of physical observation which brought into focus 
a uniformity which had been in part discerned for centuries, which for the larger 
part of the previous century many scientists had been aware of m a semi- 
conscious way, which predecessors like Lamarck and contemporaries like 
Wallace had almost grasped in its literalness, but which had eluded generally 
convincing formulation. 

As it appears to a layman in physical science, that uniformity may be 
expressed in this way: The processes of nature, as we have observed them, are 
as a rule gradual, not catastrophic. After the lapse of periods which seem to us 
long, nature impresses upon the outcome of her previous work additions, sub- 
tractions, qualifications, accommodations, each to our view microscopic, or 
perhaps less, in quantity, but together amounting eventually to visizle depar- 
ture from previous forms. We have never been able to discover a mathemat- 
ical point in time after which vegetable or animal species existed that did not 
exist before. In some cases we have made out a period of time, earlier than 
which no traces of a given species have been found. On the other hand, all 
the circumstances surrounding the existence of the earliest specimens of any 
vegetable or animal species that we know tend to confirm the belief that nature 
had been at work through long periods, experimenting with progenitors of that 
type before the specimen under our observation came into existence. 

All this was brought to expression by Darwin, and the name “evolution” 
was associated with it in such a vivid way that the substance of the generaliza- 
tion—vd., gradual construction versus instantaneous creation——came rapidly 
to have the force of a fact, not of a theory. People found, however, that their 
acceptance of this generalization was itself not an exception to the rule of grad- 
ual construction.. Reviews of the course of thought brought out the fact that 
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this awareness of the protracted character of nature’s operations had been 
straining for expression time ou: of minc, and that it had been spoken out more 
or less distinctly by many observers, ir the two or three generations immedi- 
ately preceding 1858.7 

It has come about then thet tre scholars who are first-hand Wen, 
and the laymen who have accepted their findings, have fallen into the habit of 
referring to “the fact of evolucion.” ‘What they mean by this expression is 
that gradualism is such an invariable practic2 in nature’s constructions, excep- 
. tion to the rule of gradualism is so rare, if there actually be exceptions (De 
Vries), that gradualism itself, whether we call it by that name, or evolution, or 
something else is a demonstrated way o: nature’s working—or for short a fact. 
Giving to that fact for convenience the name evolution does not change the 
universality of it as a fact, one way or the cther. 

But the very prominence co: Darwin as spokesman for a long line of obser- 
vers, and as discoverer of detsils whica constituted inductive evidence of a 
reality that had long been partially guessed (e.g., Herder)—this very promi- 
nence of Darwin led to confusion in the popular mind, and in not a few scientific 
minds, which has been unfortumate both for the immediate progress of science, 
and for the immediate assimilction of such science as we have into general 
intelligence. This was‘the bhmder of identifying’ evolution with Darwinism. 
Important as Darwin’s own werk was, he has been credited up to date with 
very much more than his share of the merit of a co-operative discovery, as well _ 
as for much undeserved ill-fame beth for things which he is supposed to have 
said about the discovery, but dic nct, and for failure to say the final word about 
all the mysteries connected with the discovery. Without striving to increase 
or diminish Darwin’s dues, let us symbolize them by the term Darwinism. 
That term then really stands for one men’s attempt to formulate and explain 
the discovery evolution, or gradusitsm, which many men had partially made. 

The author of a recent trezzise on evolution said to the writer a few days 
ago (January, 1922}: “ Among investigators of nature the reality of evolution 
has the force of an axiom, but as to the explanation of evolution scientists were 
never so completely up in the air as they are today.” 

This situation has gone far t> confuse the minds of non-scientific onlookers. 
They have interpreted the ditferences of opinion among scientists about ways 
of explaining evolution as evidence against evolution itself. This is like con- 
cluding from the age-long differences of opinion about explanations of history 
that there has been no history. ' &£ | 

Darwin leaped into the spct light as the most impressive formulator of 
evolution, and he proposed what turned oat to be for a time the most impressive 
theory for the interpretation of evolution. This formulation and this proposal 
of interpretation are the proper content of the term Darwinism. But as we have 

t See Osborne, From the Greeks to Darwir, Macmillan, 1908; Judd, The Coming of 
Evolution, Cambridge University Press, 1¢11; Newman, Evolution, Genetics, and 
Eugenics, chap. ii. 
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said, the popular mind and many scientific minds were presently identifying 
Darwinism and evolution. ‘This is like identifying Bossuet, or Montesquieu, 
or Herder, or Hegel, or Hume with history. When scientists began to recover 
their second breath after their reaction to the appearance of Darwin on their 
horizon; when they began to pull themselves together for research under the 
stimulus which his studies and results had given; when they were able to deal 
with the Darwinian categories “‘ struggle for existence,” ‘survival of the fittest,” 
“natural selection,” as guesses about details, not as oracles, nor as the alleged 
substance of nature itself, they found out that Darwin’s work had virtually 
consisted not in removing the mystery from nature’s workings, but in asking 
questions about nature’s workings in more penetrating forms than had been 
framed before. Instead of closing the volume of natural revelation, and stereo- 
typing and copyrighting its contents, Darwinism has served to mobilize all 
the previously registered guesses about the program of nature in carrying on 
evolution, and to hatch fresh broods of surmises in place of the old ones. What 
are the respective shares of heredity and environment in evolution? Is there 
an evolutionary procedure corresponding with the category “mutation,” and 
if so, how important a part does it play in evolution asa whole? Is there such 
an incident in evolution as the ‘‘inheritance of acquired characteristics,” and if 
so what part does it play in total evolution? How close approximation to 
reality are the so-called ‘Mendelian laws,” and how far do they go toward 
formulas of the method of evolution in general? 

Such questions as these and the thousand and one involved questions are 
more open now than any question about nature’s methods was before Darwin 
wrote. That is, we have come to consciousness of evolution or gradualism as 
nature’s habit, but the details, the method of that habit, except in particulars 
which thus far defy credible organization, are apparently farther beyond our 
apprehension than before we arrived at the inclusive conception. 

In short we are convinced of evolution, but we are confused and incredulous 
about all the proposed explanations of the method of evolution. 

One step farther. In the early days of Darwinism, people, both scientific 
and amateur, talked glibly about the “‘law of evolution.” We hear less of that 
phrase today, and that fact is good evidence, so far as it goes, of progress in 
intelligence. Unless the phrase “law of evolution” is a mere substitute for the 
phrase “‘methods in the evolutionary process,” it can have no meaning except 
as a symbol for a formula supposed to generalize the particular methods 
involved in evolution and the complete plan of their operation. In the present 
state of our knowledge, the idea of a “law of evolution” in that sense is more 
chimerical than the conceit of a “law” of destruction that would supposedly be 
a formulation of the behavior of the several and collective fragments which 
would be left after an explosion of dynamite. Since, as we have seen, respons- 
ible scientists disclaim pretension to know what the methods of evolution are, 
except in meager particulars, the notion “law of evolution” is, to say the least, 
premature. 
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Now the whole foregcing reférence to evolution is by way of 
illustration. ee E 

Suppose our generalizztion “cycles of the conservation of com- 
patibles” had established itself as firmly in scientific and popular 
conviction as the generalzation “evolution” or gradualism has. 
The idea would then be a specialization under the larger generaliza- 
tion “evolution.” It would be a substitute for all the proposed 
philosophies of history and a provisional organization of all that 
we have observed about processes in that range of reality which we. 
indicate by the term “human experience.” 

Under the supposition, we should then be, in principle, in pre- 
cisely the same relation to the problems of method in this process 
“conservation of the ccmpatible,” which physical scientists are in 
with reference to the metiods of nature in organic evolution; and 
we should be at least as far off from a “law” of social evolution as 
the natural scientists are irom a law of physical evolution. 

On the other hand, there is a constructive aspect of both these 
situations. As to the social science side, having as a working 
instrument the generalization “conservation of compatibles,” the 
conception is of immediate use as a working hypothesis. If we 
adopt this working tool as a means of research, it becomes the task 
of every sociological investigator, whether he is trying to get 
acquainted with city neighborhoods or rural communities, or 
broken-down families, or juvenile offenders, or class conflicts, or 
international struggles. or historical successions—in either case 
the program oi sociological research shapes up into different types 
of inquiry, direct or indirect, as to the sense and the degree in which 
the phenomena in question conform to the generalization. All the 
records of human experleace now at our command take on a new 
- scientific value as tests oi the validity of the generalization. All 
our direct contacts with contemporary human experience furnish 
problems of interpretation in terms of the generalization; and 
conversely, the generalizetion must be tested by its usefulness in 
detecting aspects of directly observed experience which had not 
before been evident. 

For example, what, if enything, migit be gained by approaching 
study of the present (February, 1922) situation in the Chicago ~ 
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building trades, as presuriably a typical episode within the human 
process of “conservation of compatibles” ? 

-= So much for introduction to certain fundamental conceptions: 
the human process and immediately implied terms, such as “ com- 
patibles,” “values,” “‘social process,” “sublimation,” etc. 

There- is another angle from which to consider the human process 
as formulated in the generalization “conservation of compatibles.” 
Every conception cf the meaning of life, every Weltanschauung, has 
received its final rating in men’s judgment by test of its availability 
as a term in the formula of ultimate ethical standards, or as a means 
of moving toward an ultimate ethical standard. By “ethical 
standards” we mean the last criteria which different types of phi- 
losophy have been able to apply to finite values. In a later note the 
significance of the foregoing for ethical valuation will be considered. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to readers of the Journsl shoud be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


The American Sociological Society.—President James P. Lichtenberger 
announces the appointment as members cf the Committee on Local 
Arrangements for the seventeenth annual meeting of the Society in 
Chicago, December 27—29, Ellsworth Faris, University of Chicago, 
chairman; Thomas D. Eliot, Northwestern University; Frederic Sieden- 
burg, Loyola University. 


University of Chicago.—Albion W. Small has just received notification 
of his election as an honorary member to the sociological section of the 
Roumanian Social Institute, of which D. Gusti, professor of sociology 
in the University of Bucharest, is president. 

Professor L. L. Bernard; of the University of Minnesota, has given 
two courses In sociology in the Summer Quarter entitled “General 
Sociology” and “History of Social Thought.” At the meeting of the 
Sociology Club in June, Dr. Bernard gave a lecture on the subject 
“Tnstinct and Environment.” 


Clark University-—Protessor Frans Hamilton Hankins, for the last 
fifteen years head of the sociology department at Clark University, has 
resigned to accept a professorship in sociology at Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass. His successor at Clark has not been appointed. 


Coe College——Mr. Ernest R. Mowrer has received the appointment 
of professor of sociology. 


University of Colorado.—Professor Charies A. Ellwood of the Uni- - 


versity of Missouri, gave courses in sociology during the summer quarter. 


Towa State Teachers College-—-Mr. George E. Hartman, formerly at 
West Virginia University and during the past year connected with the 
United States Veteran’s Bureau, Camp Sherman, Ohio, has accepted a 
position as professor of sociology. . 


University of Kansas.——Thomas Y. Crcewell & Company announce 
the publication in August of a book entitled Justifiable Individualism 
by Professor Frank W. Blackmar. 
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McGill University —Dr. Carl A. Dawson has.accepted an appointment 
as assistant professor of sociology. The department of sociology in this 
institution has been newly established, and Dr. Dawson has been selected 
to organize and develop its work. 


University of Minnesota.—Professor F. Stuart Chapin of Smith Col- 
lege has accepted the position of professor of sociology and director of 
the Training School of Social Work at the University of Minnesota. 

Mr. Frank J. Bruno, secretary of the Associated Charities of Minne- 
apolis, who has been acting chairman of the department of sociology 
and director of the Training School of Social Work for the last three 
years, will return to full time work in the Associated Charities, but will 
continue to give his courses on dependents and defectives and family 
case work in the University. 

Professor L. L. Bernard of the department was visiting professor in 
the University of Chicago during the summer quarter. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Ross L. Finney gave courses in sociology at the University of 
Kansas during the summer term. 

Professor Howard Woolston of the University of Washington and 
Professor Frank H. Streightoff of Indiana University offered courses in 
the University of Minnesota during the summer session. 

Dr. Louis A. Boettiger, instructor in sociology, has been elected 
professor of sociology in Lawrence College, beginning in September, 
1922. 

Dr. George Rossouw has resigned his instructorship in sociology and 
will return to Cape Colony, where he has a position in the same subject. 

Mr. H. B. Sell, A.M., Mr. H. A. Phelps, A.M., and Mr. John F. 
Markey, A.M., have been appointed instructors in the department of 
sociology for the coming year. 

The Macmillan Company announces the pabianan ofa volume, 
Causes and Cures for the Social Unrest: an Appeal io the Midcie Class, 
by Professor Ross L. Finney. 


University of Missouri.—Professor Charles A. Ellwood has been 
invited by the faculty of the Yale Divinity School to deliver in November 
a series of lectures on the subject ‘‘The Religious Implications of Socio- 
logical Principles.” The titles of the eight lectures are “Sociology and 
Religion,” “Social Evolution and Christianity,’ “The Principle of 
Socialization,” “The Principle of Mutual Service,” “The Principle of 
Good Will,” “The Principle of Reconciliation,” “The Problem of Reli- 
gious Education,” and “The Problem of Religious Leadership.” 
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Mr. J. A. Quinn has resigned his position of instructor in sociology to 
accept a similar place in the University of Cincinnati. Mr. Herbert G. 
Blumer, M.A., has been appointed graduate assistant in sociology. 


University of Oklahoma.—Mr. J. Wyatt Marrs, M.A., has received 
the appointment of assistant professor of sociology. 


Rockford College—Mr. Norman Hayner. has been appointed pro- 
fessor of sociology and is in charge of the work of the department. 


University of Texas—Mr. Warren E. Gettys has accepted the posi- 
tion of assistant professor of sociology. 


Plan of New York and its environs —The trustees of the Russell Sage 
Foundation have made an appropriation which, together with a large 
number of contributions from interested citizens, will provide a sum 
sufficient to meet the necessary expense of developing a comprehensive 
regional plan of New York and its environs. A committee consisting 
of Charles D. Norton, chairman, Robert W. de Forest, Frederic Delano, 
John M. Glenn, Dwight W. Morrow, and Frank L. Polk, with Frederick 
P. Keppel as secretary and Flavel Shurtleff as assistant secretary, has 
been appointed to organize the work. The study will include at least 
four inquiries as follows: 

I. Economic and Industrial: An analysis of the fundamental reasons 
for the existence of this great center of industry and commerce, its 
„potentialities and the sound limitations on its future development; 
an inquiry into economic and occupational activities, those that create 
populous districts, and those that follow population; a study of the land 
within the area, its use and taxation. 

2. Physical: The mapping of existing and topographical and other 
physical conditions; determining the density and distribution of day 
and night population; the compiling of existing local schemes for improve- 
ment. 

3: Legal: A: study of existing law as it controls or affects a plan for 
an area which includes portions of three states. 

4. Social and Living Conditions: - Studies designed to bring to the 
attention of the city planners those factors which have direct bearing 
upon human values and social welfare, and make for healthful and satis- 
factory housing and home surroundings, efficient work, and wholesome 
leisure time. 

The organization of the social and living conditions survey is in | 
charge of Shelby M. Harrison, director of aways of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. 
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Studies in the Theory of Human Society. By FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS. 
' New York: Tae Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. vii+308. $3.00. 


Some of Professcr Giddings’ keenest thinking is to be found in this 
collection of essays (for it has not the unity of a treatise), classified as 
Historical, Analyticel and Synthetic. All of his work has shown his 
deep interest in classification and the present volume adds to this pre- 
dilection a growing emphasis upon methodology. The last essays 
especially attempt ta point the way to a productive method in sociology, 
and this is fundamentally the statistical. Induction from data has 
always been a part af the Giddings creed, but in his earlier days he was , 
sufficiently under the influence of Spencer and the other anthropological 
interpretationists to draw most heavily upon the materials gleaned from 
early societies and >rimitive peoples. And many of the essays here 
collected are concerned with method and perspective in the interpretation 
of anthropogeographic and early economic processes or stages. But, just 
as the bulk of the present volume is given over to a discussion of analyses 
and methods of analysis of contemporary institutions and social processes, 
so ls it clear that the author’s thinking has kept pace with the gradual * 
relegation of the anthropological method to a secondary position in 
sociology. The essey on pluralistic behavior is his most ambitious 
attempt to sketch method and content for a future sociology. 

Professor Giddings’ mind is one of the keenest in the field of socio- 
logical analysis and synthesis, but he apparently recognizes that saciology 
has yet to be written, just as the principles of physics had not been 
organized into a synthetic and fairly consistent whole before the nmeteenth 
century, although much work has been done earlier under that title. 
To those who are laying the foundations of the future science of scciology, 
method and classification seem to be of transcendent importance, and 
this volume makes first rate contributions to the philosophy of both these 
subjects. In this respect the author is in line with the best quantitative 
tendencies. . 

It is possible to find in this volume some interesting echoes of the 
past. Especially is this true of his individualism, which is not wholly 
unlike the traditions of the early nineteenth century, which do not now 
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usually survive except in connection with doctrinaire radicalism (see 
pp. 142, 188, zor, 284). Yet Professor Giddings is no radical. He 


speaks of the shallowness of Marxian theory (p. 276) and is inclined to .- . 


think that manual labor is not alwavs productive enough to be self- 
sufficient (p. 237), and he might be interpreted as holding that modern ` 

slavery (if there is to be suck) will be due more to inequalities of intel-- 
ligence rather than to accidents of power (pp. 236,. 243-45).. Many ` ` 
radicals might be impatient with his theory that continuous progress ` 
prevents the abolition of poverty (pp. 235, 243-45), or at least that this 
is, comparatively speaking, = very significant cause. He may, on the 
whole, be classified as an environmentalist (p.147), in spite of the fact 
that he makes considerable use o= instinct. Apparently he has less use 
for the economic interpretation taan formerly. He places considerable 
stress upon the rôle of great men (pp. 219-2c). Many will wonder why — 
sociology may deal with folkways, taboos, social selection, organization ` 
and morale, but must leave to tae economist matters of housing, cost 
of living, family budgets, wages, hours and conditions oi labor, insurance 
and pensions (p. 299). Perhaps it is because of the anthropological 
tradition which survives in Professor Giddings, or it may be that he still 
classifies the social sciences on the basis of subject-matter rather than of 
problems to be solved. He says of William Graham Sumner that 
“We are beginning to recognize [nim] as perhaps the most consistently 
sociological if not the greatest of sociologists” (p. 293). And this may 
be for the same reason. He elso says, “The survey has its place and its 
value, but it can never give us the laws of social change” (p. 3co). This 
volume represents a valuable fusion of the evolutionary and cross- 


section methods in sociology. . . 
' L. L. BERNARD 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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Public Opinion. By WALIŒR Liepwann. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1922. Pp. iiit+427. $2.25. 


In his little volume Liberty and the News, published in 1920, Walter 
Lippmann ventured to defend the thesis that political liberty, under 
modern conditions, is no lorger guaranteed by the mere freedom of 
speech, i.e., the freedom to express opinion and criticize the government, 
but by the completeness, the accuracy, the fidelity with which the news- 
papers report the news. Of ihat volume the present vclume is a sequel. 


ZA 
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Public Opinion takes the problem at the point where Liberty and the 
- News left it. 


The right of free speech grew up at a time and under conditions in 
which government was not as responsive to public opinion as it is today. 


. When authority rested on tradition, public opinion took form in the 


struggle to change traditional institutions. Political issues, under these 


. circumstances, turned mainly upon constitutional questions. 


Since then public opinion has triumphed over tradition and govern- 


| "ments, with their ears to the ground, act when they act at all; only as they 


hear and interpret the voice of the people. Under these circumstances 
it is Important not merely that there should be public opinion, but that 
it should be intelligent. Opinion that is ill-informed, misinformed, and 
not based on fact becomes a menace just in proportion as public opinion 
has become the dominant power in the state. l 

This suggests the problem of the present volume. Mr. Lippmann has 
discovered, what newspaper men learned long ago, that the news columns 
exercise a more direct and subtle influence upon what we are pleasec to 
call “the public mind” than the editorial page. The editorial writer 
may find formulas for public opinion, but it is the reporter and the 
correspondent who provide the vicarious experience that gives the edi- 
torial formula substance and meaning. 

It turns out, then, that the study of public opinion is mainlv a 
study of the news, news being the interpretation which the newspaper 
gives to the current events of our common life. 


. . . . To anyone not immersed in the routine interests of political science, 
it is almost inexplicable that no American student of government, no American 
sociologist, has ever written a book on news-gathering. There are occasicnal 
references to the press, and statements that it is not, or that it ought to be, 
“free” and “truthful.” But I can find almost nothing else. And this dis- 
dain of the professionals finds its counterpart in public opinions. Universally 
it is admitted that the press is the chief means of contact with the unseen 
environment. And practically everywhere it is assumed that the press should 
do spontaneously for us what primitive democracy imagined each of us could 
do spontaneously for himself, that every day and twice a day it will present us 
with a true picture of all the outer world in which we are interested [p. 320]. 


It is as a political scientist, rather than as a sociologist, that Mr. 
Lippmann writes about the news. For him the newspaper is primarily a 
political institution. He is interested, ultimately, in practical questions. 
He would like to reform the newspaper if he could. But there is an 
enormous amount of human nature involved, and it is his stimulating 
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and suggestive discussion of this aspect of the problem which gives the 
volume its peculiar value. No other book thus far printed comes so 
near to providing a text for the social psychological interpretation of 
politics, 

There is much that is new, much that is striking and interesting 
merely from the manner in which it is stated in Mr. Lippmann’s dis- 
cussion of public opmion. It is, however, in the concluding chapters 
in which he describes the nature of news that he has mace his most 
important contribution. In these chapters he tells us he Aas arrived 
at the conclusion that “news and the truth are not the same thing, ane 
must be clearly distinguished.” 

Mr. Lippmann is still absolutist enough to assume that there is, 
somewhere, a Fact with a capital F, a fact in other words that can be 
so completely and accurately stated as to have for every individual, at 
any time and under all circumstances, one and only one meaning. He 
is willing to admit, however, that such a fact would never be news. News 
is simply fact as it appears at first blush and before it is interpreted. 
“The function of news is to signalize an event, the function of truth is 
to bring to light the hidden facts, to set them in their right relation with 
each, and make a picture of reality on which men can act.” 

What “the picture of reality upon which men can act” is likely to be, 
in any given situation, will depend upon two things: first, zhe amount 
of accurate information that is readily accessible to newspaper men and 
newspaper readers. “Only at those points where social conditions take 
recognizable and measurable shape do the body of truth and the body 
of news coincide.” This means that greater accuracy in the news depends 
upon the advancement of social science. 

But there is a second condition, namely, a fact to be news must be 
interesting. How to make facts that are important interestirg is a prob- 
lem which the newspaper faces every morning. One reason that facts 
are not interesting is that they are not mtelligible. It is the task of the 
common school to make the facts about our common life intelligible to 
the ordinary man. | 

The news will be nearer to the truth just m seen as cur students 
of-social life discover more of the fundamental facts of social life, and our 
teachers in public schools present them to their pupils m such a form that 
they can use them in reading the daily paper. 

ROBERT E. PARK 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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A History of Social Thought. By Emory S. Bocarpus, Ph.D., 
University of Southern California. Los Angeles: University 
of Southern Califcrnia Press, 1922. Pp. 510. $3.50. 

In several respects the appearance of this book is an event of decided 
scientific interest. It heads a new division of sociological literature and 
research, revealing the development of social thought as a process of 
even broader and deeper significance than is the complementary history 
of either economic or political theory. Modestly in his Preface the author 
has promised a treatise only for students; one “not intended to be the 
last word on the subject, but simply a first word.” He has far more 
than kept his promise. Not only has he opened a new road to truth 
about social life, but he kas given us a work for which the mature scholar 
will be grateful. Only very wide research, clear vision, and trained skill 
could have produced in brief space so satisfactory an analysis of the social 
thought of mankind during the entire historical era. In still another 
way Professor Bogardus has rendered a public service. In the hands of 
a competent teacher his book is well fitted for use as an efficient guide 
in a college course. It provides just the background needed to enrich 
and clarify the systematic study of pure or applied sociology. 

The author has been happy in the logical analysis of his discussion. 
Interest and clearness are secured through the significant headings of 
the twenty-eight chapters into which the text is divided. The opening 
chapter presents a concise discussion of “The Nature of Social Thought.” 
As distinguished from individual thought, “social thought treats of the 
welfare of one’s associates and of groups.” Thus far in human history 
such thinking is largely either “individual or social, rather than sociolog- 
ical.” The history of social thought rises out of the beginnings of human 
life and with jagged edges extends along the full sweep of the changing 
historical horizon. It finds expression through some of the world’s 
best mmds. Our quest will bring us in contact with the most vital 
moments of the world’s most valuable thinkers.” 

“Earliest Social Thought,” especially as expressed “in the form of 
proverbs, maxims, fables, and myths,” is considered in the second 
chapter; and this is followed by a chapter on the “Social Thought of 
Ancient Civilizations,” notably those of Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria, 
India, China, and Persia; and by a fourth chapter dealing with “ Hebrew 
Social Thought.” The author believes that the “Hebrews stood head 
and shoulders above their contemporaries in social thinking”; and his 
gleanings from the sources afford strong support for his view. Still, in 
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comparison, one may doubt whether he has sufficiently appreciated the 
social contributions of either Chinese or Babylonian culture. 

Two strong chapters are given to ‘Grecian Social Thought”; followed 
by a brief account of the “Social Thought” of the Romans, accenting in 
particular the teachings of zhe Stoics; and by a sympathetic analysis 
of “Early Christian Social Thought.” “Jesus gave expression to no 
system of social thought, but uttered social principles and concepts 
which, when put together, constituted the basis of a new social order.”’ 
Dr. Bogardus’s digest and interpretation of the teachings of Jesus and 
Paul constitute a forceful demonstration of the lofty standards of the 
original social ethics of Christianity; and for the “reception of the 
Christian social concepts of love, service, brotherhood of man,” the 
concepts of the Roman Stoics “opened the way.” 

Short summaries of “ Mediaeval” and “Utopian Social Thought” are 
followed by a helpful discussion of ‘“Individualistic Social Thought,” 
in which the major concepts of. a large number of writers, from 
Machiavelli, Hobbes, and Locke, to Sir Henry Maine, William G. 
Sumner, and Roscoe Pound, are brought swiftly before us. In like spirit 
the “ Malthusian Population Concepts” are appraised; and more detailed 


-analyses are given of “Comte and Positive Social Thought,” “Marx and . 


Socialistic Social Thought,” “Buckle and Geographic Social Thought.” 
The interest and complexity of Dr. Bogardus’s task culminate in 
the more detailed treatment of the modern period: the five decades 
between Herbert Spencer and the present; the period during which the 
masters and a host of disciples and coadjutors have worked out the 
fundamental principles of sociological science; the period during which 
the practical welfare students have tested these principles in’ many 
organized efforts and “movements” for human betterment; the period 
during which sociological thought has achieved a veritable revolution in 
the attitude of human groups toward the problems of conscious social 
control. Here the author has done his best work. The same calm 
judgment, critical insight, and warm humanism which have enabled 
him to make the University of Southern California a radiant center of 
constructive social thinking are revealed in the thirteen enlightening 
chapters which complete ths text. The available space forbids any 
attempt atanalysis. Their mere headings must perforce suffice to suggest 
their rich contents. In order are treated “Spencer and Organic Social 
Thought”; “Sociology of Lester F. Ward”; ‘“Anthropologic Sociology”; 

. “Eugenic Sociology”; ‘Conflict Theories in Sociology”; ‘Psycho- 
Sociologic Social Thought” (two chapters); “Trend of Applied 
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Sociology”; “Rise of Educational Sociology”; “Sociology of Modern 
Christianity”; ‘Methods of Sociological Investigation”; and th 
‘Dissemination of Sociological Thought.” 

‘The History of Social Thought enhances the high reputation of the 
author of the Essentials of Sociology and the Essentials of Social 
Psychology; and it gives earnest, let us hope, of more fruit from his 
fertile pen. 


GEORGE ELLIOTT HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


Poverty and Dependency. By JoHN Lewis Gittin. New York: 
Century Co., 1921. Pp. viti-+-707. $4.00. | 

First Warner, then Henderson, Devine, Smith, Parmelee, and now 
Gillm. Whether this is an apostolic succession or not we are too close 
to judge. It is certain, however, that since Warner wrote his epoch- 
making book many have attempted to bring it down to date. Of the 
need for such effort every newcomer in the field of social work and every 
teacher in sociology has ample evidence. In his Introduction the author 
says “failing to find in any one or two books material with which a 
college student should become familiar I have tried to bring together the 
gist of discussions for wkich I have had to send my students to a large 
number of publications.” . 

This sentence justifies such a book. The author has not discovered 
any new formula. He is not a student who has created a new method 
of attack upon the problem. He is not a social worker who out of his 
experiences is attempting to interpret the phenomena of dependency 
and poverty. He isa compiler of widely scattered but available material. 

The book is to be judged not as a contribution to the subject but as 
a compilation and the cgution the author utters in his Preface is a just 
one. “I cannot hope that ....I have always chosen just those 
passages which another would choose but I do cherish the hope that this 
attempt ... . will make the teaching of this important subject easier 
and will inspire the students. .... á 

With an enormous mass of material to choose from Gillin has brought 
together in one place a body of material never before assembled and has 
thus made a lasting contribution to the teaching of this branch of applied 
sociology. | | 

The material is well arranged. The index is workable and while 
there is no assembled bibliography the bibliographical references are 
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abundant and in themselves form an almost complete bibliography of 
applied sociology. 

The book unfortunately lends itself very easily to criticism, with 
regard both to its content and its omissions. The materiel at hand is 
not always used critically. Nowhere does the author’s unwillingness to 
take a stand tell so badly aga:nst him as when he handles social statistics. 
On page 559 he quotes Professor Zacher to the effect that the increase 
in the average duration of lite in Germany between the yezrs 1870 and 
tgco “is in great part due to the curative and preventive work of the 
insurance system” and he does not attempt to show whether that 
strange statement is so or no: so by a comparison of the increased dura- 
tion of life in Germany with similar increases in other countries. He 
takes the statement of one society as testimony for its own effective work : 
the New York Children’s Aid Society’s report of 1912 in which it esti- 
mates that 87 per cent of its placements had done well. One could only 
wish that the author of a boak on dependency might use sodal statistics 
more critically and in the frst place not accept the estimates of an 
interested party in a matter so important as this and in the second 
place know which one among the child-placing agencies in the country 
is best equipped to judge gocd from bad placement. “The computation 
of the total amount of dependency in any community or nation is 
obviously an impossible task and perhaps the author should be criticized 
for attempting it. For him to compare the guesses of Parmelee and 
Hunter with the case method of estimating used by Kellozg, with the 
general conclusion that possidly the truth lies between them, gives one 
somewhat of a shock (pp. 32, 33, 34). 

Aside from the handling f statistics the main criticism against the 
book is its conception that poverty is catastrophic and economic and 
that it fails to recognize poverty as a process whose best approach ‘is 
through psychology. In the beginning of his vision of the future he 
cites the poem on “The Fen or the Ambulance” in which he gives his 
implied assent to the theory that people “happen” into trouble. In 
consequence of his point of view his treatment of heredity is also frag- 
mentary and merely a compilation of the judgments of others such as 
Davenport, Goddard, and Thomson. There is no discussion of Mendel’s 
laws; no statement of the grzat hope of democracy which Weismann’s 
theory of inheritance gives us the right to believe in. 

The book is not correctly named. A noun is not a title aor are two 
nouns joined by a conjunction any better. Under such circumstances 
one fears somewhat to criticize the book lest he accuse the writer of 
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omitting some subject which he never intended to include. A better 
title for the book as it stands would be “Economic and Other Back- 
grounds of Dependency.” The whole subject of treatment, much the 
most important connected with the topic, is not touched although there 
seems to be a section given to it. The section, however, is concerned 
wholly with a description of the organizations that have been created 
to meet the need and the theories on which these organizations have 
rested. A discussion of methods, however, such as Miss Richmond’s 
Social Diagnosis or Miss Colcord’s Broken Homes is not even attempted. 
It is not that the author does not recognize that they exist for he refers 
to socialized case-work as one of the great preventive forces. He 
evidently did not. intend to include them in his. book and therefore did 
not intend to cover that section of the subject. 

The book is obviously the product of years of hard, manent H 
The author has sought wisely and widely in literature for everything 
that might bear upon bis subject and has carefully catalogued it and 
put in the right place. Perhaps too much attention has been devoted 
to the older materia] and some obviously new material has been omitted. 
He quotes a twenty-twa-year-old statement of Devine’s as the method of 
social case-work whereas social case-work has been practically created 
in the last twenty years (p. 493). The book will be of considerable use 
as a source book in its particular phase of the question of poverty. It 
shows no such creative imagination as Laughlin did this summer in 
suggesting the term “socially inadequate” to describe the group about 
which Gillin writes and is therefore a book from which the teacher and 
student will turn in expectation for its better Inspired successor. 


FRANK J. BRUNO 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


A Young Girl’s Diary. Prefaced with a Letter by SIGMUND FREUD. 
_ Translated by Epen and CEDAR Paur. New York: Thomas 
Seltzer, r921. Pp. 285. $5.00. 


This is probably the most. ingenuous and valig record of the 
mind of a young girl which has ever been published. Mr. Sigmund 
Freud, whose letter to zhe translator has been made the Preface of this 
volume, says as much. It is, in fact, a fascinating human document, 
interesting from many points of view. 

The diary covers a period of three and one-half years, from the ages 
of eleven to fourteen and one-half, and records with a naivété and candor 
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impossible to anyone but a child the observations and reflections upon 
life of the writer and her intimate girl companions of the same.age. In 
this volume all the “secrets,” continuously discussed among themselves 
and sedulously hidden from others, particularly. the older generation, 
are revealed, 

Naturally it is just those things of which young girls kncw least and 
in regard to which they are not expected to know anything at all that 
most completely dominate their attention. 

What they know and what they do not know, together with all the 
devious ways in which they sought answers to questions regarded as 
improper, but in regard to wkich they had a very natural curiosity, casts 
a curious light upon the lack of insight and understanding of the older 
generation. 

We see in this diary, as Freud observes, the dawn of love, feeling 
out toward its first objects. 


Above all, we are shown how the mystery of the sexual life first presses 
itself vaguely on the attention, and then takes entire possession of the growing 
intelligence, so that the child suffers under the load of secret knowledge but 
gradually becomes enabled to shoulder the burden. Of all these things we 
have a description at once so charming, so serious, and so artless, that it can- 
not fail to be of supreme interest. to educationists and psychologis:s. 


ROBERT E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Old Age Support of Women Teachers. Department of Research of 
the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, Lucile 
Eaves, Ph.D., Director, Boston, 1921. Pp. 1co, with appendix 

- 122, l 


Dr. Eaves conceived the idea of a co-operative research which might 
be carried out on a uniform plan in any part of the country. She has 
posed the question How are self-supporting women making provision for 
their old age? 

In this study ar one hundred and fifteen retired Boston school 
teachers she has demonstrated how a study on this line may be carried 
out. The monograph is so admirable that it will surely inspire other 
investigations in other places. Besides being accurate and thorough it, © 
has the grace to be interesting and sympathetic—a human document. 

The findings were quite other than I anticipated—fewer losses from 
unsound investments, more legacies, more money-rnaking part-time 
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occupations. Who would have expected that three-fifths of these 
teachers live in about the same circumstances as before retirement ? 
The figures bring out dramatically how upsetting has been the great 
- change in price levels to the provision for old age made by the city and 
by the teachers themselves. 

Some of the questions Dr. Eaves raises open vistas into the society 
of the future, e.g., 


Would it be reasonable to maintain that, during the period of gainful 
employment, a self-supporting woman should make the portion of her old- 
age provision which a well-planned life would assign to those years ? 

Is it probable that the unmarried women of the family will accept an 
increasing burden of responsibility for the care of its dependents? 

- Is it just and desirable that equality in economic responsibilities accompany 
equality in opportunities for gainful employment ? 

Granting that such increased social responsibility will be assumed by 
women who from choice or necessity remain unmarried, is it true that such 
altruistic services may assist in counteracting social and personal evils which 
are beginning to show themselves in modern highly developed communities ? 

What are the forms of investment found most satisfactory for teachers in 
different parts of the country? Is the conservatism of the Massachusetts 
teachers a typical characteristic of self-supporting women ? 


One finishes the reading with the reflection “If this is not material 
for sociology, nothing is.” It is to be hoped that this model study will 
fire able young women graduates in different parts of the country to do 
something of the like in their local field. The light that a number of 
such studies would yield might De of. incalculable benefit to the future 


of self-supporting women. 


EDWARD A. Ross 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Rural Social Organization. By Epwin L. Earp. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1921. Pp. 144. $1.00. 

This book is intended chiefly for use by those preparing for the rural 
ministry. It is rather difficult to see, however, how it will aid them in 
their work. It contains neither the facts necessary to make them 
appreciate the relation of the church to rural life nor any definite matter 

regarding the actual processes of organizing the rural community. It 
may serve to call the attention of some young ministers to the fact that 
the church has obligations to the community, but it is not likely to 
inspire them to undertake the fulfilment of these obligations because of its 
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formal and uninteresting method of treatment, nor is it likely to be 
useful as a guide to those ready to undertake the work of organizing a 
rural community because of its lack of constructive suggestion. 


WARREN S. THOMPSON 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Africa. Slave or Free? By Joun H. Harris. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1920. Pp. xxi+261. $3.00. 


This is a volume on African politics, written at once from the point 
of view of the colonial administrator and the missionary. This is 
indicated by the references in the Foreword to Mary Kingsley and 
David Livingstone. John Harris has not only been a life-long student 
of African affairs but he has known native life intimately as only a 
missionary can know it. What he has to say of the present situation-is, 
therefore, based not merely on knowledge but upon wkat in racial 
matters seems on the’whole more important, experience. The volume 
has sixteen chapters, dealing with (1) population and resources, (2) 
labor, present-day form of slavery and Indian immigration to South 
Africa, (3) racial and social contact, (4) education and missions. The 
central theme of the volume is contained in a sentence in Sidney Olivier’s 
introduction to the book: “Wherever, in a mixed communizy, you have 
a privileged class in command of the governemnt of people whom they 
employ as workers, you wil have exploitation and oppressive laws to 
enforce it.” . 

There is in this volume a tacit recognition of the fact that exploitation 
of the blackman is endemic in Africa and that it is, as Mr. Olivier, whose 
experience as a colonial administrator makes him an authority on the 
subject, suggests, more or less inevitable in the very nature of the 
contacts of white men wita black. The author, in short, recognizes 
that the problem is not one of administrative abuses merely; it is a racial 
problem as well. Recognizing all the difficulties of'the situation the 
author presents a persuasive argument on political as well as humani- 
tarian grounds for a policy that (1) defines the relationship of Europe 
and America to Africa as one of trusteeship, (2) makes nc color bar a 
fundamental article of administrative policy, (3) vests sovereignty in 
the inhabitants, (4) insures secure and adequate tenure in land for 
every native tribe, (5) insures complete freedom of contract with regard 
to labor, (6) imposes no racial discriminations in matters of trade, 
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(7) insures “equal rights for all civilized men,” (8) grants elementary 
education to all and an open door to the highest for all who desire it. 

This policy if adopted, we are assured, will “sweep away the miasma 
of injustice which is everywhere retarding progress.” 


ROBERT E. Park ` 
UNIVERSITY 07 CHICAGO 


The Case of Korea.. By HENRY CHuNG. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 1921. Pp. 367. $3.00. 
Korea’s case against Japan is here presented in an able and 
statesman-like manner by one of its devoted and patriotic sons. 


The American Empire. By Scorr NEArtNG. New York: The 
Rand School of Social Science, 1927. Pp. 266. $1.00. 

An interesting presentation of facts and figures showing the evolution 
ot the United States from a struggling infant, republic in 1776 to the 
position of the world’s greatest economic empire In 1921, a position 
which the author regards as threatening the peace of the world. 


The Human Situation in Nature. By Jackson Boyb. Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., 1921. Pp. 278. $2.00. 

A work which portrays a philosophical concept of ‘the unity of all 

mind and matter and of man’s place m nature. Valuable as revealing 


the importance of the application of science to the problems of social 
life. 


The Engineers and the Price System. By THORSTEIN VEBLEN. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch, ro21. Pp: 169. $1.50. 
A reprint of a series of illuminating papers on the American industrial 
situation that appeared in the Dial during 1919. Interesting as exposing 
some of the most vital problems of present-day industry. 


Education in War and Peace. By STEWART Paton. New York: 
Paul Hoeber, 1920. Pp. ix+r106. $1.50. 


Three lectures outlinmg the need for scientific study of personality 
as a basis for further educational advance. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and bibliography in this issue were prepared uncer the general 
direction of John H. Mueller, by J. F. Markey, Evelyn Buchan, F. N. House, 
M. 5. Everett, W. P. Meroney, and Beryl Rogers, of the Department of Sociology 
of the University of Chicago. 

Each abstract is numbered at the end accerding to the classification shown in 
the March Journal with the following additions ard changes: 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


3. Social and Communal Organization 
4. Human Geography 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND IM@ETHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


1. History of Sociology 
2. Logic of the Social Sciences 
3. Social Philosophy and Social Science 
4. Social Ethics and Social Politics 
. 5. Sociology in Its Relation to Other Sciences 
6. Methods of Teaching Sociology 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Giving up Instincts in Psychology.—Classificaizon of instincts: are uncertain: 
Acquisition of instincts: In the last analysis they are acquired trends. Teleological 
function: Not many of the suppcsed instincts have definite inherited neural patterns. 
The teleological conception reduces instinct to a trend or tendency to act. Methods 
are unreliable: Genetic and observational methods have led to fallacious conclusions. 
Zing Yang Kuo, Journal of Philcsopkhy, XVIII (November 24, 1921), Pas ee E 2.) 


Human Nature in Economic Theory.—Economics is interested not only in the ` 
conditions but also in the direction of industry. To try to direct the economic system 
toward human welfare without understandirg human nature is futile. In the past 
- the conscious theory of human nature has been a misconception buz psychologists 
have revolutionized the scientific definition of human nature. Psycholozy and econom- 
ics: The economist must measure and relate human reactions to economic stimuli 
and reduce them to generalized norms. When he does this he is a psychologist by 
act if not by admission.—Rexford G. Tugwell, Journal of Political Economy, XXX 
(June, 1922), 317-45. ' (I, 4.) B. R. 


Il. THE FAMILY 


Etude sociologique des variations de la natalité, dans les faits et dans la doctrine. 
The primary fact which must guide a sociological study of the birth-rate is that pro- 
creation has become a voluntary, refiective act. The fecundity of women is constant. 
Ancient philosophers did not favor increasing the population. Fecundity has been 
one of the conditions of civilization but does not necessarily produce it. Lowering of 
the death-rate has always preceded a lowering of the number of births. The need of 
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expansion arises frem over-population. Failures in military excursions have encouraged 
the alternative of reduction of births—Gaston Bouthoul, Revue Internationale de 
Sociologie, XXX (March-April, 1922), 117-40. (UI, 4.) M.S.E 


It. THE PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Hereditary Human Groups in Their Relation to Distinctive Cultures——The 
amount of time necessary to establish a biogically hereditary group of plants, animals, 
or men is short by the process of mutation; it is longer, but is often surprisingly short 
by the process of deliberate hybridization. Biologically hereditary human groups 
have the tendency to produce distinctive cultures as part of their group protective 
and defensive devices. Special study should be given to hereditary human groups 
because they have perfectel distinctive cultures. Immigration and nationality: 
Those interested in the building of modern immigrant nations should heed the apparent 
truth that only those nations will long survive which follow the age-long law that 
distinctive and natural cultures are protective devices-~—A. F. Jenks, Publications of 
the American Sociological Society, XVI (1921), 145~53. (ITI, 4.) 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


‘Die Geschlechtsbeziehungen und der Klassenkampf--Three tendencies have 
characterized the sex norms of the period of bourgeois ascendancy: (1) extreme 
individualism, (2) the conception of an exclusive property right of each participant in 
a sexual relation in the body end spirit of the other, and (3) the idea of the inequality 
of the sexes. The proletariat is subsittuting for these conceptions the principles of 
comradeship and equality, which become at the same time means to the resolution cf 
- the sexual crisis and to the advancement of the class struggle-—A. Kollontaj, Neue 
Generation, XVII (September, 1921), 255-67. (IV, 1.) F.N. H 


Das soziologische Problem der Sozialdemokratie.—The sociological problem of 
social-democracy lies in the question, Upon what is the connection between socialism 
and movements of the workers founded? for sotial-democracv is such a union, and 
both socialism and workers’ movements existed before social democracy, and there 
are other kinds of political parties. Socialism and the workers’ movement are alike 
grounded upon the attempt to re-associate the economic and non-economic aspects of 
collective life, which have become separated in the process of industrial evolution; in 
this similiarity of sociological principle lies their fundamental connection. The 
development of social-democracy to a political movement depends upon the power of 
the idea of common interests to override the ideas of the interests of different crafts.— 
Theodor Buddeberg, Archiv f. Sozw. u. Sozp, XLIX (March, 1922), 108-32. LV, 3) 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Social Program and Rural Life-—Since the war the number of organizations 
having rural programs has increased to such an extent that in many communities there 
is a great waste of effort. The work of different organizations overlap and many 
superimposed programs are Ineffective because they show no understanding of the 
problems. Suggestions for reerganization: If agencies would study the needs of the 
communities and would see that their resulting plan would receive the endorsement 
and co-operation of the people they would be successful. Newell L. Simms, Journal of 
Applied Sociology, VI (June, 1922), 17-26. (V, 1.) B. R. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS | 


Social Surveys as a Basis of Instruction.—-The results of social, industrial, and 
educational surveys should be utilized directly in the classroom as means of instructing 
in terms of the child’s environment.—F. L. Cummings, The Elementary School Journal, 
XXII (June, 1922), 750-55. (VI, 3). W. P. M. 
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Juvenile Court Procedure as a Factor in Diagnosis.—The Juvenile Court is not a 
new idea in the history of law, zut is based on ancient Anglo-Saxon czhancery juris- 
prudence, its basic legal conc2p: being the theory of parens patriae, or parenthood 
of the state in behalf of neglected and handicapped children. Child-stady as ihe basis 
for treatment. Procedure is now socialized in the spirit of the modern clinic, which 
gives all the evidence concerning the child and full facilities for examination and treat- 
ment. Behavior-difficulties invo.ve change in social status. The offender who is 
capable of citizenship, or partial citizenship, should be brought into normal relation 
with social groups. This is accomplished in Los Angeles by an experimental school ` 
known as “El Retiro” and a club sponsored by the women of the community.— 
ea Van Waters, Publications of the American Sociological Society CX VV), 209-17. 

23° 


What the Red Cross Is Doing in Rural Organization in the Lake Division.—In 
addition to regular Red Cross activities a number of chapters have undertaken home 
service extension. This social work has developed into four general types: case 
work with families; community organization; recreetion; organization of existing 
agencies with co-ordination of ther programs.—W. C. Hunt, Publications of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society, XVI (1922), 226-31. (VI, 6.) 


VU. SOCIAL SCLENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Les variations démographiques et le progrés-—Social progress ard civilization 
are the result of increase in population. Large families create a spirit of initiative. 
The pressure of population stimulates increased activity on the part of the govern- 
ment. Increase of numbers tends to develop a graduated, continuous scale of social 
differences with great divergence between ‘the highest and lowest pcints, and with 
ease in passing from one stage to a higher one. Additions to the population make for 
the normal working of political perties. Science, art, religion and morality are stimu- 
lated by increases in population.—E. Dupréel, Revue de P Institut de Socivlogie, I (May, 
1922), 359-84. (VII, 2) ' M.S.E. 


Autoerotik und Gemeinschaftserotik in der beiden ersten Stufen der Jugend.— 
-The past fifteen years have beer marked by a new development of young people’s 
movements, These cannot be properly understood without reference to the normal 
evolution of sex life through cercain universal stages in youth. The early stage. of 
auto-eroticism is replaced by z stage in which the affections are directed toward other 
persons of the same sex and age. Young peopie's movements: This is the period of the 
_ young people’s movements; they are a species of communism, marked by a high 
development of the feeling of each for all—Fritz Klatt, Zeti. f. Secualwiss., VIII 
(November, 1921), 241-8. (VIL 4.) F.N.H 


VIII, SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


The Logic of Delinquency——The instinctive forces underlying the adaptation of 
the individual to life are (1) the drive toward self-maintenance anc (2) the drive 
toward self-advancement. Analvsis of the behavior of the delinquent reveals the 
blocking or thwarting of these forces and the development of a sense of inferiority. 
Consciousness of inferiority may arise (a) through yay n between the original 
equipment of the individual anz the aspirations of Lis family; (b) through a ialse 
sense of superiority in childhcod which unfits individuals for competitive struggle in 
adult life; (c) through fervid attempts at self-maximztion; (d) throuzh unfavorable 
comparison with others in the femily circle. The mechanism of compensation: In 
this situation of pressure and unzest caused by childish desires, the emotional insta- 
bility of adolescence may cause the girl to look upon sex as a means of putting herself 
across. Childhood is the period in which foresight and guidance by pazents, teachers, 
sociologists, social workers, and physicians may most effectively direct the human 
forces of personality toward a higher plane of successful adjustment.—-Marion E. 
waren Publications of tke <merican Sociological Society, XVI (1921), 197-204. 

VIII, r. . 
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The Necessity of an Adaptive Fecundity——Contrary to the general impression 
the death rate is falling faster than the birth rate in the advanced peoples; so that 
their natural increase is greater than a generation ago. In the last twenty to twenty- 
five years science and sanitaticn have reduced mortality about a fourth. Throughout 
history population has been perishing from two to four times as fast as in the United 
States today. Family limitation: Therefore we do not dare use all our fecundity; 
in fact we do not dare use half of it. The practice of family limitations is therefore 
unavoidable: Without it there would be from one to three billions of population in 
the United States bv the end of this century.—E. A. Ross, Publications of the American 
Sociological Society, XVI (1921), 176-86. (VIIL, 2.) 


Some Problems in Delinquency.-This paper presents in detail two case problems 
in delinquency in waich the social worker was obliged to seek some vital psychological 
interpretation in order to carry out social treatment and asks whether such problems 
and the kind of individual and social psychology which they require for their solution 
belong legitimately to any science taught in college or university or whether psychiatry 
is the only source to which the case worker can go. Value of psychology and psychiatry: 
The intimate psychological. ar psychiatric interpretation, the individual intensive 
treatment, are fundamental for solving the problems of delinquency. No matter 
how ideal the social conditions, no matter how farsighted the laws, there will always be 
compensatory behavior in the lives of individuals, and some of this behavior is bound 
to be unwholesome and socially undesirable. Instinctive protective reactions on the 
part of society, even the more enlightened mass treatment in institution, will bring 
results only by accident. The scientific treatment of behavior: What we need is a 
treatment of behavior so scientific that results instead of being accidental will be 
subject to intention and. prediction. Biology studies the life-history of individual 
forms and explains any particular details of their behavior in the light of the life of 
the organism as'a whole from birth to death. Where does a similar case study of 
human beings belong? Withcut it there can be no scientific solution of the problems 
of delinquency.—Jessie Taft, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XVI 
(1921), 186-96. (VII, 3.) 


L'ennui morbide.—In a state of ennui one forces conscious attention upon some- 
thing which does nct arouse spontaneous attention. This lack of spontaneous interest 
is caused by the presence of a repressed tendency in the subconscious mind.—L. 
Dupuis, Revue Philesophique, XLVI (May-June, 1922), 417-42. (VOI, 4) a 


Konstitution und Erlebnis in cer Sexualpsychologie und pathologie des Kindes- 
aliers——Cases of sexual transgression of various types tend to be inconclusive as 
regards evidence of causes in original nature or inexperience. In general, it appears 
that variations of mborn mental and sexual constitution may furnish a foundation, 
but that environmental influences, especially early sexual experiences, determine the 
direction of the development, to normality or abncrmal sex behavior.—Julius Moses, 
Zeit. f. Sexualwiss., VIH (January, 1922), 305-19. (VII, s.) F. N. H. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


An Accurate Index of Nationality ——-The predominating number of agreements 
in birthplace of grandparents of a child is a more accurate indication of nationality 
background than birthplace of father or mother.—Riverda Harding Jordan, Journal of 
Educational Research, V (May. 1922), 421-25. (IX, 1.) W. P. M. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Gustav Schmoller als Soziolog.—-Since there has been little opportunity in German 
universities and research foundations for men to devote themselves- to research in 
Sociology under that name, there has been a constant tendency for them to turn to 
sociological problems from nominally economic and political positions. Gustav 
Schmoller is to be counted among this number; his work has been in large part reallv 
sociological —Heinrich Herkner, Jahrb. f. nail. Oek. u. Stat., LATO (January, 1922), 
1-8. (X, 1.) F. N. H. 
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Der Staatsbegriff der “verstehenden Soziologie.” ”—All attempts to define the 
nature of states in extra-juristic, sociological terms lead back to the more or less 
surreptitious identification of the conception sought for with the idea of the state as 
conformity to law (Rechtsordnurg). A sociology of this character must inevitably 
lose its identity in the already existent science of jurisprudence or egal theory— 
Hans Kelsen, Zeitschr. J. Volkswirtsch. u. Sozialpol,, 1 (N.F. 1922), R z 


The Significance of Environment as a Social Concept.—A thoroughly scientific 
theory of environmental influences could be developed only after the modern scientific 
theories of inheritance had rendered confusion of environmental ¿nd hereditary 
determination of conduct and disposition impossible and when an analysis of the 
psycho-social environment had been made possible by the development of social 
psychology. The influence of environmental factors falls into three fairly distinct 
periods of development of the individual, the preconceptual, the prenatal, and the 
postnatal. Civilization and character products of environment; The psycho-social envi- 
ronment exerts its influence primarily in the postnatal stage of devebpment. This 
type of environmental influence makes itself felt directly through the sease perceptions 
and indirectly through the process of rational interpretation, and because of its volume 
and its extensive differentiation, it has come to correct and dominate the instinctive 
controls. Thus modern social life and personal character are the product primarily 
of the psycho-social environment. In this way civilization outgrows the dominance 
of instinct and sets up social rorms of its own of an environmental origin-——L. L. 
Bernard, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XVI (1921), 8--112. (X, 3.) 


Some Leading Phases of the Evolution of Modern Penology.—Ccuse of develop- 
ment in penology: Recent progress in penology is due to the growth of scientific knowl- 
edge in the individual and his social relationships, revealed by biology, psychology, 
and sociology. Changing concepts and attitudes respecting criminals: The attitude of 
society toward the criminal has passed through what Comte regardec as the stages 
of mental evolution—the teleological, the metaphysical and the scientific The criminal 
is now regarded as a patient for the care of a physician. Changing types of penal 
institutions: The Pennsylvania system of solitary confinement lost popularity in America 
by the rise of the Auburn system of combined isolation and association. The Elmira 
system, which is becoming more popular, advocates a curative reformatory type of 
discipline rather than the repressive type. In this and in the Irish system incarcera- 
tion depends upon the observable progress made by the prison toward reform. The 
most effective agency in reformation seems to be education of the prisoner for normal 
life. Prison labor is competing with free labor and a beginning has beem made toward 
a compensation system for convicts. Sterilization and segregation: The policy of sterili- 
zation and segregation for feebleminded and idiotic is gaining strength Probationa] 
and non-institutional care of adult and minor delinquents is in thirty-five :tates—Harry 
E. Barnes, Political Science Quarterly, XXXVIL (June, 1922), 251-81 (ZH, 5.) B. R. 


Courses in Sociology Most Valuable for Social Workers.—The content and 
methods of presentation of sociology courses in preparation for social work depend 
upon the problem fields and the methods covered by social workers. Tke most practi- 
cable analysis divides the field into family welfzre, treatment of delinquents, treatment 
of defectives, child welfare, health, industrial relations, community betterment. 
Methods include case-work, group work, institutional work, research, social publicity. 
Preparation for these various types of socia] work should include three divisions: 
(1) fundamental general -courses to provide the base; (2) special feki information 
courses to give background; (3) technical courses to cover approved metkods. General 
courses on background and methods should be paralleled arid supplemented by some 
form of laboratory work, such as visits and observation trips to social agencies, field 
practice, and genuine professional field training under properly qualifed trainers-— 
i J. aR Publications of the American Sociological Society, XVI (1921), 237-41. 
X, 6. 
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ABSTRACT . 

1. Origin of the idea of prozress. It arose in Greek thought from the changes and A 
processes in nature and life. But the notion of regress was opposed to it. These 
conflicting views result from the different types of minds. 2. Brief historical surrey. 
The views of progress and regress are traced in Greek and Roman thought, through 
early Christianity and the Middle Ages, the Renaissance and the eighteenth century. 
“The theory of evolution in the nineteenth century. made progress a necessary law of 
nature and gave the doctrine its first conscious scientific form. But criticism shows 

that it fails like its predecessors. 3. Possibilities and limitations of progress. Only in — 
the psychical nature of man has there been real progress. Intellectual, aesthetic, and 
ethical progress have been unquestionable. Every science and art have been advanced. 
4. The actual progress of human inteligence. This is seen in the improved art of living, 
mechanical inventions, and division of labor.: But industrial evolution has brought 
with it new dangers. Material progress does not necessarily better man’s own nature. 
5. True progress concerns man himself. Aesthetic betterment is desirable and possible. 
But the ethical problem is the supreme difficulty. Morality rests in freedom and can 
be brought under control only by the individual himself. Intelligence simply magnifies 
the power for good or evil. Man is both better and worse than ever before. The 
rationalizing of life is the only road to true progress. ‘6. Social progress. Forms of 
government are merely conditions of social opportunity. The Versailles Treaty was a 
step backward. The United States-is drifting on uncharted seas. But civilization is 
in no danger of relapse. The printing-press has built a storehouse for knowledge that 
precludes a recrudescence of the Dark Ages. Man has advanced along the lines of his 
desires and finds happiness ‘in their realization. The whole history of science and 

philosophy is on the record of a ceaseless progress. ai aE : 


I 


In all ages there has been a persistent belief in progress. The 
grounds of this belief range all the way from mere individual caprice 
to the assumption of progress as an indisputable law of nature 
| 257 _ 
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which nothing can resist. “But we may not neglect the fact that 
this idea has been brought in, question from time to time; the 
notion of progress has e.ways ‘been opposed by tha: of regress. 
These antithetical concepzions have contended for supremacy ever 
since men began to wonder concerning their origin, existence, and 
destiny... It would appear then that the ideas of progress and 
regress are equally natura: inferences from human experience. But 
the idea of progress seems to have been the more dominant of the 
two. Mankind has genezally lived with either a dim or a fixed 
faith in some “far-off divine event to which the whole creation 
_moves,” and this movemeat has been assumed to be one of progress. 
Yet the horrors of the world-war have again brought skepticism. 

The independent self-conscious work of intelligence, which seeks 
knowledge methodically far its own sake, arose in the s:xth century 
B.C. among the Greeks. The civilized peoples of antiquity were not . 
wanting in abundant information on single subjects which was 
gained in connection with practical needs; but their general views 
of the world and judgmerts of life grew out of mythical fancy, in 
which relation they were controlled by the vagaries of religious 
poetry. But among the Sreeks at this time the migaty upward 
movement of national life unfettered the mental powers of a most 
gifted people. The demozratic development of constitutions and 
the independence of indiv-dual opinion set free the spizits of men. 
_ „Accordingly, thinkers no longer formed ideas of the ccnnection of 
~ things after the model of mythcalogy, but by scientific reflection. 
Science now began to sweep away fancies and fables and sought - 
rationally to investigate the nature and laws of permanent phe- 
nomena. 

The idea af progress arose nt the very dawn of human thought. 
Its grounds are found bota in the nature of experience and of the 
thinking mind. Thus the first problem of Greek thougat arose out 
of the fact of the endless change of things, their origination, trans- 
mutation into one another, and their final destruction. But they 
rightly assumed that since there is change there must be something 
. which changes. Accordingly they raised the question: Back of the 
mutable what is the immuzable? What is the substance of things, 
out of which they originate and back into which they return? In 
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brief, the problems of being and. of becoming were the first objects — 
of the reflecting mind of man. => 

Becoming, or the RTR process of change, is a perennial fact 
of experience. Even “man cometh up, and is cut down like a flower; 
he fleeth as it were a snadow, and never continueth in one stay.” 
_ Yet fundamentally wherever there-is change and process there is 
sure to arise the idea of progress. This fact is well typifiéd in the 
conception of Anaximander who held that the successive differenti- 
ations of the absolute being, or the Infinite, are the fluid, earth, air, 
and fire encircling the world. His idea of progress, which is almost 
word for word the prototype of all modern theories of evolution, is 
clearly indicated by his own statement: ‘‘Animals appeared when 
the primitive liquid earth dried up and were originally fish in form; 
then some of them, adapting themselves to their new environment, 
became land animals.” This naive explanation of progress he held 
to include even man. He also thought that the cosmic being in 
perpetual transformation creates out of itself world-systems and 
again absorbs them through endless recurring cycles. This idea 
of world-formings and world-destructions was germane to almost 
all the Greek systems of thought. Thus Heraclitus held that the 
ceaselessness of change is the very essence of the world. All things - 
only become and pass away again in the play of perpetual world- 
movement; there is no being, but only becoming. Plato likewise 
viewed the cosmos as running its course in cycles of 36,000 solar 
years, although upon what grounds he bases such conjecture is to us 
unknown. Such cycles.of world-movement are assumed to go on 
ad infinitum. 

From the constant experience of becoming, or the process of 
change, there arose, however dimly felt or expressed, the idea of 
progress. But’ it is evident that the idea of cosmic progress has 
certain limitations. Tae world-formings are found to be followed 
by world-destructions, just as life is followed by death. There is, 
accordingly, nat to be found in the thought of antiquity the idea of 
a ceaseless progress or ceaseless regress, but only the successive 
heart-beats of an ongoing abiding being. Nevertheless the para- 
mount fact is that from the ceaseless process of change there arose, 
and must arise, in the minds of men a certain sense of progress, 
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however limited or proscribed it may be. The idea of progress, 
therefore, is the natural inference from the facts of experience. 
But the problem of prozress is nct a simple one. The reflecting 
mind soon falls upon ditfic-lties in dezling with the facts of experi-. 
ence. Immanuel Kant well pointed out that the human under- 
standing or reason falls upon peculiar antinomies of thought, or 
theories which contradict zach other, when it seeks to embrace the 
totality.of our judgments under ceriain general points of view. 
That is, reason as the highzst synthetic faculty, the systematic and 
scientific faculty par excel ence, fails when it attempts to compre- 
hend the totality of the world, the scul, and God. For example, 
he notes we can demonst=ate with the same show of reason that 
there exists or does not exist an absolute cause of the universe, either 
in the world or beyond it; equally valid arguments may be made for 
or against the existence o? God and the immortality of the soul. 
All of which means that reason ultimately fails, and that we finally. 
come upon a realm of thonght which in the last analysis does not 
admit of knowledge, but must instead forever remain in the realm of | 
belief. 
In a similar manner thəre may þe very plausible contradictory 
theories of the world and judgments of life in general.. Quite well- 
reasoned arguments may b= made for or against almost every ques- 
tion that is not self-evident. This furnishes the possibility of diver- 


‘gent views upon almost every object of knowledge. Furthermore, 


apart from all reasoned beliefs, incividual factors enter into the 
problem. - That is, men’s views are largely determined by their 


` wishes, inclinations, hopes, and fears; and their theoretical concep- 


tions are conditioned by their aesthetical and ethical judgments. 


` In fact to understand the contents of any mind we must view it 


from its genetic process: First, as to what a man has received from 


his predecessors; secondly, as to what he has received from his own 


times; and thirdly, as ta what depends upon his own nature. 
Marked individual personalities will necessarily add a unique factor 
in every case. | 

There is also what may be termed a psychological predisposition 
in men which plays a mest influential part in their views of the 
world and in their judgmerts of life. This is explained by what we 
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term the varyirg temperaments of men. Some seem to be optimists 
by nature, whereas others are innate pessimists. Or perhaps it 
would be better to say. that both of these directions of thought . 
simply arise from different types of mental operation. Thus the 
optimist is wont to be dominantly impressed by, and focuses his 
attention upon, those things of experience that are fruitful, suc- 
cessful, and vitally hopeful, and is accordingly a believer in progress; 
the pessimist is more deeply impressed by those things that make 
for dissolution, failure, and despair, and is accordingly a believer 
in regress. Optimism or belief in progress, as well as pessimism or 
belief in regress, is apparently as much grounded in the native 
temperament of individuals as in their reasoned inferences. Opti- ' 
mism and pessimism are primarily psychological moods rather than 
philosophies. It is in fact remarkable how easy it is for any one of 
us to come to quite convincing views, either in the one direction 
or the other, according to the content we permit our thought. We 
are buoyant and depressed by turns, and the world may seem 
friendly or at enmity according to our mental states. We may 
'- easily become either reasoned. optimists or pessimists if we allow 
our thought to dwell exclusively upon objects which tend to confirm 
either the one or the other of these antithetical views of life and the 
world. And we know that the longer the mind is permitted to 
dwell upon any idea the more intrinsically probable that idea will 
seem to become. Thus by habits of thought. we may gradually 
become either confirmed optimists or pessimists. 


If 


From the nature of experience and of the experiencing mind it is 
not to be wondered at that we find in all ages expressions of both 
optimism and pessimism, belief in progress and in regress. The 
earlier views of the world and judgments of life were for the most 
part merely individual conjecture or theoretical beliefs; none of 
them could be said to be scientifically grounded. Thus many of 
the Greek historians and tragedians celebrated the progress and 
triumph of man over the forces of nature; on the other hand, 
Sophocles in one of his choruses declares that the best fate of man 
is “not to be born, or being born, to die.” Hesiod portrayed a 
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scheme of retrogression of mankind from the age of gold to the age 
of iron; on the other hand Plato, although portraying him as 
fallen from a higher state >f existence in the ideal world, represents 
man as seeking through knowledge and ans to rezain his lost 
paradise. 

The Roman thinkers, on the whole, sèem to have been quite’ 
optimistic. Pliny declares: “Each age is better than the last.” 
Seneca affirms: “ Posterity will be amazed that we did not know 
some things that will seem obvious to them: We imagine that we 
are Initiated into the mysteries of nature; but we are hanging around 
her outer courts.” On the other hand, early Christendom was 
pessimistic as to this worid, and looked for the speedy dissolution 
. of the present order and the translation of mankind into a new 
state; only the spiritual kingdom was eternal and wculd remain. 
The Middle Ages likewise set their hcpes mainly on another world. 

The Renaissance ushered in a new impulse of faith and hope. 
' But it was not until the eighteenth century that mankind began 
to dream of a millennial of progress ushered in by reason alone. 
Perfection now became assured by the self-determinction of the 
human will. Fontenelle and Leibnitz came to view nature as a 
unity, and compared the movements of human history with the 
great and universal movements which dominate nature. Man and 
civilization were thus caught up in a necessary progress along with 
the world. Turgot and Condorcet made popular the notion of an 
endless progress of the human race, a limitless intellectual, moral, 
and physical advancement which can be retarded only by ignorance. 
Herder, depicting the spirit of this age, predicts: “The flower of 
humanity, captive in germ, will blossom out one day into the true 
form of man like unto Goc, in a state of which no man on earth can 
imagine the greatness and the majesty.” 

- Under the inspiration of such ccnceptions society underwent 
rapid change, religion naturally fell into contempt, and natural 
law and reason were substituted for faith. This psychical move- 
ment culminated in the terrors of the French Revolution, but it is 
noteworthy that the goddess of reason hardly survived Robespierre 
and his guillotine. In ths pessimistic reaction, a litte later, we 
hear Schopenhauer proclaiming his doctrine of despair. He informs 
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us that it is the same cosmic will, which had promised to bring us to 
all perfection, that is the endless source of all life, and hence also the 
Origin of all evil. The world which it produces is the worst possible. 
Animals are constantly preying upon one another, and the pleasure 
of the victors is overbalanced by the suffering of the victims. His- 
tory is only an interminable series of murders, robberies, intrigues, 
and lies, and if you know one page of it you know themall. And the 
more life is perfected, the more the advance in the scale of intelli- 
gence, the unhappier it becomes. Man who is capable of forming 
conceptions suffers infiritely more than the ignorant brute. Laugh- 
ter and tears are peculiarly human phenomena. The amount cf 
pain exceeds that of pleasure. Life therefore is evil, and death-is 
preferable and to be desired. This is the Pony outcome of that 
boasted age of reason. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century the belief in progres 
came to be regarded as a law of nature. The development of the 


natural sciences gradually led to the doctrine of mechanical detez- , 
minism as the prevailing philosophy of the times. The natural law ` 


was assumed to be a mechanical necessity that we cannot escape. 
By the natural law mankind and civilization are carried on to inevi- 
table progress. Herchel embodied the spirit of this age when he 
declared: “‘ Man’s progress toward a higher state need never fear a 
check, but must continue to the very last existence of history.” 
But it was not until the middle of the nineteenth century that 
the idea of progress actually reached a conscious scientificform. At 
this time Charles Darwin, in his masterful way, brought together 
facts from the ends of the earth which tended to demonstrate that 
the origin of species had proceeded by a law of natural selection and 
the survival of the fittest. And like Anaximander he’ surmised 
that the descent of man was by the same great laws. These bio- 
logical theories were next extended to an all-inclusive philosophy. 
That is, the theory of evolution was made to embrace the entire 


cosmic, intellectual, aesthetic, ethical, and social spheres. In p 
general it was assumed that here at last we have positive proof and.” 


scientific demonstration of the fact of progress. Here we are 
supposed to have knowledge, not mere belief. Accordingly Spencer 
most confidently assures us: ‘‘Progress is not an accident but a 


Lye. 
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` necessity; what we call evil and immorality must disappear. It is 


certain that man must become perfect.” 

The evolutionary theory was unquestionably the most influential 
and revolutionary scientiic movement of the last century. So 
implicit has become the faith in this theory that evoluticn and prog- 
ress are held to be identical But evclution may be rezarded as a 
biological doctrine or as a cosmic formula. As a biological theory it 
is now questioned. In th> words of Professor Batesor. before the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science: “It is 
impossible for scientists ‘ary longer to agree with Darwin’s theory 
of the origin of species.” And he assures us that the question is one 
before which the world of szience stands frankly puzzled. As a cos- 


, mic formula, evolution may have two distinct meanings: First,it may 
' be regarded simply as a dezcription of the genesis and history of the 


phenomenal facts to which it is applied; or, secondly, it may be 
regarded as a theory of them causes. Asa description of the genesis 
and history of things, it assimes that the simplest and lcwest forms 
of existence precede the hizher and more complex ones. Nothing 
begins ready made; the present grows out of the past. In the inor- 
ganic world we go back to 2ver simpler physical conditicns until we 
come to the homogeneous nebula; in the organic kingdom we follow 
the forms of life back until we reach some very simple form as the 
starting point; likewise in relation to the origin of mind, society, 
civilization, and all institutions in general. . 

It must be admitted tiat in so far as the description of the 
genesis and history of the phenomenal order of the world is correctly 


_ and adequately traced it is worthy of all acceptation. The correct 


— 


certification of the phenomena is the first data of all szience and 


philosophy. But it must not escape us that such description of 


the phenomena, however adequate, is only a method and tells us 
nothing whatever about tk= causes at work.. The order and suc- 
cession of phenomena is in 10 sense a controlling law or producing 
cause. Accordingly if we had a complete description of the evolu- 
tionary process, to the mirutest details of the succession of phe- 


| nomena, we would'thereby be no better off in relation to the under- 


lying cause which is producing the order. When, therefore, the 


evolutionist posits in the cosmic proccess a law. of necessity which 
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compels progress, he really assumes as fact that which should be ` 
proved. Since we know nothing of the causes at work we cannot 
know that there is any necessity in the law of their operation. The 
evolutionist’s assumption of a necessary progress, therefore, is 
’ without any foundatior. 

The metaphysics of evolution unfortunately has been for the 
most part materialistic and the world-process conceived as a 
mechanical necessity. In this way nature has been erected into a 
self-sufficient system and natural laws viewed as necessities. But 
the metaphysics of materialism can be shown to be untenable. 
‘Nothing can be explained by mechanism which is not assumed in 
principle in the system; we have to build the mechanism to contain 
the facts. Mechanism is also an uncertain doctrine. Evidently 
inert atoms can do nothing unless we assume a prime mover. But 
to avoid external causation, dynamic forces were next posited in the 
atomic elements. Yet there is difficulty in viewing the activity cf 

dynamic forces as purely mechanical. Linear forces, like gravity, 
- may explain aggregation, but can do nothing with the selective and 
qualitative action of chemical affinity, the constructive forces of 
crystallization, or the marvelously complex products of organic life. 
Mechanicsm, if applicable at all, seems to be confined to the inor- 
ganic realm. Vitalism is invoked as explanation of the purposeful | 
adaptation of means to ends in the organic world. But in all cases © 
physical nature must be regarded as simply the sum total of spatial 
phenomena and their laws. This nature as an order of law has only 
a phenomenal existence;, it is throughout effect, and contains no 
causation and no necessity in it. The notion that progress is.. 
necessitated by it, therefore, fails altogether. 

A chief article of the evolutionary creed is the continuity of 
nature. This notion assuraes that there are no interferences from 
without or interruptions within the system of nature. There can 
be no missing links. Continuity is supposed to be a fundamental 
law of progress. The chief aim of the doctrine is to deny creation 
and the supernatural, and to posit a necessary progress within the 
natural order clone. Here it may be said that the world must be a 
continuity of some kind to be intelligible at all. But what con, 
tinues? Natural things do not; nature as phenomenal is nowhere 
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continuous or permanent. The fact is we find only incessant recur- 
ring forms in the world-precess which remain fixed within compara- 
tively narrow limits. The continuity of nature therefore turns out 
to be simply the continuizy of an order of law. Hence the later 
appearances are not determined by the earlier, but by the law of the 
whole system of things. And this law is no independent necessity 
by which fundamental being is bound, but rather the immanent 
rules by. which it proceeds. There is absolutely nothing in imper- 
sonal, mechanical causality to assure uniform manifestations of 
nature and necessary progress. The order of continuity in nature, 
therefore, must find explanation in an abiding purpose of cosmic 
intelligence, or remain forever inexplicable. Evolutional continuity 
is nowhere found in fact and necessity is a pure assumpzion. Both 
conceptions thus fail as principles of progress. | 
The notion of natural selection seems equally empty. It simply 
states that the able to survive, does so. But unless we can point out 
the fitness which makes possible survival we have made no progress. - 
The principle, in fact, seems to be only an implication of the law of 
necessity. It is in the field of reason and morality, of life and 
civilization, that the defects of this fatalistic doctrine are most 
accented. Consistently with deterministic evolution we must 
assume that whatever idezs come to prevail, be they true or false, 
are necessary steps of prog-ess. But any system which makes error 
a necessity makes knowledge impossible. Again whatever motive or 
action ensues must be assumed to be right and good, for all action 
is toward perfection by hypothesis. All crimes and de inquencies, 
so called, are only incidents of the process. In a system of mechan- 
` ical necessity, one thing must be as true as another, and all 
distinctions are abolished. In such-a system morality, as self- 
determination, cannot exist. In such a world there can be no 
values; the true and false, the good and bad, equally survive 
because necessitated, and each alike loses all meaning. The whole 
force of naturalistic evolution depends upon the assumption of 
necessity which we have found tc be unwarranted and without. 
any foundation. 
We find on analysis, therefore, that the evolutionary theory, 
which for the first time consciously sought to scientifically ground a 
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law of necessary progress oi the world and mankind, fails equally 
with the earlier attempts. The assured optimism of the evolution- 
ists met with instant protests from their own ranks. Hartmann 
readily showed that a system of pessimism, resembling that of 
Schopenhauer, may be constructed from the assumptions of evolu- 
tion. But perhaps the most withering blow to the evolutionary 
pretensions was the violent criticism of Huxley, one of the ablest 
scientists of the evolutionary school. He emphatically declared: 
“So far from gradual progress forming any necessary part of the 
Darwinian creed, it appears to us that it is perfectly consistent 
with indefinite persistence in one state, or with gradual retrogres- 
sion.” In this manner he dissolved any alliance whatever between 
determinism and a necessary progress. On the contrary he finally 
discovered in the cosmic process something which to him seemed 
like a power of evil itself. In the second Romanes Lecture he sought 
to show that the natural process has no tendency to bring about the 
good of mankind. Nature is the realm of brute force where might 
makes right; it is doing every day those things for which we hang 
men. Morality exists nowhere in the natural reelm, but belongs to 
the human sphere alone. Hence, as Dean Ince puts it, man is a 
glorious rebel, a Prometheus defying Zeus. And more recently 
Bertram Russell, although also admitting that the nature of things 
is cruel and immoral, takes the pessimistic view that we have no 
show of successfully resisting its fatal ends. In this way he admits 
the moral bankruptcy of naturalism, and yet he thinks it is forced 
upon us. Man lives in “an alien and inhuman world.” There is 
then no hope, and the:soul of man must sink into inevitable despair. 
In this way the natural scientists themselves have wholly severed 
the alliance between optimism and belief in a necessary progress 
which evolution had so assuringly proclaimed. 


HI 


Although some objects of knowledge can never be proved yet 
they remain worthy matters of belief. There can be no proof of the 
existence of God, the soul, and immortality, yet men generally 
believe in the existence of all these. Of course belief without 
rational warrant is mere caprice or personal infatuation. In many 
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relations, however, we have to depend upon the implications and 
meaning of things in general to direct our thought; we can only 
follow the direction and seek the goal to which they seem to point. 
And it is well known that our beliefs are as persistent as knowledge. 
Belief in progress, accordingly, although it may not be scientifi- 
cally demonstrable, remains nevertheless a matter of faith and hope 
based upon certain evidences. But strangely enough the theorists 
in this connection have never made.clear what is really meant by 
progress. . We must turn, therefore, to inquire more particularly 
as to what the possibility and limitations of progress reelly are. It 
is notable that this phase of the subject has been almost altogether 
neglected. Wherein then is progress ? : 

The universe as a whole can hardly be conceived as progressing. 
Our present natural science is rather committed to the notion of cycles 
of evolution. The infinite space is sparsely filled with myriads of 
worlds. It is assumed that all these are destined to destruction. 
The sun is old and must become cold like the moon. Worlds are 
assumed to be reborn and die innumerable times. Only collision 
can re-warm them. It is held that the fate of our own planet, with 
man and all his achievements, will one day be obliterated. At 
least so reads the present scientific theory. 

But it seems to us that there is the possibility o of the ave 
kind of error in such thinking. The fact is we have no certain 
knowledge that such theory is at all adequate to the case. We 
have only fragments of knowledge, all too insufficient for a final 
theory. And we can admit no scientific theory unless we can find 
it in the facts. It is better to have no theory than a fictitious one. 
We do not even know that the sun is 2 combustible body; it may 
be an incandescent luminary that has in it the inheren: power of 
perpetual regeneration. Nor do we know any the more with 
sufficient certainty the nature of the light and heat of the sun and 
how they are propagated. The existence of ether is an outright 
hypothesis and may be a sheer fiction; indeed it is no more than a 
scientific fiction in our present state of knowledge, and yet the 


: whole theory of heat and light depends upon it. Our so-called 


science in all these matters may after all turn out to be altogether 
unscientific. There are certain evidences to that effect: The 
assumption of the indestructibility of matter and the conservation 
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of energy tend to invalidate such claims. But in any event we may 
conclude that in tke recurring. cycles of the cosmic process as a 
whole there are found no grounds of a real progress. 

When we turn to the biclogical realm we certainly find progress 
within limits. ‘This is specially the case in relation to the history 
of mankind. But what are the possibilities and limitations of this 
progress? First of all there is the growth of the human body which 
is a progression from infancy to maturity that gives a sense of con- 
stant development and progress to the individual. And this prog- 
ress, which is evident in the individual, is repeated in the oncoming 
generations from age tc age, giving the general sense of social ad- 
vancement. 4 ’ 

But so far as physicel man is concerned there is no evidence that 
he has made any progress beyond the adult. limitations. The 
stature and form of mankind in general, apart from some minor ` 
refinements, have apperently not changed at all throughout the 
millennials of histcry. Primitive man, as far back as we have a 
vestige of knowledge, was physically in every essential respect just 
like the present race. In the tens of thousands of years mankind 
has apparently made no physical progress. Nor indeed is it con- 
ceivable what such progress might mean. For mankind to become 
physically larger would be a dubious gain, and to become other- 
wise physically different to any advantage is difficult even to fancy. 

gj- Dean Ing, in his Romanes Lecture, declares in desparity of the 
uman race that “we have exterminated several species more 
beautiful and less vicious than ourselves.” This we challenge, and 
beg to ask what species? We submit that mankind is unquestion- 
ably the most beautiful of all animal creation. The human hand 
is the most wonderful and perfect mechanical device in existence; 
Aristotle observed that it was the indication of man’s supericr 
intelligence. It is incomparably more beautiful than the hoof of 
the horse, the paw of the lion, or the claws of the eagle. Likewise 
the head and courtenance, the stature and form of man, are tran- 
scendently mcre bzautiful than those of any other creature. Man 
is the paragon of animals. There is no statue of any other being : 
that ever existed that is half so beautiful as that of the Apollo Bel- 
vedere—the Greek conception of the perfect man. We grant that 
there is no animal so vicious as man; for intelligence is power which 
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may be directed for evil as well as for godd. Man’s superior intelli- 
gence Intensifies his capacity for wickedness and evil, but it also 


- magnifies it for benevolence and good. If man is the most vicious 


he is also the most virtuous. Any contrary conception is only a 
half-truth. 
_ Finally, then, all progress of mankind that can be discovered or 


even conceived must be found in connection with the advancement 


of his psychical nature. Ey this we do not mean merely zhe develop- 
ment of his intellectual powers, but his aesthetical and ethical 
faculties as well. Progress must be found in the advencement of 
man’s complete nature which is capable of truth, beauty, and good- 
ness. ‘There must be a gradual elevation of his nature as a whole, 
the enlightenment of his intellect, the expansion and purification of 
his feelings, the ennobling of his aspirations and will, and the 
amelioration of his worldly lot. And in all these respects we 
assuredly find that there has been progress. 

Intellectual progress cannot be questioned. First of all there 
is intellectual progress of the individual. From infancy through- 
out every earnest life there is intellectual progress in kncwledge and 
mental acumen. And there is the experience of the unfolding and 
enriching of the psychical nature both of individuals and the race. 
This development never ends or need never end during life or the 
generations of men. The ways of knowledge are so subtle and 
complex that the inquiring mind need never be in lack cf worlds to 
conquer. It is a realm for perpetual progress. Michael Angelo in 
his old age was met by a friend in the Colosseum at Rome who said 
to him: “I would have supposed you had learned here ell that was 
possible long ago.” Angelo replied: “I continue to go to school 
that I may continue to learn.” We never grow too old tc learn; and 
as we learn, as knowledge increases, there is certainly intellectual 
progress in the only sense in which progress can mean anything. 

There is perhaps nothing which gives so deep and true a sense of 
progress as the constant achievement of spiritual possessicns. Even 
in the common walks of life, success and the daily achievement of 
our given tasks yield a sense of progress. With Longfellow we 
“count that day lost, whose low descencing sun views frorn our hand 
no worthy action done.” But when the worthy action is done there 
is the satisfaction and contentment which results that gives the 
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sense of achievement and progress to the individual; and with the 
world’s work accomplished in similar manner we have the general 
sense of social progress. Perhaps nowhere is this sense of progress 
so accentuated as in the life and achievements of the scholar who 
searches for and finds the principles of universal truth. It is said 
of Pythagoras that.when he discovered the fact that the square of 
the hypotenuse of a right-angle triangle is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the other sides, in devout exultation of spirit he sacrificed 
a hecatomb to the gods. And we must confess that if ever there is 
a time when a sacrifice of thanksgiving is fitting there can be none ,~ 
more so than upon the discovery of an abiding universal truth. 

The fundamental law of human progress is: Others have labored 
and we enter into their labors. Each generation begins on the same 
plane. And if left to ourselves, like Rousseau’s Emile, we would 
not get beyond savagery. But we are at once placed in the environ- 
ment of civilization, and we enter into the labors and accumulated 
knowledge and wisdom. of all the past ages. And with the tuition 
of parents and teachers we are enabled to utilize the ever more 
intensifying process of education and intellectual advancement of 
the race. We do not have to devise the propositions of geometry, 
as Euclid did, but he and others having laboréd we may enter into 
their labors, and zhat which cost them a lifetime of thought and 
research we may obtain in an hour. Newton spent twenty years ` 
and more in demonstrating the universality of the law of gravity 
which we may pursue and comprehend in brief minutes. The body 
of knowledge has became immense; every realm of human experi- 
ence admits cf scientific reduction; and we have in possession all 
the accumulated thought and knowledge of the generations at our 
command. It is in this relation that we find the significance of 
organized education. We seek to put wise heads on young shoulders 
by availing ourselves of and entering into the knowledge and wisdem 
of the poets, sages, and philosophers of all time. The experience 
and wisdom cf one generation is handed down to the next, through 
all succeeding ages, and present mankind builds upon the higher 
foundations cf their predecessors. 

Having the knowledge and wisdom of the past to build upon, 
each succeeding generation has the ever higher vantage-ground from 
which to start in original research and the furtherance of knowledge, 
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and: the possibility of intellectual progress is perpetually advanced. 
In this manner the constant intellectual progress of the race is made 
possible. Others have labored and if we will enter into their labors 
intellectual advancement is assured. And such intellectual progress 
is limited only by our will and the finite limitations of our powers. — 
But fortunately even our intellectual capacities and pcwers them- 
selves are enlarged by assiduous exercise and systematic aspiration. 
: But action is the law of progress, and intellectual excellence requires 
great labor. Intellectual enlightenment is the first step in human 
progress. We must then next inquire as to the actual achieve- 
ments of human intelligence. | 


IV 


First we may observe kow humanity has progressed in devising 
and perfecting the instrumentalities of living. For thousands of 
years the changes of human habits must have been slight, and 
_ chieñy those which were forced upon the race by changes of climate 
and environment. A simple life prevailed. Aristotle thought that 
probably all the arts and sciences had been discovered and lost “an 
infinite number of times.” And when we consider the wonderful . 
achievements of antiquity and what are believed to be lost arts, it 
seems credible that even ancient- civilization had progressed in ~ 
knowledge and wisdom beyond what we have been accustomed to 
think. Certainly the accumulated experience of mankind, the won- 
derful discoveries and inventions of the modern world are of great 
value. The discovery of America and the exploration of the world 
kindled the imagination and enlarged the vision of mankind. The 
invention of the steam engine, the cotton gin, the spinning jenny, 
the sewing machine, the telegraph, the printing-press, anc innumer- 
‘able other mechanical devices, which have contributed to the ease 
and comfort of living, ushered in an industrial revolution in the 
eighteenth century that hes become ever more complicated and 
intensified up to the present time. Man’s triumph over the forces 
of nature and his applying them as the instruments of life were 
never so rapidly advanced as within this period. In the spirit of 
these achievements Glavill arly declared that we owe more grati- 
tude to the inventor of the mariner’s compass “than to a thousand 
Alexanders and Caesars, or to ten times the number of Aristotles.” 
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Mankind then has certainly made progress in the arts of living. 
The undreamed of division of labor brought about by modern inven- 
tions and industrial art has almost infinitely magnified the possi- 
bilities of human achievement. But life has been thereby both 
simplified and complicated. In the simple life of old one man made 
a hundred things; now a hundred men are involved in making one 
thing. Man has been emancipated from the slavery of physical 
needs, and yet again has been enslaved by the mechanism of our 
industrial revolution. The age of iron is fast making a machine of 
man himself. The present century seems to glory in material 
progress as in nothing else. Material advancement has gone on 
with leaps and bounds. There certainly never was, and never will 
be again, such opportunity for this kind of material advancement 
as in the past hundred years. Our great cities everywhere have 
been made possible and built up with unprecedented rapidity as a 
result of this complex industrial development. But all this has 
brought with it new kinds of menace. Malthus long ago warned 
the world of starvation. And England, Germany, and some other 
countries would even now starve quickly were it not for constant 
importations from more fortunate peoples. And any breakdown in 
the present industrial régime might set the whole world back into a 
_ primitive social condition. 
gj- Dean Inge declares that civilization is a disease which is almost - 
invariably fatal unless its course is checked in time. Aristocracies 
die out everywhere. If so-called civilized nations show any pro- 
tracted vitality it is because they are civilized only at the top strata 
oi society. The progressive species have flourished in many cases 
for a while anc then paid the supreme penalty. India and China 
arose to a degree of civilization and have survived because they 
have since marked time; but the Greeks and Romans are gone. 

We cannot deny the foregoing facts, but we challenge the prin- 
ciple as stated. Civilization is not a disease, but there may be 
disease in civilization. It is not the checking of true civilization 
that is to save mankind, but the rational pursuing of it. Greece 
and Rome fell, not because of too high achievements in civili- 
zation, but from lack of it. It was ignorance and indolence 
that destroyed them both. Aristotle declared that “action is 
the law of life”; and there was never a profounder formulation 
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of wisdom. Sir John Lubbock gives the history of a warlike 
tribe of ants that enslaved a weaker race and compelled them 
to do their work, with the result that the conquering tribe 
degenerated to a weakened state such that the slaves had to even 
put the food in their mouths. In a similar manner the Romans, 
in the lap of luxury and indolence, became helpless and were unable 
to raise so much as a finger against the hardy barberians of the 
north. They were accompanied by a retinue of slaves and retainers 
who went before them to call attention even to stones or other 
obstacles that might happen to be in their way. Such were the 
puny scions of once heroic races! It is not civilization, but the 
abuse of it, laziness and softness, that destroys peoples. Irving 
Bacheller in Eben Holden somewhere declares: “When men from 
the country cease to go up to the city, grass will grow on Broadway.” 
The meaning is that the ease and luxury of the city destroys the 
‘vigor and efficiency of men, and they must be recruited from the 
more rugged school of the country. 
‘The modern great city is in some respects a menace. It is often 
described as a maelstrom of iniquity. A committee reported that 
New York City ought to be abolished; and it must >e admitted 
that there is some truth in the indictment. But this view again 
may be regarded as only a half-truth. It is evident that the great 
city only intensifies the actual conditions of life, as does our modern 
system of industrial life in general. It is true we find in the great 
cities the most concentrated vice, but it is likewise true also that 
here is found the most triumphant virtue. And we well know that 
it is in the subduing of temptations, rather than bemg shielded 
wholly from them, that intensifies and perfects the mozal life. As 
President Eliot is reputed to have said relative to supervision of the 
student life at Harvard: “Freedom is dangerous; but there is no 
other way to make a man.” The great city only intensifies the 
sphere of free action on the part of men and makes possible a 
deeper life of wickedness or of righteousness as we will. It is a 
school of morals far more powerful in its intensity than the wilder- 
ness of Christ’s temptation. It is indeed’a whirlpool inzo which we 
will be drawn down unless we strive manfully. l 
It is possible that the day may come when our great cities will 
disappear and the simpler life of the past be reinstated. But this 
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would be no regression of civilization necessarily, but might in fact 
make.for the betterment of mankind. We may have to revert to 
rural simplicity in the future to a greater degree; in fact the time 
is come when this must actually be. More than half of the popula- 
tion of the state of New York is in New York City alone. This 
state of affairs is made possible only because of the vast rural areas 
of the West. But the burden is becoming too great. There are 
too few producers and too many consumers. The equilibrium must 
be re-established. Even now there are signs of return to rural life, 
particularly among the foreign population among us. All over New 
England and the Atlantic coast foreign peoples or their descendants 
are buying up the deserted farms of our ancestors, and in a genera- 
tion the foreigner is becoming the landlord of America. Our chil- 
dren are liable to become their future servants. As Rome declined, 
so our heritage is passing away. 

Nothing in our day would be socially more wholesome than to 
see our people in a large way take to the country. This would be 
the one solution of the labor problem. When men learn preferably 
to abide under their own vine and fig tree, instead of being hirelings 
in the great citv and merely a part and parcel of the mighty machin- 
ery of our modern industrial life, they will have come to a better 
way of happiness and well-being. Instead of being consumed they 
will furnish the products of consumption; instead of being mastered 
they will be masters. Then they will not be concerned about the 
eight-hour day and will never be out of a job. It is said of Millet 
that when he was painting “The Angelus” his wife came to the door 
and called him to dinner; but he did not hear her; his whole soul 
was in his eyes, and his entire world was in that immortal-work of 
art. When men love their work because it is their work life will 
become for them worth living. And the strength of the nation is 
always found, not in the extremely rich nor the extremely poor, but 
in the small land owner and producer. Men will always defend with 
their lives their own homes and firesides, but this they will hardly 
do'for a rented flat. Fossession is the price of peace. 


y 


There has been almost unbelievable progress in the material 
conditions of living. But material progress does not of itself con- 
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stitute real progress in human nature. Material gains may be 
external, precarious, and even liable to be turned to our own de- 
‘struction. Material progress then is not the most important phase 
of man’s life. The truer progress concerns man himself, the better- 
ment of his own nature. We have seen that there has been great 
intellectual progress of the race from savagery to its present state 
of civilization, but that irtellectual progress alone, when we mean 
by it mere knowledge or mental acumen, does not guarantee either 
aesthetic or moral progress of mankind. The real relation of the 

functions of our psychical nature seems to be: First the knowing 
of fact or truth, then certain feeling or emotion in relation to the 
given knowledge, and finally a willing of action in relation to the 
known and felt fact or truth. 

We have habitually set the aesthetic realm of man’s nature 
within the pleasing or displeasing elements of the senses, but it 
should rather be placed in relation to the entire function of the 
sensibilities. In this way the feelings and emotions of man take on 
a new and more significant importance. It is just as essential that 
we have right feelings and emotions in connection with all fact and 
truth as it is that we know the truth itself. We need to give a 
larger consideration to the realm of human feelings than we are 
accustomed to do. There is probebly as great a field of possible 
development in our aesthetic nature zs in any other. It is in this 
reletion that we are to cultivate the sense of the beautiful and the 
exercise of good taste which are marks of culture and refinement 
as much asany other. ‘The influence of the aesthetic is exceedingly 
potent. For a child to grow up in squalor, surrounded on all sides 
with execrable ugliness, is almost certain to brutalize its entire 
nature. The Greeks were accustcmed to identify the beautiful 
and the good, and it is certainly true that beautiful environment is 
at least a congenial setting for the culture of virtue. 

But mere knowledge cf the true and the beautiful do not of 
' themselves guarantee right morals, Weare aware that certain men 
' of genius, who supposedly possessed the very quintessence of the 
aesthete, were in their day adjudged to be moral perverts. Many 
great literary lights, with the veriest refinement of taste and style, 
have been nevertheless affected with moral leprosy. Tae problem 
of the moral improvement of mankind is a difficult one. Morality 
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rests wholly upon the freecom of the will, the freedom of choice ` 


between alternative possibilities in the course of thought and action. 


Without the assumption of such freedom, responsibility, merit, and 


demerit, vanish altogether. There can be no morality in a system 
of necessity; for then the producing cause must be responsible, not 
man in which the determined action occurs. To evade this con- 
clusion would be to enter into subtle sophistries and lose all meaning 
of words. Again knowledge is power, but it may be power for evil 
as well as for good. Mere knowledge of the good, contrary to 
Socrates, does not guarantee the doing of the good. For the will 
is free to execute the known evil instead, which it often does as we 
well know. Human sin consists in just this fact, the being or doing 
the known evil. Nevertheless it appears true In general that right 


knowledge does tend to issve in the good deed. In any case it isa ` 
certainty that we cannot do the good unless we know what it is. . 


But in the realm of ethics there is always the possibility of a strange 
paradox: One may intend good and yet do evil, irom lack of right 
knowledge; or one may intend evil and yet do good, from the same 
lack of knowledge. And hypocrisy is always a possibility; a man 
may do one thing and be another. We cannot see the hearts of 
men. All morality rests in the good will. 


It is in the moral sphere that we find the greatest delinquencies : 
of men. Morel advancement must come with the development of . 


the entire man, intellect, sensibility, and wil. We may then ask, 
has there been any progress in moral development of the race? 
Is modern civilized man any better behaved in the same circum- 
stances than his ancestors? It is questioned whether, when exposed 
to the same temptations cr opportunity, the present race Is any 
more humane, or just, or sympathetic, or less brutal than the 
ancients. Apart from the crimes of the recent war, the atrocities 
of the Congo, our frequent American lynchings, the outrages on 
the Chinese after the Boxer Rebellion, and like occurrences, are 
pointed out as against the assumption that there has been any moral 
progress. And when we recount the unspeakable barbarities on all 
sides in the titanic world-war, it is judged that never under Attila 
or Genghis Khan were blood lust and cruelty so rampant or more so. 


Neither lapse of time nor civilization, it is held, have made mankind ~ 


‘any less ferocious. Even cur own soldiers are now reputed to have 
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been executed without trial and shot down by their cfficers, with 
what warrant is yet to be shown. A hopeless picture of moral per- 
versity is drawn. : 

But the horrors of war are Swag liable to warp our judgment. 
It is of course certain that the fundamental instincts and passions 
of men have not been changed. Neither is it possible to fancy what 
such transformation might mean. Our enlarged knowledge may be 
used to any end whatever, good or bad. Man’s progress in intelli- 
gence has only multiplied the diabolical agencies of war. And itis 
well said that the atrocities of one war become the established agen- 


_cies of the next. Mechanical, chemical, and all scientific knowledge 


have been turned into the services of war with a shrewdness hardly 
equaled in relation to the peaceful walks of life. War knows no 
law, and never will. Self-preservation is always the firs: law of life, 
and in the struggle of life and death men will always resort to any 
agency known. Conferences may outlaw and proscribe the sub- 
marine and poisonous gases, as now proposed, but when war actu- 
ally breaks out it is certain that all nations will resort to any means 
by which they may save themselves. It has always been and will 


- always be so. In such circumstance fear and hatred rule mankind 


and they instantly fall back upon their native instincts of self- 
preservation. The same arraignment may be made of all peoples 
in such emergencies. Selfishness rules supreme. England has just 
been urging that the submarine be eliminated entirely from warfare, 
because as a maritime power she is more vulnerable to this implement 
than any other; but other nations aave resisted this because they 
know their power. But whatever regulations may be reéched it is a 


- certainty that war can never be made a drawing-room acfair. War 


ee 
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is a reversion to barbarism, and it is destined to become ever more 
terrible because of our greater mastery of the mighty forces of nature 
which are enlisted in such struggles. 

If we ask the question has man become morally better, more 
humane in the course of history, the answer must be yes and no. 
We have learned that conditions have developed which simply 


intensify the conditions cf life. Because of man’s :ntellectual 


advancement the potency o- malevolence in both peace znd war have 
been almost infinitely magnified; but it has at the same time resulted 
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in an intensified benevolence as never before, expressed in organ- ' 


ized world-wide humanitarian ministrations. The late war was 
the greatest human conflict in history; but benevolence, charity, 


e 


and good works were never shown on so colossal’a scale. Our . 
greater knowledge makes possible a more malignant ferocity that 


in the emergency of war knows no restraint; but men likewise know 
how to accomplish the good as never before, and in both peace and 
war the manifestations of this are seen on all sides. 

Life is a struggle for existence. This means that life itself is 


=o 


war. The Great War had not ceased until profiteering and indus- ` 


trial war were found to be raging with greater fury than ever before. 
War takes on many forms and the periodical national struggles are 
only one of these forms. Need is consummated in deed. Many 
worship the almigkty dollar more than they worship Almighty God. 


And out of the struggle of life there evolves an aristocracy of wealth | 


that is one of the most offensive kind. In haughty selfishness it 


gloats in exclusiveness. And it often knows no moral restraints in | 


the execution of its greedy ams. All of which means ‘that man’s 
fundamental nature does not change and never will change so long 
as man is man. The basal instincts, passions and appetites, are 


ever the same. Progress means a rationalizing of life, a subduing ` 


of the instinctive impulses to the higher rational nature, and the 


enthroning of the good will. Education can do much, but in last . 


analysis it is an individual matter. It is in the moral relation that 


are enacted the greatest tragedies of life. It profits a man nothing l 


if he gains the world but leses his soul. 
VI 
Finally has there been progress in society? Social organization 
is purely a practical fector of life. Forms of government are only 


instrumentalities. A monarchical government may be good if the ` 


- monarch be wise and good, and a democratic government may be 
bad if the people are bad. Choice of governmental form is dependent 
on efficiency of service to the people. Since the Great War many 
transformations have taken place. We venture a prophecy, 
namely, that the Versailles Treaty has laid the foundations for more 
wars in Europe in the next hundred years than ever before. A 
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; century ago Napoleon did a good service for Europe by blotting out 
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many petty principalities, and enlarging national boundaries. It is 
national animosities that cause most wars. The treaty, acting on 
the doctrine of self-determination of peoples, has clampec. down upon 
Europe the States’ Rights Doctrine of the South, and given to every 
little corner of the country an independent government that has 
asked for it. The adverse conditions which Napoleon rectified to 
some degree have been re-established, and already the bickerings 
and wars have begun. The end we must wait to see. 

The United States have cut loose from the traditions of the past. 
We have begun entangling alliances against which Washington 
cautioned us. Some of our public servants seem to assume that we 
are urgently called to regulate the universe—and pay the bills. We 
have loaned fabulous billicns to Europe and have receiv2d not even 
a cent of interest. But no taxes of the American people have been 
waived. And now and again we hear of motions mace to freely 
give to Europe the billions loaned without its further obligation. 
An unprecedented hysteria has swept over our land. We have been 
driving at a furious pace on a strange and unknown road. We have 


planted a new seed; we shall have to wait to know what the harvest 


will be. : l 

Politica] wisdom may bring a people to prosperity and illustrious 
progress; unwisdom may bring them to destruction and degreda- 
tion. Democracy has been a talismanic word in the wcrld of late. 
But the idea of democracy seems to ke a glittering gererality, an 
empty phrase. Those who shouted for it loudest have destroyed 
the direct primary in New York. After all they did not believe 


,in democracy. England declared with enthusiasm for self- 
` determination of peoples in Europe, but when it came to Ireland 


that was a different matter; it has had to be wrestec from her 
by years of guerrilla warfare. And India and Egypt ask for self- 
determination in vain. Many things seem good when prescribed 
for the other fellow, but to be required to take our own medicine is 


really going too far, 


Dean Ince assures us that democracy has few worshipers any 
longer except in America. And even here a suspicion pr2vails that 
some adhere fixedly to it because their kind of business flourishes 
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best amid the ranks of a credulous people, with no strong arm to 
suppress their subtle depredations. Unfortunately some of the 
people can be fooled all the time, and all the people some of the 


time. Democracy is nothing but a social condition of opportunity. ` 


And these conditions may prevail under any other name. It is the 
substance and not the name that counts. In this country we hold 
tenaciously to democracy, with all its faults, because we believe 
experience shows that it is liable to furnish the conditions of oppor- 
tunity to all better than any other form of government. And in 
America we have embodied popular government on a majestic scale 
never witnessed before. Our policy in the past was wise; the policy 
of the future must determine our destiny. It is not clear whether 
we are progressing or regressing. Vigilance will be the price of our 
liberty and security.. 

Our aim has been to determine the bounds of human progress. 


We conclude that there has Deen progress in all the spheres of human - 


activity commensurate with our finite limitations. The immense 
structures of science and art, of ethics and philosophy, stand as the 
enduring witnesses of progressive civilization over against the 


dirth and ignorance of human savagery. We need only turn to the ' 


wonders of mathematics and physics, chemistry and biology, phys- 
iology and psychology, and a thousand other realms, to realize 
what transcendent spiritual riches are the possession of our race. 
The science of medicine and therapeutics has extended the span of 
life and ameliorated the earthly lot of man. Painting, sculpture, 
architecture, music, and the drama have brought him unending 


pleasure as well as the realization of his deepest longings. And the ~ 


social, moral, and religious life of man has been intensified and 
enlarged in spiritual endeavors that in all ages have been regarded 
most divine. The history of philosophy, of art, and of morals is 
the resplendent record of a ceaseless progress. 

But is man any the better off therefor, or any happier than the 
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ignorant savage? We answer he assuredly is. Man has progressed ' 


along the lines of his supreme desires, and he desires truth, beauty, 
and goodness, which he seeks and enjoys. ‘The chief value of higher 
education is not that it fts man for making a living, but rather that 
it fits him for making a life that is worth living. If it be thought 
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that man would never. have progressed had he not beea stirred by `’ 
the need of food and other requisites cf life, the answer is that a mere © 
passive existence would never have satisfied an active intelligent 
being. The progress of mén is assured from the very constitution of 
his nature, from the urge of his soul’s aspirations, although external 
conditions must necessarily modify the results. We giv expression 
to life in function, and function we must if we will live et all. And 
in so functioning the soul of man has bloomed and ripened in the 
rich and noble fruits of the spirit. “A man’s life consisteth not in 
the abundance.of the things which he possesseth.”’ 

Is there yet danger thet civilization will again decline and pass 
away? Certainly not. Ancient civilizations vanished because 
. there was no way of disseminating knowledge and thereby sustain- 
ing intelligence. Books did not exist and manuscripts were scarce 
and expensive. The teaching of the great masters was confined to 
small schools. Knowledge and irtelligence accordingly never 
reached the people in any general way. From ignorance and 
indolence they degenerated and perished. Of all inventions the 
printing-press was the most salutary for civilization, and Guten- 
berg’s name is forever worthily surrounded witha nimbus. Printed 
language is now the great storehouse of knowledge, and science and 
philosophy are accessible to all. The Dark Ages cannot zonceivably 
occur again. Fluctuations of progress may occur as in the past, 
but certainly no destruction of civilization. 

Physical progress has its limitations, but the vistas of possible 
psychical progress of mankind seems to be unending. Hence in all 
the aeons of future generations there is open to the individual, and 
likewise to the race, the entrancing vision of possible ceaseless 
spiritual progress. But all depends upon the active living will; if 
this be lacking there is no help. 

And after all is said and done it must be admitted that the con- 
ditions of this life are not congenial to that which is perfect. A 
world in which sickness and pain, scrrow and death, are made pos- 
sible, falls short of the iceal. For this reason man has forever. 
hoped and will continue to believe in a brighter and tetter world 
beyond the grave as the final goal oi the aspiring soul. 
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ABSTRACT 


In what should the education of social workers consist? Their general education 
should include sociology, economics, government, psychology, and biology—properly 
part of anyone’s curriculum. Their prevocational education should include the study 
of social problems and facilities for their soluticn—subject-matter also valuable to 
future teachers, lawyers, and ministers. Their vocational education should consist 
chiefly in the acquisition of techniques of case-work, disaster relief, neighborhood 
work, community organization, recreation, rural service, organization and administra- 
tion of social agencies, <raining of new workers, and research. 

What part of the education of social workers can and should be the responsibility 
of the training schools? Not general education. Temporarily varying amounts of 
prevocational education. Primarily and almost exclusively vocational education. 


INTRODUCTION . 


Down to the present there has been no adequate study of the 
activities which at various times and places are listed under the 
head of social werk. There is no general agreement as to what 
constitutes a social worker or as to his precise functions. Until 
we have had real job analysis the curricula of training schools for . 
social work must rest on rather uncertain foundations. 

Nevertheless, we are not utterly without guidance. On the 
basis of deliberations that have gone before, we seem justified in 
making, for the nurposes of this discussion, certain assumptions. 
The first is that, while the term social work is applied to activities 
‘which vary from giving information to travelers to supervising 
paroled prisoners, from locating deserting husbands to administering 
a federal bureau, there is a common thread running through them 
all and distinguishing them more or less from other vocations. 
This common element seems to involve helping maladjusted 
individuals and disorganized groups to overcome internal friction 
and establish working relations with their environment, especially 
with other people. Such tasks are the adjustment of difficulties 
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between members of different racial or national groups, between 
employers and employes, between members of a family, between 
representatives of school and home. Somewhat different tasks 
are the organization of groups for educational or recreational 
purposes, the organization of neighborhoods and communities for 
the control of disease or the accomplishment of some other common 
purpose. 

A second assumption is that there is a growing tendency to 
distinguish between civic responsibility of everyone and those more 
dificult tasks of personal adjustment and social organization 
which require special skill. In the third place, we shall assume 
that it is both likely and desirable that the latter be placed on a 
professional basis. | 

' Our specific problem: what should constitute the curriculum 
of a school of social work, we shall approach through the broader 
question: what education should a social worker have? With 
some answer to the first and more general question, we may then 
more profitably attack the question of the day. in this aew form; 
what part of the education of a social worker can and should be 
given by a training school? 


EDUCATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS 


For. convenience we may divide the education of social workers, 
as of any other vocational group, intc three parts: general, pre- 
vocational, and vocational. Admittedly there is no hard and fast 
line between these, but there are certain distinctions which it seems 
important to make. | 

General education.—-General education, whatever be its content 
or purpose, is so clearly nor the function of a professional school 
that it may be passed over lightly here. However, this does not 
at all signify that its share in the preparation for social work is 
small. Judged by the time consumed, it is the most important 
of the three. ~ 

Moreover, the subjects which appear in the curricula of secondary 
schools and colleges of liberal arts may have a fairly definite bearing 
upon the practice of social work. Thus mathematics lays the 
foundation for accounting, budgets, end statistics. Chemistry 
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and biology are essential to the proper study of dietetics, hygiene, 
and sanitation, all of which have an important place in the social 
worker’s equipment. English, including literature, composition, 
and public speaking, gives breadth of view, ability to understand 
and to make one’s self understood, to write reports and to participate 
in discussion. Foreign languages supplement the functions cf 
English and have a direct value in advanced scientific study as 
well as in work with immigrants. | 

In the social sciences and allied fields we observe a still more 
vital relationship between general education and professional 
practice. History, when taught as the development of peoples, 
gives perspective and an intelligent approach to problems of the 
present. Psychology contributes to an understanding of human 
behavior and how it may be controlled. Pedagogy deals with 
processes of individual development, adjustment to environment, 
participation in the community life—all of which are very much 
like the activizies of the social worker. 

Economics, as a part of general education, gives the student 
some notion of the processes of production, exchange, and distribu- 
tion. In its consideration of credit, insurance, unemployment, and 
the labor of women and children, it opens up problems with which 
social workers have to deal quite directly. 

Political science affords, besides a general notion of sovereignty, 
political parties, and the crganization of government, more specific 
knowledge of legislative aspects of social proklems and ways in 
which nation, state, and municipality serve the common welfare. 

Sociology opens the eyes of the student to the significance of 
interaction, isolation, group organization, social -control, and 
collective behavior. Almost inevitably presentation of these 
ideas will involve discussion of social maladjustment and dis- 
organization, which are at the very heart of the social worker’s 
task. 

Finally, an er part of general education, especially 
from the viewpoint of preparing for social work, is the study of 
current events. 

All that has been Listed here is likely to appear in the curriculum 
of almost any college of liberal arts. None of it pertains directly 
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to social work. Yet all of it is essential to the thorough preparation 
of the would-be professional social worker. 

Prevocational education.—Under the head of general education 
we haye considered elements which might properly enter into the 
schooling of almost anyone. By prevocational education we mean 
that which bears more directly upon the future occupation. We ` 
distinguish it, however, from vocational education in two ways: 
(1) it deals with the scientific and other foundation rather than with 
specific techniques of doing things, and (2) being less narrowly 
specialized it may also lay a foundation for allied occupations. 

Logically, the prevocational part of education for social work 
may be divided into two parts; practically they will usually be 
dealt with together. They are (1) study of social problems and 
(2) study of facilities for dealing with social probems. Without 
any attempt at classification, let us consider some of the problems 
to be studied as part of the prevocational education of social workers. 

First we may mention tŁose problems pertaining to immigration. 
Why do people move from one country to another? Specifically 
why do they come to America? What habits, customs, and social 
attitudes do they bring with them? What difficulties do they 
encounter in the migration and after? What difficulties do they 
present to the native-born of the new land? What adjustments 
must be made between the old inhabitants and the new arrivals? 

An allied group of protlems pertains to the relatiors between 
white and black. What are the attitudes of each race toward 
the other? What are the occasions of friction between them? 
What is the origin and significance of race prejudice? I5 one race 
inferior to the other? On what basis can white and black best 
live and work together in America ? 

A third group of problems centers in industrial relaticns. How 
have employers and employees come to constitute fairly distinct 
social classes? What are the attitudes of each group toward the 
other? At what points do their interests clash? What are the 
occasions of open conflict? How is each side organized for the 
struggle? How is this situation affected by irregular employment 
and other aspects of industrial disorganization? In what ways 
may industrial warfare be limited ? 
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A similar group of problems appears in agriculture. What 
friction is there between farmers on the one hanc and middlemen, 
transportation managers, and bankers on the other?. What - 
friction appears in the relations of country and town dwellers 
generally? Why do the farmers feel themselves unfairly treated ? 
Why do the urban consumers feel themselves exploited by the 
agricultural interests? What possible adjustments are there for 
these various difficulties ? 6. 4 

Family relations represent another important field for the 
student of social problems. What are the causes of family dis- 
organization as manifested in divorce, desertion, prostitution, 
illegitimacy, woman and child labor, feminism? What reorganiza- 
tion of family life is made necessary by public education, com- 
mercialized recreation. apartment dwelling, the passing of home 
industries and city life generally? Can the more unified family 
life of an earlier generation be restored? Is it desirable that it 
should be? What is the significance of diminishing birth-rates ? 
of delayed marriage ? 

Poverty is the point of approach to problems which cut right 
across the dividing lines we have already indicated. What are the 
causes of economic insufficiency? What is the significance here of 
irregular employment, low wages, lack of vocational training, 
uncompensated accidents, industrial depressions, physical or mental 
incompetence, large families, thriftlessness, profiteering? What 
are the effects upon each other of individual poverty and a com- 
munity standard of living? How may a ccmmunity organize 
for the elimination of poverty? What distinction should be made 
between poverty and pauperism ? 

Delinquency represents another phase of social maladjustment. 
Why do states find it cesirable to penalize certain kinds of behavior ? 
Why do some individuals fail to abide by these ‘‘rules of the game” 
which we call penal codes? With reference to delinquency what 
is the significance of mental deficiency, physical handicaps, alcohol- 
ism, lack of parental cversight, “bad companions,” lax enforcement 
of law, poverty, ignorance, migration, race prejudice, previous 
experience with penal systems, freak legislation? How account 
for the popular attitudes toward offenders? What sorts of offenders 
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can be made into law-abiding citizens? How : ? What, may be 
done with the rest? 

Certain social problems seem to belong E E to urban 
conditions. What difficulties are involved in urban anonymity 
and mobility? What is the effect of the city upon family and 
neighborhood life? How can health and safety be assured in 
congested areas? How provide adequate housing facilities within 
easy reach of places of employment? How provide satisfactory 
transportation? How secure effective government for the hetero- 
geneous population of a great city ? 

Other problems seem distinctive of rural life. What is involved 
in the isolation of many rural dwellers? What peculiar difficulties 
stand in the way of securicg proper education, recreation, medical 
care, religious life? What is the significance of conservatism, 
individualism, and the predominance of physical over social 
contacts? What social disorganizaticn is appearing in rural life 
through the telephone, automobile, trolley, consolidazed village 
-~ school? What factors are contributing to d reorganization of 
rural life? 

Public health involves not only physical problems, but social 
problems as well. We are here concerned not only with the germs 
connected with tuberculosis, typhoid fever, malaria, scarlet fever, 
syphilis, gonorrhoea, etc., but with their effects upon an individual's 
social attitudes and status, the organization of a group, and the 
ways in which.a group may reorganize for the purpose of controlling 
these diseases. ‘There are aiso the questions: What are tae existing 
attitudes toward these diseases? What are their origins? How 
do they need to be modified: By what means can they be altered ? 
What is the significance for health cf migration from country to 
city or from Europe to America, of congested housing conditions, 
il-ventilated factories, inad2quate garbage disposal, etc. r 

A related group of problems is suggested by the term mental 
hygiene. What are the causes of abnormal behavior as manifested 
in feeble-mindedness and in nervous and mental diseases? What 
individual maladjustments are most likely to occur in connection 
with mental deviation? How does the presence of mental deviates 
affec: the life of social grours—family, neighborhood, lator union, 
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community, state? What are the current attitudes toward feeble- 
mindedness and nervous and mental diseases? What alterations 
in social attitudes may aid in the control of these abnormalities ? 
How may a community or a state best organize to care for its 
subnormal and abnormal members and to prevent their recurrence 
. in succeeding generations ? 

Finally, we should note some of the social problems which are 
related to formal education. How may the new member of a 
group—child oz immigrant—-be enabled to participate in the 
common life? How can he be guided in finding his proper place 
in its domestic, industrial, political, religious, and other aspects? 
What should be the relative emphasis upon imitation and origi- 
nality, upon co-operation and individual effort, upon the learning of 
past achievements and the solving of new problems? In passing 
on a culture to a new generation or to foreigners what aes 
does it undergo? Are they loss or gain > 

Let these samples stand for that phase of prevocational training 
which we have called the study of social problems. This does 
not necessarily mean the taking of courses in particular departments, 
nor even the taking of courses bearing particular names. The 
material here suggested might be organized in a great, variety of 
ways to meet various situations. But it does not seem important 
that the future social worker should have the opportunity, and 
perhaps be required, te give some academic consideration to this 
whole field of practical social problems. However, it is not enough 
to study these problems; it is also essential to know something oi 
the facilities for dealing with them. As a matter of fact, there 
seems little likelihood that this latter phase will be slighted, because 
in actual teaching it links up quite naturally with the first. _ 

Turning to what we may call social resources, we shall consider 
specifically legal provisions, public departments, public institutions, 
private philanthropy, and voluntary non-charitable effort. 

Among legal provisions to be noted here are labor laws such as 
those regulating the manner of payment of wages, minimum wage, 
hours of labor, protection of dangerous machinery, liability and - 
compensation for accidents, insurance. Then there are laws 
specially affecting the family such as those regulating marriage and 
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divorce, control of property, guardianship, adoption. Other laws 
affecting children are those requiring certain minimum attendance 
upon school, regulating the employment of minors, establishing 
juvenile courts. Other laws control the admission of immigrants 
and the acquiring of citizenship. There are special regulations 
aifecting certain races such as the “Jim Crow” laws of the South 
and alien land laws of the West. On the health side there are the 
laws concerning vaccination, isolation of communicable diseases, 
spitting, disposal of garbage, lighting and ventilation of certain 
buildings. As to safety there are laws governing the construction 
of various buildings, those requiring fire escapes, etc. In the bills 
of rights, constitutions, and criminal codes we note the general 
rizhts of accused persons. such as speedy trial, trial ty jury, bail, 
bonds, etc. Finally there are the so-called Poor Law, laws 
providing pensions, and those affecting the feeble-minded and 
insane. All these laws seem to be of vital importance to social 
work, but at least a general knowledge of them should be a part 
of the equipment of every citizen. 

Practically every public jee and bureau has some 
significance for social work. A recent bulletin of the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Welfare indicates eight state departments 
“which have a direct connection with social service.” The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, including the state agricultural college, does 
extension work in agriculture, housshold management, iood utiliza- 
ticn, clothing efficiency, boys’ and girls’ club work, farm manage- 
ment and administration. The Department of Correztion main- 
tains a prison, two reformatories, a prison camp ard hospital, 
and a state farm. The Department of Education has divisions 
of vocational education, university extension, immigration and 
Americanization, the blind, and public libraries. The Department 
of Labor and Industries has divisions of industrial safety, statistics, 
and standards; it also maintains three free employment offices. 
The Department of Mental Diseases maintains ten institutions 
for the insane, ‘two for the feeble-minded, one for epileptics, and a 
psychopathic hospital; it also holds clinics in various parts of the 
state for diagnosis, advice, and follow-up work. The Department 
of Public Health has divisions of sanitary engineering, communicable 
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diseases, water and sewerage laboratories, biologic laboratories, 
food and drugs, hygiene and tuberculosis and district health 
officers; it alsc maintains four tuberculosis hospitals. The Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare has divisions of aid and relief, child guardian- 
ship, Juvenile training, private incorporated charities, housing and 
town planning; it also maintains a state infirmary, a hospital 
school for crippled children, and three industrial schools for way- 
ward children. The Probation Commission supervises probation 
work in courts throughout the state. These are samples of what 
may be found in many states. Moreover, similar departments 
and bureaus are to be found in our municipal governments and in 
our Federal government. Besides these it is important to name 
the insurance departments, bureaus of vital statistics, licensing 
bureaus, police departments, the courts. Every citizen ought to 
know something about these. Their acquaintance is particularly 
necessary to the social worker. 

In naming public departments we have indicated many of the 
public institutions. Briefly to recapitulate, we have public hospi- 
tals, custodial asylums and colonies, almshouses, infirmaries, 
prisons, reformatories, industrial schools, parental schools, jails, 
police stations, detention homes, schools, libraries, parks, play- 
grounds, baths, gymnasia, immigrant stations, lodging houses, 
woodyards, etc. . 

Of private social agencies, usually of a charitable or philanthropic 
character, we have numbers without end. An interesting array 
is presented in a recent pamphlet of the American Association of 
Social Workers, entitled “The Profession of Social Work.” One 
very common type of private agency, most frequently known as 
associated charities or charity organization society, does what is 
now called family work. Specially needy children are cared for 
by orphanages, so-called “‘ children’s homes,” child-placing societies, 
societies for the prevention of cruelty to children, humane societies, 
juvenile protective asscciations, child labor committees, and 
visiting teachers’ associations. What is called neighborhood work 
is done by settlements, institutional churches, rescue missions, 
Salvation Army, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Knights of Columbus, 
Community Service Inc., boys’ and girls’ clubs. Community work, 
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in so far as it differs from neighborhood work, includes councils 
and federations of social agencies, bureaus of municipal research, 
chambers of commerce, rotary clubs, city clubs, federations of 
women’s clubs, community foundations, etc. Housing reform 
involves the work of philanthropic trust funds, limited dividend 
housing companies, industzial housing, Octavia Hill associations, 
housing associations whose work is chiefly investigation and 
publicity. Private agencies dealing with delinquents are prisoner’s 
aid societies, prison assodations, committees on prison labor, 
various organizations that visit institutions for religious or educa- 
tional purposes, and others that furnish voluntary probation officers. 
Health agencies include wospitals, dispensaries, public health 
nursing associations, mental hygiene and social hygeine societies, 
anti-tuberculosis associations. Industrial welfare work is provided 
by corporations and religious organizations. It would be well for 
every citizen to- have general information about some of these 
private agencies; the socia. worker needs to know many of them 
well. , 

Last in our rough classification of social resources we shall name 
some voluntary, non-chariiable agencies. Typical of these are 
the co-operative stores, creameries, and other marketing and buying 
associations. Credit unions, buildmg and loan associations, and 
mutual insurance companies represent another group. In rural 
districts are the granges, farm and home bureaus, and agricultural 
societies. In the cities are the trade union colleges and health 
centers. In this list should also appear the churches and not a few 
of the community organizations already named, such as chambers 
of commerce and civic clubs. 

This rapid review of sccial probems and facilities for their 
solution may have seemed to some of you quite “sketchy,” to 
others it has doubtless been an unnecessary repetition of things 
already wellknown. Its only justification is this: that we may have 
before tis concrete material instead of general terms like “charities 
and corrections,” ‘“‘social pathology,” “city problems,” “labor 
problems,” “rural sociology,” etc., terms which vary greatly in 
meaning and content. : i 
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All this we have described as prevocational because, for the 
social worker, it is the connecting link between general education on 
the one hand and specific teckniques on the other. Also it is important 
to realize that it bears directly not only upon social work, but also 
upon teaching, the ministry, law, and politics. Moreover, it is 
just the sort of thing that ‘should figure largely in training for 
citizenship. In this latter connection it should be considered 
as general rather than prevocational, for no student with this civic 
interest would be apt to cover the whole field or to pay much atten- 
tion to its details. But there is little here that the future social 
worker can afford to ignore. It all bears directly upon his future 
vocation. For him it bridges the gap between general theory and 
specific technique. 

Vocational education.—Turning now to the vocational education 
of the social worker, we shall consider the subject-matter which . 
pertains most intimately to his future work and which pertains 
much more to it than to other occupations. The most important 
part of the vocational education in this limited sense has to do with 
the techniques of doing things. But along with the development 
of technique will inevitably go the imparting of information and 
the elaboration of a philosophy. 

First let us consider the informational aspect of vocational 
education for social work. This is-not apt to include much which 
has not already been suggested by the outline of prevocational 
education. Eut there is an important difference. There should 
be for vocational purposes a much more thorough and detailed 
study of those social problems and resources with which the student 
is likely to deal in his future work. As a family worker he will 
need a more intimate acquaintance with the laws pertaining to 
desertion and non-support; as a children’s worker he must be more 
familiar with laws of guardianship; as a probation officer he must 
know court procedure more thoroughly. As a medical-social 
worker he must learn carefully the organization and procedure of 
hospitals and dispensaries. In any branch of social work he must 
have a sufficient knowledge of certain diseases and of medical 
practice to enable him to co-operate effectively with physicians 
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and nurses. The Americanization worker should have an intimate 
` acquaintance with the customs and language of the racial or national 
groups with which he proposes to deal. So we might go on with the 
informational aspect of vocational training, but these examples 
should suffice to indicate that what is here involved is primarily 
a more specialized and more intensive study of the social problems 
and resources which are prcperly the subj ene of prevocational 
education. 

The philosophy of social work is likewise not exzlusively a 
part of vocational training. In fact, it is more likely to be a 
by-product of all the processes we have mentioned and of others. 
In personal experience outside of formal instruction, in general 
education, in prevocational educatior: and throughout the vocational 
training the thoughtful student will be gradually building up a 
social philosophy. However, it may be well at some point in the 
vocational course to deal with this specifically and to Drganize it 
more carefully than is otherwise apt to happen. 

But that which marks cf the vocational from the prevocational 
and the general phases of education is the attention to techniques. 
By this is not meant the mechanical acquisition of. the routine of 
particular organizations, but the study of various methods of meet- 
ing practical, concrete problems with the reasons that lie behind 
the varying procedure. It means making the students face and 
think out, in classroom or field, problems which most nearly approxi- 
mate those they will meet in the positions to which they are later 
to go. 

Now what are the “educationally communicable techniques” 
of social work? We naturally think first of social case-work. On 
the side of investigation and diagnosis this is most easily accessible 
through Miss Richmond’s Social Diagnosis and various teaching 
records. It is to be hoped that the treatment side of case-work 
will be equally well presented in forthcoming books. In addition, 
there is a growing literature setting forth the application of case 
methods to family deserters, needy and wayward children, unmar- 
ried mothers, patients in hospitals and dispensaries, feeble-minded 
and psychopathic individuals, adult cffenders, etc. 
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There seem to be equally definite techniques for the organiza- 
tion and administration of recreation. There is a considerable 
literature dealing with the organization of boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
the conduct of pageants, dramatics, gymnastics, athletics, and 
non-apparatus games. Less well presented are the techniques of 
supervising dance halls, skating rinks, bathing beaches, moving 
pictures, etc. Both in the case of recreation and of case-work there 
are not only literatures, but more or less definite plans for training 
through actual participation in the processes studied. 

In recent years there has been developed a teachable technique 
for meeting disasters and emergencies. It is especially to the Red 
Cross that we owe the mapping out of ways for organizing and 
administering the relief so often needed in the wake of fire, flood, 
earthquake, famine, and riot. | 

Perhaps the most exact of all the social work techniques have 
to do with research. There is some debate as to whether research 
should be classed as the practice of social work or as the study of 
social science. But in either case, we will surely agree that some 
training in statistics, social surveys, and special investigations is 
desirable for the social worker. | 

In neighborhood work the elaboration of “educationally com- 
municable techniques” seems to be less advanced. Perhaps we 
may say that this field calls not so much for a distinctive technique 
as for a distinctive combination of various techniques used in 
other fields. Nevertheless. the settlements, institutional churches, 
Y.M.C.A., and other neighborhood agencies have outlined fairly 
definite ways of doing certain things. 

Community organization represents another doubtful field. 
Yet there are developing more and more definite programs for 
drawing together the people of a community through co-operative 
study of community needs and resources, for correlating social 
agencies through councils and federations, for securing honest and 
efficient government through civic leagues and bureaus of municipal 
research. Both in neighborhood work and community work it 
seems difficult to offer the students a progressive educational 
experience in the field. This is due partly to the nature of the work 
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and partly to the fact that these techniques have not been well 
organized for teaching pu-poses. 

Rural social work is like neighborhood work in that it seems not 
to have a distinctive technique of its own, but rather to modify 
and combine parts of various techniques used in other fields. 
But it is well to realize that this mcdification and combination is 
exceedingly important for the social worker who plans to serve the 
small town and the open country. The giving of well-planned 
practice work is no less cifficult in this field than in nsighborhood ~ 
‘and community work generally. 

The technique of organization and administration’ of social 
agencies is likewise in an early stage of its development. But there 
are already emerging standards fcr division of responsibility 
between board, executive, and staff, for accounting, filing, and 
record-keeping, for news stories and annual reports. Literature is 
scant and opportunities far practice are few, but there is no lack . 
of laboratory material for a class in organization and administration. 

Perhaps least progress of all has been made in establishing a 
technique for the training cf new workers, volunteers, ard students. 
Yet we ventured last year in the Simmons College School of Social 
Work to introduce a course dealing with the educational aspects of 
social work. We considered the preparation of teaching material 
and planning of field work. 

From another point ot view the vocational training may be 
divided into four parts: (z) class discussion, (2) outside study, (3) 
observation, (4) practice. ‘Classroom discussion may be understood 
to include lectures, but the vest teaching will certainly reduce lectur- 
ing toa minimum. The chief value of the classroom is the oppor- 
tunity it provides for joint participation by the students in the 
discussion of problems arising in their outside study and field 
work or those which may be set before them by the instructor. 
The outside study will involve reading, thinking, and compiling 
of material for presentation to the class. Observation will include 
not only the conventional trips to institutions, but also ettendance 
upon clinics, courts, conferet:ces, the study of records, filing systems, 
etc. Practice will consist in actual participation in investigation, 
diagnosis, and treatment of the problems of real people, individually 
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or in groups. This last should probably occupy not less than one- 
third of the vocational training. 


THE PLACE OF THE TRAINING SCHOOL 


So far we have been dealing with the general question: In what 
should the education of a social worker consist? We are now ready 
for the specific question: What part of the education of social 
workers can and should be given by a training school ? 

There is little likelihcod of disagreement on the proposition 
that what we have described as vocational education should be 
given by a training school serving this specific purpose. Because 
it is so largely technical in character and because it pertains so 
very much more to social work than to any other vocation, it should 
not be open to the general run of university students nor to the 
type of folk who frequen: most extension courses. For the same 
reasons this teaching should be done by people who are not only 
able to tell the students about social problems and about social 
work, but who are also akle to initiate them into its processes. 

I think there is equally little likelihood of disagreement on the 
proposition that what we have described as general education is not 
properly the Zunction of a training school. If this be true, then the 
debatable ground lies in the field we have called prevocational. 
Should any or all of the prevocational education be given in the 
training school? The answer to this question must vary from 
institution te institution. 

If a training school admits students who have not had pre- 
vocational education, clearly it must offer more or less of this 
preliminary work. But so long as this practice continues, one 
should be wary of calling the training school a professional school. 
Also it should be borne in mind that the prevocational education, 
the study of social problems and resources, is of value in education 
for citizenship and is particularly helpful to future teachers, minis- 
ters, and lawyers. Furthermore, no special training school need be 
created and maintained for the purpose of teaching these subjects. 
Any college or university should and, if it will, can give the courses 
which are for the social worker prevocational and for other students 
general or cultural. In proportion as the training schools include 
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this prevocational subject-matter in their entrance requirements 
they will stimulate the teaching of such courses in the undergraduate 
colleges and will free their own time, money, and energy for the 
strictly vocational training. 

However, it is probably true that for some time students will 
come to the training schools with preparation that is quite varied 
and academically uneven. Hence there appear to be some very 
great advantages in having the training school a part of a univer- 
sity, in order that academic deficiencies may be made up. This 
means that students will frequently be taking at the same time 
some vocational and some prevocational work: But an analysis 
of the curricula of training schools indicates that this is happening 
now. The only change suggested here is that the prevocational 
and the vocational work be frankly separeted, so far as courses are 
concerred, with the hope that ultimately the one will become an 
entrance requirement, the other the program of a professional 
school, 


I, What education should social workers have ? 
1. General education 
2. Prevocational education 


a) Study of Social Problems; e.g., those involved in 
Immigration Urban Conditions 
Race Relations Rural Conditions 
Industrial Relations Public Health 
Family Relations Menta! Hygiene 
Poverty Education 
Delinquency 

b) Study of Social Resources; e.g., 

Legal Provisions 

Public Departments 

Public Institutions 

Private Philanthropy 

Voluntary Non-Charicable Agencies 


3. Vorational education 


a) Information—more specialized and more intensive study of social 
problems and resources 
b) Philosophy 
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c) Technical training in, 
social case-work with 


Families Sick 
Children Handicapped 
Delinquents Unemployed 
Defactives Vocationelly maladjusted 
Institution Management 
Recreation 
Disaster Relief 
Research 
Statistics 
Surveys 
Special Investigations 
Neighborhood Work 


Community Organization 
Rural Social Work 
Organization and Administration 
Trairing of Social Workers 
II. What part of the education of social workers can and should be given by 
training schools ? 
t. General ecucation—very little 
2. Prevocaticnal education—temporarily end in part 
3. Vocational education—almost entirely 
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ABSTRACT 


Introduction: The progress af social science so far has consisted in an improved 
qualitative analysis rather than in a growing exactness of quantitative measurements. 
A larger fund of data has been used, but the method and results are im the main still 
those of much earlier investigators. The question arises: Is this inevitable, and if so, 
why? What is the nature of social laws? 

Argument: Natural Science. To understand the limits of social science we must 
first study the aims and methods of naturai science. This latter aime chiefly at the 
discovery of types of events or of connecticns, calling them causal relations or laws. 
The laws represent groups of things or physicel relations as such, or magnitudes whose 
relative changes are uniform. Wates of change are referred to other concomitants 
(antecedents or consequents) witk figure as “ccnditions.” Not all natural sciences 
obtain equally precise results, for che events treated as units, and the units of time and 
space, vary in make-up, in stability, and in definiteness of size. Causation, however, 
is never anything more than a statement cf the inter-connections themselves, with 
emphasis (1) on specific members of the group: known as a law, and (2) on a plurality 
of causes or of effects. Furthermore, natural science always attains its ends by cau- 
pling inference with measurement. Inference alone is insufficient; but if variations of 
things and magnitudes are introduced under proper control of ‘‘conditicns,” a certain 
uniformity of relations will appeer, and this leads to generalizations which, though 
having partly a subjective origin, have objective validity also. Most laws of nature 
indeed may be verified by the senses, directly or indirectly, and suggest practical 
applications. 


INTRODUCTION: THE RESULTS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE UP TO DATE 


Let us call history, politics, sociology, and economics the social 
sciences par excellence. There are of course others of a more special 
sort such as anthropology, ethnology, criminology, and so on. But 
let us ignore them because they are not important as test cases for 
the achievements and possizilities ot social science, or because their 
results will depend in goodly part upon those of the broader fields 
mentioned first. The question then may be asked today as it has 
been asked before: What exactly justifies our calling these disci- 
plines sciences? What have they so far accomplished that is 
strictly scientific? And what are the limits beyond which we dare 
not hope to attain accurate generalizations about social events, 
regardless of our efforts and abilities > 
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Notable progress in the study of human relations has, to be 
sure, been made during the last 150 years. It would be unjust to 
the work of investigators past and present to put the literature of 
recent generations on a level with that of earlier days. The temper 
of discussion, the methods of inquiry, the wealth of data unearthed 
and correlated, and the benefits that have indirectly accrued to 
mankind from these modern searchings into social processes—they 
all mean an improvement that we may well be proud of. It is not 
that the great minds who have so far dedicated their lives to the 
exploration of human records labored in vain, or did something 
scarcely worth while. No. In questioning the powers of social 
research we must not underrate what has already been brought to 
light. We should not suspect the pioneers of having lacked acu- 
men, or of having been careless in their ways. 

Nevertheless, the arguments once used to elucidate the limita- 
tions of social science have partly lost force through changes in 
other basic fields. The present for this reason is an opportune time 
to review the problem, and to emphasize new points in an otherwise 
familiar thesis. ‘The hopes of contemporaries for a science of melio- 
ration should not be raised too high, lest our disappointment be 
equally great. To awaken to the defects of existing systems of 
economy, jurisprudence, theology, and ethics is one thing; but to 
believe that betterment is certain if we but wish it, if we study 
diligently the facts of social life, is quite another thing. What 
today as much as ever we should remember is the radical difference 
between natural and social sciences in fundamental respects. The 
case for the latter is none too good even when judged by its best 
examples of exposition, as now printed end preached; but it is weak- 
ened still more by an impartial methodological treatment. What 
offhand may seem an astonishing paucity of results in social science 
may then please us as the best possible under the circumstances. 
We shall perhaps be chagrined over our shortcomings, but we shall 
quit trying for the unattainable, enjoying the while the gains that 
go with every loss. 

Up to date certairly social scientists as a class have promised 
more than they could fulfil. This has been a rather common mis- 
take, and one that need not surprise us. It began with the beliefs 
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of the eighteenth century that a law of progress really existed and 
might be found upon investigation. We must never forget that the 
birth of social science is due to a once ardent faith in a parallel be- 
tween the laws of physics and the principles of human behavior. The 
Newtonian system, it was held, had a counterpart in the sphere of 
social relations. Laws were to be stated for the latter which should 
closely resemble those cf the former. Regularity of individual 
events or of groups of events was an assumption which men started 
.out with before launching upon their journey of discovery. And 
though in the course of fcrther inquiries an appreciable change of 
opinion took place, yet the term scierce continued to Le applied to 
social studies. Today we are still inclined to aim at azhievements 
which shall compare favorably with those of the physizal sciences. 

Circumstantial evidence to this effect might be >roffered in 
current literature on the subject. We might take at random from 
our shelves volumes of recent publication and ask ourselves whether 
they have not overstated the case for social science. But more 
especially, also, we might bear in mind the age of these sciences, and . 
reflect meekly on what they have produced in definite and incon- 
testable formulations of law. Noting the decades gone by since the 
dawn of social science we might compare its work so far with that 
‘of other inquiries. What progress, for instance, did ptysics make 
from, say, 1630 to 1780? What are the great milestones in the 
development of chemistry between 1770 and 1920? What did 
geologists contribute to human knowledge since the days of Lyell? 
What must biology be crecited with for a similar period? Plainly, 
for these fields a century and a half has meant marked advance, 
astounding discoveries, and applicatiors that may well te the envy 
of every toiler, be he scientist or philosopher. But what services 
exactly has social science rendered ? 3 

For our purposes history of course need not be considered at all. 
For most of us will grant at once that tke historian is a scientist only 
in his method or in spirit, and not in his aims and results. Science, 
if it is anything, comprises a body o7 generalizations. it involves 
measurements of quantitative relations which are uniform, however 
variable their external appearances. Science correlates events as 
such, or relative magnitudes of things and classes. It seks types 
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and logical grounds for prediction, while history is most interested 
in the individual, be it an object, a situation, an event, or a human 
being. History therefore is not properly speaking a science whose 
limits need discussing. But we are directly concerned with politics, 
sociology, and economics. If we ponder on the what and how of 
social science, it must be with special reference to these three sub- 
jects. 

Now, judging by results, these three sciences surely cannot be 
said to have realized their original program. That is, not if we 
treat them as sciences in the narrower meaning of the word. For as 
to politics, it has hardly ever been more than a description of exist- 
ing institutions. It has told us at length about the mechanism of 
this or that government. It has gone into details that are interest- 
ing, and by its comparisons has suggested improvements now and 
then. But it has not proceeded according to the rules of a true 
science, nor netted generalizations valid for a long time, for all 
nations. An analysis of principles has not seldom been sacrificed for 
the sake of norms conceived ethically. The ethical undercurrent 
has hindered rather than helped politics as a would-be science; while 
abstractions have not gone far enough because of a dearth of verif- 
able materials. So-called political philosophy in this respect did 
better. It managed somehow to strike bedrock in speculations 
about human nature, and left an outlook that was broadening and 
inspiring, even if not immediately productive of universal truths. 
But this being so, is political philosophy in any garb more scientific 
than descriptive politics? -Some will possibly say yes. Others 
will point to the personal bias, to the passions of most publicists, 
and correspondingly discount their utterance on final problems. 
In any case, politics does not stand as secure as seems desirable. 
Its value as a study of particulars is undeniable, but its scientific 
character has not been proved. 

Has sociology, however, done very much better? Is it really a 
science and not a philosophy of values, or a depiction of facts? 
Has the sociologist cr economist laid down propositions that will 
endure, propositions definitely verifiable and quantitatively put? 

As suggested before, let us take the most.eminent and influential 
sociological treatises of the last fifty years and see how much in them 
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is sclence, and how much philosophy; how much is akin to historical 
narration, and how much a brief for reforms. We shall find quite a 
variety of treatments. We shall find little that is scien-ific accord- 
ing to the requirements of a physicist, and much that is valuable 
precisely because natural scientists would pronounce it zo be unsci- 
entific. Incidentally, then, we should confess this at the outset: It 
is unfair and fatuous to compare the work of natural and social 
scientists as if they sought like ends with like means. Assuredly, 
that would be a grave mistake. We must at once recognize differ- 
ences in subject-matter and standards, and ask merely in what 
exactly they consist, and what points deserve emphas:s today in 
opposition to claims formerly made. 

Thus, if we are at all interested in the future of social inquiries, 
we must lay aside with mixed feelings the best books that have 
recently come from the press both in Europe and in Anglo-Saxon 
countries. On the one hand (we grant) how much toil and care! 
What range of observations and skill in the presentation of materials! 
What profusion of facts, of stimulating ideas, and of verities that 
rank with the finest of poet and seer! How admirable as < whole the 
work submitted for our critical consideration! And yst, on the 
other hand, how doubtful the superiority of the finest of these 
modern treatises over the musings of an Aristotle or Plato! The 
environmental data, of course, are distinctly of the present moment, 
and vastly outnumber those of ancient writers. But as a psycho- 
logical analysis the Politics of Aristotle, e.g., is hardly :nferior to 
anything conceived within our own days. Twenty-three centuries 
seem to have made small difference as regards big things. For there 
is still today in our volumes a mountain of qualitative anzlysis, and 
a molehill of quantitative correlations. Intuition still plays an 
honorable réle. Generalization still pertains to individual human 
nature, not to society the world over. Or, if principles for the 
latter are announced, they spring from reflection and local experi- 
ences rather than from inquiries objectively verified. Statistical 
tabulations do not mean as much even nowadays as some would 
have us believe. Indeed, they are rarely worked into the <exture of 
the main argument. Induction is at low ebb, and the deductive 
method at high tide of popularity. Laws are sparsely used, and not 
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always frankly stated. The philosophical mood is gaining favor 
again, while the variety of topics embraced in current surveys is 
more impressive than logical. It must be admitted, sociology 
increasingly has borrowed irom psychology and economics, and 


thereby bewildered many a friendly reader. The worth of socio- : 


logical labors has always been its dynamic interpretation of life, its 
selection of facts once neglected or not known to exist, and its spirit 
of truth-seeking and helpfulness. But as a science sociology has 
not advanced greatly sirce the pre-Christian era. 

Neither have economists reason for congratulating themselves at 
the expense of their confrères; for especially in these days the science 
of economics speaks without force of conviction. A period of transi- 
tion is passing before us that leaves many wishes and few dogmas. 
Clearly defined fields are no longer as popular.as years ago. The 


exactness of classical, neo-classical, and marginal economics has - 


turned out to be artificial and not in keeping with facts. Catallac- 


tics, statics, and the “economic man” are terms used cautiously ` 


now, or else are decried as misleading catchwords. We have dis- 
carded old notions and turned to new missions. We have qualified 
theorems so meticulously that little of their original character is left. 
We are looking for a reconstruction that shall be more truly scien- 
tific, though meanwhile entertaining doubts. Commerce and finance 
as college curricula are devouring economic theory. An adaptation 
to what zs threztens to swerve us completely from the hard path of 
truth for its own sake. Thus economics is no longer setting other 
social students a shining example. It has failed us, not because it 
does not possess real advantages in definiteness of scope, nor because 


of a dearth of scholars in the field, but because many of its crucial — 


tenets have been shown to be proofs rather than laws. Proofs 


follow from premises and are readily given. But laws turn on . 


facts, and may not always be forthcoming after the facts have been 


studied. The difference between proof and a law of nature is — 


generic. 
THE PROBLEM AND PLAN OF EXPOSITION 
A review of the limits of social science, then, is justified by the 
meagerness of achievements up to date, to say nothing of the logical 
queries to which we shall now turn. It will be profitable for every 
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social scientist to ask himself at some stage of his journey: Just 
where precisely am I going? What aids may I use, and what can- 
not be attained? Am I for instance a scientist or a philosopher ? 
Are values facts, or must they be treated differently? May I hope 


; to give advice to practical men of affairs, to reformers, and to states- 


men? Or are my generalizations necessarily confinec. to transient 
things and conditions, so that social laws are both 2mpermanent 


. and vague? 


In answering these questions we shall do well to contrast again, 
as has commonly been done, natural sciences with social sciences. 
But for one thing the former will have to be divided into two groups 
according to whether they deal.with organic matter or not, and for 
another thing we shall have to judge the scientific value of a study 
by its methods no less than by its subject-matter and results. All 
correlations of science will appear to be either qualitative or quan- 
titative. This distinction is suggested directly by differences in 
the units of events and in those of time or space. The question of 
units and their mode of measurement therefore becomes highly 
important in assigning to any one study its place among sciences. 
What are called causal and conditional phenomena must be con- 
sidered mainly from the standpoint of these units and of our 
method of measuring their interrelations. On the on2 hand vital 
phenomena become causel regardless of volitional aspects; on the 
other hand social happenings will evince a range of variability that 
interferes greatly with generalizations of a sweeping sort. The 
nature of our data, indeed, predetermines the nature oi means and 
ends. Not only must the form of inference be distinguished from 
that of measurement, but in addition our measurements will prove 
to be of two different kinds. The limits of social science are the 
outcome largely of such major points in methodology. 


A. NATURAL SCIENCE 


Chief aims.—If we consider the characteristics of natural science 
first, we shall be reminded from the start of the fact that all knowl- 


_ edge concerns groups of facts or events, and not individual facts. 


This is true whether we are historians, biologists, crystalographers, 
or meteorologists: ‘To man the world is necessarily a web of rela- 
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tions, a vast mosaic of many pieces and designs. Nothing is viewed 
wholly as an individual. Everything is linked with something else 
by that sense of temporal and spatial continuity to which we are 
heir without end. It is groups of events that the man of the street 
is conscious of; and it is a group of things or qualities that sciences 
try to correlate in the final stages of their work. 


; « i 
The groups so correlated are always sequences and coexistences. 


That is, the events occur either in succession, or simultaneously. 
If it is the former, we call them sequences. If it is the latter, they 
are known as coexistences. Our mind is so fashioned that all 
classes of things and their connections must be pictured as either 
one or the other, or as 2 combination of the two. 

But what interests the scientist most of all is, of course, the 
regularity of recurrence of such sets of objects or events as he may 
isolate in space or time. The aim of science is the discovery of laws, 
i.e., of a demonstration of the invariable connection existing between 


specified classes of things. The ideal for this purpose is an absolute. 


regularity, and is attained by some sciences. Regularity less than 
100 per cent is theoretically not possible, but exists for the per- 
ceivable facts of common sense which sometimes are correlated by 
science. We must certainly grant that these “empirical” laws and 
partial repetitions of events have a significance second only to that 
of “exact” laws. And for this reason they are treated as laws. 
Qualitative and quaniitaiive analysis.—Furthermore, science 
always treats of laws or correlations (the two terms may here be 
used interchangeably) either qualitatively or quantitatively, since 
it connects either events and qualities as such, or varying quantities 
of them. It is possible, for instance, to say that water is a com- 
pound of two elements, meaning that two events invariably connect 
so as to form water. This might be considered a case of the coexist- 
ence of two things known as hydrogen and oxygen. But the chemist 
also takes note of a second fact, viz., of a constant proportion of 
these two elements when reduced to lowest units. Definite amounts 


ant 


of hydrogen and oxygen combine so as to produce a new attribute _ 


called water. Thus qualitative and quantitative correlations go 


together, and are usually part of one law of nature. Qualities or . 


events such as two gases, or sound and density of medium, or metal 
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and conductivity, are correlated as such. But even more important 
may be the determination of magnitudes of such things or events: 
Constant ratios or relative rates of change will have to be figured 
out and made the basis of z formula. For change is continuous, and 
the measurement of change a cardinal feature in all science. Accu- 
rate knowledge must consist of mutable rather than cf stationary 
conditions. Only in this sense will science reveal rezularities of 
recurrence. | 

Natural sciences not all equally exact —What is more, in acknowl- 
edging this ideal of precision in scientific enterprise, several reserva- 
tions must be made at once, lest we overrate our powers, namely, 
in the first place, there is a difference between the physical or inor- 
ganic, and the organic fields of research. The former ar2 the oldest, 
and deal exclusively with perfect repetitions of events specified in 
the law. No exception to this regularity exists, except it be due to _ 
errors of calculation or correlation. But as soon as we enter the 
realm of vital phenomena, absolute constancy of interrelations is 
exceptional rather than common. Indeed, it may logically be out 
of the question, even though a high degree of regularity, measured 
on a percentage basis, may be reached. The generalizations of 
biological inquiries, e.g., do not fcr the most part indicate such 
infallible connections between specific events as the physicist or 
astronomer boasts of. It is not likely, considering all zhe circum- 
stances. And it deserves particular mention that there are natural 
sciences which in degree of irregularity of the recurrence of events 
approach the social sciences. To lump the natural scienc2s as if they 
were all equally exact is to ignore a basic principle in methodology. 

In the second place, we may note that even some physical 
sciences find it hazardous tc generalize upon a quantitative analysis 
of relations. Meteorology, for example, is handicapp2d in this 
respect. As meteorologists we know, to be sure, what classes of 
things or of events enter into any possible situation we may want to 
study. We know all the physical facts involved. We know what 
temperature is, what the ccnstituents of the atmosphere are, what 
winds signify, or electrical disturbances or radiation of heat or fog 
or particles of matter suspended in the air. All these elements are 
known, and for the largest part may be ignored in the mecsurements 
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necessary to a forecast. But we cannot compute the quantities of 
each set of physical facts per time and space unit. We are at a loss 
to understand the relative changes occurring in outdoor nature, and 
hence must be circumspect in our weather reports. 


Units for measurement and generalization. —In the third EN | 


and most important—all regularities of science are conditional and 


subjective from one standpoint. For if we speak of perfectly © 


regular recurrences as the test of a true law of nature, we must mean 
recurrences of select everts or groups of them; and the question now 
arises: Do events occur actually as grouped by science? What is 
the purpose of selection, and what kind of events are we then talking 
about? Viewing our admirable laws of nature in this light we shall 
realize the artificiality of all scientific formulas, even while allowing 
to the natural sciences a mastery that can never be claimed by social 
inquiries. 

Let us note, then, that for purposes of correlation sciences are 
generally concerned with three sorts of units. Other units which 
constitute standards of measurement, or are derived from them, 
have no significance here. It is not the meter or the kilogram that 
must engage our attention just now, although these are admittedly 
important as aids to measurement. But apart from such aids we 
must recognize three classes of units, since they explain in no small 
degree the difference between social and natural sciences. And 
these units we shall designate here as the irreducible ones of a 
physical or chemical make-up, and as composite units of either a 
physical or non-physical make-up. In the first grouping we contrast 
chemical with physical concepts, in the second, physical with Psy- 
chical aspects. 

The chemist conducts a qualitative or quantitative analysis by 
disintegrating substances and finding homogenecus elements. He 
speaks of elements as the materials out of which compounds are 
built. The elements furthermore are pictured as non-divisible 
entities called “atoms,” which in various numbers and proportions 
of mass unite with one another. Thus regular recurrences of cer- 
tain combinations are explained. The units of chemistry are not 
only infinitely small, but represent matter subject to a continuous 
metamorphosis. 
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The irreducible units cf other inorganic sciences do not refer to 
kinds of matter, but to magnitudes of energy. They owe their 
origin to a fundamental feature, namely, to a conflict of forces that 
manifests itself as heat cr motion or light. This motion may be 
identified with tangible dodies, solid or liquid or géseous, with 
immaterial. entities of an electrical nature, or with changes of such 
magnitudes. We may attribute it to solar heat, or to still remoter - 
facts. We may study it in any form we like. But in all cases our 
final unit for measurement is one of energy. ‘The chemical standard 
of attributes and of the classification of substances is noz applicable. 
As physicists we do not care whether gas is a simple or a complex 
affair, whether light is material or non-material in the ordinary 
sense of the word. We merely take these classes of matter to be 
energy in motion, and correlate different forms of it quantitatively. 
The behavior of light, for instance, is correlated with different bodies 
classified as we please. ‘We study its velocity and deflections in 
translucent or opaque bocies, in magnetic fields, or in articles of 
commerce. Physical pheromena notably are observed with regard 
to quantitative changes per time, though a purely qualitative 
analysis has its usefulness, as the applications of incustry have 
shown again and again. 

If now, however, we pass over to biology or geology or physi- 
ology, or to any of their subdivisions, we shall also encounter a third 
class of units which is netcher chemical nor physical according to 
previous definition. It is not an irreducible thing at al. Instead 
it is a composite of such units as the primary natural sciences deal 
with, or else any object or relation different from atoms Jr electrons 
or lines of force. For some sciences these composites ere tangible 
things chiefly; for others intangible relations chiefly. Generally 
speaking they are known to common sense, and figure prominently 
in our everyday problems. But some of them are distinctly the 
product of scientific abstraction. 

The third class of units has a place in the natural sciences as well 
as in the social. In the one case they are always physical facts; in 
the other they are either physical or psychic facts. Many special . 
sciences, and applications oi them, center in the careful quantitative 
and qualitative analysis of these units and of their interdependen- 
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cies. ‘But always they are composite things or relations unsuitable 
for measurement by physical or chemical standards. A physician 
thus treats cells as units, or organs of the body, or the blood-stream, 
or chains of ideas, and soon. For the ecologist plants and animals, 
soil and weather are units. The geneticist treats chromosomes or 
genes as units, correlating them with traits developing after birth, 
or with a prenatal food supply. A psychologist reduces conscious- 
ness to neurons and excitations, to an association of ideas, or to per- 
cepts and images. For the sociologist a unit may be the climate of 
a given region, or a level of economic living, or the family or clan, or 
a custom such as a taboo, or a war or a crime wave, etc. In each 
case the objects as apprehended by our senses, or immaterial rela- 
tions concerning them, count as units. Whole situations figure as 
a single fact for purposes of measurement and correlation. What 
may be called event-complexes—such as a crime or a linkage of 
mental aptitudes or a disease or a religious institution—are treated 
as classes fit for comparison and quantitative measurement. Both 
natural and social sciences have use for such composite units. True, 
however, that in the forme: they are ordinarily less comprehensive 
and heterogeneous than in the latter, and correspondingly are more 
easily measurable. A histologist, for example, has an advantage here 
over a psychologist, and the psychologist over a sociologist. 

Units of time and space.—But again. Units of events are not 
the only ones to consider. We must also give a thought to temporal 
and spatial units, since these too differ for our main groups of sci- 
ences, viz., the natural and social. 

For the first these units of time and space are definite or small; 
for the second indefinite cr large. A chemist, though not caring 
particularly for time intervals, cannot ignore distances. Though 
the changes going on among substances miles apart may be of the 
very kind which constitute his subject-matter, they are not made a 
test case for connections and laws, because of the distance between 
them. If substances are not contiguous or in close juxtaposition, 
their interactions cannot provide a basis for either analysis or infer- 
ence. The astronomer, on the other hand, is interested in both 
space and time in a superlative degree, and will measure them 
nicely for the events forming his problem. ‘The size of his spatial 
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or temporal units correspcnds somewhat to that of his event-units. 
But like a physicist he establishes a definite quantitative relation 
between changes in events and periods of time. The mechanistic 
view of things makes this possible jor him. All laws being stated 
as constants of correlation quantitatively as well as qualitatively, 
their relative rates of change may be expressed for almost any unit 
of time. The grouping itself of events will often have reference to a 
short span of time, but the ratios of their magnitudes are calcu- 
lable for much larger ones, or vice versa. Thus the oldest natural 
sciences represent a maximum of definiteness in the use of time- or 
space-units, while geology and the biological inquiries in this respect 
may be said to take a middle position between physics and social 
inquiries. As we shall see later on, the choice of time- and space- 
units is intimately connected with the nature of our event-units, so 
that both kinds will be either clearlv defined or vague and perhaps 
immeasurable. 

But such being the truta about our several sorts of units for cor- 
relation, we should acknowledge candidly the human side, the con- 
ditional nature, of our laws and formulas. It should convince us 
that sequences and coexistences do not really occur in nature as 
described by a scientist. He does not present the interconnections 
of events exactly as they take place before our eyes. He might 
conceivably do so, and sometimes does proceed in that manner 
either as an experimentalist or as a recorder of social happenings. 
_ But for the most part the natural sciences, like others, detach their 
subject from surrounding factors. They not only measure units too 
minute for our naked senses; they not only use conceptual units, as 
it were, in lieu of perceptual units; they also segregate events for 
the sake of getting at princples. For a mechanistic interpretation 
this is quite permissible and indeed necessary. Whether it can be 
done with as much sanction of logic in the study of social relations 
is another question. But in general the fact of abstraction remains. 
A certain subjectivity of veluation is unavoidable. All knowledge 
is at least as much a creaticn of a mind as a reflection of cata objec- 
tively real. If the natural sciences, therefore, differ from others in 
objectivity of truth, it can be only in degree. 
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“Conditional” phenomena.—Yet there is one additional point 
favoring natural science, which must now be mentioned, namely, 
for natural science the “conditioning facts” of a law or of a particu- 
lar correlation are as a rule definitely ascertainable. If a chemist 
isolates a substance and its immediate concomitants, he does not 
intend to ignore others. On the contrary, his experiments include 
the analysis of variables treated at a given moment as a condition. 
This latter is understood to be itself an expression of laws, of laws 
which may or may not connect directly with the one under surveil- 
lance. Nothing can b2 accidental, and nothing can modify a law of 
nature except in so far as the absolute magnitudes or the qualities 
of our perceptual phenomena are concerned. The external appear- 
ances of things will change with conditions, but the ratios and 
qualitative correlations will remain constant, if a law for them exists. 
A falling feather thus does not prove an exception to the law of 
acceleration of falling bodies. We merely allow for new events 
and quantities, in order to subsume a special group of magnitude 
under a general theorem. Natural scientists ordinarily can measure 
these conditions, as well as itemize their components. We say 
ordinarily, because exceptions are known even for natural science. 
A meteorologist for instance will have difficulties, and hence proves 
an unreliable prophet. The geologist is not nearly as well off as a 
physicist, and in genetics (as a branch of biology) the problem of 
conditions becomes sc intricate as to defy solution at times. Never- 
theless, the conditioning factors prove in general less irksome for, 
natural than for social scientists. They do not prevent us from 
being abstract and precise. They do not invalidate generalizations 
made on the basis of artiācially controlled experiments. They are 
no reason for doubting the reality of laws which govern thousands 
and millions of event-groups in the world about us. 

Causation.—What is known as ‘causation is nothing but this 
regularity of the recurrence of events constituting a law of nature. 
Apart from the general interpretation of causation as a uniformity of 
nature, its real meaning is the invariable connection of events, a b, 
or c, or of abc, with d. e, cr f, or with def. To say that something is 
the cause or the effect is to point out such relations, Either we refer 
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to sequences, in which case the antecedents are the causes and the 
consequents the effects,.or we refer to coexistences. In the latter 
case we do not usually distinguish between cause and effect; indeed, 
logicians have denied a causal character to such coexistences as the 
properties of a metal or the anatomical parts of an organism. But 
even here we have causation, provided the connections are unex- 
ceptional. The problem of spatiel units involved is, as we have 
seen, not essentially different from that of time-units. There is no 
more reason for making sequences causal than for predicating it of 
coexistents, Causation is regularity of connection relating to given 
event-units and time- and space-units. That is all. 

Or to repeat this thought in greater detail: Our idea of what 
comes first and what last is always colored by an arbitrary point in 
time. We commonly take the present as our point of reckoning, 
and furthermore set bounds to the stretch of time within which 
sequences must be completed. If a point for successions is marked 
in time, then one particular even: will always precede or follow 
another. But if we think of time as whole, or review the cycles of 
sequences that have already occurred, we shall find it quite possible 
to connect the consequent cf one cycle with the antecedent of the 
next cycle. In doing this we shall be prompted to ask just what 
time means in causation, and whetker sequences are as objective as 
we take them to be. But in addi-ion we shall also be impressed 
with the artificial nature of those time-units connecting adc with def. 
We shall see that causality depends very much upon preconceived 
relations of specific events in time. A certain periodicity of law or 
correlations results from this one-sided way of sensing them. For 
strictly physical events a reversibility of events is logically not 
impossible. It is only in noting invariable connections between 
physical and psychic events that a progressive feature of causation 
arises which opens up new vistas for science. But even then the 
general fact is as stated. A causal explanation is always an allusion 
to regular connections. To ask why something happens is to ask 
what invariably precedes or follows, or occurs simultaneously with, 
something else. This is the sam and substance of the problem. We 
do not add anything to a correlation by dissecting it causally. We 
bring no new element into the situation. We merely select particu- 
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lar links in a chain known as a law of nature as either cause or effect, 
varying our selection accorcing to purposes and points of view. 

Again, causation is mosi frequently plural. That is, one cause 
may have several effects, ard one effect may have several causes, so 
far as the connection of perceivable events is concerned. For the 
things and relations known to common sense or used by science for 
measurement a plural dependence of any one fact is almost certain. 
Werarely can prove the existence of only one antecedent, even after 
our time-units have been marked off. We may assume a one-to- 
one correspondence ultimately, if we picture the cosmos as an inter- 
play of mechanical forces or of a finite number of material events. 
We may argue too thet plurality of causes or effects varies with 
kinds of events, and that in every case this plurality is determinate 
and constant. That may well be. But asa principle and problem 
of imputation plurality must none the less bring up difficulties, and 
show the limitations ever of natural science. Not only does it 
differ from social sciences merely-in the degree of plurality of causal 
relations, but what is more, it must take greater pains in locating the 
plural ties, since it aims at absolute regularity of recurrence and 
deals with comparatively few homogeneous units of events. The 
units and their interrelations are actually simpler than those of social 
science, but for this reason causation must be made more specific. 
Generalizations based on an insufficient grasp of all causal connec- 
tions will speedily be overthrown. Everything depends on complete 
knowledge and on precisicn of measurements. 

Methods.—The methods for realizing this ideal have been vari- 
ously described by logicians as well as by scientists. It is not 
necessary that we review them in detail. But it is certainly worth 
while in this connection to emphasize a difference between, first, 
inference and measurement, and secondly, the inorganic and the 
organic sciences.” 

* This classification is logical, and does not interfere with a designation of a phys- 
ical science as an “organic” one. Chemistry may thus be divided into organic and 
inorganic. But this is a reference to matter, not to methods. The chemist treats 
life-processes exactly as he treats any chemical changes. His viewpoint is mechanistic 
and physical, even though he applies it to vital phenomena. A biologist on the other 


hand studies relations which are more than chemical, or not chemical at all. Hence 
the cleavage line between organic and inorganic sciences. 
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Inference is everywhere the same. Men do not differ in their 
reasoning, though their choice and rating of facts, and their methods 
of measurement will vary greatly. Whether engaged in scientific 
tasks or pursuing our busiress for profit, we nearly always combine 
induction with deduction, and observe the rules of the syllogism, 
of enumeration and analcgy or substitution. The separation of 
induction and deduction is a good methodological device, but has no 
foundation in real life. ‘This becomes evident upon a little inquiry. 
We always unite in our thinking particularization anc generaliza- 
tion. We have facts befcre us. We compare them and venture 
upon classifications. We start with certain assumptions regarding 
the facts, and let experimentation or other facts already at hand 
speak for or against the truth of our premises. We deduce conclu- 
sions from premises, and verify the former by perceivable data, 
where possible. We are reasoning all the while in a dual manner, 
courting repetitions and irferring from them; tracing partial or 
complete resemblances and continuing our inductions on the 
principle of enumeration; classing events according to properties, 
and subsuming one class uncer another so as to find a universal for a 
particular—in other words, to arrive at a definite conclusion regard- 
ing specified relations. All this has been shown again and again. 

But this means, then, that measurements are indispensable, and 
that-aside from correct inference we must agree upon data and their 
relative weights. Logic has proved inadequate precisely because it 
is interested in the formal aspect of thought only, and not in contents 
or modes of measurement. Hence science stresses the latter, and in 
its progress has paid little attention to the dicta of logicians. Hence 
also grave differences of opinion and of tangible results may arise for 
the exponents of any one science. And hence again different sci- 
ences may come to conclusions altogether irreconcilable, even though 
they all rely on like principles of reascning. They swear by the 
same logic, but differ on chcice and measurement of facts. 

The distinction between organic end inorganic sciences is con- 
nected with this need of adding measurement to inference; but it is 
justified more especially by the fact that the measurements them- 
selves differ even within sciences other than the social. Differences 
in kinds of materials as well as in mcdes of measurement bring this 
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about. It is misleading to contrast natural science as a whole with 
social science, as if the former were in all fields equally “exact.” . 
We know this to be untrue. We know that owing to differences in 
event-units and in time- or space-units biologists and geologists 
cannot figure as closely as physicists or chemists. We know that 
the problems are not the same, nor the technical devices for achiev- 
ing universals of truth. A line between living and inanimate mat- 
ter must be drawn in spite of aspects-of continuity. Whatever a 
materialistic conception may enjoin us to do to prove unity, the 
dual aspect of things covers forms of existence no less than problems 
of knowledge. Any inquiry concerning vital phenomena must treat 
of things and relations which are less homogeneous, more compre- 
hensive and variable than those of astronomy or physics. Hence 
our methods and results differ appreciably even for different natural 
sciences. The results of biology may impress us less than those of 
chemistry because its measurable units are less definite. Experi- 
mentation is rightly associated with a maximum of precision when 
dealing with inert facts. The more conspicuous the life-data in our 
calculations, the less rotable the accuracy of our inductions. 

still, for all naturel sciences a considerable degree of accuracy 
is reached. Their methods guarantee this, and are proverbially 
standardized to this end. Events are controlled and isolated. 
They are modified more or less at will, and subjected to measure- 
ments of diverse kinds, all of them tending toward a reduction of 
particulars to principles. Experiments are repeated, and both 
qualitative and quantitative variations introduced for our examina- 
tion. Events are adéed or subtracted. Canons of induction are 
then applied so as to sift causality from “accident,” and invariable 
concomitants from irregular ones. Our elimination or inclusion 
of factors in order to observe changes is nothing but a form of 
measurement. The conditions which vary are definite magni- 
tudes that illustrate other laws of nature, besides throwing light on 
the group which we ere studying for the moment. In short, by 
variation, one change in one event or set of events is compared with 
changes in others, the amounts of change leading the way to a gen- 
eralization on events and their relative magnitudes. Exceptions 
to a law thus found will be examined and considered as instances of 
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There is at present a great increase in efforts for health. Better educated pubiic. 
Eforis of leaders. The medical profession is not the only one responsible for securing 
better health. Social and economic forces, correlation of those working toward same ideal 
from different view points. The function of the physician is in the medical field, telling 
individuals and groups whai is necessary for health. The attaining of these condi- 
tions is often not a medical matter. Relation to such a condition as poverty to health. 
The attaining of the conditions of health depends on individuals, groups, society as a 
whole, and on social agencies. Physicians should not be expected to leave the medical 
field to bring about health. The duty of the medical profession should be to stimulate 
individual patients, and those who can help them, by stating the needs of health. 
Physicians are often censured for giving inapplicable advice. They should be censured 
rather if they fail to give the best advice possible, regardless of how inapplicable it 
may seem. In so doing they may rely on tkree possibilities: (a) increased efforts of 
individual, (b) uniting of individuals for public health measures, (c) the co-operation 
of social agencies. Much medical advice is futile because the adjustment of social 
conditions is often the first essential in applying health advice. The social worker 
offers the solution in many cases. In order to act most effectively she must have much 
medical knowledge. Proper-y trained she would represent the connecting link between 
individual patients and doctors, even conceivably assuming the total responsibility 
for the patient’s welfare. Of equal importance would be her function as the connect- 
‘ing ling between medical science and other forces working for human betterment. 
Lack of correlation of our knowledge in diverse fields is responsible for our lack of 
health. Medicine has received much of the blame. But the problem of producing 
health is to be solved only by concerted work in many fields. 


Never in the history of the world has there been so much talk 
about health, and so much done toward health as at the present 
time. This is partly due to the fact that the standards of general 
education have universally risen, so that the average man is more 
interested in Improving himself in all ways than ever before. But 
it is partly due to. the fact that a certain few in medicine and eco- 
nomics and sociology have gotten to look at health in its true propor- ` 
tions, as one of the most vital and most influenceable factors in 
human prosperity, and are working in various ways to realize an 
_ ideal they perceive. | 

The medical profession must by all standards be considered at 
the back of all this growth in knowledge and hope for health. But 
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the members of this profession are not the only ones charged with 
bringing about improved health. The burden of realization must 
be borne by a large numbe= of groups of workers. Whenever the 
opportunity arises, the advancements in all science must be applied 
for the welfare of humanity. All scientists recognize this, yet the 
“how” of this application ts often a vexing question. 

Because the matter of Lodily health is fundamentally the con- 
cern of medical science it is often not recognized that it is also 
frequently a sociological ard an economic matter. The most com- 
plicated problems of ill heslth are those that either begin or end 
as social or economic proztlems. To suggest only one aspect of 
such questions—that of poverty; there was a stage in many cases 
of poverty when, if health could have been preserved poverty would 
not have arisen. And conversely, there are many cases of ill health 
which would not have arisen had not poverty been present. The 
same is true of many of the more obscure forms of social maladjust- 
ment, from whatever cause, so burdensome that health can hardly 
be expected to exist by their side. And it is these problems that . 
sociologists must cope with, not doctors. 

What is needed is a sympathy and correlation cea the 
various sciences and prozessions. Each has its owr functicn, . 
although the same ideals in regard to the ultimate prevailing of 
human well-being. The person who can handle one of these pro- 
fessions and its problems is doing his part. If neither the doctor, 
nor those working in any ot the other fields can produce the desired 
result alone, each working toward the same end from different 
points of view will certainly be able, given time, to stir the world 
along at least in the direction of the millennium of health and 
happiness. 

It is the function of the doctor to discover and announce the 
essentials.for health, and the prevention and cure of disease. ‘These 
must be made known primarily to the individual patient. But 
they must also be made known to the world at large, in order that 
not only the individual whc is trying to get health for himself may 
be enabled to do so, but that all the large movements for human 
welfare may understand the implication of physical conCcitions, and 
know how to direct their efforts in such a way as to better them. 
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There are only these two ways in which a doctor can promote 
health—educating the individual tc want health and to know the 
method of getting it, and educating other forces to help him get it. 
It is not properly speaking the function of the physician to do more 
than to show the way to health. The achieving it is for individuals 
or groups or society as a whole activated by their knowledge, or 
finally for those social forces that leap ahead of present public 
opinion in their efforts for mankind individually and in the large. 

Recently a woman prominent in welfare work for women 
addressing in New York a large gathering chiefly of doctors cen- 
sured the doctors severely for their failure to bring about the millen- | 
nium of health. It was apparent to her that there were ramifications 
in most cases outside the strictly medical field. Yet her most 
illogical conclusion, and it is one that is frequently drawn, was that 
doctors should follow the case into all these ramifications, and for 
the time being cease to be doctors, and become economists or 
sociologists or social workers or politicians. ‘There is no reason in 
my mind why the doctor should be able to practice sociology, for ex- 
ample, than that the sociologists should be able to practice medicine. 

If doctors persistently stick to the medical end of the work it 
must not be thought that they are not in sympathy with human 
needs or lack a broad understanding of the foundations of health. 
The physician sees the need medically of each and every one of 
his patients, and often sees the interrelation of social conditions 
and health, but he feels that by trying to meet these needs by health 
education of the individual himself he is perhaps meeting them in 
as constructive a way as any. If to this he adds the education of 
those who have the power to assist in meeting these needs he will 
have done all that is pessible for him as a medical man. 

The same speaker had a curious but very common feeling that 
doctors should modify their advice according to the circumstances 
of the patient, not merely in the details common sense would suggest, 
but in essentials. ‘‘Why do you advise fruit and vegetables in the 
diet when the patient cannot afford them, and if she could there is 
no one at home to prepare them?” I have been asked. We are 
frequently advised by the unthinking not to recommend health 
measures that are inaccessible, not to give the poor patient the 
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benefit of the best advice we can, but withholding it to plunge into 
other fields in order to bring about better conditions. This was in 
substance what we were advised on the occasion mentianed. Long 
hours were particularly cited as something which physicians should 
remedy. We believe that the scientific physician will tell both the 
patient and the world what he believes about long hours—and the 
fact that hours have been reduced is largely the result of this 
telling, both to the individual! and to the world. 

If there is any criticism it is not that the doctor is cruelly frank 
in advising his patients, but that he is too often induenced by 
the apparent hopelessness of attaining all-that he would like for 
the individual, such as a long rest for the ailing mother of a large 
dependent family, and fails to advise what he knows is needed. 
Furthermore we are often allured by the possibility of getting health 
for large numbers of people at once by concerted efforts, more or 
less non-medical, than by persistent revealing of the exact facts 
in each individual case. If every doctor told every patient defi- 
nitely what he needed, witaout regard to how possible it might be, 
three sorts of results might be attained. 

In the first place, it migat result in the individual being ste ulti- 
mately to attain for himself the desired good, even thoug. at the cost 
of some temporary unhappiness. I have often found that the things 
we think inaccessible in a ziven case are not nearly so much so as 
I thought. For example, a very large proportion of slum cases 
visited in New York for okstetrical purposes will be lacking in most 
of the things that really make health-—-proper food, cleanliness, air 
—a hundred things. But many of them will be supplied with other 
things which the well-informed person will realize are downright 
luxuries. Witness the prevalence of carboys of bottled water in 
the tenements of a city with a water supply such as New York’s! 

An ignorant person is always potentially a sick one; and an 
informed person always pclentially a well one. Ignorance of what 
will make him well may be responsible for as much ill health as 
bad social conditions. In very many cases economic and social 
conditions are not so insuperable bzrriers that, given a knowledge 
of health and a wish for it, it cannot be attained somehow. Chan- 
ging the habits of living will often produce the most remarkable 
results without having msde any radical changes in zhe circum- 
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stances of living. Following the best advice as to health habits 
may involve nothing seismic at all. Often the unheard of thing 
can be accomplished with ease once its desirability is appreciated. 
On the other hand the readjustments necessary to promote indi- 
vidual health may involve the entire economic and social condition 
of the country. 

This is the second possible good result of entire frankness with 
the individual—a uniting of individuals in public health measures. 
Public health may be purchasable as the New York state depart- 
ment of health asserts, but it is certainly not so unless the indi- 
viduals of the community know what to purchase and want to 
purchase it. Doctors cannot personally by their own efforts 
unaided by an intelligent populace bring about anything of value. 
At the time of the influenza epidemic individuals and the public as 
a whole were advised to secure better ventilation. Because the 
doctors could not themselves open all the windows in New York, 
and perhaps tear new ones through the walls, no one blamed them, 
or advised them to keep their impossibe information to them- 
selves because there are thousands of rooms in New York without 
any windows. Yet this is no more ridiculous than the suggestion 
made in earnest that the doctor who advises a high calory-diet for 
a pre-tuberculous patient, when the patient can barely afford a 
low-calory diet, had better keep quiet, or else get out in the world 
and work for higher wages for workers. This was one of the 
suggestions specifically made in the speech referred to. 

It is the duty of tke doctor, as most of us see it, to tell people 
what they need—their or somebody else’s duty to get it. -Let the 
- individual get it himself if he can. That is the best thing that can 
happen—getting a thing for one’s self or by the united action of a 
community. The individual who receives the inapplicable advice 
is the one who must, if we are to develop constructively, find the ` 
means of making health possible for himself by his own efforts either 
= as an individual or as a member of society. 

But a third result may follow the acquiring of an exact knowl- 
edge of his needs. He may be met in his fruitless efforts to do for 
himself what he knows he ought to do by one of the many social 
agencies that are neither public nor private, that deal with indi- 
viduals and society for the purpose of adjusting each to the other. 
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These agencies, seldom charitable but sometimes constructively 
so, are a part of our method of progression from barbarism to civi- 
lization, and as such are not supertluous but entirely essential, in 
that they tend to keep one step ahead of our current customs. 

Because of the difficulties in the carrying out of his advice, the 
scientific physician does not therefore spare his patient the 
unpleasant knowledge of what he needs, nor is he satisfied with 
helping the patient to get along as best he may. To də so would 
be to prostitute his science, and to discriminate unsocially against 
the unfortunate in not giving them Lis best. Yet in doing what he 
believes to be right, statirg the needs of the case exactly, he is 
often depressed by the teeEng that it will amount to nothing. If 
he is dealing with individuals he knows that many will fail at any 
effort because of their pooz germ plasm. If he is dealing with a 
community in a public health effort, he knows it must de dragged 
along by its leaders, and this takes time. There seems to be a 
remedy, however, in the correlation of efforts, particularly that of 
social science with that of medicine. 

Every doctor who has ever work:d in dispensaries realizes that 
his work, so painstakingly and accurately done, is almcst futile in 
many cases because it often does rot act beyond his office door. 
It is a scandalous waste of good medical science to make a careful 
diagnosis and prescribe treatment that will not be carried out. 
The doctor himself cannot see that it is carried out. Even in 
private cases this is most difficult. With dispensary cases it is 
well-nigh impossible. Unless the case happens to be one that may 
be immediately sent into the hospital or to a sanitarium there is 
small likelihood that roo per cent of the advice so conscientiously 
given will be acted upor. One cf the most successful school 
physicians boasts that in 50 per cent of the cases in which he advises 
removal of tonsils the operation is actually performed. It is not 
always, nor indeed often, I believe, that the patients ar2 unwilling 
to follow advice. It is more likely to be some social condition over 
which he and the doctor have no control It is here thaz the social 
worker, or the applied sociologist comes upon the scene, not often 
to give charity, but to agply to the case her thorough under- 
standing of the difficulty waatever it may be found to Le after her 
investigations, and to think up some way to help the individual to 
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help himself, so that what he has gotten from medical science may 
be utilized. ? | 

In order to perform this function satisfactorily the social worker 
must be educated in medical science to a considerable extent. 
Social workers frequently lament the “un-socialized doctor,” not 
realizing that the doctor has a less often voiced complaint of the 
‘“‘un-hygienized” social worker. In the minds of many physicians 
there is the hope that the medically trained social worker will soon 
prove to be the correlating link between both individual doctors 
and their patients, ard between medical science and the many 
agencies in the community that are groping in the direction of 
human weifare. 

It has occurred to me recently that there may be a time coming 
when the hospital patient will not be the sole charge of the doctor, 
but of the social worker, that the total responsibility for the well- 
being of the patient will be in the medical social worker’s hands. 
Under such an arrangement the doctor would be a consultant in 
regard to physical condition, his authority being absolute in this 
field as always, but the burden of the realization of a satisfactory 
life would rest on the social worker. This has been tried with 
individual cases with remarkable success. . It is the whole individual 
whom we are trying to help, and the medical social worker, provid- 
ing she is properly trained, is in a better position to consider the whole 
individual. Until we have more such social workers this method 
cannot be tried out widely enough to prove its actual value. Theo- 
retically it seems as if 1t might be the thing the world has needed so 
long to bridge the gap between scientific medicine and actual living. 

We have sufficient knowledge along many lines, not only 
medical, to produce much better health than we now have. Prac- 
tice is lagging far behind knowledge, largely because of this lack 
_ of correlation. Most of the blame has been placed on medical 
science, and the doctor in his single-mindedness has often accepted 
the blame and gone on trying to make health, where in the nature 
of things health is impossible. We are gradually realizing now 
that those familiar with other fields than ours have their duty in 
making health possible. It is to be hoped and expected that they 
will be able to take up the problem where we are obliged to lay it 
down, accepting the challenge to make the “impossible” possible. 
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state. The sociology department of a state university should be able to furnish 
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mission can get no assistance from the sociology department of the university of the 
state concerned. An appropriate function is the co-operating with other depart- 
ments for the carrying on of 2 specific piece of research work. An example of this 
is the work of the Child Welfare Research Station at the State University of Iowa. 


1 


A state university exists primarily to serve the people of its 
state. By performing this service in an efficient marmner it also 
serves the larger society, of which the state is a part. In these 
days of enlarging vision and growing problems, it is no time ior 
any institution of higher learning to be self-centered or narrow in 
its outlook. This very brzadth and tolerance can, in many cases, 
be best maintained and strengthened by a more intens:ve cultiva- 
tion of a reasonably limited field. In both the study and the 
teaching of sociology is this particularly the case. There has been, 
and still is, too much of a tendency among certain of our sociologists 
to cover too much ground; to drift into social philosophy rather 
than stick to our plain, aard tasks of studying and interpreting 
the plain, hard facts of sacial relationships. The newness of our 
science perhaps makes some of this drift inevitable, or at least not 
unexpected. It is sometimes a line of least resistance to generalize 
upon insufficient data. 
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For reasons above stated, it is incumbent upon all of us who 
would advance sociology to the rank of a real science, to make 
whatever contribution we can to a systematic, detailed knowledge 
of the actual facts of human relationships. When we recall what 
an enormous amount of painstaking observation, study, and record- 
ing of the facts of plant and animal life has been necessary to build 
up the sciences of botany and zoölogy; and when we realize the 
great complexity of the subject-matter of our own science of soci- 
ology, we are made very humble at our scanty achievements. 
However, with the rapidly growing interest of many intelligent 
persons in the problems of human welfare, an increasing demand > 
is laid upon all the social sciences. At best we shall accomplish 
little enough. Is it not high time, then, that our college and 
university departments of sociology take stock of themselves and 
see what can be done to improve the quality and increase the 
quantity of intelligent epaprenensoe of social conditions and 
problems ? 

It is the deep conviction of the writer that, throughout the 
greater part of the United States, a large responsibility for leader- 
ship in this matter of clear thinking in the field of human relation- 
ships lies with the social science departments of our state universi- 
ties. Nearly every one of these institutions serves a constituency 
large enough and varied enough in physical resources, in elements 
of the population, and in occupations of the people, to warrant an 
intensive study of this field which they may claim as their own. 
In some important respects, sociology departments in all standard 
colleges and universities have similar responsibilities, whether 
those institutions belong to the state, or have independent sources 
of income. The distinctive functions of a sociology department in 
a state university, however, are of sufficient importance to deserve 
consideration. Four of these will be discussed. 

First, the fundamental obligation of every sociology depart- 
ment, under present conditions, is to provide sound, effective, well- 
organized undergraduate instruction. In the providing of this 
instruction, in the respective courses, the illustrative material 
should be drawn, as far as possible, from conditions within the 
state. Some courses will be more influenced by this principle than 
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others. For instance, the courses dealing with the abnormal 
classes of society should include a careful study of all state institu- 
tions caring for these particular classes. No major ia sociology 
in a state university should be given his baccalaureate degree who 
does not have a fair worxing knowledge of all significant social 
agencies, institutions, and movements within that particular state. 
This standard is not reached at present in all cases. 

Second, every sociology department in a state university should 
make a substantial contribution toward the training of professional 
social workers within tha: state. Making every practicable use 
“of available facilities for laboratory work, the sociolcgy depart- 
ment should be eager to give to selected and genuinely interested 
young people at least a pre'iminary training for effective social work. 
Undergraduate courses can rarely be made professionel, with the 
best results; but during the Junior and Senior years considerable 
guidance and instruction can be given that will afford a sound basis 
for more distinctly professional work later. Also selected students 
can be encouraged to do real social work, under competent super- 
vision, during the summer months. The writer has used this plan 
with success in two different instances. Progress City,. Hiram 
House, Cleveland, and the 4-H Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs of West 
Virginia have been used as training laboratories for city and rural 
work respectively. These agencies and others like them are glad 
to co-operate with sociology departments in this respect. The 
process is of mutual benefit to the social agency and the university. 

Every state has its own particular problems. Tə be sure, 
human nature is fundamentally the same everywhere; but it 
expresses itself in infinitely varied ways, due to infinite environ- 
mental variations. Why should the sociology department of 
every state university noz take it upon itself to train workers 
(whether professional or lav) to deal intelligently with critical and 
complex social problems within the borders of that state? Even 
when workers so trained seek a larger field, the intensive study of 
the problems of one state, with a purpose of aiding in their solution, 
- will always be of value to them. 

Third, the sociology department of every state university should 
serve as a clearing-house of information concerning humen relation- 
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ships, and conditions of living within that state. Both the citizens 
of the state itself and governmental or other agencies from outside 
the state have a right to expect accurate and impartial information 
on these subjects from the sociology department of the state uni- 
versity. Two instances will illustrate this point: (1) Why should 
a recent senatorial commission have been ‘sent into a certain state 
to “investigate” conditions of living, and other problems concern- 
ing coal miners, and the department of economics and sociology of 
the state university not even be consulted on the matter? ‘This 
senatorial commission, with its special and luxurious transporta- 
tion facilities, its stenographic and other services, cost the American 
taxpayers several thousand dollars. The senators stayed in the. 
state only a few days, picked up what information they could at 
random and went back to Washington. The money spent on 
this “investigation” would have brought more substantial results 
if it had been spent in thoroughly equipping, at the state university, 
the appropriate social science department that would constantly 
be at the service of the public for such needed work. But public. 
opinion probably still favors dramatic, political methods of action, 
rather than more unassuming and scientific methods. A compe- 
tent statistician and a trained social worker do not often “break 
into print.” A Senatorial investigating commission can get on 
the front page of the newspaper most any day. (2) Why should - 
a progressive and intelligent country newspaper editor write to his 
state university for information concerning the best way to go 
about a certain community activity, and find no one there who was 
sufficiently informed or interested to tell him any more than he 
knew himself? This was a recent occurrence in a Middle Western 
state. . 

Fourth, every sociclogy department in a state university should 
contribute to the advancement of sociology as a science, by doing 
some genuine research work. The nature and amount of research 
will depend upon the personnel of the department, its equipment, 
and the amount of time available for such work. Where a large 
amount of instructional and administrative work is required or 
expected of all the working force in the department, not much 
research work can be expected. For creative work, in the way of 
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statistical analysis, interpretation of results, and sustained logical 
thought, both time and energy are required, in rather liberal 
amounts. At present, the demands upon the instructional force 
in all departments of our state universities are so ccmplex and 
constant, research work suffers. To be sure, an outstanding genius 
will break through all bonds, just as Abraham: Lincoln could not 
be kept a rail-splitter all the days of his life. But just as all political 
leaders are not Lincolns, sc are all sociologists not geniuses. Many 
there are, however, who, under more favorable circumstances, could 
and would make worth-while contributions to sociologizal science. 

A state university that is adequately manned and equipped for 
research work in sociology should devote at least a part of its effort 
to developing the descriptive sociology of its own state. A worthy 
example of this is a recent publication Rural Primary Groups, by 
J. H. Kolb, of the University of Wisconsin. Mr. Kolb is connected 
with the “Rural Life Section” of the Department of Agricultural 
Economics, and has made a real contribution to rural sociology in 
this study of the social factors in a Wisconsin county. The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina end Cornell University, as well as a few 
other state institutions, heve done excellent work of this sort in 
the last few years. These are only beginnings of what should be 
a much larger development. 

Race problems, housing and health in rural and mining com- 
munities, relations between city and rural people, and many other 
vital issues present themseives in one form or another, :n many of 
our states. On all of them we need “more light and less heat” 
than we usually get, in their consideration, even by responsible 
citizens and public officials, Let our sociology depa:tments in 
our state universities “kil! two birds with one stone” by making 
a scientific problem of these definite issues, and by contributing 
toward their sane and satis-actory solution. 

In a very excellent discussion of “Science and Sociology” in 
the American Journal of Sociology for November, 1921, Professor 
Hornell Hart, of the State University of Iowa, says: 

Any procedure which adds accuracy, impartiality, and comprehensive- 


ness to the processes of definicon, classification, measurement, enumeration 
and correlation, promotes progress toward scientific method3s..... No 
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insuperable difficulties prevent accurate definition of sociological items and 
variables. . |. . Our failure to achieve results has been caused by the lack 
of objective means of measuring certain important variables, and the failure 
to apply and develop scientific methods of generalizing from social data. When 
these handicaps are overcome social science may be expected to produce 
improvements in human life far more revolutionary than those resulting from 
the application of experimental methods to physics, chemistry, and medicine. 


If all of us, as sociologists, as teachers and students of sociol- 
ogy, would take to heart these wise and encouraging words of 
Professor Hart, we would make more rapid and substantial progress 
in the creation of a science which we believe to be supremely worth 
while, and which is advancing to higher standards in spite of a few 
jealous enemies and some unwise friends. The work of the Child 
Welfare Research Station at the State University of Iowa is an 
excellent example of how a sociology department can co-operate 
with other departments in carrying on a unique and valuable 
piece of research work. 

The need for independent, high-grade thinking, unselfish devo- 
tion to truth and to the common welfare, was never greater than 
at the present time. A significant part of this need can be met by 
working out more definite standards of achievement in the social 
science departments of our state universities. If this discussion 
has made a contribution to that end, it has accomplished its 


purpose. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN SOCIO- 


LOGICAL SOCIETY 


The following program has been announced by President 
James P. Lichtenberger for the seventeenth annual mesting of the 
American Sociological Society to be held in Chicago, Illinois, 
December 27, 28, and 29, 1922. At the same time and place the 
following organizations will meet: the American Economic Associa- 
ation, the American Associztion for Labor Legislation, tke American 
Political Science Association, the American Statistical Association, 
and the National Community Center Association. 


Q10C-I2:00 A.M. 


2:00~5:00 P.M. 


8:00 P.M. 


IO0:00-12:00 A.M. 


12:30 P.M. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27 


Registration and Section Meetings 
Joint meeting of the Natioral Community Center Kean 
with the sectcons on Social Research and on Rtral Sociology 


Registration and Section Meetings 
Section on Rural Sociology 
Section on Sczial Research 


Joint meeting with the American Economic Association 
and the American Statistical Association. Presidential Ad- 
dresses: 

James P. LICHTENBERGER, HENRY R. SEAGER, and WILLIAM 
G. ROSSITER. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28 


Division on Social Theory and Social Evolutior. In charge 
of U. G. WEaTHERLY, Indiana University. 

“'Neuro-psychic Technique in Social Evolution.” L. L. 
BERNARD, University of Minnesota. 

“Some Neglected Points in Comte’s Contribution to Social 
Theory.” WALTER B. BcDENHAFER, Washington Univer- 
sity. 

Discussion by CHARLES H. CooLey, University of Michigan; 
FRANKLIN JoHNSoN, Grinnell College; Harry E. BARNES, 
Clark Univerzity. 


Luncheon Conferences 
(a) Conference on Community Problems in oint session 
with the National Community Center Association. 
(5) Conference on Rural Sociology. In charge of Jonw M. 
GILLETTE, University of North Dakota. 
“Training Ruzal Social Workers.” E. L. MORGAN, Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 
Discussion by Dwicut SANDERSON, Cornell University. 
“Rural Sociology as a College Discipline.” PAuL L. VOGT, 
Philadelphia. 
Discussion by W. J. CAMPBELL, International Y.M.C.A. 
College. 
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3:00-5:00 P.M. 


8:00 P.M. 


I0:00-1I2:00 A.M. 


12:30 P.M. 


“Organizing Farmers for Political and Economic Action.” 
CARL B. TAYLOR, North Carolina Agricultural College. 
Discussion by LLEWELLYN MACGARR, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Division on Biological Factors in Social Causation. In 
charge of FRANk H. HANKINS, Smith College. 

“ Individval Differences and Their Significance for Social 
Theory.” Frank H. 

“Presentation of the Doctrine of Evolution in the Social 
Sciences.” W. C. Curtis, Department of Zoélogy, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

“Twins and the Relative Potency of Heredity and Environ- 
ment in Development.” Horatio H. Newman, Department 
of Zodlogy, University of Chicago. 


Foundations of Education in Sociology. In charge of 
DAVID SNEDDEN, Columbia University. 

“Sociology, a Basic Science to Education.” DAVID SNEDDEN. 
“Sociological Foundations of School Control.” WALTER R. 
SmitH, University of Kansas. 

= Sociological Bases of Cultural Education.” CHARLES C. 
PETERS, Ohio Wesleyan University. 


Fripay, DECEMBER 29 


Division on Organization of Social Research. In charge of 
Lucite Eaves, Simmons College. 

“Research Based Chiefly on Field Work: Methods Used in 
the Children’s Bureau.” EMMA O. LUNDBERG, United 
States Children’s Bureau. 

Discussion by Jonn O’Grapvy, Catholic University; IRENE 
FaRNuUM ConRrAD, Helen S. Trounstine Foundation. 
“Getting at Significant Social Situations in Foreign 
Countries,” Epwarp A. Ross, University of Wisconsin. 
“Methocs of Conducting Research Courses for College 
Students.” F. STUART CHAPIN, University of Minnesota. 
Discussion by Eprra ABBOTT, University of Chicago; 
RoBERT E. Caappocx, Columbia University. 


Luncheon Conferences 

(a) Conference on the Teaching of Social Science. In charge 
of Epwarp Cary Hayes, University of Illinois. 

Discussion introduced by Epwarp Cary Haves; CHARLES 
A. ELLWOOD, University of Missouri; RAYMOND G. GETTELL, 
Amherst College; Ross L. Finney, University of Minnesota. 
(b) Conference on the Training of Social Workers. In 
charge of J. E. CUTLER, Western Reserve University. 

“The Tufts’ Report on Education and Training for Social 
Work,” J. L. Gittin, University of Wisconsin. 

“Deductions from a Questionnaire Study of Social Work 
Positions, PAuL T. BEISSER, American Association of Social 
Workers. 

Discussion opened by Porter R. LEE, New York School of 
Social Work; Eprrn ABBOTT, University of Chicago; GEORGE 
B. Mancor, Missouri School of Social Economy. 
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3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Psychic Factors in Social Causation. In Charge 
of Emory S. Bocarpus, University of Southern California. 
“Psychoanalysis and the Subjective in Relation to Soci- 
ology.” W. F- OGBURN, Columbia University. 
Discussion by HERBERT A. MILLER, Oberlin College. 
“Sociologicel Phases of Coercion.” CLARENCE M. CASE, 
Iowa State University. 
Discussion by W. B. BopENHAFER, Washingtor. University. 
“Mental Patterns in Social Evolution.” CHARLES A. ELL- 
woop, University of Missouri. 
Discussion bv L. L. BERNARD, University of Minnesota. 
5:00 P.M. > Annual Meeting of the American Sociological Society. 


7:00 P.M. Annual Dinner. Speakers :, Franklin H. Giddings, Albion 
W.: Small, Edward A. Ross. 


Headquarters.—The headquarters of the American Sociological Scciety will 
be the Auditorium Hotel. Tke rates are as follows: rooms without bath, for 
one occupant $2.so and $3.0c, for two occupants $4.00 and $5.00 per day; 
rooms with private bath, for ore occupant $4.00 and $5.00, for two occupants 
$6.00 and $7.00 per day. Address Mr. J. J. Calvey, Manager, Auditorium 
Hotel, Michigan Blvd. and Congress St., Chicago. 

Reduced Railroad Rates Arrangements have been made with the various 
passenger associations to grant reduced rates of one and one-half fare for the 
round trip to all members of the American Sociological Society and al:ied 
associations, as wel] as members of their families, provided 250 are in attendance 
and present certificates from all the associations. Full fare one way is paid 
for the going journey, and half-fare rate fcr the return trip is secured only 
upon the following conditions: 

The concession is granted by special arrangement. Tickets at the rate 
of the one-way adult tariff fare for the going journey may be obtained only 
on December 23-29 inclusive. Be sure ihat ia purchasing your ticket you request 
a Convention certijicate. Do not make the mistake of asking for a receipt. 
Present yourself at the railroad station for ticket and certificate at least thirty 
minutes before the departure cf your train. Certificates are not kept at all 
stations. If not obtainable at your home station, the agent will inform vou 
at what station they may be obtained. You can in such case purchase a local 
ticket to the station which has certificates in stock, where you can purchase a 
through ticket and at the same lime ask for and obtain a certificate to the place 
of meeting. 

On your arrival at the mezting, present your certificate to the indorsing 
officer, Mr. Ray B. Westerfielc, secretary of the American Economic Associa- 
tion, Bureau of Registration, Cangress Hotel, as the reduced fare for the return 
journey will not apply until you are properly identified, as provided for in the 
certificate. 

If the 250 certificates are presented to the special agent, and your certificate 
is duly validated, you will be entitled up to and including January 3, 1923, to 
a return ticket, via the same zoute over which you made the going journey, 
at one-half of the regular one-way adult tariff from place of the meeting to the 
point at which your certificate was issued. 


Local Committee—Ellsworth Faris, University of Chicago, 
Chairman; Thomas D. Eliot, Northwestern University; and 
Frederic Siedenburg, Loyola University. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


The Sociological Institute of Potnan.—In connection with the socio- 
logical department of the University of Poznan (Poland) a ‘Sociological 
Institute has been established under the direction of Professor Florian 
Znaniecki, formerly lecturer in the University of Chicago. The aims 
of the Institute are: (1) to collect first hand sociological materials which 
will be organized and placed at the disposal of scientific workers; (2) to 
prepare and publish theoretic monographs based upon the materials 
- collected; (3) to train investigators (in connection with the sociological 
seminar of the University); (4) to prepare and publish a general socio- 
logical bibliography. 

The Institute has now four permanent assistants and hopes to increase 
their number if its funds will permit it to do so. Some professors of the 
University are collaborating in the research work in the lines which touch 
their specialties, and a certain amount of collaboration is required of all 
advanced students of the sociological seminar. Research has been 
actually started in the following fields: 

1. Sociology of the working class in connection with the problem of 
production. The Institute collects autobiographies of workers, and 
memoirs and observaticns of intellectuals who are in touch with the 
working class. Besides, two assistants are engaged in investigating 
factory groups, all the workmen working in a given factory being treated 
as‘a social unit and studied both individually and collectively. A study 
of workmen’s economic and political organizations will complete this 
field of research. 

Several comparative monographs based on the materials obtained 
thus far will be ready by the end of the year. 

2. Recent evolution of the family. A competition has been an- 
nounced throughout the country for the best complete history of a family 
during three generations, if possible supported by authentic documents. 
The results will also serve as a basis for monographic papers. 

3. Social conditions of public education. The materials will consist 
chiefly of memoirs of public-school teachers and special studies of the 
social environment of public schools. 
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4. Evolution of the socia: functions of the woman in fami y and public 
life. The research will be based mainly upon unpublishec family and 
court documents from the <ourteentk century down to present times, 
on modern autobiographies and special investigations of individual 
and collective public activities of women. 

5. Delinquency, mainly juvenile delinquency, with special notice of 
war conditions as contributive factors. 

Other investigations are also in view but cannot be begun because 
of the lack of funds resulting from the general impoverishment of the 
country during the war and the many competitive needs connected wth 
the general reconstruction of Polish cultural institutions. For the same 
reasons research is now limited to the territory of Poland. 

Nevertheless the Institute is ready to carry on at a minimal cost 
any sociological research or simply to collect materials on eny problem 
in any country east of Poland, in Russia, the Baltic states or the Balkans, 
by special order of foreign scientists or institutions. It also offers freely 
the use of the first-hand dczuments which it has already collected to 
any scientist who may be interested in them: copies or translations can 
be made and sent anywhere. It will always keep a detailed catalogue 
of the unpublished materials in its possession and mail it on demand 
free of cost. > 

This offer is motivated by the consideration that in sociological 
research, as in certain other “telds of science, e.g., terrestrial magnetism, 
an international co-operaticn has become necessary. No important 
sociological generalization can be reached without extensive compara- 
tive studies carried on in various societies. Meanwhile, it is difficult, 
often impossible, and always very expensive to obtain really valuable 
sociological materials in a foreign country without an adequa-e organiza- 
tion, a complete knowledge of the language and conditions, and a suff- 
cient number of established social relations. Thus the whole work 
should be carried on by a number of independent scientific institutions 
scattered all over the world, communicating, co-operating, and exchan- 
ging their results. 

The Journal of Social Forces —The prospectus of a new sociological 
periodical, the Journal of Social Forces, has recently been received. The 
major articles in the first number of the Journal which appears this 
month are ‘ Measuring Socia. Forces” by Franklin H. Giddings, “ State 
Programs of Public Welfare in the South” by Burr Blackburn, and 
“Newer Developments in Community Organization and Community 
Work” by Jesse F. Steiner. A feature of the new publication is- its 
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“Departmental Contributions” under the following heads: conferences 
for social work; interstate reports from the fields of public welfare and 
social work; the church and social service; inter-racial co-operation; 
national, state, and local country-life programs; progress in town and 
city problems; the work of women’s organizations; and teaching the 
social sciences. 

Associated with Professor Howard W. Odum, the managing editor of 
the Journal of Social Forces, are his colleagues in the department of 
sociology and school of public welfare of the University of North Carolina: 
E. C. Branson, Jesse F. Steiner, Dudley D. Carroll, and Harold D. 
Meyer. The contributing editors include Will W. Alexander, Lee D. 
Bidgood, Ernest W. Burgess, Emory S: Bogardus, E. C. Brooks, Burr 
Blackburn, John L. Gillin, Mrs. Clarence A. Johnson, Gerald W. Johnson, 
Owen R. Lovejoy, Joseph C. Logan, William F. Ogburn, G. Croft 
Williams. 


The American Country Life Association.—The fifth annual conference 
of the Association is held at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
November 9, ro, and 11, 1922. Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield of the 
Massachusetts State Agricultural College is president of the Associa- 
tion. The general theme of the conference, “The Education of the 
Country Community,” is considered under the following heads: educa- 
tion of the country child, adult education in the country community, 
ethical and religious resources of the country community, effective 
rural leadership, and educational values of rural community organization. 


Boston University.—Socioenalysis, an evening course in sociology, is 
offered for the first semester of the college year 1922-23 by Professor 
Ernest R. Groves. The course will consist of a discussion of the social 
development of personality in the light of recent science. Among the 
fall announcements of the University of Chicago Press is a new cee 
The Rural Mind and Social Welfare by Dr. Groves. 


Clark University.—Harry Elmer Barnes, professor of the history of 
thought and culture, has been appointed acting professor of sociology 
pending the appointment of a permanent successor to Professor Frank H. 
Hankins. Professor Barnes is conducting the advanced course in 
systematic sociology. The introductory courses in the department are 
given by three newly appointed instructors, Robert C. Dexter, Albert 
Farnsworth, and John Burke O’Leary. 
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University of Chicago.—-Professor Robert E. Park is studying the 
economic and social organization of European urban communities during 
the Autumn Quarter. | 


Dartmouth College—The Russian Immigrant by Professor Jerome 
Davis of the department of sociology is a recent Macmillan publication. 
Dr. Davis not only spent three years in Russia during the war, but he 
has lately studied the chief Russian colonies in the United States. 


Cotner College-—Professor Ernest W. Lundeen has charge of the 
courses in sociology and eccnomics. 


Denison College-—The University of Chicago Press announces the 
publication of The Negro Press in the United States by Frederick G. 
Detweiler of the department of sociology. 


University of Denver.—The University of Denver has established a 
department of sociology. While sociology has been taught in the uni- 
versity for a number of years it has been done in connection with other 
departments. Professor G. 5. Dow, for the past three years head of 
the department of sociology in Baylor University, has been elected head 
of the new department. 


Indiana University —Dr. Ulysses G. Weatherly spent the summer 
at the University of Colorado where he delivered a series of lectures. 
During his absence the courses in sociology in the summer session at 
Indiana were conducted ty Assistant Professors Thomas Luck and 
Shelley D. Watts. 


University of Kansas.—A volume entitled The History of Social Work 
in the Light of History by Professor Stuart A. Queen has been recently 
published in Lippincott’s sociological series. 


University of Nebraska.—Professor Hutton Webster’s Primitive 
Secret Societies has recently appeared in an Italian version by Dr. R. 
Pettazzoni, of the Royal’ University of Bologna. A Japanese transla- 
tion of the book was published a few years ago. 


Northwestern, University.—Professor E. H. Southerland of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois taught courses in sociology in the summer term. 


University of South Carolina-—Mr. G. Croft Williams, secretary of 
the state board of public welfare of South Carolina, has resigned and 
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accepted the position of adjunct professor of sociology at the University 
of South Carolina. Mr. Williams will offer courses in general and tech- 
nical sociology. 


University of Wisconsin.—Professor E. A. Ross returned in September — 
from Mexico where he spent the summer in the study of social situations. 

Professor J. L. Gillin who for the past academic year has been on. 
leave of absence from the University of Wisconsin, to serve as Educa- 
tional Director of the American Red Cross at Washington, D.C., has 
returned to the University for his regular work in sociology. During the 
past year as Educational Director, he made a study of the courses of 
training for social work in the United States. He visited all of the 
important universities and training schools for social work in the country. 
He was also responsible for a number of institutes for Red Cross secre- 
taries already employed who need further instruction. 


Section on Rural Sociology American Sociological Socteéy.—The 
program for the Section on Rural Sociology, Wednesday, December 27, 
Auditorium Hotel, 2:00 p.m, is as follows: “Sociological Significance 
of the Rural Surveys of the Interchurch World Movement,” Edward 
DeS. Brunner, Director Town and County Survey, Committee on Social 
and Religious Surveys, New York City, 30 minutes; Discussion led by 
Walter Burr, Kansas State Agricultural College, 10 minutes; “Surveying 
the Farmers’ Standard of Life,” E. L. Kirkpatrick, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, 30 
minutes; Discussion led by John M. Gillette, University of North 
Dakota, ro minutes; Round Table Discussion: “Laboratory and Field 
Work for Elementary Courses in Rural Sociology.” How much is 
desirable? What exercises are practicable and beneficial. E. R. 
Groves, Boston University, W. E. Garnett, Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, C. E. Lively, Ohio State University, George H. 
VonTungeln, Iowa State College, 15 minutes each. Business. 
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Civilization in America. An Inquiry by Thirty Americans. Edited 
by Haror E. SteEarys. New York: Harcourt, Erace & Co., 
1922. Pp. 528. $5.co. 

Civilization in America is good summer reading. While it boasts a 
considerable index and for some chapters a really respectable brief 
bibliography, on the whole the volume scarcely anywhere reaches the 

~ level of scholarship. It is primarily a hymn of hate against what is 
called civilization in America. The hymn might have hac more effect 
if its authors had been a little more careful to define what they mean by 
civilization; for civilization is more than politics, or journalism, or 
science, or radicalism, or sex, or advertising, or nerves, cr humor, as 
some of the chapter heads would seem to indicate. Civilization is not 
a table of contents but is a complex, and any judgment upcn it must be 
prefaced by some agreed standard of relative importance between its 
various constituents. | 

Some of the chapters in this volume stand out on the score of quality, 
for example, “Racial Minorities.” The essay on “Radicalism” is one 
of the sanest and. most convincing. Some of the chapters, however, 
are exceedingly slight, for example, those on “Science and Economic 
Opinion.” Some sound sophomoric, witness, “History”; some purely 
journalistic, such as “Mus‘c.” The chapter on “Poetry” is rather 
optimistic; “Philosophy” is most respectfully treated; “Art” shows 
some slight gleam of hope. The writer on the “City” seems to forget 
that cities are not merely an American but rather a world problem. 
The chapter on the Newspaper is the sad, familiar story of decline. 
The chapter on “Sex” should have been labeled “Sex Sophisms”’; its 
corollary on the “Family” is clever and entertaining but not convincing. 
The authors of these two caapters ir particular need to refresh their 
memories by a trip abroad. The dcmestic shortcomings which they 
magnify are really human ard not merely American traits. The writer 
of the chapter on “ Medicine?’ has produced almost as slashing an analysis 
as Bernard Shaw’s preface tc the “Doctor’s Dilemma.” 

While there is much wit and a good many grains of truth in this 
whole symposium or inquiry by thirty Americans, it is unmistakably a 
t jeremiad of youth which repeats again znd again the sad refrain “singular 
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impotence of the creative spirit” as characteristic of America. One is 
inclined to remind these young writers (although their average age, 
including an estimate of the ages of those not given in biographical 
dictionaries, is thirty-nine, they are still to be ranked by their outlook 
as young) that David in his haste declared all men were liars. A cynical 
critic. might’ turn against these authors their own.sad refrain, for it is 
altogether too apparent that Civilization in America is not a triumph of 


the creative spirit. 


ARTHUR J. Topp 
CHICAGO 


Science and Human Affairs. By WINTERTON C. Curtis. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1922. Pp. vii+330. $3.50. 


The Trend of the Race. By Samuet J. Homes. New York: 
“Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1921. Pp. v-+396. $4.00. 


For a decade or.more the biologists have followed the earlier example 
of Professor Huxley and are interesting themselves in the social affairs 
of man. But only recently have they ascended from speculation to 
statistical generalization of an inductive sort in this connection. Both 
of these volumes represent most interesting departures from the earlier 
biological treatment of social affairs. They are more concerned with 
the organization of the social environment than with the breeding of a 
new race; they have entered the realm of sociology from the biological 
approach. i 

Professor Curtis’ volume is the more general in character. He is 
not so much concerned with the details of social adjustment as with the 
general principles which must lie at the basis of social control for the 
improvement of society. The first part of the volume (x15 pp.) is 
devoted to a brief history of science and scientificmethod from the earliest _ 
times to the present. While based on secondary sources, it impresses 
the reviewer as one of the best brief presentations available for the 
intelligent non-technical reader. Part two is in the nature of a cross- 
section view of the problems of science—zodlogical science, by illustration 
—of the present day. He selects the cell doctrine and the theory of 
organic evolution to illustrate typical methods and problems of present- 
day science because he is a biologist. The last (third) part contains 
most of his sociological implications, for it is here that he undertakes 
to draw conclusions from scientific method for public policy. Every- 
where he emphasizes the necessity for tolerance, for rational skepticism 
and for the application of the findings of science to. social organization 
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and control. He does not close his eyes to the obvious imperfections of 
our social order; indeed, he exemplites in himself in a high degree the 
value of the open mind upon which he so constantly insists. Nor does 
he exhibit the usual dogmatism of the biologist when dealing with social 
matters. Only once does he insist upon the merits of the eugenic 
method. He deals with social problems almost wholly from the environ- 
mental side—education. Hə mentions the sociologist but once. He 
mentions instinct not at all. It is worth noting that a biologist can 
write a book dealing with the most fundamental social problems without 
playing at magic with the so-called instincts. 

‘Professor Holmes’ methcd is much more concrete and his problems 
are more specific, having to do mainly with the birth rate, mental ability, 
crime and the vices, intermarriage and miscegination, disease and 
heredity, and the influence of industry and religion upon the breed. 
In the main he emphasizes environmental factors and appeals to instinct 
only thirty-two times. Although he sees much more clearly than most 
biologists that the crude assumption of the operation of the hereditary 
process everywhere without specific evidence is discredited, he falls into 
the curious error of speaking of hereditary syphilis on three different 
occasions (pp. 67,166, 307). He criticizes the uncritical methods of 
C. B. Davenport and his assistants in a very satisfactory manner (pp. 
33-34). Although he has many examples of the pre-natal and pre- 
conceptual influence of alcohol and other drugs, of syphilis and industrial 
poisons (pp. 48, 62, 77, 246, 272-92), he does not clearly distinguish 
between inheritance and pre-conceptual influences (see pp. 291-92). 
His knowledge of social thecry is not as profound as it might be; other- 
wise he would not have spoxen of Henry George as a socialist (p. 98). 
But on the whole this is a most valuable contribution to biological 
sociology. May more of the biologists bring their specialized knowledge 
to bear upon the solution of social problems, and may the sociologists be 
more tolerant of their inadequate knowledge of social psychology and 
social dynamics than the biologists have been of the sociologists’ ignorance 
of the implications of heredi-ary theory for social control—which igno- 
rance was sometimes not as dense as that of the biologists themselves. 


| L. L. BERNARD 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The Mexican Mind. By Wattace THompson. Boston: Little,- 
Brown & Co, 1922. Pp. xi+303. $2.50. 

Thompson’s The Mexican Mind, A Study of National Psychology, 
is well worth reading. It is the most thorough study im its field and iż is 
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important that we as a people should know the Mexican mind. If 
Mexico is to remain as an independent nation with full sovereignty we ` 
must know her psychology in order to avoid trouble and unhappiness 
in our diplomatic dealings with her. If the slogan at Washington 
really is “Through to Panama,” as is often stated, we must understand 
the mental makeup of the twenty million people of Mexico and Central 
America, who will make for us a more difficult and delicate problem than 
we have ever had to face. Mr. Thompson has lived several years in 
Mexico and has been in fairly close contact with people of all kinds and 
conditions. He knows much less of the Indian than he thinks, but he 
knows so much more than the ordinary writer upon Mexico that his 
book deserves serious consideration. He is strongly under the influence 
of Madison Grant and Lathrop Stoddard, but he rather early in the 
book relieves himself of the effects of their virus. Having discharged 
it from his system, he then writes interestingly of Mexican life, 
customs, thought, and character. He sharply distinguishes the three 
elements in Mexico’s population—the Spaniard, the Indian, and the 
Mestizo or Mixed-Blood. He depicts all three and emphasizes the fact 
that all are unlike ourselves. This fundamental fact deserves all 
the emphasis he gives it. His analysis of the character of the Indian 
and of the Mestizo is well made and is, on the whole, sympathetic and 
kindly. He believes, as does everyone who has studied the situation, 
that it is unfortunate that Mexico patterned too closely after our plan 
of government. Both race and history demanded a different form. 
He believes rightly that a strong hand is necessary in any Mexican 
government that is to hold and make advancement. He is right in 
believing that the hope of Mexico lies in the training and education of 
the Indian and the low-ciass Mestizo by the higher, educated class— 
the ilustrados. He is in accord with Toribio Esquivel Obregon. The 
trouble is that for one hundred years of independent national existence 
that class has failed in its duty, as it did through three hundred years 
_ of colonial existence. The great failure of Porfirio Diaz (whom 

Thompson so greatly admires) was that after thirty-five years of absolute 
power he left the Indian as he found him—absolutely ignorant of the 
fact that he is a citizen of a nation. Mr. Thompson lays stress upon 
the idea of the regular development of culture along a single line. His 
old teacher, Professor Fisk, was a culture-evolutionist of the Lewis H. 
Morgan type. So Thompson finds it a sumple matter to locate precisely 
the Mexican in the tabular scheme of four groups and thirteen social 
hungers. Weare, of course, at the top, in the fourth group and possessed 
with the thirteenth social hunger. The Mexican lags far behind. Surely 
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today the tendency of ethnologic thought is away from this single, 
rigid, invariable scheme of developmert. There is no reason to expect, 
there is no reason ‘to desire. that the developed Mexican will be like 
ourselves. Space does not permit a detailed study of Thompson’s 
book. We have said enough to indicate its exceptional irterest. We 
may not even touch many points as important as any of those we 
mention. . 

At times we find him sEpping. Thus, in his admiration for Diaz, 
he attributes many things to the Porfirian régime that surely existed 
long before. He attributes many things to the Aztecs for which they 
were not responsible. Thet “drawn work” is hardly to be credited 
to them. It would be interesting to know where the Aztecs secured 
feathers of “birds of paradise” for their feather-art. That Mr. 
Thompson is not widely read in Mexican literature is evident from 
the passage he devotes to Mexican authors. That Federico Gamboa 
ee be mentioned in that Dassage is eminently just, but why call him 

“a great poet and eassyist’’? These are small matters for criticism, 
but they occur so constantly as to render one doubtful as to the accuracy 
and validity of many statements not so easily detected as errors. In 
calling attention to the minor errors we have no intention of overlooking 
the importance of the discussions and purposes of his work. His spirit 
is good. Though he seems to overestimate our own standards and 
achievements, he means to b2 just and he looks forward with hope. 


FREDERICK STARR 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


What Japan Thinks. Edited by K. K. Kawakami. New York: 
Macmillan, 1921. Pp. 237. $2.00. 

What Japan Wants. By Yosu S. Kuno. New York: ‘Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1921. Pp. 154. $1.00. 

The Influence of the Sea on the Political History of J giim By 
VICE-ADMIRAL G. A. EALLARD, C.B. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 1921. Pp. xvilit311. $7.00. 

What Japan Thinks is a rather ambitious title for a book wkich con- 
sists of a collection of thirteen articles by Japanese writers >n subjects 
largely political in nature. Tae articles for the most part were originally 
written for publication in tha Orient and therefore give the American 
reader an interesting sidelight on the point of view of the Japanese as 
- revealed in their discussion of national and international topics among 
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their own people. The editor has been careful to give a hearing to both 
conservative and liberal writers. In Dr. Oda’s ‘“ Mikadoism,” which is 
a review of The Foundation of the True Japan by Professor Uyesugi, of 
the Imperial University of Tokyo, we get a clear picture of the political 
ideals of old Japan which now seem to be shared by a constantly decreas- 
ing number. In striking contrast to this conservative point of view is 
the discussion of liberalism in Japan by Professor Yoshino, of the Imperial 
University and the criticism of Japan’s constitutional government by 
Mr. Ozaki, formerly mayor of Tokyo. Other articles of special interest 
to American readers are “Japan’s Navalism”’ by Vice-Admiral Sato; 
“Harmony between East and West” by Premier Hara; and ‘ ilo 
of the White Race” by Marquis Okuma. 

What Japan Wants by Professor Kuno, of the University g Cal- 
ifornia, is a compact, readable statement of the Japanese problem and 
is characterized by a spirit of fairness and frankness that at once com- 
mends itself to serious students of Japanese-American relations. The 
first six chapters of the booz discuss what Japan wants in America, on 
the Pacific Ocean, in China, in Korea, in Siberia, and at home. Although 
the author attempts to cover a wide field in a brief compass, it is hard to 
find a more illuminating discussion of the points at issue between Japan 
and America. Especially helpful is the chapter dealing with the present 
situation in Japan, which includes frank statements concerning suffrage, 
labor problems, militarism, Christian missions, and the rights of women. 

The effort of the author to avoid a pro-Japanese point of view is 
seen in the fact that more space is given to a presentation of Japan’s 
sharp diplomatic tactics than to the usual description of the unfriendly 
acts of the Americans on the Pacific coast. In the author's opinion 
peaceful relations between Japan and America can best be promoted 
by a frank recognition that the two peoples cannot amalgamate and by 
maintaining the Pacific Ocean as a boundary line. 

The Influence of the Sea on the Political History of Japan bears only 
indirectly upon the present Japanese problem but nevertheless is of 
great importance for an understanding of the views and feelings of 
Japan as to her rights and duties in the Pacific. In this book Vice- 
Admiral Ballard of the British navy traces the naval history of Japan 
from the destruction of the Armada of Kublai Khan in the thirteenth 
century to the defeat of the Russian fleet during the Russo-Japanese 
war, ‘This historical survey enables the reader to form his own opinion 
of Japan’s reputed militaristic spirit and at the same time makes clear 
why the people of that Island empire have made such strenuous efforts . 
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to build up and maintain an expensive and powerful navy. The author 
is not an alarmist. In his judgment, “the North Pacific is not likely to 
carry the rumble of heavy gunfire in our time if self-control and reasoned 
sense prevail among the leading Powers of the world.” 


J. F. STEINER 
UNIVERSITY OF Woni CAROLINA 


The Press and Politics in Japan. By Kisapur6 Kawasét, Ph.D. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1921. Pp. xiii+-1g0. 
$2.00. 


The Working Forces in Japanese Politics. By Utcar IWASAKI, 
Ph.D. ‘Columbia University Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law,” Volume XCVI, Number 1. Mew York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1921. Pp. 141. $1.50. 


It is refreshing to note the growing tendency among Japanese 
students to utilize the technique of investigation as taught in Western 
universities in painstaking ard objective studies of their own national 
institutions, social, economic, and political. With the exception of a 
few outstanding Western interpreters of Japanese life, among whom 
might be mentioned Lafcadic Hearn and Basil Hall Chamterlain, the 
host of Western writers on Japan have too often given a one-sided 
picture of that country largely because of the tremendous linguistic 
difficulties involved in a study of materials in the Japanese language. 
Unfortunately, also, too many Japanese writers, with of ccurse some 
notable exceptions, seem to aave permitted their national loyalty to 
overbalance their scientific accuracy, or perhaps have not possessed 
the. technique that would enable them to evaluate satisfactorily their 
social and political institutions. 

The two studies of Japanese politics >y Dr. Kawabé and Cr. Iwasaki 
are noteworthy examples of -he best type of recent interpretations of 
Japan written in English by Japanese. American students, eager to 
understand the complex forc2s that are shaping Japan’s destiny, will 
find these volumes full of information of real value. Studies of this 
nature which bear the earmarks of sincerity and accuracy will go farther 
toward breaking down the barriers of misunderstanding that separate 
the East and the West than any number of platitudinous assertions 
of the inviolability of a historic friendship. 
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It is significant that both books.were written by their authors while 
students in the departmenis of sociology in two leading American 
universities. While the titles of the books would seem to classify 
them in the field of political science, they have been written from the 
sociological point of view and are distinct contributions to sociological 
literature. 

In the Preface of The Press and Politics in Japan, it is stated that 
the purpose of the book is to show the influence of the newspaper upon 
Japanese political life. The author in carrying out this purpose not only 
traces the history of journalism in Japan but passes in review the sig- 
nificant events in the political development of that country. The long 
struggle of the press for freedom of expression is forcibly depicted 
as well as the growing influence of the newspaper in molding national 
policies. The American student will regret that there is no discussion 
of the jingo press as a factor in American-Japanese relations. The 
book is well indexed and contains a selected list of books and periodical 
literature in both English and Japanese. 

The Working Forces in Japanese Politics is an unusually clear and 
concise statement and gives evidence of accurate scholarship. The 
American student who has been perpiexed by the uncertain attitude of 
the Japanese in the Limitation of Armaments Conference will find this 
explained as he follows the author’s description of the whirlpool of 
conflicting forces that are contending for mastery in Japan. After a 
brief introduction the body of the book is given over to the discussion 
of the following eight forces: the Emperor, elder statesmen, peers, 
bureaucrats, militarists, political parties, capitalists, and workers. 
The interplay of these forces in Japanese politics from the beginning 
of the Meiji era to the present is described with great skill) The bureau- 
crats led by the elder statesmen and aided by the militarists have made 
Japan what it is today. The new forces looming up above the horizon 
are the political parties backed by the capitalists. Still farther in 
the background are the workers crying out in vain for justice and for a 
right to participate in the formation of national policies. The book 


contains no index but the biographical note with a carefully classified 


list of references is a great aid to the student of things Japanese. 
Both books are a real contribution to our knowledge of Japan and 
can be heartily recommended to Western students. 
J. E. STEINER 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
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Philosophy in the Development of Law. By PIERRE DE TOURTOULON. 
Translated by Martaa McC. Reap; with an editorial preface, 
by Morris R. COHEN; and az introduction by ANDREW A. 
Bruce. (The Modern Legal Philosophy Ser.) New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. 61+563. $5.00. 


This is the concluding volume of the series of Eurosean works 
published in America under the general title, The Modern Lega! Philosophy 
Series. The author was born in France, but is at present Dean of the 
Faculty of Law in the University of Lausanne, Switzerland, where he 
has been a professor of legal history for twenty years. Professor Tour- 
toulon is primarily a studen: of law rather than of philosophy. The 
present volume grew out of an earlier attempt to prepare a manual of 
legal history of which this was to constitute the introduction. Its aim 
given by its author is, (1) to state the philosophic principles of the history 
of law, (2) to give an analysis of the zsychological phenomena which, 
taken as a whole, constitute law, and (3) to examine the mechanism 
which causes these phenomena to succeed one another and b2 combined 
in a relatively undetermined manner. 

The book is divided into three parts: (x) Teleology in the History 
of the Law, (2) Causality in the History of Law, (3) Determinism. 

It is impossible to present even a most summary statement of the 
wide range of matters brought into the discussion, and. the fact that no 
particular school of philosopky is adhered to makes a statement of a 
thesis in such terms difficult. The volume is a careful examination of 
numerous problems and of the claims of rival theories, som2 of which 
are sure to attract the reader, whatever his interest and backzround. 

The sociologist will, perhaps, find his interest centering in the chapters 
dealing with the relation of psychology and the law, law in its relation 
to. the emotional end intellectual life, diseases of legal thinking, social 
psychology and the law, evolution and progress, chance, racz and law, 
the rôle of myths and brocards in the law, etc. Just now, in view of the 
current interest in the ‘‘mstmcts”? In psychology and sociology the 
sociologist might find Tourtolon’s chapter on the emotions and law 
interesting above others. Whatever criticism may be made of 
Tourtoulon’s statement of his case, he is certainly correct in his revolt 
from the purely intellectual aporoach to Jaw in which law was conceived 
as reason and reason only. “For the historian-jurist to make ro attempt 
to penetrate into the emotional life of a people,” says Tourtoulon 
“is to avow his impotence to understand the progress of the lew.” 
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On the other hand, Tourtoulon does not go to the other extreme 
and throw formal logic and metaphysics overboard. He carries ‘his 
analysis from the emotional and irrational stages of legal thought up 
through the “simple rational” into the realm’ of pure law and meta- 
physics. In this rare atmosphere juridical categories and rules of logic 
are objective in-an absolute sense, and therefore independent of the 
` human brain and consequently of psychology. Positive law, on the other 
hand, is always more or less of the earth, earthy. This rather inaccurate 
statement should not be taken for too much, since Tourtoulon is not so 
much elaborating his own philosophic background as recognizing a 
very important fact for the legal historian, namely, that metaphysics 
has always entered into law, as he points out, either in the crude and 
uncollected form of the thoughts of the masses and the ordinary lawyer, 
or in the ordered and systematized forms of legal philosophers. 

Hence, quite aside from one’s agreement or disagreement with Tour- 


toulon’s statements, the book is one that is worth while. It is valuable ` 


as an exhibit of a cautious thinker from the field of law, attempting to 
analyze and to make explicit the background of his legal notions. Those 
who are interested in the law as a social fact will welcome every such 
attempt on the part of anyone charged with any part in the legal system. 
It may encourage lawyers and judges in this country to analyze their 
“minds in the making” and arrive with Tourtoulon, at a “kindly, 
scrupulous, and searching scepticism which might well be the best 


instrument of progress for humanity.” 
WALTER B. BODENHAFER 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY - 


The Play Movement in the United States. A study of community 


recreation. By CLARENCE E. RAINWATER. Chicago: The . 


University of Chicago Press, 1922. Pp. xi+371. $2.75. 

This latest contribution to the literature of the recreation field is a 
much-needed one. It is entirely historical and descriptive in character 
without any attempt at a theoretical or philosophical treatment of the 
subject. The material assembled does, however, give an excellent 
account of the way in which the play movement has developed in the 
United States and the functions and aspects which have at different 
stages of the movement been emphasized. 

In style and minuteness of definition and analysis the document 
bears many ear-marks of the doctorial dissertation which it is. The 


- 
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term play is defined as “a =code of behavior, either individual or col- 
lective, involving pleasurable activity of any kind not undertaken for 
the sake of a reward beyonc¢ itself and performed during any age period 


©“: of the individual, the particular action being determined at a given 


time by the somatic structure and social attitudes of the agent in con- 
junction with the life of the group or groups of which he is a member.” 
The movement whose development is described is, therefore, a much 
more comprehensive thing tran merely the payeroune movement, com- 
prising as it does those activities carried on “in social and community 
centers, In community mua drama, and pageantry, and in community 
service and organization.” 

The starting-point of the play movement in the United States is 
fixed in the sand gardens of Boston in 1885: From that point on down 
to the year of writing, the evolution of the movement, in both structure 
and function, is carefully traced. There will be no question that 
Professor Rainwater has well established his thesis that we have here 
a clear example of a phase of social evolution. 

As an addition to the slowly growing body of literature on play and 
recreation, this contribution is undoubtedly a useful one. It presents 
a body of historical and descriptive material that will not need to be 
assembled again. While there is nothing profound and striking in its 
presentation, all students in this field have been put in Professor Rain- 
water’s debt for a careful picce of work that will be highly valuable for 
classroom instruction and general reading. 

There is one point in which the accuracy of a statement may be 
questioned. On page 223 the agricultural clubs organized among boys 
and girls of rural districts are referred to as “efforts to organize juvenile 
play.” Most agricultural leaders have regarded these clubs as essentially 
educational in origin and function rather than recreational. 

The volume has a well-selected Bibliography and a comprehensive 


Index. 
Gas C. Norra 
Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 


Personnel Relations in Industry. By A. M. Stmons. New York: 
Ronald Press Co., 192r. Pp. xi+341. $3.00. 

In the primary stages of the development of a new field of knowledge 
progress is facilitated by the early publication of the opinions and 
experiences of persons interested in the field. Immature and tentative 
though these publications may be, they yet provide materials out of 
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which a foundation and a theory of more substantial qualities may be 
formulated. In the field of personnel relations the literature of this 
primary sort has already attained such a volume that it would seem 
that the time is at hand when we should expect a closer sifting and 
analysis of facts and principles. Since the author of this volume feels 
that he has, in considerable measure at least, succeeded in setting forth 
such a body of scientific principles and method, his work should be 
evaluated on this basis. 

In common with the greater number of recent writers in the field, 
the author appears guilty of having greatly oversold his subject. He 
writes unhesitatingly of scientific laws when many of us can see only 
hypotheses. ‘This criticism is especially applicable to his discussion of 
“human nature,” which he conceives to. be the basic characteristic of 
his treatise. He accepts as established the analysis of human nature in 
terms of instincts and closely formulates his principles of management 
around them. Further psychological research may sustain this analysis, 
but so long as it remains so highly controversial among psychologists 
themselves, it would seem more fitting that the student in personnel 
relations should consider the contributions of the psychologists as 
hypotheses rather than data. 

In many respects this work has high merit. It is admirably organ- 
ized, well written, and is replete with concrete facts from experience. 
The author has brought to this task the contributions gained in almost 
a quarter of a century of experience in “nearly all phases of the labor 
movement.” Throughout it is a convincing argument for a progressive 
and publicly responsible spirit in management. 

Students in the field of personnel relations will find this book worthy 


of careful study. 
R. W. STONE 


STATE UNIVERSITY oF Iowa 


The Human Factor in Business. By B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1921. Pp. ix+176. 
$2.00. 


One cannot read this latest couteibution by Mr. Rowntree without 
being cheered by the prospect of a brighter future in the field of industrial 
relations. As an exposition of the progressive experiences of a large 
and successful industrial organization, it ranks as a classic. The reader 
must be impressed throughout this book by the practical businesslike 
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standards upon which the personnel policies are based and by means of 
which they are evaluated. I» formulating the ends of industry, however, 
no intelligent radical goes ferther than does Mr. Rowntree. His plan 
is neither that of the doctriraire theorist nor that of the sentimentalist, 
but rather that of a business man who looks upon business management 
as a stewardship; who thinks that industry should be regarded not 
primarily as a means of promoting the welfare of particular groups or 
individuals but as a great national service. 

In the main, the book is an exposition of the policies end methods 
developed in his cocoa works at York, England, for handling the problems 
of wages, hours, security, working conditions, and joint control of 
industry. The experiences described are submitted as a type of the ` 
spirit, ideals, and policies that must actuate business management if 
the system of free contract is to prosper under modern conditions. 

This work is a notable addition to the literature of personnel adminis- 


tration. 
- R. W. STONE 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IGWA 


Socialism: An Analysis. By Ruporr Eucken. ‘Translated by 
Josera McCase. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1922. 
Pp. 188. $2.75. i 


This review of the socialist ideal from the standpoint of hs “practical 
idealism” or activism by Protessor Eucken is very interesting as showing 
the clash between some modern ideas and the idealistic traditions that 
largely underlie our orthodox religious creeds. The calm philosophic 
attitude, the courtesy and corsideration, the recognition of very consider- 
able merits in the socialistic ideal make a very pleasant impression on 
the reader. The translation is smooth and the printing and makeup 
of the book fairly sumptuous 

The author condemns sccialism as naturalistic as contrasted with 
an independent, transcenden-al spiritual world that is serene and high 
above mundane, material imterests. This upper world reaches down 
through the instreaming spirit into great individuals whose efforts 
controlled by this spirit constitute the scle hope of redeeming a world 
of short-sighted, brutal, steuggling men unable otherwise to grasp 


human life as a whole. 
Victor E. HELLEBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS : 
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The Modern Ku Klux Klan. By HENRY P. Fry. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co., 1922. Pp. viiit+-259. $2.00. 
For two years much has been heard throughout this country of the 


modern Ku Klux Klan, and now comes this book, written by a news- . 


paper man, which gives the history of the organization, traces its growth, 
and attempts to show it in a sinister light. It is the author’s contention 
that the Klan is dangerous because of its endeavor to set up within the 
legally constituted government an “‘invisible empire” which seeks to 
draw members by preying upon their religious and racial feelings. 
The case against the Klan is clearly made, although the true and under- 
lying significance of it all is not well developed. The author does not 
draw the inevitable conclusion that the Klan is as perfect an example 
of crowd-mindedness as the psychologist or sociologist could hope to 
have for observation and study. The facts given show clearly the 
manner in which the Klan functions to provide an opportunity for 
misfits, morons, and the socially unsuccessful to compensate for their 
own inferiority, and how it enables them by becoming members of the 
crowd to enhance their feelings of self-importance. It is gratifying, no 
doubt, for thousands who have never achieved anything in life to bam- 
boozle themselves into thinking that they are essential parts of a move- 
ment that is “roo per cent American” and which is preventing this 
nation from going over the brink of destruction. With the aid of a 
mask and a white robe, and urged on by the mystery of a fiery cross, 


they can find a vent for their suppressions and project their self- . 


antagonisms on to the helpless victims whom they attack. Wrapped 
in a closed system of ideas, they twist circumstances so as to justiiy 
their outrages, and actually seek praise for the high-handed manner in 
which they protect “the sanctity of the home,” “pure womanhood,”’ 
“the superiority of the white race,” and other equally glittering gen- 
eralities. The deplorable fact is, as the author’s data makes evident, 
that the Klan sets up ar. oganization that is perfectly adapted to crowd 
thinking, and actually depends for existence upon this crowd thinking. 

‘The author is on safe ground when he argues that the menace of the 
Kian is in the fact that its abstract aims, and its strict limitation of 
membership to native born, white, Protestant Gentiles can be interpreted 
in such a way as to cloak any particular hate that a Klan member may 
be harboring in his mind. He sees, too, and clearly, that the existence 
of a masked group acting as an extra-legal agent gives opportunity for 
any band of lawless individuals to don the regalia, go out into the night, 
engage in the venting of personal animosities and then to shift the blame 
by making it appear that the Klan was responsible for the activity. 


~ 
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In spite of the fact that the book is poorly written, it does contain 
material from which the sociologist can draw significant conclusions. 
The facts gathered by the author show in a concrete manner the way 
in which pluralistic behavior may become perverted. 


Matcotm M. WILLEY 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY . 


The Farm Bureau M ovement. By ORVILLE MERTON Kitt. New 
York: Macmillan, 1521. Pp. 282. $2.00. 


Mr. Kile has written the first book on the most important agri- 
cultural organization of the past thirty years, the farm bureau. The 
author describes how the county agricultural agent system developed 
in the South, and how the ferm bureau was created as an organization 
of farmers to support the work of the county agents when they were 
first established in the North. He is primarily concerned with the 
farm bureau movement as a farmer’s organization, and he somewhat 
obscures its origin and social significance by introducing his discussion 
- with a comparison with early agricultural organizations, and chapters 
on “Why Farmers Organize,” and: “The Rise of the Co-operatives.” . 
The transition of the county farm bureau from a county organization 
for carrying on agricultural extension work to a part of a national 
agrarian movement is the author’s theme, but his work is of most value 
as a history of the organization and sudden ‘rise in influence of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation during the past two years. A good 
account is given of its objectives and methods, and of recent achieve- 
ments. One of the most valuable sections of the book is the discussion 
of the “strengths and weaknesses” of the farm bureau movement, and 
a comparison with other farmers’ organizations .and organized labor. 
The book is most timely in giving the American public a clear and 
critical account of a movement which promises to rival the American 
Federation of Labor as a force in our national life. A few inaccuracies 
have been noted: Dr. W. J. Spillman never had any supervision of the 
work of Dr. S. A..Knapp,.as stated on page 78, nor did Sears, Roebuck 
and Company assist with funds for the employment of county agents 
as stated in a note on page 33. The book deals with an organization 
which will repay the most thorough sociological study, for it has a 
potential influence for social organization which has hardly been realized. 


by the American people. 
DWIGHT SANDERSON 
‘ CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Village and Town Life in China. By Kew Kom Leone and Li 
Kunc Tao. London: Allen and Unwin, 1915. Pp. 168. 5s. 


Village Government in British India. By Joan Matruat, with a 
Preface by SIpNEY WEBB. London: T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 
1915. Pp. xix+e2rr. 4s. 6d. 

Land and Labour in a Deccan Village. By Haro~p H. MANN. 
University of Bombay Economic. Series No. 1. London and 
Bombay: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1918. 
Pp. v+184. 5s. Er 

Some South Indian Villages. By GILBERT SLATER. “University 
of Madras Economic Studies,’ Vol. I. London, Bombay, 
Madras, New York: Oxford University Press, 1918. Pp. 265. 

Local Government in Ancient India. By RADAHAKAMUD MOOKERJI. 
“Mysore University Studies, Historical Series I.” Oxford, 
1919. Pp. 229. 12s. 6d. 


In recent studies the writer has happened: on the foregoing works, 
which, although they are not new, do not seem to have been noticed in 
this Journal or to have been brought to the attention of rural sociologists 
in America. ‘These books give us new insight into the social life of 
the Far East and will merit study by all who are interested in a broad 
understanding of the rural community: The first two titles are by 
former students of the London School of Economics and illustrate the 
broad reach of its studies. 

Village and Town Life in China is the best thing on the subject 
since Smith’s Village Life in China, and supplements it admirably. 
Part I, by Mr. Leong, is on the village and Part II, by Mr. Tao, is on 
the town. The discussion oi the family system, the ideals of education, 
the clan, and the temple, give us a view of these institutions through 
the eyes of natives who Lave had the advantages of a Western education, 
but who still see the values of their own culture. The discussion of 
education is particularly challenging to American educators. ' 

Mr. Matthai’s discussion of local government in British India covers 
the whole subject admirably, and the Preface by Sidney Webb contains 
suggestions of value. A general sketch of village government is followed 
by chapters on “Education,” “Poor Relief,” “Sanitation,” ‘Public 
Works,” “Watch and Ward,” and “Administration and Justice.” 
This is the best summary of the Indian village since Baden-Powell’s 
The Indian Village Community. 
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Dr. Mookerji’s study of Local Government in Ancient India, supple- 
ments the last title and covers some of the same historical zround, but 
more fully. It is drawn from epigraplical sources and reveals a unique 
system of local government. 

Dr. Mann’s Life and Labour in œ Deccan Village is a monograph 
of the economic life of a village near the Poona Agricultural College 
and gives detailed statistical evidence with regard to the system of farm 
management and the standard of living, as well as much information on 
the social situation. | 

Dr. Slater’s studies of South Indian villages, consist of economic and 
= social studies of a number of villages made by himself and his students, 
and give a wealth of detail compiled with social insight. A schedule used 
in making the studies is given and they form.a model for such studies 
by others. Although they deal more largely with the economic side 
of village life, the social situation is well described, though more from 
a structural than a functional standpoint. If teachers in all parts of 
the world could secure such studies through their students and the 
best of them could be so edited and published, we would socn have real 
sources for the comparative study of the present social significance of the 


rural community. 
-Dwicut SANDERSON 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


A Lithuanian Village. By Leon Kosrin. New York: Brentano’s, 
1920. Pp. x+193. $1.75. i 

This is a volume of sketches which introduces us into tae intimate 
life of Jewish community in a Lithuanian village. Aside from the liter- 
ary charm of the sketches themselves, the book is a valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of the cultural backgrounds of the most enterprising 
and vigorous elements among our recent immigrants, the F.ussian and 
Polish Jew. In recent years a number of autobiographies -ike that of 
Rose Cohen’s Out of the Shacow and Wary Antin’s The Promised Land 
have introduced us into the inner life of the Ghetto as it is reflected in 
the life of the younger generation of Jewish immigrants in this country. 
' These sketches, first published in Yiddish for a Jewish audience with 
whom the memories of the old country are still fresh, take the reader 
back, in a series of vivid pictures, into the life of the village from which 
our Mary Antins, Rose Cohens, and all the younger generation who have 
contributed so much to tne literature of our cosmopolitan New York 
life sprang. . An introduction by the trenslator indicates that the author 
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of these sketches has a long literary history as a playwright, story 
writer, and translator in the Yiddish. This is the first of his books, all 
of which were written in this country, to be translated into English. 


Rospert E. Park 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Principles of Ante-naial and Postnatal Child Physiology, Pure 
and Applied. By W. M. FELDMAN. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1920. Pp. xxvii+694. $10.50. 


This book may be regarded as of decided interest to the sociologist 
for two reasons, among cthers. First, it illustrates liberally the tendency 
of the sciences to become quantitative instead of merely qualitatively 
descriptive. Many pages—almost whole chapters—are given over to 
mathematical formulae and ‘equations which express the data of the 
physiological processes in such form that they can be employed by the 
clinician and practitioner, as well as the research man. What has 
already happened in physics and chemistry is in process in physiology, 
which is now being made over largely into pure and applied mathematics. 
Similar tendencies are, of course, within view in sociology, but they still 
remain largely tendencies because of the continued lack of adequate 
mathematical method. 

The second value of this book to the sociologist is the abundant 
material here afforded for pushing the analysis of environmental influ- 
ences back into the earliest stages of the development of the child. Such 
data are here made availabie to the sociologist without the necessity of 
going laboriously through a mass of materials scattered through many 
reports, bulletins, and journals in several languages. As an example of 
method of organization the book may also be suggestive to the sociologist. 


L. L. BERNARD 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Christian Socialism, 1848-1854. By CHARLES A. Raven, M.A., 
Fellow and Dean of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. New 
York: Macmillan, 1920. Pp. 396. $6.50. 

This is an admirable piece of historical writing. The Christian 

Socialist Movement though apparently restricted and short-lived takes 

an encyclopedic importance under the ‘treatment of the author since he 
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traces its facts and implications over a wide field of social and religious 
history in England and France. While the work is kept close to sources 
throughout, these are hand’2d with great skill and held in constant 
subjection to the demands of the finished narrative. There are few 
graces of style or resources of insight lacking in the author’s work. 
The attention of the reader is held throughout. In fact the author 
succeeded in making his reader the contemporary of his subject. This 
gives his work both value anc charm. 

The sketches of the founders of Christian Socialism, Ludlow, Maurice, 
Kingsley, and Mansfield, and as well the accounts of later cutstanding 
recruits, particularly Hughes and Neale, are like etchings. Their 
temperamental differences, particular talents and harmony of purpose, are 
set forth very attractively. 

The bearings of the work of Robert Owen, the French Socialists, 
the Chartist Movement, the <eginnings of insight in religious and social 
England into the horrors of poverty, and the spiritual implications of 
poverty; the attempts of Maurice and his friends to set forth co-operation 
in theory and in fact as the economic and social expression of the gospel 
are described with sympathetic yet critical understanding. The prac- 
tical efforts of the leaders of the Christian Socialist Movement to express 
their Christian idealism in act] produczive and distributive co-operative 
enterprises and their attempts to adjust the Movement to the spirit and 
aims of the awakening labor class are discussed with a discrimination 
that is in keeping with the high quality of the work throughout. 

The author holds that <he contribution of the whole Christian 
Socialist Movement to moral progress in industrial life is considerable. 
He credits to that movement a most wholesome influence in the develop- 
ment of efforts to educate w-rking men, the development of Friendly 
Societies, the re-enforcement of the demand for sanitary reform and 
better housing for the poor, and in the recognition of the high value of 
industrial co-operation as one 2f the factors in effective social reform. 

So long as social antagonisms endure, becoming sharper as lize becomes 
more complex and united, it will be increasingly difficult to describe any 
aggressive movement with impartiality. Full insight usually involves 
partiality yet the author of thiz work has given an impartial estimate of a. 
Movement that was associated with intense antagonisms. So long as 
men like Maurice live and lead, they will baffle analysis, and no one will 
account for them, to universe. satisfaction. Yet the author's account 
of the place of Maurice in the Movement is most satisfying. Many 
years ago a student of Maurice said of Lim that in all that he wrote his 
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sentences were clear but his pages were obscure. The separate parts 
of his character are simple enough but the aggregate remains difficult to 
understand. The volume is very well worth reading and re-reading. 


WILLIAM J. KERBY 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Rural Organization. By WALTER Burr. New York: Macmillan, 
1921. Pp. xi-+250. $2.25. | : 
, The thirteen chapters of this book are grouped into three parts: 
Part I, “General Principles, Organizations, ‘and Institutions”; Part II, 
“Community Economic Functions’; Part TI, “Community Social 
Functions.” In the first part an effort is made to define organization, 
community, and its functions, to describe typical national organizations, 
and to indicate the proper relations institutions should sustain to one 
another. The second discusses organized community activities in 
relation to farm-production, marketing, securing supplies, finance and 
communication, and transportation. Part IIT deals in a similar manner 
with education, sanitation and health, recreation, beautification, and 
home-making. Religion, which rightfully belongs with the last group, 
through some curious fancy of the author, is put under national organiza- 
tions. . 

The activities considered are rather meagerly and superficially 
treated throughout; in tact, so much so that the book falls far short of 
what one expects. The discussion of such topics as the farm bureau 
and loca] credit associations, for example, omits so many vital facts that 
no adequate idea is conveyed. Illustrative instances are drawn too often 
from Kansas, the authcr’s state, to be either interesting or altogether 
typical. 

The book is carefully outlined and well-written. Here and there it 
utters words of wisdom. It is readable, but contributes scarcely 


anything new to our knowledge of the subject. 


NEWELL L. Sums 
AMHERST, MASSACHUSETTS 


Our Revolution. Essays in Interpretation. By Victor S. YARROS, 
Boston: Badger. Pp. 251. $2.50. 
The author presents in this collection of thoughtful essays the 
views of “an independent radical.” The essays have previously 
appeared in various publications at different times. They are not closely 
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connected and there is occasional duplication of treatment. To the 
reviewer the most significant of the essays are: “Human Progress: The 
Idea and the Reality”; “A Neglected Opportunity and Duty in Journal- 
ism” urging an endowed press; and the last three chapters analyzing 
the Russian situation and presenting a severe condemnation of bolshev- 
ism and the soviet system. The soviet system is condemned out of the 
mouth of Lenin himself whose description is quoted, a “dictatorship of 
the proletariat, supported by the poorest peasants.” ‘‘The soviet form 
of government,” comments the author, “is higher and better because it 
disfranchises the middle class, because it disfranchises the richer peasant 
who shares the sentiments of the middle class, and because it puts 
supreme control in the hands of the city workers.” “The soviet form of 
government is neither demccratic nor rational. It is government by 
accidental groups, by disorderly assemblies, by haphazard arrangements. 
It is government by usurpers and pretenders who may or may not choose 
to obey a dictatorship of the so-called proletariat, which in turn is led 
by a small group of remorseless non-proletarian dogmatists and social 
bigots” (p. 211). Again íp. 248), “To sum up: Everything character- 
istic of bolshevism is wrong, unscientific, and impossible. Bolshevism 

„is Prussianism in another form. It is equally opposed to democracy, to 
liberty, to evolution. It is merely the substitution of the tyranny of 
the Agnostic and Socialist Lenin for that of the monarchist and ortho- 
dox Nicholas Romanoff. Lenin is sincere—so was Romanoff.”’ 


ROBERT Fry CLARK 
Pacretc UNIVERSITY 


The Larger Socialism. By BERTRAM BENEDICT. New York: 
Macmillan, 1921. Pp. 243. $2.50. 

What Is Socialism? By james Epwarp Le Rossicnot. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Ce., 1921. Pp. x+627. $2.09. 


The first of the foregoing books is written by a convinced socialist 
who has had practical experience as a soap-box orator and campaigner 
for the Socialist party. He frankly reccgnizes and sets forth the hamper- 
ing, nay, the paralyzing effect of the Marxian ideology on the efforts of 
the workers who are trying to win over converts to the party. Instead 
of trying to show, for instance, the greater productiveness of the socialist 
economic organization over the present wasteful and ineffective capitalist 
organization they confine their efforts to repeated reiteration of the 
Marxian formulas. ; . 
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Mr. Benedict is another instance of a Socialist jarred awake by the 
crisis of the Great War and his book is an attempt to reconstruct the 
strategy of socialist campaigning by broadening the outlook. and con- 
sidering carefully the actual situation in the United States. The broader 
minded socialists should welcome such a champion as Mr. Benedict. His 
book has an effect like opening a window and allowing fresh air to enter 
a room filled with air overheated and stale irom having been repeatedly 
breathed by the occupants: 

The other book is a concise refutation of the Marxian ideas from the 
orthodox economic standpoint. It has a well-selected bibliography of 
books in English. 

Victor E. HELLEBERG 

UNIVERSITY oF Kansas 


Society and T is Problems. An Introduction to the Principles of 
` Sociology. By Grove SAMUEL Dow. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., r¢22. Pp. xiv-+s5o4. $2.75. 


- This is a summary gathered from the available sociological text- 
book literature. It is well done as the average textbook. It is rather 
commonplace and supericial having no distinctive view-point or method. 
It will not help the average student to help himself nor will it arouse any 
enthusiastic effort on the part of the student but rather tend to make 
him feel that he has covered the whole field of sociology and therefore 
need trouble about it no further. The author’s own description follows. 

After taking up the deanition of sociology, the author discusses one by one 
certain of the fundamental problems. First comes a study of population, 
birth and death rates, and movements of population. This leads to those 
perplexing elements, immigration, the overcrowding of cities and race antagon- 
isms. The next two parts deal with society and its problems from within— 
the evolution of the family and the home, religion, ethics, and education, 
social control and organization. Then come its maladjustments, poverty, 
crime, immorality, and the treatment of defectives. 


Victor E. HELLEBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Education in Recent Sociology. By Josep T. Wurms, Ph.D. 
Salem, Mass.: Newcomb & Gauss, Printers, 192r. Pp.iv+81. 
This reprint of seven articles which appeared in Education last year, 
called by the author “but a preliminary study,” marks an advance 
in the correlation between education and sociology. Six men “who are 
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primarily sociologists” are selected, namely, Ward, Cooley, Todd, 
Ellwood, Ross, and Hayes, and to each a chapter is given. 

The central idea from, Ward is the importance of knowledge in “the _ 
conscious direction of social processes”? and the great waste of “talent 
among the masses” for lack of knowledge. Cooley sees the school as 
“a primary group where perscns live together in a common consciousness 
of interests and aims.” Todd finds that “social progress requires a 
type of personality whose dominant interest centers in the social service 
ideal.” “Social education is therefore the fundamental method of 
progress.” In his exhibit of Ellwood’s ideas the author says: “There 
is an Inspiring optimism to the educator in the researches of social 
psychology. His work takes'on a deeper significance. He finds that 
education persistently and scientifically applied will achieve great 
results in the advance of the human racé, and that it is the only thing 
that will.” From Ross seven sociological principles are selected for 
exposition, the last one being “education as protection agdinst mob 
mind.” In Hayes the distinctive feature is direct moral training as a 
means of social control. 

The final chapter is “ Ecucational Sociology.” The author names 
three factors as important for this subject: ‘‘(a@) A study of the theories 
and principles of sociology”: “ (b) Sociology furnishes us with social 
aims. These aims provide the underlying purposes of education”; 

-“ (c) The school is the main agency for the realization of social aims.” 
F. R. Crow 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Osugoss, WIS. 


Rural Child Welfare. Under the direction of EDWARD N. CLOPPER. 
New York: Macmillan, 1922. Pp. 355. $3.00. 


This book is one of a series of surveys of child welfare made by the 
National Child Labor Committee. It is the first one, however, which 
deals exclusively with the rural problem. It is based on conditions: 
existing in West Virginia. The principal subjects handled in the book 
are “The Rural Home,” “Child Labor on Farms,” “Rural School 
Attendance,” “Dependency and Delinquency,” “Taxation and the 
Child,” and “Child Welfare Laws.” 
The book is filled with much useful illustrative material and makes 
excellent summaries as well ¿s recommendations for constructive work. 
The introductory chapter makes a valuable statement of standards of 
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- child welfare, while the ee ee outlines a } program of child- 
' welfare legislation. 

That conditions in rural districts are in serious need of improvement 
is clearly demonstrated by the facts presented and that an adequate 
program of constructive work has heretofore not been attempted is 
equally evident. The recommendations on the whole seem well adapted 
to the needs of the state, but it is unfortunate that the National Child 
Labor Committee should be sponsor for a statement such as the following 
in regard to the unmarried mother: “If the mother does not care to have 
the court declare the name of the father of her illegitimate child, it should 
remain undeclared forever.” A number of valuable tables are given in 
the Appendix. 

This survey should be valuable not only to West Virginia but to 
other American states as well in that the conditions presented in the 
book are without doubt very similar to those that may be found in other 


parts of the country. - 
GEORGE B. MANGOLD 
THe Missouri SCHOOL oF Socrat Economy 


London of the Future. By The London Society under the Editorship 
of Sr Aston Weps, K.C.V.O., C.B., P.R.A. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1921. Pp. 286. $15.00. 


London, including under that term the whole area under the control 
of the metropolitan police system, had a population at the last census 
of seven and a quarter millions, Present-day writers assure us, however, 
that the actual “effective” population, including in that number all the 
people whose daily occupations take them to and from the city, is prob- 
ably eight millions and more. This is a larger population than the 
combined populations of Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. 
London is a nation within a nation. 

Not only has this population of London increased steadily for more 
than a hundred years but the complexity of the relations in which every 
individual in this vast community is bound to every other has multiplied 
at an equal or even greater ratio. 

But London is not only the capital of a great nation; it is the capital 
of a vast empire, the limits and responsibilities of which have been 
enormously increased as a result of the world-war. No such concentra- 
tion of population, of power, and of responsibility has ever existed before 
or is ever likely to exist again—for the process of decentralization which 
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has already begun in London seems to reflect a similar process that is 
taking place in the empire itself. It is just the fact that London today 
seems to be the extreme expression of all that is characteristic and 
fundamental in modern life, which lends a peculiar interest to this 
first volume of the London Society, London of the Future. 

The London Society, it should be said, was organized in February, 
1912, in order “to interest Londoners in London ” so that they might see 
the importance not merely cf improving the conditions of life in their 
city but that improvements undertaken “shall be part oi one great 
scheme, and so give a unity end completeness to London improvements 
of the future which have beer denied her in the past.” 

The whole volume, althcugh the separate chapters are written by 
experts, is not, as might be expected, a treatise but a prospectus. It 
presents a picture of the size and complexity of the problem, rather 
than a definite program for action. It is just this that lends a special 
interest to this volume at a time when all our great cities are seeking to 
arouse a new and wider interest of citizens in city life, and are also looking 
forward to the formulation cf some large plan which will correlate all 
our present groping efforts at reform and give our future progress the 


character of an orderly marcà. 
ROBERT E. Park 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The History of Public Pocr Relief in Massachusetts, 7620-1920. 
By Rosert W. Kerso. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1922. 
Pp. 200. $2.50. 

A volume on the story of the Massachusetts poor laws by the president 
of the National Conference of Social Work and the former executive of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Charities will receive a generous 
welcome. From his own close connection with the. Massachusetts 
poor law of the present day, the author is able to interpret the past 
in the light of the present as well as the present in the light of the past. 
The history of philanthropy is perhaps always best written, because it 
is best understood, by social workers. 

Mr. Kelso’s history will inevitably be compared with The History 
of Poor Laws of Massachusetts and New York, written nearly thirty years 
ago by Dr. John Cummings and published by the Americar Economic 
Association. The method of treatment adopted in the two volumes is 
quite different. Dr. Cummings adopted the chronological method and 
followed through all legislation that could be included under the rather 
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comprehensive term of “poor laws” by periods divided as follows: prior 
to 1692, 1692-1789, 17&9, 1851, 1851-95. Dr. Cummings introduced 
his study by a brief account of the English poor law and concluded with 
a discussion of administrative method in cities and towns covering 
“boards of overseers” and “outdoor relief administration.” 

Mr. Kelso has discarded the chronological for the subject or topical 
method and this method has its disadvantages as well as its advantages. 
His chapters cover such subjects as the following: “Inhabitancy and the 
Genesis of the Settlement Law” (chap. ili), “The Modern Law of Legal 
Settlement in Massachusetts” (chap. iv), “The Town’s Poor” (chap. v), 
“ Absorption of Relief Functions by the State” (chap. vi), and others. 
The difficulties involved in this method of treatment are seen in passing 
from chapter iv to chapter v. The former deals with such recent laws 
as those of 1911, 1917, etc., and closes with a reference to a court decision 
of rg18. It is, of course, confusing to be thrown back again in the 
following chapter to the subject of the town’s poor and the problem of 
relief in the seventeenth century. Similarly, the reader leaves the recent 
operations of the Homestead Commission in chapter vi to be taken back 
in chapter vii to the care of abandoned children in 1636 and 1645. 

As a chronicle, the history of Dr. Cummings is simpler and more 
readable. Mr. Kelso, however, has gone beyond a mere chronicle of 
the legislation. He has studied the laws not only on the statute book 
but in operation, and he is competent to pass judgment upon whether 
they worked well or ill. He has reviewed the various public documents 
of Boston and Massachusetts in which the operation of the poor laws was 
reported on from time to time, and he has made a careful study of the 
decisions of the courts which so frequently were called upon to pass on 
the vexed question of “settlement.” 

One of the most interesting chapters of Mr. Kelso’s book is that deal- 
ing with the growth of the state charitable administration. It may be 
questioned whether it is not misleading to call this chapter “The Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare,” since the older title, “State Board of Charities,” 
is so much more familiar to‘the vast majority of readers. An excellent 
account is given in this chapter of the attitude of the early board to the 
system adopted so extensively by our American states of public subsidies 
to private charities. The first members of the Massachusetts board 
after a survey of the then-existing poor relief system of Massachusetts 
recommended that the “state should not extend her institutional system 
but should rather subsidize private charities which would do the work 
instead.” Mr. Kelso well says: “This plan, it adopted, would have 
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embarked the State upon that same troubled sea of public subsidies 
which has left the States of New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, 
among others virtually at the mercy of a swarm of lobbying Cirectorates, 
seeking by all means known to politics to secure a share cf the State 
grants” (p. 152). ` The story of the escape of Massachusetts from the 
endiess nightmare of charity subsidies is one worth telling, and Mr. 
Kelso’s experience as a social worker has helped him to tell it well. 

On the whole, Mr. Kelso has assembled an immensely valuable collec- 
tion of material dealing with the history of the poor laws and their 
administration in one of the states in which the care of the poor has had 
a long .and interesting history. To attempt to cover this history in a 
volume of two hundred pages is to leave much unsaid. But Mr. Kelso 
has broken much new ground and written a useful and interesting book 
even if there remains room fcr a later and more elaborate treatment of 


the subject. 
EDITH ABBOTT 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


America and the Balance Sreet of Europe.. By JOHN FOSTER Bass, 
LL.B., F.R.G.G. and Harotp Grenn Movutrton, Ph.D. 
New York: Ronald Press, 1922. Pp. viit367. $3.00. 

The reader will find in this volume a careful, dispassionate analysis 
of the economic status of Eurcpe in the year 1921, showing the significance 
- of depreciated exchanges and the tendencies toward economic, and social 
disir.tegration. The way out of this disconcerting European situation 
is believed to be as follows: (1) increasing domestic production in every 
country, (2) éstablishing relatively unrestricted and balanced trade 
between the nations, (3) restoring the gold standard, (4) balancing 
European budgets, that is, keeping expenditures within receipts from 
taxation, (z) cancelling of European debts by the United States (6) 
achieving disarmament (“the road to disarmament lies though Paris”), 
: (7) dealing with European problems on a Continental scale, pooling all 
European resources and obtaining loans secured by the joint guarantee 
of the European governments, and (8) promoting an association of nations 
(“international action alone will suffice”). In this excellent analysis, 
not all the social psychological factors are considered, such as morale, 
the conflict of attitudes, racial and'national prejudices, and good will, 
and yet these are essential elements in a program indicating “The Way 
Out,” and basic to securing a sound eccnomic procedure. 


Emory S. BOGARDUS 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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5. Courts and Legislation 
6. Social Agencies 
7. Other Institutions 


. VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SCCIAL PROCESS 

~ x. The Economic Process: Economic and Industrial Organization 
2. The Cultural Process: Education and Religion 
3. The Political Process: Politics and the Formation of Public Opinion 
4. Collective Behavior. Sccial Change and Social Progress; Fashion, Reform, 

and Revolution 
VII. Soctar PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SCCIAL DisoRGANIZATION 

1. Poverty, Crime, and Deäciency 
2. Eugeni.s, Dysgenics, and Problems of Population 
3. Problems of Public Health and Social Hygiene 
4. Insanity and the Pathology of the Person. 
5. Vice: Alcoholism, Prostitution, Gambling 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 
1. Statistics, Graphic Representation 
2, Mental and Social Measurements 
3. Social Surveys: Community Organization, Community Education, Health, 
Government, Mental Hygiene, etc. 
4. Case Studies and Social Diagnosis 
5. Life-Histories and Psychoanalysis 
X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
r. History of Sociology 
2. Logic of the Social Sciences 
3. Social Philosophy and Sccial Science 
4. Social Ethics and Social Politics 
5. Sociology in Its Relation to Other Sciences 
6. Methods of Teaching Sociology 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Social Life among the Insects { Conttnwed).—-The five subfamilies of social wasps 
have in the main common pecultarities of social organization. The tropic relations 
between the adults and larvae ere based upon reciprocal feeding. - The difference > 
between queens and worker-caste arises from the different amount of food they are 
given as larvae. Parasitism is nct so common as among other insects, but is found in 
two species. Monozyny and polyzyny: The Vespinae and most of the Polistinae are 
monogynous. The tropical Epipcainae and Eopalidiinae are polygynous. The difer- 
ence seems to be due to adaptation to food and temperature conditions. Authorities 
differ as to whether monogyny or polygyny represents the earlier phylogenetic stage 
aoe social wasps.—W. M. Wheeler, Scientific Monthly, XV (August, 1922) ; ats 

I, 2. i W.P.M. 


A Comparison of Mental Attitudes of Mixed and Full Blood Indians on a Basis of 
Education.—Results of investigations under conditions of uncontrolled social status, 
but controlled school training shew that mixed-blood Indians excel the full bloods by 
about rz per cent in mental tests; that educetion increases the score for both groups; 
that the average score of the mized bloods is, with a single exception, above the f 
bloods. The easiest tests for full bloods were those of inventiveness, immediate 
memory, and of concrete rather than abstract type-—Thomas R. Garth, Psychological 
Review, XXIX. (May, 1922), 221-36. (I, 2.) > :W. P. M. 
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The Mentality of Dependent Children.—Several investigators have studied the 
relationship between social status and intelligence, using child inmates of county 
homes and orphanages. The results of various intelligence tests show a decided 
inferiority—-around 20 I.Q.—in the performance of dependent children, as compared 
with that of a group of non-dependent children selected at random. What proportions 
of this inferiority are due to heredity, early environment, and institutional life are not 
yet determined.—Margaret Evertson Cobb, Journal of Delinquency, VII (May, 1922), 
132-40. (I, 3.) E. B. 


The Ontogenetic Significance of Instinct, Habit and Intelligence.—Instinct: 
We may think of the individual as possessing a hereditary or original nature highly 
definite and positive of content and constitutec of instincts which depénd wholly upon 
inherited structure. Existing methods of psychological analysis can by no means 
enable us to isolate all or many human instincts, but the conception of an instinct itself 
can be made perfectly definite and clear. The instincts constitute the basic tendencies 
or impulses of the individual and can be modified bu: not eliminated by habit. Habit 
and personality: The value of hakit is that it adapts original tendencies to a complex 
environment and makes action mcre successful and intelligent. Human instincts are 
the foundation of a habit edifice which constitues a fairly harmonious and efficient 
personality. This is the normal ontogenetic sequence from which it is the weakness of 
the Freudian school not sufficiently to distinguish those pathological cases which arise 
from functional maladjustment.—James L. Mursell, Psychological Review, XXIX (May, 
1922), 163-79. (I, fe W. P. M. 


The Reading of Character from External Signs.—lIt is entirely possible that a 
system of character measurement may some day be developed. Such a system would 
be based on physiological, not on anatomical signs, and would necessarily be the result 
of extensive and prolonged experimental work. Even a definite negative result from 
serious scientific effort to develop a system of character estimation would be valuable. 
An educational campaign should be waged in the interest of pure and applied psv- 
chology against the terms “‘character-analysis” and “character-analysts” which have 
come to connote superstition and quackery. A respectable name for serious efforts is 
needed.—Knight Dunlap, Scientific Monthly, XV (August, 1922), 1 53-65. E 4.) 


¢ + 


A Physiological-genetic Theory of Feeling and Emotion.— Classification of emo- 
tions: Pleasantness and unpleasantness of emotion are related to two antagonistic 
processes setting up movements in the viscera and organic sensations called affective 
quality. Sensations which comprise the differentiating factor arise from stimulation of 
the proprioceptors in muscles, tendons, and joints of the somatic part of the organism. 
The emotional states of the new-born babe appear undifferentiated. When somatic 
responses lead to overt movements of attack and defense the differentiating factor is 
added. Neural conditions: Intensity, repetition and suddenness of stimulus, blocking 
of response, and state of visceral preparation are the neural conditions for arousing 
unpleasant emotion.—-Floyd H. Allport, Psychological Review, XXIX (March, 1922), 
132~39. (I, 2.) E. B. 


Introverts or Extroverts.—The Nordic race, as in Scot, Scandinavian, North 
German, is introvert: the Mediterranean, extrovert. When things go wrong, the 
introvert commits suicide; the extrovert, homicide. Under strain the former is 
neurasthenic and gloomy; the latter, hysterical and cheerful. The Negro is typically 
extrovert; the Indian, introvert. The introvert likes alcohol to make him extrovert; 
while the extrovert may feel less need of it—Lens, New Statesman, XVIII (March 
25, 1922), 697-98. (I, 2.) E. B. 


A Behavioristic' Account of the Significant Symbol.—Gesture is the significant 
symbol: Conduct is the sum of all gestures toward the environment. The self arises 
on the assumption by the individual of an attitude toward himself. Signijication and 
generalization: In the gesture, one indicates a meaning for an object, and assuming 
the attitude of the other beholder toward it, exchanges réles. In taking the réle 
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‘common to all, one speaks to others with the authority of the group. Analysis and 


mind: Conflict.of responses arouses critical analysis, the result of which is a meaning. 
This A is AR H. Mead, Journat of Philosophy, XIX (March e es ri) 
157-03. » 4 . te 


i. THE FAMILY 


The New Psychology Applied to the Study of the Adolescent Girl.—The adolescent 
ir] has never been seriously studied until recently for two reasons: (a, not until the 
st decade has the girl been an academic problem; previously she was not allowed to 
go to school and (4) the woman in the past has been looked on as an unaccountable 
Phenomenon, an enigma not to be solved. Sex differences in adolescence: The desire 
for sexual satisfaction and “the will to power” dominate the life of the adolescent 
boy; the girl’s wishes are closely Found up with the rôle of reproductior. She is usu- 
aliy more self-sacrificing, more submissive. A girl who is dominated by “the will to 
power” may become a sex pervert. In either sex the repression of sexual] satisfaction 
may take the form of sublimation, which is socially desirable, or perversion, which 
is socially undesirable-——Clarerce Church, South Atlantic Quarterly, XXI (July, 1922), 
2to-19g. (II, x. B. R. 


l IH., PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 
Urundi, Territory and Peopls.—The Warundi, or people of Urundi, comprise 


` three races: the Watusi, the Wahutu, the Watwa. The Watusi, about ro per cent of 


=the yet 


the population, are the dominant race and closely resemble the Bahima af Ankole and 
other cattle-keeping aristocracies cf Central Africa. - They own the cattle, control the 
land, and employ the Wahutus, a Bantu race constituting from 65 to 95 per cent of the 
population, to do their work. The Watwa, 5 per cent of the population, are a race of 
pygmies dependent on hunting and are despised and called beasts by the others. 
Politically Urundi is under the mandate of Belgium and is an absolute feudal monarchy. 
The climate is healthful, the scenery beautiful, the native population numerous, 
intelligent, and industrious, the szil fertile, the natural resources varizd and abun- 
dant—-H. L. Shantz, Geographical Review, XT (July, 1922), 329-57. ene mE 


Mental Tests for Immigrants: —The mental test will afford an objective measure 
of the intellectual and moral qualities of the immigrant which will enakle us to more 
effectively restrict the entrance o2 the undesirable. Furthermore it will help us to 
assign the immigrant to the work for which his educational and industrial capacity 
best suits him. Mental testing at the port of embarkation is sensible, inexpensive, 
simple, and relatively accurate. Army tests of foreign-born soldiers: Forty-five per 
cent of the foreign-born were fcunc. to be in the D class (Beta tests) with a mental age 
of less than eleven years. Only 4 per cent were classed in the intelligence groups A 
and B. Results also show that immigrants from southern and eastern Europe are 
lower in mental age than the nortkern European immigrant.—Arthur Sweeney, M.D., 
Norik American Review, CCXV (May, 1922), 600-613. (IU, 4.) B. R. 


The Distribution of the Future White Settlement. A World-Survey Based on 
Physiographic Data-—With the passing of many purely artificial and political bound- 
aries we may look with more certairty to a time when unrestrained economic resources 
of a region shall be the controlling factor in determining its prosperity ard the density 
of its population. Temperature, rainfall, coal deposits, land elevation, soil fertility, 
and communication are factors determining population distribution. The applica- 
tion of these data indicate that we may expect in the next two centuries an increase of | 
600,090,000 gradually to occupy North America; 100,000,000 South America; and 
over 50,000,000 Southeastern Australia and South Africa. Based on an estimated 
white population of 1,347,000,000, :2 per cent would be in North America; 29 per cent 
in Europe; 8.5 per cent in South America; 6 per cent in South Africa; and 4.5 per cent 
in Australia. The decline of the birts-rate: A vast world-strugegle between higher civili- 
zations with a low birth-rate and Jower civilizations with a high birth-rate seems to 
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be foreshadowed. ‘This would seem to be inevitable in the next two centuries if the . 


white race is to maintain its dominant position —Grifith Taylor, Geographical Review, 
XU (July, 1922), 3757402. (II, 4.) | .M 


$ 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


FA 


for the country includes the establishment of an economic foundation of justice and 
_ welfare for the farmer. The program should include an adequate social life for the 
people, a strong educational system, and a high idealism which is the dynamic of 
progress. A community consciousness and a world-view should be developed— 
Kenyon L. Butterfield, Biblical Review, VII (July, 1922), 424-41. (VI, 2.) W. P.M. 


The Socialization of Juvenile Court Procedure. Principles of equity: The court 
is one of guardianship, not a penal court. Nothing the child says can incriminate him, 
because the object of the court is his welfare. Co-operation, constructive discipline, 
and the dynamic concept areinvolved. Nothing true and relevant should be excluded, 
and an order of the court may be modified with modification of life-conditions. The 
art of kuman relations: Judges and court experts are to be scientific specialists in human 
nature.—Miriam Van Waters, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XII (May, 
1922), 61-69. (VI, 5.) E. B. 


VI. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Spezialisierung, Normalisierung, Typisierung.~ The tendency lo standardization in 


modern industry: Three forms of standardization characterize the trend of develop- ~ 
ment in modern industry: specialization, the division of a productive process into its , 


smallest elements, normalization, the unification of methods, and typification, the 
reduction of the variation in form of the finished product to the smallest possible limits. 
The evolution of these processes promises commercial success but tends to the destruc- 


tion of human values in the workers and consumers.—Karl Bücher, Ztschr. f. d. ges. ' 
F.N.H 


Staatwiss., LA XVI (1922), 427-39. (VII, 1.) 


Economic Co-operation among Farmers.—TIn addition to being forced to build 
under the direction of inexperienced idealists, co-operation has had to overcome the 
bitter opposition of the leaders of the competitive system. Price-cutting, railroad 
discrimination, boycotting, and state legislation have all attempted to thwart the 
movement. Along with the American Society of Equity and the Farmers’ Co- 
operative Union, the American Farm Bureau Federation has to the greatest extent 
encouraged agricultural co-operation. The letter organization has a budget of many 
millions and a membership of over 1,000,000 in thirty-seven states. The total amount 
of business done by the co-operative method has been variously stated from 
$1,500,000,000 to $2,000,c00,000——Paul L. Vogt, World Tomorrow, V (July, 1922), 
199-201, (VII, 1.) . B.R. 


The Present Status of the Psychology of Religion.—The psychology of religion 
has developed from the following sources: (1) the desire for larger and more significant 
achievement in religious education; (2) the need of psychological analysis in connec- 
tion with philosophical and historical investigations of religion and with the problems 
of social sciences; (3) “the craving of our understanding to know the laws of phe- 
nomena” as Comte says. Relation of psychology of religion to philosophy: Although 
the functionalist places theology as a department of psychological investigation, the 
more final interpretation of religion, especially as involving existential implications 
falls to the task of philosophy.—Edward L. Schaub, Journal of Religion, II (July, 1922), 
362-79. (VII, 2.) B. R. 


A Study of Failures.—A study of failures in the high school of La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
indicates that such failures did not to any great extent depend upon the size of the 
classes or the subject studied, nor were they pronounced in any particular year of high- 


Christianizing the Rural Community.—The first condition in the Christian program | 


~ 
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school work. They appeared to be influenced by (a) the attitude of the studerts 
toward their work; (b) out-of-school habits: (c) co-operation betweer. the student 
and teacher and between the pareat and teacher; (d) the personality. professional 
preparation, and professional attitude of the teacher-~B. E. McCormick, Scheel 
_ Review, XXX (June, 1922), 431-42. (VH, 2.) . W. P. M. 


Wesen und Eigenschaften der Masse.—Tise problem of crowd psychology: The 
task of crowd psychology is to investigate the psychic interaction whica takes place 
between the individuals who are urited in a crowd, and the modifications which the 
mind of the individual experiences in the process. Crowd intelligence: The assertion 
of Le Bon, that the crowd is always far below the individual in intelligence, is entirely 
defensible. Crowd morality: Ls Bon’s thesis that crowds may have greater or less 
morality than individuals is of no meaning, since no standard of comparison is satis- 
factory.— Wilhelm Vleugels, Koelner Vierteljh. f. Sozw., IL, x (1922), 71-80. wae 


The Boundaries of Society—-A society is a unit of co-operation which is the 
differentia indicating its extent and boundaries. Law of social change: The greater 
the power of a society—the interna. outward pushing force—and the lese the pressure 
of environment—the external inward pushing force—the larger and more decentralized 
the society. These two forces interacting determine the constitution of a society. 
Alternate expansion and contractior: of its boundaries combine with alternate central- 
ization and decentralization in its structure. Moral standards: The boundaries of 
sovereignty are the boundaries of morality. The social organization of each society 
constitutes its moral standards. There are as many absolute moral stancards as there 
are independent social structures. Change in social structure entails change in moral 
system and occurs according to deiinite laws. Since morality is social its standards 
are determined by these laws and its outermost limits are the boundaries of society — 
Stephen C. Pepper, International Journal of Ethics, XXXII (July, 1622), 420-41. 
(VII, 4.) W. P. M. 


The Peace Mind.— Causes of present discontent: Our present discontent arises 
from the people’s uneasiness that the mind of our rulers is not set toward peace while 
they themselves have “an undirected emotion for international amity.” Our industrial 
and social maladjustments are intensified by these conflicting attitudes. International 
entanglements have become so complex and industrial and economic crises so pressing 
that. the people have lost their grib on the aciuzlities of world-affairs. They have 
suffered also from a lack of fearless and competent leaders. The peace mind: The 
“peace mind” must become more truly the mind of the world before any international 
equilibrium can be reached. The economic derangement of Europe should dispose 
all public-spirited persons to urge a teconsideratior: of the Versailles treaty. Any real 
international league must be based on a real “peace mind.”—Holford Knight, Fort- 
nightly Review, CXII (July, 1922), 128-37. (VII, 4.) B.R. 


VII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Zur Psychologie des Mordes.—The case of Nikolai S., under arrest for the violent 
murder of a young German womar, and nearly fatal attack upon her mother, after 
prolonged investigation, is found not susceptible of classification or explanation under 
the heading of feeble-mindedness, or a marginal type of epilepsy, nor schizoprenie. 
False definition of a situation: The final decision of the investigator is that we have here 
a case of a wide gap between the actual situation and the prisoner’s deinition of it, 
brought about by lack of familiarity with language and cultural environment, and the 
disturbing ‘effects of the Russian revolution (prisoner was of Russian birth; murder 
committed in Germany) upon a perzon of low mertal capacity.—Dr. Reiss, Archiv f. 
Krim., LX XIV (June 16, 1922), 172-88. (VIL, 1.) l F. N. H. 


Eine Biometrische Studie Uber den englischen Verbrecher.—Charles Goring has 
published a work, The English Convist, in which he attacks Lombroso and his disciples, 
naming the writer among others. He devotes exclusive attention to tae statistical 
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method of investigation, and handles thirty-seven characteristics of his cases. Many 
of his results serve to strengthen rather than to weaken the theory of Lombroso. 
—Maurice Parmelee, Archiv f. Krim., LXXIV (February 24, 1922), soe I). 


The Hedonism of Disillusionment in the Younger Generation.—Hedonism has 
had few recent advocates as a philosophic theory, but is prevalent in literature and 
life. It is a surface symptom of social disease, the reaction cf a peculiar sort of tem- 
perament to the disillusionment that comes from social disintegration. Such periods 
are found in Greek and Roman history, the advance of Christianity to a world-power 
the Renaissance, the Industrial Revolution, and present post-war conditions. Moral 
anarchy isin the air. We are again at the cross-roads and progress is not inevitable.— 
Rayna Raphaelson, International Journal of Ethics, XXXII (July, 1922), 379-97. 
(VIII, 4.) W. P. M. 


Die sittliche Verwahrlosung der weiblichen Jugend.—Prostitution, upon the 
evidence of elaborate statistical studies and analyses, cannot be reduced by direct 
measures of criminal prosecution, but its extent and its evils can be materially reduced 
by measures for the checking of venereal disease, by the segregation of prostitutes and 
delinquent girls in industrial colonies, and by measures calculated to improve the 
public morals. Prostitution and crime: Prostitution is not 2 substitute for crime.— 
Carla Zaglits, Zeit. f. Volkswirtsch. u. Sozialpol., I N.F.) (1922), 621—718. ee 5.) 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


Typen und Stufen-—The definition of types: Some unification and integration of 
the given mass of detail which constitutes its original material is necessary for every 
science. The sifting of materials for the purpose of bringing together those of the same 
kinds we may call the definition of types. Several different orders of types are used 
and useful in the sciences, including sociology. The average type: The average or mean 
type is developed by the calculation of the arithmetic mean from as complete as possible 
an array of examples. Its development involves great care in the application of statis- 
tical method. The average type establishes only a fact; it is not immediately useful 
for the explanation of a proczss of evolution. The ideal type: The ideal type attempts 
to comprehend its object, whether a group of persons or a class of phenomena, in its 
completeness. It involves always the conception of an immanent purposefulness, 
teleology. Zhe selected type: When there is chosen from an array of cases one which 
is believed to be a typical representative, we may call the case as described a selected 
type. It offers the advantages of clearness and the exclusion of the atypical. It 
corresponds to no inherent classification, but is really the average type arrived at by 
another method. The normal itype: In order to attain to the explanation of real intrin- 
sic divisions of phenomena into classes, it is necessary to define the average or selected 
type farther and develop a normal type, which corresponds more exactly to actual 
operation of Jaw in a given realm. It indicates a principle of classification rather than 
an actual causal relationship. The fundamental type or origina! type designates the con- 
ceived beginning of a teleological process as the ideal type suggests its end. Evolu- 
tionary stages: When the problem has to do with an ascending or descending series we 
have to deal with stages or levels. Stages are the normal types within a developing 
series between original type and ideal type-—Eberhard Gothein, Koelner Vierteljh. 
J. Sosw., I, 1 (1922), 5-27. (EX, 2.) F.N. H. 


The Value of the Social Survey for Religion—-The recent Peking Survey: This 
survey, as a study of the economic, political, educational, and social conditions of the 
city supplies the information necessary to the creative forces of the “new China” and 
to missionaries, educators, and social workers. The survey cnd progress: The Pitts- 
burgh Survey of 1907 marks the beginning of the application of the scientific method 
to the discovery and interpretation of social facts. The significance of this method 
may be measured by the increasing extent to which it is being used, not only by com- 
munities and churches but by industries, governments, and agencies in the field of 
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international problems. .The survey is as important to social progress as the steam 
engine was to industrial progress—Worth M. Tippy, Journal of Religion, II (July, 
1922), 402-17. (IX, 3.) . B. R. 


Study of the Case Preliminary to Treatment.—With the passing of the era of 
general philosophical; theories of delinquency, more attention is focused on the given 
case. It has not until now occurred to courts to study the effects of their own decisions 
and efforts. „Necessities are: better training of personnel; a professional basis and 
attitude; an association of juvenils court judges for exchange of data and problems; 
and emphasis on prevention of recidivism.—William Healy, Journal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology, XII (May, 1022), 74-81. (IX, 4.) E. B. 

Psychoanalysis of Freud and Adler, or Sex-Determinism and Character Forma- 
tion.— The Si een lof sex-determinism is both biological and psychological. The 
psychologi aspect|is of great import for our knowledge of variance in human 
character-type. Every individual is a duplex, i.e., both masculine and feminine. The 
relative sex-determinism within thz individual character is a matter of ratio of mas- 
culinity to femininity. Supporting evidence is both phylogenetic and ontogenetic. 
From the hermaphroditic standpoin= the male is an ensemble of masculine and feminine 
characters, as likewise the female. The dominant masculinity or femininity in the 
bisexual ensemble determines the daminar-t psychic tendency of the individual toward 
femininity or masculinity. Chcracter type: The fundamental nature of the seeming 
irreconcilable “scientific antagonism” between Adler and Freud lay in the psychic 
nature of the two men, as is revealed in their respective doctrines of the neuroses. The 
personal equation enters significantly into the theoretical antagonism. That is to 
say, the two great founders are themselves complementary in character-type—~Adler, 
the masculine type, Freud, the ferinine type-—Francis C. Sumner, Pedagogical Sem- 
tnary, XXIX (June, 1922), 139-68. (IX, 5.) W. P.M. 


i 


| 
X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The Political and Social Philosophy of Auguste- Comte-—-Comte’s chief con- 
tribution to social philosophy lay in his capacity for synthesis and organization, rather 
than in the development of new and original social doctrines. His fundamental meth- 
odological position was that the extension of human knowledge must be accomplished 
through the application of the positive or scientific method of observation, experi- 
mentation, and comparison. To him the organic doctrine was no mere analogy but 
a reality. Sociology ond political science: Sociology is the science of social order and 
progress,.or the science of social phenomena and has two major departments—social 
statics and social dynamics. It it the perfected political science of the future.— 
H. E. Barnes, Open Court, XXXVI “July, 1922), 414-29. (X, 1.) W. P. M. 


The Historical Background of Medieval Intellectual Interests. A Study in 
Paganism, Christianity, and Decline of Ancient Science.—When the historian of 
culture views the classical and Patristic periods, the chief problem which confronts 
him is not why ancient science declined but why it was able to persist as long as it did. 
He finds that nearly all phases of intellectual life, most of the prevailing attitudes of 
mind, and the social land economic conditions were either fundamentally opposed to 
the scientific frame of mind or were, in varying degrees, obstructive of the influences 
which would promote scientific activity.—H. E. Barnes, Pedagogical Seminary, XXIX. 
(June, 1922), tos—38.| (X, 2.) W. P.M. 


Weltanschauungulehre, Soziologie, und Weltanschauungssetzung-—The writer 
agrees with Max Weber that science cannot give a “Weltanschauung,” and that to 
have “Weltanschauungen”’ is a much more important matter for mankind than all 
science. Tradition the prophet and metaphysics: He does not agree that philosophy 
and metaphysics are entirely powerlzss to give a philosophy of life, that such a ‘‘Welt- 
anschauung” can be derived only from tradition cr from “prophets” whose function 
Weber vaguely conceives. Neither does he agree that a theory of “Weltanschau- 
ungen” which is purely positive and descriptive can be created to take the place of the 
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assertion of “‘Weltanschauungen” themselves. ‘‘Weltanschauungen” can be derived 
from the application of metaphysically derived eternal types of the tradition of mankind 
and of peoples. Theory of “Weltanschauungen” is a discipline of independent value, 
and has a function separate ftom that of sociology and that of the discipline in which 
“Weltanschauungen” are established and defined——Max Scheler, Koelner Vierteljh. 
f. Sosw., IT, 1 (1922), 18-33. (X, 2.) F. N. H. 
Verhältnisproblem in der Theologie.—Neither psychology nor historical science 
can serve as the instrument for the investigation and understanding of religion. Reli- 
gion is a relationship, primarily between God and man, secondarily between man and 
man; therefore the sociological method is appropriate for dealing with its problems. 
A personal relationship is strictly possible only when the object of the relationship is a 
“you.” The essential marks or symptoms of such a mutual relationship are the ques- 
tion and answer, and the word is the essential instrument of this reciprocity —Wilhelm 
Vollrath, Koelner Vierteljh. f. Sozw., IL, 1 (1922), 34-46. (X, 2.) F. N. H. 


Ueber den Begriff der Kollektivität und seine Stellung im Ganzen der Soziologie.— 
The conception of collectivity is not an a priori concept; it is one which has developed 
out of a form through which the life of W has passed, and the task of describ- 
ing it involves the description of that primitive mode of life in which it has its origin. 
Collectivity is not primarily a physical or biogenetic relationship, but a spiritual one, 
out of which the external bonds arise as a secondary result. The first consciousness 
which appeared in primitive man was a collective one; it was perpetuatea and insured 
through ceremonial performances. For the primitive man there was no I-feeling. A 
consequence of this collective character of consciousness was the collective character 
of all action. Evolution of individualism: The collective phase of life and conscious- 
ness was gradually replaced by an individualistic phase through the operation of a 
fundamental law of development. The change is visible in Western Europe at the 
beginning of the modern period; in the East it is still much less advanced.—Franz W. 
Jerusalem, Koelner Vierteljh. f. Sozw., II, 1 (1922), 47-53. (X, 2.) F. N. H. 


Die Geisteswissenschaften und der Streit um Rickert.—Erich Becher, in his 
“Untersuchungen zur Theorie und Einteilung der Realwissensckaften,” has defended a 
neo-positivistic point of view on the classification of sciences, one which knows nothing 
of valuation, except as material for objective study. The writer prefers Rickert’s 
attitude, which is Platonic, but thinks that the real solution lies in a restatement of 


psychology.—Emst Troeltsch, Schmollers Jahrbuch, XLVI (1922), 35-64. Ves 2 
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SECTION I. INTRODUCTION 


ABSTRACT 


Knowledge of work already done is a necessary preliminary to scientific pro- 
cedure. Through misfortune rather than fault the early American sociologists were 
‘able to satisfy this condition cnly in a meager degree. Consciousness of the lack of 
social science in general is a late achievement. Sociological consciousness is a special- 
ized phase of the more general apprehension.. The cutline, to which the first section 
is an introduction, sketches certain methodological developments in the older divisions 
of social science, which proved to be antecedents of sociology. In brief, attempts to 
interpret human experience have advanced from mysticism to criticism, and to dif- 
ferentiated and specialized criticism. The exhibit which is to follow indicates certain 
gradations in this progress which emerged in sociology. Waymarks of the evolution 
of sociology are selected chiefly from German methodologists, because their influence 
upon the generation of American scholars who won academic recognition for the subject 
is more evident and cumulative than other sequences. 


The Sociological Review, Volume: XI, Number 1, 1919, opens 
with a paper by Mr. S. H. Swinny, entitled “Sociology: Its Suc- 
cesses and Its Failures.” Discounting the insularity which Ameri- 

1 Outline and materials for an introductory course for graduates. The article 
“Sociology” in the Encyclopaedia Americana is virtually a prospectus of this course. 
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cans detect in nearly all Bzitish handlings of social theory, the paper 
contains edifying suggestions. We quote: 


From very early ages men have been interested in social problems, questions 
of government and economics, of the relations between different classes in the 
same communitizs, or between communities organized in different ways. 
But the existence and recogniton of such problems did not necessarily involve 
their solution, or the poss:bility of their scientific treatment, any more than 
the strong interest of mankind in the maintenance of health and the cure of 
disease led in early times to biology or to the application of science to the 
medical art. For the study of the more complex sciences there is needed 
both the development of the scientific spirit and the establishment of those 
scientific laws in the simpler sciences on which the more complex rest... .. 

In reality, however, investigations undertaken solely with immediate 
practical ends are hardly more favorable to the building up of abstract science 
when the purpose is construction, than when it is destruction. Kepler in 
astronomy, Galileo in mechanics, were not thinking of particular improvements 
in navigation or machinery, still less did they limit and -control their work by 
reference to those practical reeds. Darwin took many of his illustrations 
from the practice of stock-breeders, but his great discovery was no outcome of a 
crusade to improve the breed of cattle. The three great sociologists of the 
nineteenth century, Comte, Spencer, and Le Play, though they were all deeply 
interested in the human future, and valued social studies chiefly as a basis 
for the wise ordering of social life, desiring in Comte’s words, to know, in order 
to foresee, and so provide; yet recognizec that for the first purpose, discovering 
laws of social structure and progress, a disinterested study of all relevant facts 
was necessary—~a study similar in spirit to that of the great physicists, chemists 
and. biologists. - Possible appEcations of social sequences would not help in 
their discovery, Lowever useful they might be when once discovered to direct 
and control social action... .. 

This very brief? account af the history of sociology, reduced of necessity 
' to a bare and uninteresting catalogue, may nevertheless be sufficient to show 
that considerable success has bzen obtained in building up an ordered knowledge 
of social structure and develaament, especially if we consider that sociology 
had to await the growth of the simpler sciences on which it rests, nevertheless, 
it must be admitted that its present state has, reasonably or unreasonably, 
given rise to much disappointment. Complaint is made that it gives us no 
adequate foreknowledge, and therefore no guidance im action, that there is no 
agreement among sociologists as to general principles, and that such laws as 
have been formulated are inapplicable to concrete cases. From one standpoint 
it has no relevance to the actual social world; from another, it is a mere collec- 
tion of odds and ends, empirical rules, unconnected suggestions, unworthy of 


t The merits of this estimate will be considered later in the course. 
2 And, we may add, quite misleading. 
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the name of science, according as the view of thé social reformer or the socio- 


logical student is adopted. Without challenging these pessimistic opinions, 
I propose to consider what are the causes that have hitherto retarded the 
progress of sociology, either generally throughout the scientific world, or under 
the special circumstances of these islands. These difficulties may be ranged 
under six heads: pr 
(1) The complexity of the science. 
(2) The abuse of specialism. 
(3) Materialism. 
(4) The failure to distinguish between science and its practical applicato: 
(3) The close connection of the subject matter with human interests and 
ambitions, feelings and prejudices; and 
(6) In great part as a result of this, the neglect of what has been already 
done, the resolve to start anew from the beginning. 
Some of these difficulties are inherent in varying degrees in all sciences, some 
are specially characteristic of sociology; some are due to the folly of sociologists, 
some to the general infirmity of human nature. 


After summary treatment of the first five difficulties, Mr. Swinny 


continues: 

(6) The neglect of work already R = is partly at least as a 
result of the preceding, of the desire of so many investigators to discover not 
what is true, but what is useful to support their plans, that sociology suffers 
from this particular feature, that everyone proposes to start a new sociology 
of his own. In other sciences, the work already accomplished is taken as the 
starting point--not indeed as something absolute and unalterable, but as the 
foundation for new discoveries which in their turn will confirm, invalidate or 
modify what has hitherto been received. Even when an innovator rejects his 
predecessor’s work, he at least thinks it necessary to examine it, and give 
reason for his dissent. It isin this way that all the earlier sciences have grown. 
It is this method that has been pursued even by the early sociologists, Vico, 
founding himself on the Baconian methods, rejected many of the doctrines of 
Hobbs, but only after a careful and reasoned examination. Comte accepted 
much of the work of the eighteenth century, and only modified the results 
obtained as a consequence of a discriminating study of Montesquieu and 
Condorcet. But now we find students who have never read Comte or Spencer, 
who perhaps have never even heard of Le Play, starting out to found sociology 
as if it were virgin land, still untilled or perhaps only just discovered. The 
results are sometimes ludicrous; as when a learned American professor unwit- 
tingly repeats Vico, Chicago having actually progressed as far as Naples had 
done—two hundred years before.t Sociology must come into line with the 
other sciences. 

t It would be interesting to learn more details about the supposed occasion for 


this sneer. Certainly Dr. George E. Vincent was lecturing at the University of Chicago 
on Vico as a pioneer in sociology a quarter of a century ago—as soon as the doors of 
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In this country, the last- three dangers are particularly strong. We have 
not a large body of professional investigators, like the universit:s professors of 
some foreign lands, and we are therefore spared the importance attached to 
minor points or <rivial discoveries, or the wordy controversies about nothing 
of moment; but on the other hand we suffer from the occupation of the field 
to a large exten: by men, sometimes without treining in science and often 
devotees of particular social reforms. Without them it is difficult to keep a 
Sociological Society in existence, with them it is difficult to keep it sociological. 
It tends to become, as in the description of a previous society of somewhat 
similar aims, occupied only with the three D’s, “Drink, Drains, and Divorce.” 
This is not to deny the place of practical applications, always provided the 
discoveries and applications are separately pursued, and the applications are 
applications of real scientiic knowledge, such for instance as the applications 
by the Civics Committee of the work of Comte and Le Play. Herein England, 
the whole atmosphere has been rendered unfavorable to disinterested science 
both by the habits engendered in the industrial revolution, ard even earlier 
by the accommodation and compromises of constitutional and parliamentary 
government. Yet in spite of all this, England in the past has made immense 
= contributions to science, Happily, the war with Germany has given a new 
orientation to our studies and our scientific ideals. We no longer worship 
the spirit of detail, characteristic of Germany. Perhaps we shall now turn to 
the larger views and more organic conceptions of France. There has been 
another danger, not perhaps general, like those I enumerate, but very obvious 
here, in the U.S.A., and above all in Germany," of giving up all thought of 
generalization and of allowing science, and especially social science, to become 
a mere matter of the collection and docketing of facts. This was called avoiding 
“premature generalization,” though the propriety of a generalization depends 
on its conformity with the known facts—few or many—it being liable to modifi- 
cation or rejection as new evidence comes to light. - To collect facts without 
generalizing when possible, is to run the risk of being smothered by one’s own 
accumulations. It is of happy augury that the Germans, the great exemplars 
of this plan, have lost that mfluence over the human intellect, which was perhaps 
as harmful as their power in more material spheres. 

The problems of sociology are difficult and beset with dangers—but man has 
surmounted other difficulties and braved cther dangers. Let 1s go forward, 
warily it may be, but still with good heart and hope, carrying on the work of 
our predecessors and preparing the way for those who shall come after us. 


the University were fairly open. Not even the Germans imagine that every time they 
set down a commonplace they must document the whcle succession of utterers of it, 
back to the time when it was a novelty. 

x It is to be hoped that the course now to be developed will at least dispose of the ` 
impression that we do well when we classify methodological tendencies under national 
labels. 
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In recent years I have come to the E that the best 
way of finding out what sociology is, and. what it is worth, is to 
approach it historically. I hold the same opinion about the best 
ways of studying all the other social sciences, but the larger matter 
need not be argued. | 

Until 1917 I had not acted on this later belief. I had started 
my own treatment of sociology each year in the graduate school 
with a course on general sociology; that is, an introduction to 
the technique of sociology. | : 

In general, Mr. Swinny’s phrase, “neglect of what has been 
already done,” sums u;-itiy~reasons for the belief that a survey of 
the history of sociology is the best preparation for eae and 
creative work in the subject. 

A few years ago Mr. Carnegie gave $10,000,000 to endow retiring 
allowances for college professors. A board of trustees was appointed 
to administer the fund. The director of the foundation set to work 
on a plan to provide from the proceeds of the fund comfortable 
incomes for the old age of all professors in a certain grade of institu- 
tions in the United States and Canada. Presently he had worked 
out a scheme which was a beauty on paper. The trustees promptly 
approved it. Soon it was published, and it was hailed by the 
academic world as a wonder, surprise, and admiration. For a few 
years the men who were eligible received their monthly checks from 
the fund and were happy; while others who, though equally needy, 
for one reason or another were ineligible, waxed more and more 
envious. Then came a note of apprehension. The director of 
the fund let fall a hint that the task undertaken by the fund might 
turn out to be beyond its earning capacity. Then Mr. Carnegie 
added a large sum to his original gift. Still the liabilities of the 
fund proved to be in excess of the income. Again in a short time 
the announcement was made by the director which was convertible 
into the plain English that the fund was bankrupt. What was 
the matter? Why, exactly the same thing which Mr. Swinny 
finds to be one of the matters with sociology. The organizers of 
the enterprise neglected to find out “whet has already been done” 
in similar lines. The consequence was that they wasted valuable 
years, and brought discredit and suspicion upon a worthy under- 
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taking, by trying to extemporize experience. If they aad investi- 
gated more thoroughly than they did, they would have learned 
that in various countries of Europe, England especially, and to 
a certain extent in this country, a vast amount of experimentation 
is on record which has eliminated certain ideas as impracticable, 
and has validated certain other ideas which must be assimilated 
in a feasible scheme of old-age insurance. It has worked out 
therefore, that the Carnegie Foundation, after humiliating failure, 
has done what `t should have done in the first place. It has studied 
as thoroughly as it could all previous experience in related enter- 
prises, and it has reorganized its whole plan so as to give full value 
to all discoverable experier.ce bearing on its purpose. : 
For more reasons than one the Carnegie episode might well be 
adopted as the classical analogy to picture one of the most out- 
standing weakresses of the social sciences in general, and of sociology 
in particular. Speaking now of the latter only, and confining 
myself for the moment to sociology in the United States—a few 
scholars a generation ago became dissatisfied with the way things 
were going among the cifferent social sciences. After fretting 
fruitlessly for a while, they decided to create a science of their own. 
They advertised that they were going to furnish the world with a | 
science that would correct the errors of the older and futile social 
sciences.” They would substitute a social science as iz should be, 
capable of explaining all about society, including principles and 
rules for guiding society in the future toward a speedy perfection. 
They adopted the name “sociology,” and I am frank tc admit that 
they accepted it as a manent when, after a few years, muropess 
scholars began to refer to “sociology” as “the American science.’ 
In the light of matured experience there is something pathetic 
about the earlier history of sociology in the United States. Its 
outstanding ard ingrowing fault was “neglect of whet had been 
already done.” We did not know that much of arything had 
been done, and we were not under sense of responsibility for finding 
out whether anything had been done. We were thus in a pitiably 
amateurish attitude. From the viewpoint of moderm science, the 
first step in science is finding out what has already been done in 


tT was one of them; and this way of putting it is humble confession, 
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the particular field. Even our elementary schooling is based upon 
this principle. Children are taught reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, to save them from spending their livés vainly trying to do 
over again, without assistance, what it took centuries for previous 
men to work out; viz., ways of recording and uttering their ideas ' 
by symbols that have readily understood meanings. If we are 
going to be carpenters, we do not go apart by ourselves and try to 
invent novel types of tools. We get a chance to learn how to use 
tools already invented. Possibly in the course of our lifetime we 
may learn how to put one or more of these tools to more skilful 
uses than has been the wont-of previous carpenters; or we may add ` 
one or more to the tools previously in existence. 

So in the abstract or generalizing sciences. To save enormous 
waste it is unquestionable economy to spend all the time necessary 
finding out what has previously been done. One of the readiest 
ways of distinguishing the educated from the uneducated man is 
to probe into the acquaintance of the man in question with other 
workers in the field'in which he claims knowledge. In my experi- 
ence as editor of the American Journal of Sociology for twenty-seven 
years, I have found this test to be an almost invariably reliable 
criterion for deciding whether a man has anything to say that 
I can afford to spend my time considering. What does he know 
about the attempts that other people have made to throw light 
upon the particular subject which he is discussing? The men are 
relatively few who have qualified themselves to illuminate any 
kind of social relations by finding out what has been done, and what 
attempts and failures to do something on the problems in question 
are on record for our instruction. The men are relatively numerous 
whose boldness as expositors of social problems amounts to folly, 
in part because of obtrusive ignorance of the experience of previous 
men with similar problems. 

Whether would-be social scientists understand it or not, the 
indicated task for social science, before it is entitled to the name 
science at all, is to interpret the meaning of human experience, and 
to find out how human experience may be directed in the future toward 
-a larger output of life-values. To he fully equipped as historian, 
or political scientist, or economist, or sociologist, or psychologist, 
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one should know all the blind gropings toward understanding of 
human experience, all the gradual systematizings of theories about - 
human experience, all the tools of analysis which have been devised 
for inquiry into human experience, all the tentative conclusions 
which have been reached about cause and effect in human experi- 
ence, all the expired and surviving hypotheses in explanation of 
human experience, and all the methods of inquiry which at the 
present time have stood the test of trial and are rated by scholars 
as fit for use ir further investigation. This course is an attempt 
to make a beginning in forming such acquaintance in a very general — 
way for social science as a whole, and in a slightly more detailed 
way for sociology in particular. | 

In short, an enormous amount of effort has been expended, 
for how much more than 2,500 years we cannot accurately measure, 
on ways and means of understanding the human lot. ‘Those efforts 
have resulted in certain conventional ways of considering the human 
lot. The primary course in respectable social science must cover - 
introduction to those conventional ways of approach. Otherwise 
we begin far in the rear of the pcsitions which our predecessors 
have occupied. We commit ourselves to experiences which are 
unnecessary because men before our time have done exploration, 
and left the record of it, which in part or wholly anticipates our 
attempts... Whether that record is of success or failure, it at all 
events notifies us whether further effort of that particular sort is 
necessary. 

Our present business then is to make out connections between 
this special procedure in social science which goes by the name 
“sociology” and all the other procedures in social science which 
severally and collectively try to interpret the human lot. By and 
large these experiences, fram the dawn of history, have more nearly 
resembled the game of blind man’s buff than they resemble scientific 
procedure as it would be defined by a modern methodologist. 
Yet modern scientific procedure has been the outgrowth of these 
same blind-man’s-buff antecedents. There is enough still left of 
the blind-man’s—buff sort of pseudo-science to make the judicious 
grieve. As I have said, one of the most effective ways of showing 
up near science, or not-near-at-all science, and of justifying respon- 
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sible science, is to keep in mind the stages of growth through 
which consciousness of what is involved in reliable knowledge of 
social relations has emerged. ‘These generalities have reached far 
beyond the early stages of the argument, and we return to first 
principles. 

Early in the nineteenth century the idea took possession of 
leading scholars in Europe that the chief scripture given for our 
instruction in the conduct of life is human experience. The 
consequence followed zt once that this supreme scripture must be 
studied with all possible zeal.. Feverish explorings of human 
experience followed, and the different types of search presently 
took the forms which we know as the “social sciences,” chiefly 
history, political economy, political science, later ethnology, 
anthropology, psychology, statistics, and sociology. 

A rudimentary fact about each of these so-called sciences is 
that its devotees usually supposed that 2¢ was the one and sufficient 
key to unlock the secrets of human experience. Each thereupon 
developed a provincialism of its own and advertised it as the wisdom 
inculcated by human experience. 

It would be possible and instructive to draw a parallel between 
the vagaries of the social scientists of various names, In trying to 
get wisdom from human experience, and the different schools of 
biblical interpretation. Just as theorists of innumerable sorts 
have mangled and shredded the Bible so as to make it teach the 
most incongruous and contradictory counterfeits of wisdom; just as 
believing and unbelieving students of the Bible alike have abstracted 
phrases from it, and constructed those abstractions into systems of 
positive or negative faith, more or less distantly related to the 
substantial contents of the Bible when comprehended in its genetic 
relations, so the different exponents of social sclence tore human 
experience to pieces, and reconstructed the shreds and patches 
which particularly interested them into so many competing inter- 
pretations of human experience: 

Using an arbitrary date for convenience, it may be said that 
at the turning-point, 1870, the so-called “‘social sciences” had not 
passed this stage of fragmentary, uncorrelated, and consequently 
heterogeneous interpretation of human experience. In the rough 
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this is still the case. Only a few men in the world are aware of the 
rudimentary and fragmentary condition of the so-called social 
sciences. We are in the full tide.of the movement to advance into 
a more mature stage cf-social science. Sociology is an incident 
of that movement. In itself sociology is not likely to be permanently 
different in its relations to social science as a whole from the other 
divisions of social: science. Each of these has concentrated its 
attention upon a selected aspect of human experience. Temporarily 
and accidentally sociology has functioned as an advocate of co- 
operation among the social sciences, in order to make progress 
from a rabble.of pseudo-social sciences into a comprehensive social 
science. This responsibility dces not belong of right to sociology 
more than to ary other division of social science; but under present 
circumstances the sociologists feel most concern about emphasizing 
the necessity.’ ; 

In fact, human experience is one volume. It must be read as 
a whole. Each part must give meaning to every other part. 
It may and must be analyzed into its elements. It can be under- 
stood only by synthesis of its elements. 

Ever since 1800 there has been a broadening and deepening 
of the belief that human experience is the chief source of science. 
At the same time the case has been making up for fusion of sciences 
into a comprehensive federation of science. In that process each 
pretended independent science has become on the one hand more 
scientific, on the other hand less independent. ‘That is, real science 
has developed in actual interdependence of each science upon all 
science. 

This course is. necessarily restricted to those phases of this 
evolution whick: are closest to the development of sociology. The 
immediate purpose is to show that sociology was not created by 
the fiat of a few individuals who had no attachments io previous 
and contemporary scientific growth. On the contrary, sociology 
was merely the latest differentiation of scientific procedure within 
a containing movement which must be understood in general in 
order properly to understand the functions of sociology.* 


See Small, “The Future of Sociology,” Proceedings of the American Sociological 
Society, XV (1920), 174 (esp. p. 186). 
2 See Encyc, Amer., article “Sociology,” p. 208. 
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The plain truth about the so-called social sciences is this: 
Human beings had been in the world an unknown number of cen- 
turies. Human beings were born, they worried through their brief 
terms of struggle to keep themselves alive, they begot -offspring, 
and they died—all this pitiful minimum occupied probably far 
and away the greater part of the total expired time of the human 
race on the earth up to date, before it occurred to anybody to reflect 
very much upon what was taking place among human beings, 
beyond that rule-of-thumb reflection necessary in the hand-to-mouth 
processes of keeping alive. Then followed, in different branches 
of the human race, the stages which we may call the mvthologizing 
era—the stages in which a few peculiar people in each tribe or race 
dreamed daydreams about what was happening in. the world. 
These people wove their dreams into mental tapestries which after 
a while were copied pretty generally into mental pictures carried 
in the brains of the members of the respective tribe or race. - These 
cartoons, for instance the Homeric or the Virgilian cosmology, or 
the conceptions of the beginning of the world, and specifically of 
the Hebrew people, carried in the Book of Genesis, for. no-one- 
knows-how-long satisfied, or at least appeased, the demands of 
men’s curiosity about all the human affairs which lay apparently 
outside the range of the everyday struggle for existence. The 
eras in which these mental fabrications dominated thinking 
include the first two of the three “stages” into which Comte 
would have divided human history, viz., first. the theological, 
second the metaphysical. The facts which Comte was feeling 
after were, in a word, that all peoples, until recently, have accepted 
the fancy pictures which their seers have offered them as reports 
of reality, instead of demanding literal returns. Furthermore, the 
makers of these fancy pictures, in all races, have inclmed at first 
to draw them in terms of imaginary supernatural beings, in imagi- 
nary dealings with actual human beings. This stage would be 
illustrated by the Homeric account of the siege of Troy, in which 
the result was described not as the necessary effect of military 
causes, but as the arbitrary reversal of military causation through 
the intervention of partisan gods. The same mental stage and 
process are illustrated by the story of the Israelites crossing the 
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Red Sea, or of the miraculous pone of the Israelites with 
manna. 

Then the next more sophisticated Stage of thinking about 
human experierces, the stage which Comte called the metaphysical, 
is that in which there is less use of imaginary supernatural person- 
alities, and more use of geeralizations which have the logical rôle 
of universal principles. Familiar specimens of these, on the 
purely rational or cognitive side, have become almost proverbial 
in survivals from the Platcnic or Aristotelian philosophy. Equally 
typical and still more fam:liar spec'mens peculiarly ethical are the. 
leading thoughts of the later, more spiritual Hebrew prophets." . 

‘When I sav that people’s thoughts about human experience 
have been mostly uncritical I am trying to convey the meaning 
that people in general heve been content to accept versions of 
human experience without inquiring closely into the credibility or 
the sufficiency of the evidence in support of the versions, or into 
the conclusiveness of the inferences drawn from the evidence. 
The same proposition may be put in the form: as a rule, people 
have been credulous instead of critical. This rule has held good, 
not merely of the untutored masses, but relatively of the men who 
have presumed to teach the masses. 

These propositions convey the <ruth about the so-called social 
sciences not less than about human thinking in general. There 
is merely a difference of Cezree between the man.on the street in 
Rome two thousand years ago, who believed that Atlas carried 
the world on his shoulders, and the professors who were lecturing 
on history, and literature, and law, and theology, and politics, and 
economics in European universities in 1800. With enormous 
differences in cetail of sophistication and with conspicuous excep- 
tions, yet, measured by the standards which their successors profess 
to use today, these holdovars from «he eighteenth century were still 
as a rule men who took tradition very nearly at face value, instead 
of compelling it to produce its credentials. In 1800 the world of 
human experience had keen explored by numberless observers 


1 Cf. Encyc. Amer., article “Sociolozy,” p. 206, second column. 


2 For instances in the case of an eighteerth-century writer, see Small, The Carmer- 
alists, pp. 310, 311, 312. 
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whose competence and incompetence to see what passed before 
their sight covered an immeasurable gamut of variation; and all 
that had been observed in human experience had been passed upon 
by innumerable thinkers and philosophers correspondinzly unequal 
in their qualifications for summary judgments. On the whole we 
may characterize the body of tradition that had passed as social 
science up to 1800 as unsophisticated, unreliable, irresponsible. 
Then began a movement which in about eighty years made social 
science relatively sophisticated, reliable, responsible. The dif- 
ferentiation of sociology was one of the incidents of this evolution. 
This has not been the conception of their specialty which American 
sociologists as a rule have held. This course, then, is primarily 
an attempt to show the vital connections between sociology and 
_ the whole modern unfolding of social science. | 

In other words, this course should make plain that the movement 
- of thought in the United States which is known by the name 
“sociology” is not an isolated phenomenon. It is not a freak. 
It is not something that has an existence by itself, independent-of 
and unrelated to the rest of the thinking of mankind. It should 
show that the precise contrary is the case. The sort of thinking 
that men in the line of succession from Lester F. Ward, in the 
United States, have been doing, is simply the inevitable evolution | 
of thinking which had been done by philosophers, and historians, 
and political scientists, and economists, and psychologists before 
the type of thinking distinctly known as sociology was ditferentiated. 
The germs of everything that is valid in sociological thinking were 
already present in the older types of thinking, before the sociological 
movement took visible shape. Men who were. content with the 
older types of thinking simply were not aware that the undeveloped 
germs of new-thought activities were worth developing. A few 
men were dissatisfied with the old: types of thinking. .That is, 
they believed these older types did not go far enough, did not 
penetrate. deep enough, did not arrive at reality enough. They 
did not say in so many words that the old types of thinking had 
actually turned up clues to more penetrating thinking. They did 
not even at first realize that they were following clues which 
predecessors had found. They actually followed out clues that 
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the more conventional men disregarded. We can see now that these 
sociologists were simply tzEing up activities which carried on the 
processes of intellectual evolution, at points where the more tradi- 
tionally minded men stcpped. The latter were comparatively 
content with statical repecizion of what had been thought before. 

In other words, betweea 1800 and 1880 everything that we now 
call social science went through a change which may be likened to 
the passing of an individual from babyhood to adolescence. The’ 
sociologists have not gererally appreciated the fact that their 
specialty came into existence as an organic part of this maturing 
of social science as a whcle.- In fact we can understand neither 
our own division of labor nor social science in the large unless we 
are fully aware of this coanection. The chief aim of this course, 
then is to exhibit the whcle modern sociological movement as an 
integral part of the transition of social science in general from the 
amateurish to the scientific stage. In short, sociology was not born 
without parents. . Its lineaz2 is as old as men’s efforts to understand 
the human lot. Its immediate ancestors, although few of these 
men recognized their offsprmg, were the scholars who changed the 
childish social science of 1300 into the adolescent social science 
of 1880. 

The sociologists gatherec. their impulse from factors in the work 
of previous social scientsts which were regarded as relatively 
negligible by the men whose thinking had worked out these mental 
factors. Sociology is thus. another case of “the stone which the 
builders refused.” It has not become “the head stone of the 
corner.” It has at least taken an important place in the scientific 
structure. . 

However we express tLe matter, the truth to be inserted into 
the record is ‘that sociology is not a tangent, shooting off from 
nowhere toward nowhere relative to the steady orbit of human 
thought. Sociology is a rcrmal advance of human thought from 
less developed to more developed dealings with the human reality. 
The work which the sociologists have been doing would inevitably 
have been done sooner or later by somebody, under some sort of 
name, or without a distinċtive name, unless the human mind 
ceased to concern itself vith: explanation of human experience. 
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Indeed, there is the wherewithal for a brilliant Doctor’s dissertation 
on the subject “Sociology outside the Ranks of the Sociologists.” 
It would be possible to make a dramatic exhibit of the smuggling 
into conventional social science, not to speak of popular thought, 
of processes of sociological analysis and construction that have been 
carried on in all the social sciences, during the last two decades in 
particular, by men who mostly have denied with scorn, and often 
with curses, that they have anything in common with sociology. 

The limitations of this discussion compel recourse to those 
indexes of the movement which are least obscure. Accordingly 
the following analysis will make use of German incidents more 
freely than evidences from other countries. It was by no means 
purely a German movement; but the relations of the rapid develop- 
ments in different divisions of social science to one another are 
more obvious in German scholarship than elsewhere, and they 
accordingly are most available for exposition of an evolution which 
followed parallel or converging courses throughout the Western 
World. | | 

. The movement will be described from our own point of view, 

not from that of the men who took part in it between r800 and the 
present. That is, we shall look back upon the movement so as 
to bring meanings to light which were not visible, or less visible 
to the actors at the time, which have acquired significance through 
consequents not credibly foreshadowed. All the incidents that 
were woven into the movement have value for us in the present 
connection only as they-proved to promote a complex of processes 
one outcome of which was sociology as we know it. We shall try 
to formulate what occurred, not merely what the executive agents 
of the occurrences had in mind and set forth in articulate plans, 
We shall proceed in this way in order specifically to waive the 
question, How much cf the outcome which is now visible was 
consciously in the purposes of the men whose work we must 
evaluate? We must ask less about the workers with whom we 
shall be concerned: .What did they deliberately will to do? and 
- more: What did their work amount to? 

Like all investigators, the students of social science in the 
early nineteenth century were, on the one hand, like the young 
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men who volunteer as soldiers in any war. They do so in response - 
to certain deep impulses and under the stimulus of certain more . 
or less undefined purposes, but at the same. time with certain quite 
concrete and immediate aims. When they are once at the front, 
they find themselves so submerged in the details of their special 
work that they may know less than men at a On what the 
great operations are to which their particular! movements are 
subordinate; and they mey know still less about the unforeseen 
tendencies which their individual services are actually energizing. 
These early-nineteenth-certury scholars both foresaw and did not 
foresee. We shall concern ourselves very little with charting the 
limitations of their vision, and we shall do all we can to exhibit the 
results which their work had for method in social science, and 
particularly for that division of labor in social science that we call 
sociology." | 

It is not always possible to show that a given fact discovered 
in one field of knowledge has any relation to facts in other fields of 
knowledge. It is scarcely possible, however, to make out the rela- 
tions between a fact in one field of knowledge and the processéS which 
are of first concern to investigators in that field, without uncovering 
similarities of relationship between details in that field and details 
in other fields. For example, after the effect of a baser currency 
upon the circulation of a better currency had received the formula- 
tion known as Gresham’s Law, it was easier to assert the moral 
commonplace that a baser ethical code, tolerated in a given society, 
tends to supplant a nobler. It is certain, at all events, that since 
1800 there has been on the whole an accelerated process of the 
infiltration of ideas between all the different departments of knowl- 
edge within the range of the social sciences, not to speak of recipro- 
cal modifications between the physical and the social sciences. This 
process, on the one hand, has reacted universally on the methods 
of all the divisions of social science. For instance, there have 
developed since 1800 so-called “historical schools” in each of the 
major divisions of social science. Whether or not the men inside 
or outside of these schools have correctly apprehended the historical 
factor, the emergence of these “schools” has attested partial assimi- 


z See Encyc. Amer., loc, cit. 
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lation, by men not primarily historians, of the lesson upon which 
historians have placed all sorts of emphases since 1800; viz., that 
we cannot fully know any human fact, or any human, situation, without 
knowing it in its relations asa consequence of its antecedents. On 
the other hand; the seme interchange of influence is evident in 
the fact that historians in recent decades have rendered cumulative 
homage to the discovery of the lateral types of social investigation, 
so to speak; i.e., while thinking ‘of historical investigation as 
longitudinal alone, we cannot fully know any historical epoch or 
episode. We must be avie to see it also as an item of the entire 
contemporary plexus of human activities. Hence the ill repute of 
that type of history which asks for credence simply as history of any ` 
selected filament, of. human relations, whether war, diplomacy, 
economics, art, dogma, or whatever. 

In short, and again anticipating, science of all sorts, and for our 
interest particularly social science, has ceased to be predominantly 
a wisdom about more or less arbitrarily delimited “provinces,” 
and it has become first and foremost a technique of dealing with 
“problems.” Human problems have aspects which have to be 
investigated in turn by the use of techniques which have been 
respectively brought to a high degree of efficiency by one or another 
of the departments of knowledge as conceived and controlled in 
the obsolescent provincial way.. Today, however, the investigator 
of problems asserts his right to use every tool of. investigation 
which is available for dealing with any aspect of his problem which 
' he may have encountered. In other words, the method of. social 
science today merges into the methcd cf correlation instead oi 
řesting with the method of abstraction. 

We come now to the particular application of all this to that 
‘latest of the major divisions of labor in social science known as 
“sociology.” As was pointed out above, the earlier sociologists 
betrayed their intellectual consanguinity with their contemporaries 
by proclaiming themselves the high prizsts of an independent 
‘cult, to which independent cult, however, they in the same breath 
declared, all other scientifc cults must one day acknowledge their 
subordination. We need not stop to specify the particulars in 
which this state of mind was a survival, not merely of eighteenth- 
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century provincialism, but of the still more archaic mythologism 
referred to in the beginning of this introduction. Nor need we 
ask whether all sociologists even now have entirely freed themselves 
from the bonds of this earlier misconception. The central fact for 
our present purpose is that sociology is primarily a specialization 
of technique in social science for which the older social sciences - 
had been discovering problems, and fashioning rude tools, and 
trying out tentative processes, long before the workers in those 
divisions of science were aware that they were creating'a demand 
for a new division of labor; and long before there were enough 
recruits for this division of labor to be taken seriously by their 
more conventionalized colleagues. By sociology, at this point, 
let us understand, not any abstractly defined procedure, but 
literally the work which systematic thinkers have carried on under 
that name since Comte in France, Schäffle in Germany, and Herbert 
Spencer in England. This sociology then is something unthinkable 
except aS an energizing of certain pryings into. human facts, the 
competence for which had been developed, the preliminaries for 
which had been practiced, the rougher tools for which had been 
fashioned during apprenticeships in one or another of the older 
social sciences. — 

Sociology is not a comet as popularly pictured; viz., a body in 
space coming from nowhere and bound nowhere. Sociology is 
merely one among several major responses to that demand which 
began to be urgent shortly after 1800, for closer approaches to 
objectivity in our conceptions.of human life. Virtually, and insome 
cases almost literally, the sociologists said: “We may accomplish 
this closer approach to precise knowledge of the human mystery by 
going ahead in the line of clues to human relations which historian, 
legist, economist and mental. philosopher have proposed, and by 
persisting in the use of these clues as long as they put us on the 
track of details in human relations which have not been analyzed 
down to their ultimate elements by any other method.” In one 
respect sociology is to the older divisions of social science what the 
use of the spectroscope is to chemistry, or blood analysis to physi- 
ology. That is, it is the addition of a certain technique by means 
of which phenomena partially investigated by other techniques 
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may be still further investigated. Note that this is in flat contra- 
diction of the ways in which the subject has been presented, and 
as a rule still is presented by sociologists. 


Every once in a while some economist, quite likely in the most 
conciliatory spirit, seriously taxes the sociologists’ control of their 
risibles by repeating in public that smug imagining of the earlier 
economists. that political economy deals with things as they are, 
_ sociology deals with things as (the sociclogists think) they ought — 
to be. As though the jorms and behaviors of human groups in 
general are less “things as they are” than interpretation of certain 
artificially abstracted end generalized phenomena conceived as 
“the market,” and assumed by hypothesis to be the performances 
of “the economic man”! As though the mental contents and 
social attitudes of members of a trade union, or an employers’ 
association, are less “things as they are’ than, statistics of the 
supply and demand of labor and capital! 

In fact, from Herodctus to Lenin and Trotsky, there has never 
been a pretense of understanding social facts which was not accom- 
panied, in the mind of the pretender, by some form and force of 
desire to use the knowledge for the sake of control, i.e., to know facts 
as they are in order to make the facts as the would-be knower 
thinks they ought to be. The differences between historians, 
` political scientists, economists, on the one hand, and sociologists 
on the other, are not chiefly along the line of cleavage which the 
economic imagination has drawn. Granting, to simplify the 
argument, that the sociologists thus far have averaged somewhat 
more sanguine than ‘practicers of the more traditional techniques 
about the date and ‘the degree of possible. transmutation of things 
as they are into things as they should be, it remains true that the 
essential meaning of sociology, as a phase in the development of 
method in social science, is that it has pursued investigations of 
which the older social techniques-had consciously or unconsciously 
encountered the necessity, but for which the older techniques 
furnished neither the apparatus, nor the personnel, nor the mandate. 
Declaring their independence of obstructive orthodoxy in social 
science, the sociologists proceeded to follow out discoveries already 
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made but undervalued by other social scientists;’ or they made 
previous discoveries points of departure for the development of a 
program, first as general sociology, later as social psychology. 
Men had: to become Ishmaels from the tents of the recognized 
social sciences, and they had to zake their chances of becoming 
legitimized by academic adoptior. as sociologists, in order that 
social science as a whole might ente- upon its next cycle of evolution. 
The reconstruction of all social science is proceeding today, whether. 
particular social scientists are aware ofitornot. The basis of recon- 
struction is the more or less openly avowed perception that social 
science .will remain superficial until it has built its foundation 
upon adequate knowledge of the psychical and physical antecedents 
and concomitants of social behavior. Sociology and psychology 
are those members of the family of social science which are concen- 
trating their attention most direct. y upon the work of laying these 
foundations. 

We cannot fully understand anything human unless, among sii 
ways of apprehension, we understand it genetically, i.e., in its 
growth, in its evolution. Present problems of social interpretation 
= are no exceptions to this rule. We cannot take a fully intelligent 
part in today’s thinking unless we are intelligent about the antece- 
dents which have prepared the-way for present thinking. Hence 
the résumé. which is to follow, of certain achievements since 1880, 
first of the historians, second of the economists, third of the political ` ` 
scientists, which prove to have been progenic of sociology. , .- 

The limitations of this surve:7 niust, however, be still more 
explicitly defined. The plan certainly does not contemplate even 
a prospectus of a complete histo-y of social science, not even a 
prospectus ofa complete history of a single division of labor in 
social science, not even of.sociolozy.. The attempt will not even 
be made to signalize achievements of historians, political economists, 
political scientists which to historians, political economists, political 
scientists themselves are the most notable accomplishments of their 
division of labor. The aim is not to find in the work of historians, ` 
political scientists, and political economists the whole, or thé chief 
part, or an orderly correlation of any parts, of the maturest work’ 
- of the sociologists; for nothing of the sort is there. 
*See Merz, History of European Thougit, 4 vols. 
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On the contrary, we may invert our former method of presenting 
_ the program and describe it in this way. We shall put in evidence 
certain of the finding: of historians, economists, and political 
scientists which would serve our purpose if we were trying to 
support the proposition that sociology has no right to existence as 
a separate division of sccial science, because its generic ideas have 
all been arrived at by one or another of the earlier divisions of social 
science. We shall recall certain of these cardinal ideas in the 
setting in which they occurred in the older types of social science. 
We shall not attempt to-pass upon the degree cf importance which | 
has been assigned to them, or which they had exerted in the older 
social sciences. We shall rather emphasize them as they deserve 
_ in their relation as key ideas for sociology. 

More than this, we shall not attempt to prove that these anticipa- 
tions of later sociology in the earlier forms-<f social science contained 
sociology in the sense in which the major and minor premises of a 
valid syllogism contain the conclusion. The truth is rather this: 
in the drive toward objectivity, which has occupied scientists with 
accelerated intensity since 18co, stages and phases have succeeded 
one another more pragmatically than logically. For instance, it 
would be no more and no less false to assert that Darwin was a’ 
" direct logical inference from’ the historical spirit of the early nine- 
teenth ‘century than it would be to assert that twentieth-century 
sociology is'a logical inference from Darwinism. What we may 
assert in the two cases is this: first, we cannot imagine Darwinism 
emerging in a world not yet fertilized by the general notions of 
temporal continuity which the historians had cultivated; yet the 
historians neither did nor could produce Darwin. In a like way, 
second, we cannot imagine general sociology and social psychology 
emerging in a world which had not become familiar with the rudi- 
mentary concepts of organic evolution; yet those rudimentary 
concepts of organic evolution neither did nor could produce 
. sociology. At the same time the various divisions of social science 
have interacted in a much more intimate sense than these compari- 
' sons imply; and it is accordingly true that there have been vital 
connections between the growth of each and the growth of all. 
At this point we may let this statement of fact stand on its merits. 
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It will be in order a little later to formulate certain derivatives 
from the fact. ; | 

Within recent years the previously prevailing view that the 
subject-matter of science may be assorted like a stock of goods in 
a department store has become obsolete, or at least obsolescent. 
The subject-matter of science is not now visualized as blocks of 
-~ material, but as problems of the relations-between factors involved 
in processes.” When wé use the term “process” in sociology, and 
especially when we say that the human lot is a process, or a process - 
of processes, we mean simply that the human lot is made up of 
incessant interchanges of influences of which people, through their 
membership in groups, are both the active and the passive trans- _ 
mitters. Of what sort and how many these influences are, what 
_are their ways of reacting one upon another, what results from the 
reactions which was not visible in the organized influences them- 
selves—such questions as these set tasks for sociology. From our 
present viewpoint, comprehension and control of human phenomena 
are impossible along the lines of so-called social sciences, each 
dealing with an abstracted aspect of humian relations treated as 
complete in itself. This is as true of those aspects of the human 
process which appeal peculiarly to the sociologists as of those 
which hold the attention of each other type of social scientist. 
On the contrary, all discoverable aspects of human relations must 
be combined into an exhibit of the whole, by use of each and all 
of the techniques as they are brought into requisition to analyze 
and evaluate related factors of the common problem. 

A conception of social science has prevailed up to the present 
time which cannot much longer survive. Only a few voices have 
been raised in direct challenge of that conception, but changes have 
been taking place in our whole manner of thinking which must 
presently make the views of social science that were universal ‘a 
generation ago seem as archaic as the physical science of the 

! Ross’s book, Foundations of Sociology, was the first in English to put much 
stress on the term “process” as a scientific social, category (see pp. 91 et passim). 
Small’s General Sociology, whick appeared only two months later, might not unfairly 
be described as a treatise on the category “social process” (see pp. 1 ef passim). 


Ratzenhofer had anticipated both books, and the term “social process” had been 
used in a semi-unconscious and amateurish way by a great many people. 
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eighteenth century. In one fundamental respect the sociologists 
started with a conception which was common to all the philosophi- 
cally minded social scientists of the earlier types. - Between these 
earlier thinkers there were intense rivalries over the claims of their 
respective “sciences.” When men calling themselves sociologists 
began to claim recognition as social scientists, especially after the 
claim began to be allowed by universities, in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, the older social scientists almost forgot their 
immemorial rivalries in their common contempt for these sociological 
upstarts. Altogether part from the merits or demerits of the 
sociologists, however, their conception of social science was in one 
sense fundamentally identical with that of historians and economists 
and political scientists. Each class thought of its peculiar “science” 
as destined in the end to be a finished account of everything worth 
knowing about human life. They thought of social science, 
particularly as represented by their own type of social science, as 
destined sooner or later to set in order everything really vital in 
past and present human experience. 

This attitude may be represented by a partial analogy. Suppose 
an architect had planned a legislative building for a nation. Suppose 
he had ordered every piece of material, stone, metal, wood, textiles, 
paints, hardware, etc., necessary to complete the building. Suppose 
every material ordered had been delivered upon the site of the 
proposed building, and that then the architect had died, leaving no 
copy of the plans and specifications in accordance with which he 
intended the building to be fabricated. The nation would be 
confronted with the problem of finding architects and builders who 


_, could solve the puzzle of using those materials, no more and no 


less, so as to realize in a physical structure the conception of a © 
building which had existence only in the dead architect’s mind. 
Although the earlier social scientists never confessed it in quite 
this way, it is easy to see now that all of them, including the sociol- 
ogists, who indulged at all in speculations about the larger aims of 
science, treated the aggregate of human events, past and present, 
like a collection of structural elements such as the building material 
' in our analogy. Most of them assumed some conception of nature, 
or of the Supreme Designer, with a structural scheme prearranged 
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to parallel the architectural design in the analogy. Then they ` 


assumed that the task of social science, their own part of social 
science in particular, is to organize all the miscellaneous events 
which have filled the career of mankind from the beginning up to 
the present moment into a schematic combination, in which each 
occurrence will have its appropriate place, and in which the relation 
of each occurrence to every other occurrence will be evident. It is 


desirable to get this conception as clearly as possible before our. 


minds, in order to bring cut as clearly as possible by comparison 
the view which is taking its place, as to what social science may, 
can, and must be. 

It should be frankly admitted that sociology would not have 
been. born when it was, and its early history would not have been 
what it was, if this conception of scientific possibility had not been 
entertained. It stimulated a few men to risk the attempt to realize 
the conception which men before them in other branches of science 
had dismally failed to realize: At the same time we must insist 
upon the truth that the sociologists, in this respect, were merely 
experimenting with a chimera which had over and over again lured 
social scientists of all the older types." 

As it will appear a little later, one of the most conscious efforts 
of the more objective historians of the latest half-century has béen 
to fortify themselves — suspicions of identity with the so-called 


philosophers of history; 1. 2., speculative rather than research types ' 


of historical thinkers. m a closely similar way the sociologists of 
today are more or less ccnsciously and explicitly repudiating the 


architectural, structural conception just indicated, which ‘they or 


` their immediate predecessors unblushingly advertised a generation 
ago. The totality of human experience is too big, too complicated, 
too unexplorable, to be exhibited by the human mind as a complete 
and inclusive system of functioning parts, with each event through- 
out the length and breadth of human experience bearing its actual 
relation to all the other events. That conception must be abandoned 
as impossible. For instance, not a single man now living, not 
even a member of a royal house which has preserved the records 


t This-criticism of others is at the same time a confession, For years I was one 
of the sinners, and one of the most convinced sinners, in this respect. 
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of its generations longest, can trace-his ancestry back through more 
than a trifling fraction of the period which separates us from the 
earliest of the human species. How inconceivably more difficult 
it would be to trace thé precise and complete antecedents and 
consequents, physical and mental and moral, which have formed 
' the actual links in evolution from the original human group to each 
of the civilizations at present domesticated on the earth. No! 
the thought of such comprehension can no longer be entertained by 
a responsible mind. Our ideal at present is discovery of typical, 
qualitative relationships of antecedent and consequent, of cause 
and effect, of harmony and disharmony, of stability and instability, 
of constructiveness and destructiveness, in human groups.? | 

` We understand that there are enormous differences in the 
_ applicability of this ideal, dependent for instance upon the remote- 

- ness Or nearness in space or time, or upon the simplicity or com- 
plexity of the group immediately in question. We believe that, 
within limits, not only qualitative but quantitative knowledge of re- 
actions within groups may be gained. We believe that men may, and 
with progressive use of available means for accumulating such 


se quantitative and qualitative knowledge of human conditions will, 


become from generation to’ generation more sophisticated and 
competent to control their situation in the interest of increasing 
development of human capacities. Within recent years the devel- 
opment of social science in general and of sociclogy in particular 
' has manifested increasing deference to tais conception. This course 
and the course following will attempt te-“troduce social science in 
general and sociology in particular as mental processes converging 
toward and operating in accordance with this conception. 

One of the latest notable books on pure sociology is a con- 
spicuous illustration of the proposition, viz:, Cooley, Social Process. 
A single passage near the close of the book (pp. 402-4) is in point 
- here. The passage is notable for its constructive spirit combined 
with well controlled temperance of expectation. In both these 
respects it represents the temper of the most judicious sociologists 
of today, in contrast with our more sanguine and less justifiable 
expectations of two or three decades ago. 


tSee Small, General S ociclogy, chaps. xxxvi and xxxvii, “Some Incidents of the 
Social Process”; also Ross, Secial Control and Principles of Sociology.. 
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The method of social improvement is likely to remain experimental, but 
sociology is one of the means by which the experimentation becomes more 
intelligent. I think, for example, that any one who studies the theory of 
social classes—the various kinds, the conditions of their formation and con- 
tinuance, their effect in moulding the minds of those who belong to them, and 
the like—using what has been written upon the subject“to stimulate his own 
observation and reflection, will find that the contemporary situation is illumined 
for him and his grasp of the trend of events enhanced. 

By observation and thought we work out generalizations which help us to 
understand where we are and what is going on. These are “principles of 
sociology.” They are similar in nature to principles of economics, and aid our 
social insight just as these aid our insight into business or finance. They supply 
no ready-made solutions but give illumination and perspective. A good 
sociologist might have poor judgment in philanthropy or social legislation, just 
as a good political economist might have poor judgment in investing his money. 
Yet, other things equal, the mind trained in the theory of its subject will 
surpass, in practical wisdom one that is not. 

_ At bottom, any science is simply a more penetrating perception of facts, 
gained largely by selecting those that are more universal and devoting intensive 
study to them—as biologists are now studying the great fact of hereditary 
transmission. In so far as we know these more general facts we are the better 
prepared to work understandingly in the actual complexities of life. Our 
study should enable us to discern underneath the apparent confusion of things 
the working of enduring principles of human nature and social process, simplify- 
ing the movement for us by revealing its main currents, something as a general 
can follow the course of a battle better by the aid of a map upon which chief 
operations are indicated and the distracting details left out. This will not 
assure our control of life, but shculd enable us to devise measures having a 
good. chance of success. And in 39 far as they fail we should be in a position 
to see what is wrong and do better next time. 

I think then, that the supreme aim of social science is to perceive the 
drama of life more adequately than can be done by ordinary observation. 
If it be objected that this is the task of an artist—a Shakespeare, a Goethe, 
or a Balzac—rather than of a scientist, I may answer that an undertaking so 
vast requires the co-operation of various sorts of synthetic minds—artists, 
scientists, philosophers, and men of action. Or I may say that the constructive 
part of science is, in truth, a form of art. 

Indeed one of the best things to be expected from our study is the powe 
of looking upon the movement of human life in a large, composed spirit, if 
seeing in it something of ideal unity and beauty.. 


We may sum up this introduction with the formula: The 
problem of knowledge in the field of social science reduces to this: 
1 Cf. Encyc. Amer., article “ Sociology,” p. 208, first column, ` 
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What is the meaning OC; f human experience, and to what extent have we 
developed a technique which may be relied upon to ascertain more of 
that meaning? Assuming that credible interpretation of human 
experience is possible, our present inquiry is: What has social 
science as a whole done so far to determine valid methods of inter- 
pretation? The answer to this question is at the same time the 
answer to the question, Where did sociology start ? 

: Putting the question in this way places us on a level above the 
partisan prejudices of the traditional detached social sciences. 
The survey which is to follow will lend little comfort to the claims 
of any particular social science to any preferred rank or authority. 
If we are sharers of social consciousness at its best, our fundamental 
_interest as students cf social science, in either of its divisions, is 
knowledge of the meaning of human experience. If any conventional 
division of social science has found a way to ascertain any part or 
phase of this meaning, well and good. If we find that any technique, 
or all the techniques together which have thus ar been developed, 
leave any part of human experience uninterpreted, to that extent 
such technique, with its tradition of acquired interpretation, ` 
' must rank as merely tributary to the desired whole interpretation 
of experience, and it is entitled to our respect simply and solely 
in the ratio of its service in throwing light on the main problem. 
With this understanding we are prepared. for candid investigation 
of the question, What have the social sciences done in the nineteenth 
-century toward working out a reliable method of interpreting human 
experience ? 

If this question were to be answered in full, it would be necessary 
to deal with the evclution of philosophy and psychology since 
Locke in England, since Descartes in France, since Wolff in 
Germany. Our limitations compel omission of this section of the 
‘survey. The one conclusion of modern philosophy and psychology 
which we may cite in passing is a cardinal commonplace in which, 
with changes of detail, -these two types of inquiry find common 
ground with all positive science, namely: credible philosophy or 
psychology must. be essentially positive or inductive more than it ts 
speculative. Stated in the more general form i in which this con- 
clusion merges va science at large: all convincing interpretation 
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of experience has to be generalization of experiences. In the first 
instance at least it must be more inductive than deductive. 
It must build up systems of explanation by inspecting the relations 
in which the portions of experience to be explained present their 
most revealing meanings. It cannot find outside of experience an 
external base line competent to serve as a fixed meridian from which 
to calculate the value cf occurrences within experience. This’ 
principle has been most persistently and arrogantly attacked: by 
theologians and their amateur followers. 

This elementary conclusion of philosophers and psychologists : 
is a first-rate illustration of a larger truth which‘ the rest of the 
present exhibit will emphasize, viz.: This conclusion of the philoso- 
phers and of the psychologists did not remain hermetically sealed in 
the brains of philosophers and psychologists. It was not even written 
in a sign language legible only by philosophers and psychologists. 
On the contrary, it was communicated by one method and another, 
almost as fast as it began to take shape as surmise in the thoughts of 
philosophers and psychologists, to all sorts of thinkers. Indeed 
it is by no means certain in which division of human thought this 
conclusion was reached first, or in which division it became dominant 
first. It is certain that during the second half of the nineteenth 
century most of the cardinal divisions of science were industriously 
impressing it upon one another. It became a part of the cumulative 
acquisition of thought im general. Probably the majority -of 
educated people have been disposed by their education to credit 
the creation of a demand for inductive thinking almost wholly to 
physical science. This is an unauthorized impression. No one can ` 
tell precisely how credit should be divided between physical science 
and other science for our present respect for inductive thinking as 
compared with a priori thinking. Atall events, the philosophers and 
the psychologists must not be left out of the company of those who 
deserve credit for reaching the conclusion that real xnowledge, in 
whatever field, must be derived from many cases accurately exam- 
ined, and their common contents generalized. But this is the 
matter to be reiterated here: No sooner had scholars in one depart- 
ment of inquiry—for example philosophers and psychologists—given 


ı CÍ, Encyc. Amer., loc. cit. 
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new value to this conclusion in their own thinking, than their judgment | 
on the matter began to stimulate thinkers in other departments to revise 
or veafirm their own judgments about the same problem. The like 
has been the case with all other conclusions. As-we ‘shall see, 
this has been not less true in social science than in physical science, 
nor has it been less true as between different divisions of social 
science than between them and physical science. 

' With so much as a summary reference to the basic forms of 
knowledge, we turn to the more concrete forms of social inter- 
pretation. The present plan makes German attempts since 1800 
to interpret human experience the center of attention. We shall 
use as our chief clue to the preparations for sociology some of the 
most significant changes during the evolution. of social self- 
consciousness in Germany. The German factor in the evolution of 
European social self-consciousness in general is selected, not because 
the German phase of experience has unique value, but because the 
links-in the chain of this experience are more easily traced in 
Germany than those of any other country. 
~- I-am aware that anyone who looks at the evolution of social 
science from my stancpoint undertakes a heavier burden of proof 
than would have been necessary previous to 1914. No American 
“can now hear German scholarship mentioned without demanding 
a reckoning with the charge that German scholars as æ class, with 
German social scientists conspicuous in the class, hopelessly dis- 
credited themselves by their attitude during the war. I am aware 
that for a long time it will seem to most Americans like treason to 
science as well as to country to admit that there can be anything 
good in German scholarship. | 

My position on this matter can be stated very briefly and very 
. unequivocally, and I hope it will justify'itself. No American was 
and is more disappoi:ted and disgusted than I was all through 
the war with the attitude of German scholars, some of them my 
own. intimate friends. I think their conduct was disgraceful and 
humiliating. ‘There were mitigating circumstances which I need 
not ‘recite, which partially explained, while they did not excuse, 
the failure of German professors, along with other intelligent 
_ German citizens outside the military and goverrmental-classes, to 
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put themselves on record against the policy of their government. 
These are the reasons which President Wilson had in mind in his 
different assertions that we were fighting not the German people 
but the German government. Allowing for all these circumstances, 
which affected all German citizens alike, I agree with those who 
assert that German social scientists have less excuse than the rank 
and file of citizens for their failure to stand out on principle against 
war in general, and especially against that particular war and the 
German methods of fighting it. I agree that so-called social 
science of any sort is a pitizully futile affair if it proves to be. impotent 
for political righteousness in such crises. 

Nevertheless, when we begin to analyze the facts-in their 
psychological rather than their political aspects, the conclusion 
which is forced upon me is quite as chastening, though not as 
incriminating, as the judgment which I have to pass when considering 
the facts primarily in their political relations. The conduct of the 
German professors during the war seems to me to be the most 
startling demonstration which history has ever staged of the 
detachment of academic science of all sorts from practical applica- 
tions, and of the uncertainty whether expert knowledge and skill 
within the range of social science insures safe common sense in 
dealing with current social affairs;—this in spite of the fact that 
so large a proportion of German sccial scientists, as I shall repeat 
later in greater detail, have been in close touch with actual politics. 

In other words, the collapse of German social science as a ' 
guide to political righteousness, or even to far-sighted political 
expediency, during the late war, is an exhibition on a large scale 
of the falsity of the vicarious conception of intellectual training. 
The claims of the classicists had run against notorious practical 
refutations of their vicarious preconception, viz., that by concentra- 


tion upon classical studies the mind might be prepaid better than, , - 


in any other way for any intellectual processes whatsoever which 
it might be called upon to perform. All but a few hold-over 
classical theorists have so far seen the absurdity of this claim that 
the present tendency among academic people is to fly to the other — 
extreme, and to assert that the only mental training which can 
assure adequate performance of a given sort of activity is habitual 
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periormance of that specific activity. There Is no A 
else just as good.” 

Whatever may turn out to be the truth about this general 
problem, the case of the German professors of social science amply 
proves that their type of social science did not qualify them to 
function well in the type of social crisis which the war presented. 

We should put the brakes on our inferring apparatus, however, 
before we jump to the unwarranted conclusion -that the German 
social scientists are more perverse and futile in their mental opera- 
‘tions than the social scientists of any other nation would have been 
if they had been plunged into precisely similar circumstances. 

Nor should we infer that, because there was such an absence 
of adequate political ight and leading among the German social 
scientists during the Great War, therefore social science is not 
worth cultivating. 

There is a different inference and still a e one to be 
drawn from the facts, but not a finally‘ condemnatory inference: . 
viz., that social science at best, so far as it is at present developed, 
is in very immature infancy. The Germans have probably cut 
as many of the milk teeth of social science as the scholars of any 
nation, but wisdom teeth are far in the future everywhere. 

- Not to pursue the figure, the most obvious lesson of the German 
war for social scientists all over the world is the lesson of humility 
in appraisal of the present worth of social science as an authoritative 
basis for social programs. We may well take warning from the 
German instance, that social science must learn much wisdom 
now beyond its command before it can guarantee to its representa- 
tives dependability as oracles in times of severe social stress. 

Meanwhile, there is a certain necessary relation between school- 
ing and life. The poorest academic work has some degree of 
auxiliary value as preparation for cognate. activities out, of school. 
Academic thinkers may never be the world’s best executive officers, 
but the world will always have better executive officers if there is 
an adequate supply of academic thinkers. Even his most ardent 
admirers will scarcely claim that President Wilson has been infal- ` 
lible, either as an academic thinker or as a statesman; yet after he 
is dead his most violent enemies will be found admitting that his 
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academic thinking injected a force into American and world politics 
which may prove to have raised the moral level of both. 

So I say of German social scientists, they are not ‘infallible, 
either as thinkers or as appliers of their thinking to action. In that, 
however, they are simply typical of social scientists of all nations. 
The German social scientists, like the German chemists, the German 
biologists,- the German. philologists, have worked through some of 
the pioneer stages of their divisions of labor in such a way that it 
would be folly to ignore their work and its meaning for further 
work. It so happens that the preliminary. work on method in 
social science which the Germans have done is more open to inspec- 
tion, and its relation to the differentiation of sociology is more 
accessible than the antecedents of sociology in any other nation. 
There is no “pro-Germanism” then, in the current sense of that 
term, in the use I shall make of German social science. I am - 
merely dealing with facts which are no more bounded by nationality 
than the fact that an Italian invented wireless telegraphy and a 
Dutchman laid the foundations of international law. l 

As a matter of strict logic, the conclusions arrived at during | 
the evolution of modern Germen social theories do not amount to 

proof that the German view of human experience, or the German 
view of the processes necessary in explaining human experience, 
is final. German experience in attempting to explain the human lot 
in general is merely one among many ethnic experiments upon this 
universal problem. As they stand today: (ie., as of August A 
1914), German interpretations may turn out to have been in many 
ways far wide of the mark. In the present state of social science, 
however, the evolution of German social science up to 1914 furnishes 
important confirmation and support of the interpretations which 
are doing most to shape contemporary thinking all over the world. 
That. is, when we survey the course of development in German 
social science as a whole, let us say from the opening of the nine- 
teenth century to the opening of the twentieth, the tendencies and 
the resultants of German thinking were in striking conformity 
with the most characteristic modern conceptions of social relations 

on the one hand, and with the latest conclusions about the inevitable D 
tendency in social interpretation on me other. ss ing a 
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In particular, German experience furnishes the most dramatic 
illustration in the whole range of scientific literature of the funda- 
mental sociological proposition that valid social science cannot be 
many, it must be one. In Germany since 1800 the separately named 
parts of social science have been more obviously parts of one science 
than anywhere else. Simple as this sounds, the proposition is no 
commonplace. It had cost the blind gropings of all the centuries 
to arrive at that consummation. Obvious as the proposition appears 
to a few minds, the majority of scholars today see no meaning in 
it, and a few jealously deny it. The clue to the difference between 
the social sciences of the past and the social science of the future 
is lodged very largely in this simple formula. 

The formula may be expanded in this way: Suppose we under- 
took to report the whole reality of the Great War—its causes, its 
incidents, its effects—in terms of man considered solely as a food- 
consuming animel, The futility of such a venture might be exposed 


at first thought by the obvious consideration that, if consumption 


of food were the only interest involved, all Europe might easily 
have got all the food which the more thickly settled parts of the 
country could not supply by falling to and helping the Hungarians 
and the Russians cultivate their undeveloped soil: There would 
be no need of bloodshed if that were all. Suppose, as an alternative, 
we undertook to report the whole of the war, from causes to effects, 
in terms of man considered solely as an acquisitive animal. Again 


.it would be an easy problem in arithmetic to figure out that, es 


t 
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affecting the one problem of producing the maximum amount of 
wealth per capita, the war was insanity. It would be efficiency of 
a much higher order to rule out destruction and to co-operate for 
production. Suppose we try in turn to report the war in terms of 
man. solely as an animal with political ambitions, or with intellectual 
sirivings, or with aesthetic tastes, or with moral convictions. Each 
of these attempts would at once’ prove abortive, for it would 
immediately run against the perception that the men fighting the war 
were not the sort of men which they would have had to be if either 
of these assumptions were in accordance with reality. Actual men 
who fight actual wars are men prompted by a miscellany of motives. 


Anything approaching a scientific account of their conduct must 
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bring into the explanation a credible report of the part which each 
constituent type of motives has pleyed in producing the conditions | 
that make for war, and in stimulazing the precise concrete actions 
that marked the war. In cther words, a scientific account of the 
war in its causes, its incidents, its results, must be among: other 
things a comprehensive account of the total human nature of all 
the European peoples, in their -eactions with all the physical 
nature, and all the acquired personal traits and social institutions 
which form the objective and the subjective environment of the 
existing generations: So'of more generalized science of humanity. 
It must be comprehensive science of human beings wanting things 
- and evolving more and more artiicial programs in the course of 
endeavor to satisfy their evolving wants. | | 

In other words, the net outcome of our attempts to interpret 
human experience thus ar may be summarized in a few generaliza- 
tions. One of the most significant of these, for guidance in the ` 
immediate future of social research, is that, in very slight vari- 
ations from the previous formulas, final interpretation .of human 
experience is not to be found in alstractions from experience but, in 
composition of abstractions into a refiection of the totality of experience. 

In a later section more will be said about the crudeness of all 
thinking about human affairs, especially in the generation imme- 
diately before 1800. At present ‘without further preliminaries, 
we pass to the first notable break that was made in the uncritical 
tradition of social science. We must put first in order then the 
awakening of the historical spirit. This factor might be indicated 
more exactly by. the phrase, evolution of the critical historical 
spirit, or of “historical criticism” as the phrase is technically used." 

1 Cf. Encyc. Amer., loc, cil., p. 209, first column, 
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ABSTRACT 


Six learned societies have appointed a joint commission to didy the presentation 
of social studies in the public schools. Twenty-eight sociologists state their views as 
' to the specific contribution of sociology to such education. They show generalagree- ` 
ment in regarding the sense of social interdependence, and the consequent spirit of 
co-operation, as the most distinctive result to be expected from sociological teaching 
„in the public schools. 


There is an insistent and wide-spread demand among public 
school authorities for important changes in the curriculum of the 
public schools designed to provide a more adequate preparation 
for citizenship. The school authorities are naturally looking to the 
social sciences for the material which they desire. There is even a 
feeling in some quarters that the learned societies have neglected 
their obligation and SEporeay: to share in oe task of public 
education. 

At the Pittsburgh meeting of the American Sociological Society 
in December 1921, a communication was received from the American — 
‘Economic Association znd the Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business proposing the formation of a joint commission to be com- 
posed of two members from each of the three organizations just 
named, and from the American Historical Association, the American 
Political Science Association, and the National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers. The purpose of the proposed commission was to 
study the problems of presenting material that has been developed 
by the different sciences which these organizations represent, as a 
part of the curriculum of the public schools. The proposal was | 
acted upon favorably by all of the societies to which it was 
addressed, and. the joint commission has been formed by the 
appointment of: | 

R. L. Finney, of the University of Minnesota, and E. C. Hayes, oi 
the University of Illinois, representing the American Sociological Society. 
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Henry Johnson, of Columbia University, and A. M. Schlesinger, of 
the University of Iowa, representing the American Historical Association. 

L. C. Marshall, of the University of Chicago, and W. H. Kiekhofer, © 
of the University of Minnesota, representing the American Economic. - 
Association. 

R. G. Gettell, of Amherst College, ard W. J. Sioni of Ohio State 
University, representing the American Political Science Association. 

L. C. Marshall, of the University of Chicago, and C. O. Ruggles, of 
Ohio State University, representing the Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business. 

R. D. Calkins, of Michigan State Normal School, of Ypsilanti, and 
Edith Parker, of the University of Chicago; representing the N ational 
Council of Geography Teades.: 


The commission dewi Dean L. C. Marshall, of the University 
of Chicago, as its chairman. It has held three meetings, the sessions 
of each meeting continuing through two days, and. it is the belief 
of all the members that significant progress has been made toward 
-the formulation of constructive proposals. One of the first steps 
taken was to send out to one hundred members of each of the learned 
societies represented a questionnaire which had been’ prepared by 
the chairman. This questionnaire covered two points: first, it — 
submitted for criticism a statement of the general purpose of 
instruction in-the social sciences in public schools; second, it asked 
each of the persons addressed to formulate a statement of the special 
contribution to public education which, the particular science of 
which he was.a student could make. 
= The formulation of the general purpose of social studies i in the 
public schools which was submitted for criticism, received general 
approval, and was in puzport as follows: The organization of the 
social studies in the public schools should be determined by the 
purpose for which those studies are introduced. Their purpose 
is to give our youth a realization oi what it means to live together 
in society, an appreciation of how people have lived and do live 
‘together, and an understanding of conditions precedent to living 
together well; to the end that our youth may develop the insight 
and the interésts, ideals, tendencies, and abilities essential to oS 
tive a aa in an evolving ee, 
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. To the second inquiry members of the ‘American Sociological 
Society gave the answers which appear below. 


I would suggest that the special contribution of sociology is to give 
the students a sense of social solidarity, especially as involving social 


interdependence. Kenyon L. BUTTERFIELD 
~ President, Massachusetts Agricultural College 


With regard to the peculiar contribution of sociclogy, I should say: | 
that it is the fundamental sociological idea cf impressing the students with 
the importance of synthesis in social science, and that social problems 
involve not only the approach and method of thé various social sciences 
but their synthesis. It is for this reason that I should favor the study 
of, social problems or elementary social science rather than elementary 


social sciences. '  _‘Dwicutr SANDERSON 
Professor of Rural Social Organization, Cornell University 


To my mind the contribution of Sociology is. the production of the 
conservative-progressive. J mean one who knows and values the precious 
standards and institutions which the past transmits to us and at the same 
time is capable of criticising this heritage and of eliminating elements 
which no longer suit our purposes. Sociology should develop an attitude 
_ in accordance with the injunction. “Prove all things. Hold fast that 

which is good.” C E. A. Ross 


Pro fessor of Soctology, University of Wisconsin 


I should say: The particular contribution which sociology can make 
seems to me to lie in the fact that society has, on the whole, been co- 
operative in producing the civilization of the present day. The term- 
‘co-operative should, of course, not be taken here in the technical sense. 
History presents chiefly the conflict of races and. of nations, whereas 
sociology emphasizes the co-operative aspect, especially in the intellectual 
and in the moral realms. Commercial geography may emphasize the 
co-operative factor, but not in the realms mentioned, and this aspect 
of commercial geography is naturally only a very recent development. 

If history claims that it presents primarily the principle of continuity 
in human development, there is of course ne exception to be taken to that 
statement. I would emphasize, however, that history begins with 
comparatively modern nations, that.it proceeds by emphasizing national 
factors, and thus necessarily emphasizes the conflicting elements already 
mentioned. ` Sociology, on the other hand, starts very much further 
back, perhaps in the animal realm, and traces social evolution through a 
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very much larger period on a Lroader plan, because it takes all humanity 
under its purview. 

Third, to wind up, then, it seems to me that the specific contribution 
of sociology consists in the co-operative aspect and in the longer and 
broader scope of its subject matter. 

RUDOLPE M. BINDER 
Prcfessor of Sociology, New York University 


I think the greatest weakness of our social thinking is due to the 
absence of biological data ther2from. Of course, we act even less reason- 
ably than we think. The Greeks, started rigkt with crude knowledge 
of heredity. The English swung farthest away in Hobbs and Locke. 
Darwin, and, better, Galton came back. But the vast majority of men 
in America are still in the sertimental stage of belief that environment 
“is the thing.” Good envirorment.is good fertilizer; poor environment 
is poor fertilizer. Heredity is the real thing. 

I believe we have done much mischief in our sociological teaching 
by emphasis on the extreme improvement of mankind by bettering the 
environment. Many of our social institutions are today positively dis- 
genic because founded on false social teaching. Even most primitive 
_ groups have been'wiser than we in selecting mates and in destroying — 


the unfit. i A. E. JENKS 
Professor of Anthropology, University of Miina 


‘It seems to'me that the great contribution which sociology can make 
to the intellectual outlook of secondary school students is in the intro- 
duction of biological and psychological data of which history, economics, 
government and geography are, on the whole, innocent. I should want 
to introduce the student to tae concepts of heredity, natural selection, 
Mendelism, etc., including some realization of the tremendous importance 
' of racial stock as a factor in national permanency and achievement. 
Moreover, it. would seem to me that a sociological emphasis on the sec- 
ondary school level should be on the cevelopmental aspects of ‘social 
life in general and the principal social institutions. 

This material should be presented in such a way as to develop an 
appreciation of the dynamics of social life, as opposed to the static 
formalism of ordinary civics courses. The “contributions” of sociology 
would be a sense of relationship and relativity. The sociological view- 
point should give the student a better appreciation. of his relationship to 
the whole of the social organization of his time and of the relationship of 
the different institutions as parts of the functioning whole. Even more 
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important is the sense of relativity, by: whica I mean that legal, economic 
and moral principles are not permanent absolutes, but derive their 
essential character, their vitality and their value from a social life and 
culture which are in a process of constant change. | 


F. H. HANKINS 
Professor of Sociology, Smith College 


I believe that the specific contribution which sociology can make ` 
toward fulfilling the purpose of the social studies in secondary education, 
is to give the student a sense of human ii2>rdependence, of the inter- 
dependence of all men, everywhere, in all conditions, and in all ages. 
This is equivalent to saying that sociology, more than any other science, 
gives the social point of view, the point of view of the unity of man in - 
origin and in destiny. I believe also that sociology more than any other 
science, fosters the sense cf social obligation and promotes that sympa- - 
thetic imagination which leads the young to identify themselves with the 
cause of humanity. Of course, as history, economics, and political 
' science becomes sociological; they contribute to the same end. 

CHARLES A. ELWOOD 
Professor of Sociology, University of Missouri 


‘The main contribution of sociology is that of developing moral si ae 


and feeponeP ny: _ Jerome Down . 
Professor of Sociology, Univers sity of Oklahoma 


Sadeler in the. secondary school should contribute the conception 
of the unity of society. The students should be made to understand 
that although the elements of modern society are numerous and diverse 
they are nevertheless inseparably bound together. Every individual 
and group is related to all of the other individuals and groups. 

The most i aca social forms and activities ought also to be 
presented. 

All instruction in the ddal iis should be so directed as to form 
permanent and warm interests in the facts which are studied. The 
youth should be made to feel obligated to do his share in the general 
co-operation. No opportunity to give training in social effort by practice 
should be overlooked. These emotional and habit objectives’ are fully 
as important as the above mentioned intellectual concepts. 

o PauL W. TERRY 
(in co-operation with PRESILENT SUZZALO 
and Proressor Howarp WOOLSTON 
University of Washington) 
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I am interested mainly in the relative values of history and sociology 
_ to students in secondary schools. Fcr the purpose of giving the student 
“an awareness of what it means to live together in organized society and 
appreciate how to live together,” histary is probably more valuable than 
sociology: History may instruct and inspire; give direction to our 
wishes and definition to our ideals. Sut history is not exactly a science 
of a society—it ¢s society. It is the body af our common memories with 
such observation, comment and appreciation as is appropriate and in- 
telligible. To read history is to participate in the common life. 

On the other hand history does not attempt to describe society or 
social life in general terms. It does not aitempt to describe the nature 
of society and does not seek, as sociology coes, to become the basis of a 
technique for dealing with society emd with social problems, It seems 
~ to me that, even in the secondary schools, some attempt should be made 
to induce students to look at social lite objectively, in terms of description 
rather than of appreciation merely. Above all they should learn that 
we have social problems not merely because human beings are good or 
bad but simply because they are human; taat social reforms are effected 
‘not merely by registering our wishes at the ballot or in the legislatures 
but by dealing with all the expertness and knowledge which we possess, 
with life as we find it. '  -Rosertr E. PARK 


Professorial Lecturer, University of Chicago 


ĮI feel that as history contributes the idea of continuity,. sociology 
should contribute the idea that man ts a social being, his real nature is a 
product of group life, that the individual is enmeshed in a web of social 
causes and responsibilities. This might b2 summarized perhaps in the 
words, “social nature and responsibiity.” A. J. Topp 

Chicage 


Regarding the contribution whica socislogy in particular can make 
toward fulfilling the purpose of the social studies in secondary education 
I should say that it may further the student’s appreciation of the group 
concept, inspire him with the significance of the number and kind of 
social contacts which he makes and demonstrate to, him the fact that 
individual growth is a phase of sccial processes, chiefly psychological 
in character. 7 Emory S. Bocarpus os 

Professor of Sociology, University of Southern California 


Perhaps the contribution most needed at the present time is the cevel- 
opment of a sound theory of social causation. Such a theory should — 
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start, it seems to me, with a careful definition of the primary social factors 
and a workable classification thereof. These I weuld be disposed to 
group under the following categories: (a) geographic environment; 
(b) cultural or historical factors; (c) anthropological, especially mental, 
factors, but including race, sex, age, and individual differences. I sug- 
gest this grouping of the primary social factors, because it seems to me to 
indicate the need and the advantage of closely correlating the teaching 
of history, psychology, and geography in the secondary schools. I think 
it should be part of the mission of sociology to effect such a correlation. 
Also, of course, there should be a correlation of the social sciences in the 
usual meaning of the term, and especially of sociology, economics, and 
government. ‘Throughout there should be an emphasis on social prob- 
` lems and on the study of the local community, as well as of the state, 
national, and world problems represented therein. 


SEBA ELDRIDGE 
Professor of Sociology, University of Kansas 


What sociology can contribute: A point of view or point of interpre- 
tation—not necessarily new and different material from the other social 
sciences. The point of view will be not business, industrial or wealth 
getting and producing, not government, not the past, not health, but a 
synthetic combination of all man’s social activities. | 

= Scorr E. W. BEDFORD 
Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago 


Sociology, as a co-ordinating, synthesizing science, should have an 
honored place among the social sciences because of its teachings of social 
continuity and the many aspects of social behavior, and likewise because 
of its co-ordination of the teachings of the other social sciences, so as to 
show the interrelationship of social institutions and the common principles 
that underlie their several fields of activity. 

| J. Q. DEALEY 
Professor of Sociology, Brown University 


First, I think the purpose should be to acquaint the student with the 
main facts regarding the social conditions among which the student lives 
with as much theory as is necessary to a thorough understanding of the 
meaning of these conditions and institutions. Such a course should be 
practical in the main, consisting of a first-hand study of social institutions 
at work in so far as possible. ' Since the average student of social conditions 
in secondary schools will not go to college for more advanced courses in 


- 
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this line, the instruction should fulfil primarily the purpose of training for_ 
good citizenship and for a wice knowledge of actual life. The utility 
of such a course as a general introduction to the further study of sociology - 
would not. be lessened by the practical nature of the course, but would 
rather be enhanced by such a content. 

Second, sociology is perhaps better cble than any of the other social _ 
sciences to produce these results, because it is a more general and funda- 
mental study of society than ony of the other social sciences which deal 
with relatively narrow fields and do not attempt to correlate the general 
` facts of society to the same degree. - 

L. L. BERNARD 
Profess sor of Soczology, University of Mi innesota 


I should state the distinctive claim cf sociology somewhat as follows: ’ 
Tt links the familiar experiences of every-day life—the family, the 
school and:the community—with large principles of human nature and ' 
social process. Being independent of remote material it is able to impart 
a social culture that is intelligible to every child, because it is simply a 
larger interpretation of his ‘own life. For the same reason it admits. 
more readily of the beginnings of research and of practical application 
than is possible to studies dealing with :he past, or with special aspects 
of society. | Cuartes H. Coorzy 
Professor of Sociology, University of Michigan — 


I would say that, in my opinion, he purpose of social studies in 
general in secondary education should be, first, to focus attention on some 
actual social unit, such as the city, the state, or the nation—preferably 
the nation. I do not think that we get very far when we talk about 
society, or the community, or any abstract name of that kind. If we 
would talk about the United States of America, the State of Massa- 
chusetts, the City of Cambridge or the towr. of Podunk, we would make 
more progress, in my opinion. One of the great difficulties I find with a 
. good many courses in sociology, economics, etc., is that the immature _ 
student doesn’t find out till he is nearly through the course what it is all 
about. One reason for this difficulty is that he doesn’t know what - 
society is, or what the community is. E the town in which he lives were 
named, he would know at once what it meant, or if the United States of 
America were named, he would know at once what that meant. 

In the second place, I think we ought frankly to state that we are 
interested in the general prosperity and well-being of the social group 
which we are studying—whether it be zhe United States of America or 
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the district where the student lives, or some intermediate unit. How to 
make. the social unit in question in every way a desirable place in which 
to live would be a fairly good statement of the question to be submitted. 

The contribution which economics can make to‘the problem stated 
above is fairly definite and explicit.. It is well known that economics has ' 
to do with the problem of prosperity. How to make the social unit that 
is being studied a prospercus unit is a question that has some snap to it. 
That is the question which the student of economics should have before 
him from the very first hour of his study. How to make it a desirable 
place in which to live in cther respects than economic prosperity would 
perhaps state the question for sociology. Needless to say, the study 
should be as objective and coldly intellectual as economics. _ Impression- 
ism and sentiment should be avoided as carefully as dishonesty or insin- 
cerity. On the whole, I suppose the best contribution that sociology 
could make would be the cultivation of thinking with our heads and 
reducing all values to some sort of a quantitative basis. 


l T. N. CARVER 
Professor of Economics, Hervard University 


If the historian gives the sense of continuity it seems to me that the 
sociologist presents the process of coherence. 

In the reorganization cf the political world the conflicts of coherences 
of people must be made to stand out against the old rasuonen legalistic 
~ civics which we are trying to supplant. 

We ought to insist that no one should .teach either first grade or 
mathematics without some social science background in education. 

We also shall have to resist too much attention to mere local community, 
for the social questions that will need to fulfil the statement of purpose 
have got to deal both with international relations and class conflict. 


Hi. A. MILER 
Professor of Sociology, Oberlin College 


To give an awareness of what it means to live together i in organized 
society is clearly one object of sociology. To give an appreciation of 
how we do live together is surely another object. To understand the 
conditions precedent to living together well, is more difficult, but -still 
. very desirable. The only addition I can think of would be recognition 
in the statement of the idea of a method of improving conditions, and of 
meeting new social problems. | ELLSWORTH FARIS 


Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago 
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The inculcation r a sense of. interdeperidence and brotherhood 
through an understanding of human relations’ and ‘of social institutions. 


a fae Consi. 
Professor of Socio'ogy, Western Reserve U niversity 


It seems to me that-the contribution which sociology in particular 
can make toward fulfilling the purpose of the social studies in secondary 
education is group motivation C.J. GALIN . 


In charge of Rural Life Studies, 
Depart-nent of Agriculture, Washington 


I suggest that some such clause gs the following be added to the 
statement of purpose “and an understanding of the technique of securing 
reliable information regarding how we do live together.” I agree that 
this may be regarded as implied in one of the other clauses, but it seems 
to me that this idea should be made specific. One of the most important 
things a student can learn in sociology is that methods have been devel- 
oped for securing relatively precise information regarding social affairs— 
both for the study of the characteristics of individuals, which may be 
illustrated by Miss Richmond’s Social Diagnosis, and for the study of 
the characteristics of groups, which may be illustrated by such studies 
as Thomas and Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant, or the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion study of the immigrants or the other social surveys. A student 
should learn to appreciate the fact tha: by these methods we can secure 
more reliable information than we have been accustomed to secure from 
other sources, and should learn how t> use these methods himself as a 
_ preparation for effective participation in society. I believe this idea 
should be made more specific in the statement of purpose. 

At the present time members of groups are, on most occasions, only ` 
dimly aware of their membership in groups, and in so far as they are 
aware of the groups, do not have a very clear comprehension of the 
influence of the group on the individual or of the influence of the indi- 
vidual on the group. I believe the contribution of sociology can be 
stated as “comprehension of the group.” 

E. H., SUTHERLAND = 
Professor of Sociology, University of Illinois 


` It seems to me a mistake to put the five divisions of the social sciences ' 
on a seeming parity, as is done in the explanatory note. Surely, history 
and sociology are completely inclusive bodies of knowledge, whereas 
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economics, government, and social ‘geography are ancillary. Sociology 
and history, of course; ‘deal with different kinds of data, and aim at differ- 
ent kinds of interpretations. 

It seems to me that: the important problem fess in the field of 
secondary education is to establish organized subjects of study, or courses 
toward definite goals, that shall not necessarily be differentiated along 
the logical lines indicated in such words as economics, anthropology 
sociology, and the rest. Pedagogically, we are confronted here by the 
same problem as is being worked out in the field of natural science. 
Heretofore, in secondary education, we have been trying to teach in 
separate compartments, chemistry, physics, zodlogy, physiography, and 
some others. The tendency today is to try to create a subject called 
“general science” that shall draw from all of these fields, as well as a 
number of others, topics or short courses that are pertinent to the needs 
of our learners and give significant comprehensions, often quite without | 
reference to the inherent logical organization of particular bodies of ' 
' knowledge. 

Personally, I should be willing to dispense with all teaching of eco- 
nomics, history, government, sociology, ethnology, social pathology, and 
the rest, in secondary schools, if I could organize a proper sequence of 
courses under some such inclusive title as “social problems.” 

If a program of this sort were proposed, then I should want to go to 
the historian, geographer, and. economist, and the rest, for suggestions 
as to the particular contributions that their chosen fields might make. 
that would be the most significant to secondary education. 

This conclusion hardly applies, however, to the field of college educa- 
tion, where the mastery of organized bodies of knowledge may be an 


end eminently worth while. DAVID SNEDDEN 


- Professor of Education, Cotumbia University 


The practical function of sociology is.to render society telic. Social 
science aspires, in the interest of human welfare, to blue print the social 
forms of the future; its hope is to guide social evolution in harmony with 
the needs of human nature. More concretely, the function of social 
science is to formulate scientific solutions for our social problems, and 
promote their adoption as reforms. 

But social changes wait upon changes i in the social mind. In fact, 
that is what they are. Blue prints of a better society are functionless 
so long as they exist only in the minds of social scientists. They must 
exist also in the minds of a large number of the people. Only as the ideas, 
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ideals, and habits requisite to a diferent society are imparted to the 
members of the community, can a different society appear. To pour 


public opinion into the new molds is quite as essential to telic social evolu- - 


tion, therefore, as to draft the blue prints. More concretely, our social 
problems can be solved only zs the people are able to-unite upon scientific 
programs for their solution; and they can so unite only as they know what 
they are. And with that knowledge of social solutions must go the 
appropriate ideals and habits to make them work. : 


For the molding of public opinior the school is, of course, one of the | 


most potent agencies. The aim of social science teaching in the high 
schools is, therefore, to impart to the rising generation what knowledge of 
social solutions the scientists already possess, together with the corre- 

sponding habits and ideals, with a view to rendering Society telic. A 
consensus of opinion of competent social scientists would doubtless 


furnish the best available guidance as to what the specific contents of the 


high school curriculum in social science ought to be. 

Economics is supposed tc take care of the mental contents requisite 
to the redirection of our economic activities; and civics, to our political. 
Responsibility for all our other social activities seems to devolve upon 

sociology. : m 
Ross L. FINNEY 
Professor of Education, University of Minnesota 


I may say in brief that the contribution which sociology has to make 
toward furthering the purposes of the social studies i in secondary educa- 
tion are: 

First, to arouse interest in the topics commonly included i in the field 
of sociology; 

Second, to arouse a sense of social responsibility ae. various 
social problems; 

Third, to bring about some appreciation of the cf aan nie of 
the various aspects of society; 

‘Fourth, to develop a teeling of necessity for greater co-operation in 


every aspect of community life. 
W: E. GARNETT 


Professor Rural Social Science, 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 


I am not able to satisfy myself with a single generalization or formula- 
tion. In fact there are a large.nùmber of functions, as it seems to me, 
which conceivably might be edvancec by sociology as sociologists so far 
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have developed that subject for secondary school purposes. I will con- 
tent myself by mentioning a few of these purposes and functions. 

1. Creating an intelligence as to social causation, namely, instilling ` 
a habit of tracing problems and conditions kack to preceding causal con- 
ditions and creating an expectancy of the regularity of procedure in the 
occurrence of social events. >` > 

2. Establishing a perception of the synthetic function of sociology. 
This to be attained through study of various “social problems” and the 
_ discovery that each problem is the result of numerous conditions con- 
verging to produce the particular mass’ phenomenon in question and 
creating consequently the opinion that.an adryuate solution must depend 
on the intellectual apprehension of this fact. 

3. Imparting an apprehension of the process of social control, that is, 
educating as to’ the possibility and the agencies of social determination 
by human intervention and into a desire that control be exercised in 
beneficial directions. | d l 

4. Inculcating an attitude of expecting change and evolution in the ` 
social realm, thus securing a liberal attitude toward social improvements 
and new ideas and a scientific outlook on society as a transforming, devei- 
oping process. | Soa 

5. The cultivation ‘of a sympathetic understanding of the, nature 
and solution of certain larger problems resulting in a practical intelli- 
‘ gence as to the duties of voting and acting as citizens. 


Joun.M, GILLETTE’ 
~ Professor of Sociology, University of North Dakota 


The distinctive service of sociology in secondary education is this: 
It carries further than any other study a realization of the degree of our 
interdependence, not only economic interdependence, as that between 
merchant and manufacturer or farmer and banker, but that between all 
economic activity and the activities of science and of government, and 
between each mode of social activity and all the others; and especially, 
and still more characteristically the dependence of each individual upon 
the activities of others, the fact that except in society we should all be 
naked savages and dumb brutes and that each owes to society a million 
times more than he can repay. Sociology more than any other study pro- 
motes the disposition to regard individual life as participation in a 
co-operative task. | 

In more detail: oe. 

I. Sociology gives a synthetic picture or birdseye view of social life, 
the value of which results mainly from careful recognition of the relations. 
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‘between the different forms o? social activity. It presents an n anatomy 
of groups. 

I. It studies the types of causal relation between the activities of 
associates, as symbolized by such terms as social suggestion, sympathetic 
radiation, imitation, prestige, assimilation, and accommodation, which ` 
play a dominant réle in determining all modes of social action and all 
socially developed personality. This results among other things in 
undermining bigotry and prejudice by showing the predominantly non- 
logical causes for the prevalerce of opinions and sentiments. 

IL. It compares the widest possible range of differing cultures includ- 
ing the most primitive observable. This results among other things in 
revealing the enormous variability of social activities, the fact that 
nothing is too abhorrent to us to have been customary somewhere and 
that we must be slow to regard anything as so ideal as not-to be possible 
sometime. Together with the study of the universal principles of social 
causation it creates the realization that distinctively human nature is 
second nature socially acquired. ' 

IV. It studies the problems of population including the effects on 
social activities of the presence of different numbers, and the effects of 
the presence in the native or immigrant population of different psycho- 
physical qualities hereditary cr acquired. 

V. It transfers ethics from the realm of speculative philosophy to 
that of objective research, snows the origin of conscience codes and 
replaces the dissolving basis sor moral requirements which speculation 
has proposed with grounds discoverable in the facts of social life. 

Sociology differs from history first in that it does not confine its view 
to “historic” peoples but derives its generalizations from a- wider field; 
second, because instead of giving its attention to specific persons and 
dated incidents and events hcwever great and important, it studies the 
minute and multitudinous activities and relations more or less susceptible 
to statistical treatment, which go far toward disclosing the nature of 
social life and the method of sacial change, and third, sociology is occupied 
not only with the past but iar more than history has been with the 
present and also with the immediate future. 

It differs from political science in that more than political science 
has usually done, it studies tae nature of law as an expression of mass 
movements and conflicting interests; in that it studies the interrelations 
between political institutions and other factors in the social life and in 
that instead of discussing the mere machinery of government, as political 
science must necessarily do, It studies the practical problems to which 
political action must be applied. 
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It supplements the study of economics in various ways including 
. detailed attention to the effects of current methods in the production, 
distribution, and consumption of wealth upon the rates of infant mor- 
tality and general death and morbidity rates in differen: economic classes _ 
and their effects upon moral-and cultural life. 

It presents those principles which are applicable to the understanding 
of life in all its aspects. - - Epwarp C. Haves 

' Professor of Sociology, University of Ilinois 


Most of the answers quoted above agree in emphasizing the 
opinion that sociology teaches the nature and degree and implica- 
tions of social interdependence, and that this is its most distinctive 
contribution to education. Indeed, if we set on one side all of the 
answers that state this view; or clearly indicate it to one who is 
able to interpret these brief statements .in the light of the fuller 
teachings of their authors, then of those remaining not more than 
two agree upon any other conception of the main service of sociology. 

Two of those who answer, Professors Jenks and Hankins, 
regard the emphasis of biological or psychophysical factors in social 
causation as the most important task of sociology. One, Professor 
Eldridge, emphasizes the development of'a true and analytic con- 
ception of social causaticn, as the main service of sociology. ‘Two 
others, Professors Sanderson and Bedford, regard the synthetic 
point of view as the most important contribution of sociology. 
Two, Professors Ross and Finney, point to the development of a - 
proper attitude toward progress, or the creation of “the conserva- 
tive progressive,” as the distinctive task of sociology. Professor 
Dowd emphasizes the fact that sociology develops ethical motive, 
and Professor Galpin chooses as his symbolic phrase “group moti- 
vation.” Ethical and group motivation result from a realization 
of the facts of interdeperdence, so that these replies might without 
impropriety be classed with the first group which show the general 
agreement upon this aspect of sociology as its most distinctive con- 
tribution to education. Moreover, a true teaching of social causa- 
tion is above everything else a lesson in social interdependence, and 
the synthetic point of view is a realization that society and social 
life, however complex and diversified, is made a unit by the per- ` 
vasive interdependence of its diverse parts and differentiated 
activities. It thus appears that nearly all of the replies which do 
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not mention the word “interdependence” as connoting the chief 
lesson. of sociology, do select as their chief point of emphasis some 
part of the method of teaching interdependence or onè of the results | 
‘of that teaching. 

Each of the last three of the aplis that have been quoted 
enumerate several points, all of which have been mentioned also 
in the preceding answers. Two of the three give the central place . 
to the sense of social interdependence, and the consequent spirit of 
co-operation, as the distingushing result of sociological teaching. 

A considerable number sf practical steps have been planned by 
the commission in addition to these mentioned in this report. It 
has been thought, however, that before undertaking anything else a 
careful and acceptable formulation of the general purpose for which 
the social. sciences’ should be presented in the public schools, and of 
the distinctive contribution of each of. these sciences, should be 
made., ‘The second meeting of the commission was mainly occupied 
with discussion of the formulations made by the representatives of 
the different social sciences of the distinctive contributions of those . 
sciences to public school education. In the light of this discussion 
and of the replies that have been received to the first questionnairea - 
` restatement of the contribution of each science has now been formu- 
lated. Each of these reformulations has been sent out to one 
hundred students of the science concerned. A statement which 
has been sent to sociologists is given below i in the hope that it will 
be studied and freely criticized. The comments of any reader of 
this journal will be welcomed by the commission. 


| ` THE DISTINCTIVE CONTRIBUTION OF SOCIOLOGY TO 
SECONDARY =DUCATION 


Historically the chief contribution of sociology is a poirt of 
view which may be adopted by any social science, and which may 
govern the educational presentation of all social facts. This point 
of view can not be expounded ir a paragraph. It is py enens 
causal, psy chological, ethical. 

Because it is synthetic, sociology describes and analyzes the 
composite unity of society so as to furnish an anatomy of society as 
a whole in terms of groups (functional groups, Interest groups or 
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parties, sects, castes, etc.) -and develops adequate sense of the inter- 
dependence between social activities of the most diverse kinds. It 
develops a sense of the. necessity for recognizing all types of con- 
ditioning factors—geographic, technic, psychophysical and social— 
in the explanation of any social situation, and. a realization that the 
same general principles of D ii apply to all the'subdivisions 
of social life. l 

Especially and distinctively sociology analyzes the causal rela- 
tions between those mu:titudinous and repetitious activities of 
individuals in homes, in schools, in neighborhoods, and in more 
impersonal relations which are more or less amenable to statistical 
treatment, which reveal trends and methods of change that would 
be laws if adequately stated, and which may be symbolized by such 
words as “tradition,” “propaganda,” “social suggestion,” “sympa- 
thetic radiation,” “imitation,” “prestige,” assimilation,’ ’ “accom- 
modation.”’ 

This study of distinctively social causation, aided by comparison 
of the most widely varying cultures, has the following results: It 
undermines bigotry and prejudice by showing that the prevalence of 
ideas and sentiments (mainly imbibed as language is imbibed at an 
age when rational decision on basic problems is impossible) is due 
to predominantly nonlogical causes. It develops the sense of par- ` 
ticipation by showing that an individual isolated from the effects of 
social causation would be a naked savage and dumb brute,.and that 
each owes to society a million times more than he can repay. It 
generates reasoned faith in progress by showing that distinctively 
human nature is second nature, socially acquired, that nothing is 
so abhorrent to us as not to have been customary somewhere and 
that we must be slow to regard anything as too ideal to be possible 
some time, for customs and institutions are as variable as the 
prevalent states of mind and feeling that issue from social causation. 

Finally sociology traces the origins of varying conscience codes, 
the matter-of-fact criteria of social conduct and the available 
motives to conduct, and so supplies to'ethics a solid basis in facts to 
- replace the dissolving foundations laid by speculation. — 
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Method and results of a survey covering a period of two years in the kindergarten - 
and first grade of the Shippen School Annex of the Northwest Public School, 
Philadelphia. 





The study of children entering the kindergarten and the first 
grade of the Shippen School Annex of the Northwest Public School 
of Philadelphia was begun in October, r919, with the hope of finding 
in those early grades the causes of delinquency which frequently 
develops in the latter years of the child’s life school. It was also 
hoped that such a routine study of the children in a small school. 
would show the proportion of children in our schools needing home 
visits and individual attention. 

The procedure outlined was: to learn the result of the oliyda 
examination given by the school physician; to secure the psycho- 
. logical examination of each child; to visit the home to win the 
co-operation of parents in working for the development of the 
child; and to bring the picture of the child formed by these various 
contacts to the teacher. 

By the end of the term, it was hoped that a majority of children 
would have received the needed attention from the counselor; a 
minority would then have to be followed into the second term, 
having the greater part of the counselor’s time free for the next 
_ Incoming kindergarten. Before the end of the term, it was dis- 
covered that this plan could not be carried out with the kindergarten 
classes. Children who entered at four or five years of age were 
not allcwed to go into the first grade until they were six, and few 
new children came to the kindergarten during the winter months. 
In February it was therefore decided to take the DERG first 
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grade rather than the kindergarten. These grade children had 
the advantage of the school physician’s routine examinations which 
had to be secured by special request for the kindergarteners. At 
that time there was no psychologist in the sckool system, and, 
at the request of the counselor, the University of TA 
gave mental examinations to the childre=, - 

Previous experience in the fifth grade had convinced the 
counselor that physical defects were more often responsible for 
retardation than was generally known, but she did not expect to 
find that all but nine children out of thaGufty-one, examined in the 
kindergarten and first grade needed definite medical treatment. 
‘There was nc nurse in the school, and, as a foundation for the 
social work, the counselor was obliged to see that the doctor’s 
recommendations were carried out, either by the family physician 
or in a clinic. This meant that the counselor herself often had to 
take the children to the clinic, because the mothers were working, 
or otherwise prevented from going. Although the counselor was 
not a trained nurse, she studied hygiene that she might intelligently 
answer the many questions which the mothers asked about the care 
of their children, while she made every effort to find those who 
could better treat the health problem. 

At the end of the school year there were still children who had 
not finished their clinical treatment, and many more who needed 
social attention. When school opened in September, the 
Philadelphia Health Council was persuaded to give the services of 
a physician and a nurse to the school. Every child in the first arid 
‘second grades was weighed and measured. Those found to be 
under weight were examined by the Council’s physician and put 
into a nutrition class. The nurse visited the homes of those pupils 
and taught the parents how to feed and care for their children. 
` Progress was being made, when the room used by the Health 
Council was needed for a regular class, and the clinic was moved to 
another school. Again the counselor was left. alone to struggle 
with the health problem, and it is only this. fall that there. is a 
promise of some relief through the vote oi the Board of Education 
to employ forty more school nurses, making a total of eighty nurses 
for 240,000 public-school children. 
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Because there were so many children to visit, and because the 
social work had been neglected for health work, it seemed wise, in 
February, 1921, to change. the procedure. Instead of visiting 
routinely each home, the counselor took only the'children referred 
by the teacher, the physician, or the psychologist. Before the 
term was over, every child was referred for a home visit. It is- 
with the children visited in these two years that this study deals. 

Complete information is not available in every instance, since 
some families moved from the neighborhood before the completion 
of the study, and the counselor did not have time to follow them. 
In spite of this, the group studied seems representative enough to 
show certain tendencies, even if not numerous enough to warrant ~ 
drawing conclusions: 

The study of the records corroborated the counselor’s first 
impression. Of 117 children studied, the school physician exam=ned 
r08. Of these, ninety were found, either by the school physizian 
or later during treatment, to be suffering from one or more physical 
defects. When we realize that the comparatively small number of 
school physicians makes the time that the individual physician 
can spend on each child often less than a minute, and that stripped. 
examinations are not allowed, there were probably more defects 
than those discovered. "4 l 

An analysis of the 286 defects recorded is as follows: 


AGONOIGS:: i ve, a o e Swe. ak, se we o 
Anemia 2 s s s =w Se e ear Q 
Carda, 4. eae i; ewe oo Ke a 
Bare wo i: jae e eia we See A ces 
‘Eye... "ee 2h Wee St a. a 
Glandular (tyro): oe t oe wee 
‘Glandular (other). . . . 1... Q 
Malnutrition . . . . . ‘aa 26 
Nose . . SE tet es es Se a =D 
Orthopedic defect . Bo ee We a Ae oh. tae ot EO 
Pediculosis. . . . . . i: . . . ., IO 
Speech defect s . . 2. 1... . we 7 
Teeth c oao Ww me we ee fo: a oe BA 
Tonsilse & s a ao & a & we & & BS 
Miscellaneous. . . . . . . . . . 8 


Total. 2... ek ee eee 286 
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The ‘tonsil-adenoid-teeth group represented sı per cent of all 
the defects recorded. “Other” glandular defects were to a great 
extent enlargement of cervical glands. 

The diagnosis of malnutrition has been used somewhat loosely 
to represent all children 7 per cent under weight, who were placed 
in a nutrition class. Exact statistics as to the effectiveness of, this 
measure are not available, because the nutrition experiment, having 
been continued only five months, was incomplete. - 

The diagnosis of orthopedic defect has been used to cover such 
conditions as sli ght curvature of the spine, for which a corrective 
gymnasium class was recommended, as well as to cover more serious 
defects of this nature. 

An interesting study was the PEE of both number and 
kind of physical defects with the retardation, nationality, color, 
and mental condition, although, as previously stated, the number 
of cases studied was too few to show any definite correlation. In 
comparing the amount of physical defect with various factors, no 
attempt was made to evaluate the seriousness of the defect; that is, - 
poor teeth were counted as one defect, and chorea was likewise 
- counted as one defect. No outstanding relation between any 
particular type of defect ind the factors compared showed itself. 

A comparison of the number of half-years repeated by each 
child and the number of physical defects showed that 43 per cent 
of all the children repeated one or more grades. These children 
represented 47 per cent of the physical defects recorded. , Sixteen per 
cent of the 47 per cent repeated more than one grade, and among this 
group were found twenty-one per cent of the defects recorded. An 
analysis of the kinds of physical defects showed that no one defect 
figured more largely in retardation than any other, with the excep- 
tion of a slight tendency toward an increase of retardation accom- 
panying eye defects. Eight of the twelve with detective eyesight were 
repeaters, four of them repeating more than one grade. That the 
-~ -school physician does not use a chart in the examination of the eyes 
of those younger children probably accounts for the fact that only 
. twelve cases of defective eyesight were discovered among 108 
children examined. The detection of these twelve was in large 
measure dué to the observation of the teachers. 
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A comparison of the nationality and the color, with the number . 
of physical defects, shows a tendency toward accentuation of defects 
among the foreign born. It is worthy of note that among twenty- 
two colored children examined, not one case of pediculosis was found, 
and their teeth were in much better condition than were the teeth 
of the native white and foreign-born children, 

This study of the children in the early grades was followed by 
constructive action in a majority of cases, a large majority when the 
unstable character of the neighborhood, and the fact that the cases 
studied are still active, are taken into consideration. In only ~ 
twenty-nine cases of the ninety in which health action was necessary 
was there failure to accomplish some part of the physician’s recom- 
mendations. This was generally due to the removal of the family 
or to the fact that the child had not yet been reached in the order 

of treatment. In- only eleven cases is the reason for failure given 
as “objection on the part of the family.” .In this connection the 
small amount of antagonism met with among the various kinds of 
_ families dealt with is worthy of note. To secure treatment for 
these children, the counselor appealed to thirty different health 
agencies 125 times. There were health agencies already interested 
in thirty-two cases, and in others the families themselves appealed 
to the health agencies during the time that the cases were active. 
These are not counted in the courselor’s contacts. At the time 
the statistics were compiled, there were only twenty-six cases 
which were unknown to any health agencies, thirteen of these | 
being cases of children who were examined by the school and found 
to have no physical defects. 

In eighty-six cases the Staniord revision of the Binet-Simon test 
-was given. Although, of course, one test cannot be taken as conclu- 
sive evidence of the mental condition, the comparative statistics are — 
ofinterest. Of the eighty-five children examined, seven had an L.Q. 
of 109 or over, forming the superior group; twenty-eight.an I.Q. 
of go-109, the average group; thirteen an I.Q. of 70-60, the border 
line group; twelve below 70, probably feeble-minded. 

Since the number in each group is so small, it has seemed best 
for the purpose of comparison to divide. the children into the 
normal (I.Q. 80 and over) and the subnormal (I.Q. below 70), the 
former group containing sixty-one children and the latter twenty-six. 
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As would be expected, the percentage of retardation among the 
subnormal was much greater than among the normal. ‘The normal 
group showed 42.6 per cent retardation; while the subhormal showed 
144 per cent retardation, one of the children in this group repeating 
the first grade five times. An examination of the repeaters m the 
mentally normal group shows that out of twenty-one children, only 
five were free from physical defects; and among the other sixteen 
there were sixty-two defects. 

A comparison of the number and kind of physical defects with 
the mental condition showed so little relation that it. might easily 
be due to accident. There was a slight tendency toward accentua- 
tion of eye defects in the subnormal group; if the eye examinations 
- had been more thorough or more general, this tendency might have 
been stronger. 

The following table, comparing nationality, color, and menta 
condition, is of interest in passing: 


Native White SRi Foreign Unknown Totals 


Normal 22 darrara owas 32 II I7 61 
Subnormal. n .....sses.. 7 8 8 25 
Totals Sched eee oe ae 39 © 25 86 





However guarded we may be in drawing conclusions from the 
study, this at least we are justified in stating: A large majority of 
children in the lower grades are suffering from physical defects 
that seem to be retarcing their progress in school. In the greater 
number of cases their families are anxious to have these defects 
remedied, and in their trust in the school feel that it is natural 
ior it to be interested in the children’s physical welfare. This is 
shown by the welcome in the home which was accorded the counselor 
and by the willingness on the part of most vee to carry out the 
physician’s recommendations. 


ADDENDUM, MAY, 1922 


Since the foregoing report was prepared, < school nurse has been assigned to 
the Shippen School. As-the nurse is expected to handle the health problems 
in five other schools as well as in Shippen, the counselor is not entirely free to 
devote all her attention to “he behavior cases only, and to those referred to her as 
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“stupid” or “unresponsive,” as we had hoped would be possible after the nurse’s 
coming. Through a study of the home conditions and heredity of these prob- 
lem children, the counselor is seeking to discover the causes of their difficulties 
and as far as possible to see thet they. are remedied. While she is not able to 
accomplish in every case all that she might hope (and in some cases she can do 
almest nothing) she is accomplishing certain definite things of ‘value, one of 
which is to bring about a better understanding between the home and the 
school, with happy results both for the teacher and the child. In many 
instances knowledge of home conditions has “ad the efect of completely chan- 
ging the attitude of the teacher toward the child, and has made possible more 
intelligent and sympathetic treatment of his case. One of the most striking 
and worth-while results of the work of the school counselor has been this 
development of a more socially minded attitude in the teachers. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that when the counselor was 
first assigned to the school her presence was resented. The teachers had little 
or no conception of her function, and (as they have since confessed) they thought 
that her activities would probably interfere more or less with theirs, and would 
ertginly encroach upon their time. It was only gradually that they came to 
eof ‘the counselor, instead of increasing their burdens, was helping to 
lighten them, and moreover was adding to the interest and effectiveness of their 
own work. Now at the close of thé third year of the experiment the teachers 
regularly refer their problem children to the counselor and are very willing to 
co-operate in carrying out her suggestions. Two of the teachers have become so 
interested in the social aspects of teaching that they are taking courses at the 
Pennsylvania School for Social Service, especially planned to meet the needs of 
teachers. A third would like to do so, but her duties as double-session teacher 
prevent. 

The principal of the group of schools, of which the Shippen is one, recently’ 
stated that he attributed the unusually fine spirit of this school to the sympa- 
thetic understanding between the teachers and children and their parents. 
These results of the experiment which cannot be measured by statistics are in 
the opinion not only of the principal quoted above, but also of principals of 
other schools in which counselors have been placed, sufficient of themselves to » 
prove the value of the school counselor in the /sublic-school system. 
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ABSTRACT 


Social Sctence-——Social science and its methods differ from the physical sciences 
because of (x) a different kind of data, and of time or space units used for analysis; 
(2) a greater mutability of these data; (3) a union of mechanistic and telic viewpoints; 
and (4) a stress of qualitative rather than quantitative correlations. The data are 
reduced to units which consist of physical objects known to our senses, or of psychic 
data, or preferably of relations between these two classes or between psychic data 
alone. The units are necessarily composite, and center in- the ideas, interests, and 
efforts of human beings. The spatial and temporal units are but vaguely defined, 
and therefore make the contents of our event-units uncertain in a causal diagnosis, 
The instability of social data and of our units for measurement is due to laws of life 
in general, and to laws of mind or human behavior in particular. Thus social processes 
must always be treated as a dynamic fact. As for the problem of social causality, the 
solution. is the recognition of two different viewpoints, one of which shows self and 
society as an external datum, while the other personalizes the phenomena and so finds a 
willand purpose. Both viewpoints have their uses, but in one aspect all social events 
are causal exactly like physical facts. That is, types of relations and regularities of con- 
nection exist, although less rigid than those of, say, chemistry. A qualitative analysis 
connecting events as such will usually be easy, while a measurement and grouping of 
definite magnitudes will often be impossible. In any case the method of social science 
must be either reflection (deduction), or statistics. It cennot be experimentation. 
Deduction and induction will be at work exactly as in all othe- inquiries. The infer- 

ential steps indeed are invariably the same. But our measurement must refer to 
relative frequencies and differences for classes of events which are counted in large 
numbers. This follows from the variability of our data and the incommensurability 
of thé “conditions.” Lastly, statistical induction can never yield generalizations 
comparable with those of physical science. -The nature of our materials and methods 
prevents this. T l 

` Conclusion: Social science is more limited in its means, and deals with less definite 
units, than most natural sciences. Hence its inferences are less reliable. It is a 
philosophy of values as much as an analysis of specific magnitudes. 


$ 


B. SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Main distinctive features.—Social science has confessedly made 
less progress than natural science since its foundation; nor is it hard 
to understand this. For as we shall see, on examining its position 
at close range, the two groups of-inquiry differ (x) in the make-up of 
their units of events and of time and space; (2) in the stability of | 
these units and of their groupings; (3) in the extent to which a 

causal analysis may be applied to them; and (4) in the emphasis 
| they lay upon the two principal kinds of correlations which all sci- 
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ences explore. In these four respects—whatever others we might - 
mention—sociologists, economists, and political scientists constitute 
a class by themselves. Because of them limits of research and of 
knowledge appear which at the same time are also the chief justifica- 
tion for social philosophy. 

Event-uniis-—The event-units of social science are regularly : 
composite ones. The other two types of units of correlation (or law) 
mentioned earlier in this paper have no place in social science. 
Neither the mechanical nor the chemical concept can be of any 
avail, since as social scientists we are not interested in force or 
motion, in the attributes of matter or in its transformations. 
Instead, a new sort of problem emerges which calls for a study of 
units exceedingly complex. The units cannot provide the grounds 
for equations of magnitudes definite and simple. They always 
_ admit of subdivision, and exist in large, albeit indeterminate, 
numbers. : 

In so far as the units for denon are tangible things rather 
than relations between them, they are precisely the kinds of objects 
known to common sense, and apprehended mentally without regard 
for physical or chemical characteristics. Any object set off in 
space may be made a unit jor analysis and measurement. It may | 
-be a tract of land or a political entity, a harvest per acre or that of 
a whole country, a living organism or any portion of its anatomy, a 
physical trait such as stature or pigment of the eye, or climate or the 
consumption of food per capital per year, or anything else we like. 
Social scientists have use for-each end all of them, and may make 
each one a single class for purposes of coupling it with something 
else, or of measuring its frequency and variations. The things them- 
selves are objects of measurement and correlation, not their constitu- 
ents as recognized by natural science. The chemist studies some 
eighty elements out of which compounds are built, and whose affini- 
ties figure as laws of nature. A physicist reduces everything to 
energy or matter-in-motion. Questions of mass, weight, light, heat, 
electricity, sound; and so on, are answered by distinguishing infi- 
nitely small units, and by establishing quantitative relations between 
them and their perceptual embodiments. But the social scientist 
has nothing to do with such ultimate components. He is concerned, 
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first and foremost, with the objects of common sense. He does not, 
e.g., study heredity ór a disease as a long chain of sequences anchor- 
ing in material facts. Instead of tracing the transmission of 
organic resemblances to biochemical processes, to chromosomes and 
genes and prenatal infíuences of a material sort, he takes the fact 
of transmission in itself. He brings it as a whole nto relation with 
other equally composite units, or perhaps counts its frequency and 
qualitative variations. The physical mechanism of heredity is 
ignored, but the Mendelian ratio itself is linked with socio-economic, 
legal, or moral values, each of which is for that purpose a unit, And 
similarly with the group of events called a disease. What the 
chemist or physiologist makes of it, is one thing; what a sociologist 
_ does with it, is quite another thing. In the first case cells and tissue 
and organs of the body become subjects for scrutiny. Chemical 
and physical changes are noted. A long series of interdependent 
events is tabulated and by degrees recognized as symptoms of an 
event-complex, or of a terminal which for practical reasons engages 
our chief interest. In the second case, however, details and their 
quantitative treatment are slighted. Attention is riveted upon the 
disease.as a whole. It is the spread of the disease or its subsequent 
results of a perhaps non-physical nature that matters most. We 
count the number of patients per unit of population. We look for 
accompaniments that affect the weal and woe of mankind. Thus 
the prevalence of a malady and employment, or school attendance, 
or hospital appropriations, or election returns, or age distribution, 
or climate, etc.—all these may be compared and brought into quanti- 
tative relations. Each of these facts is treated as a unit, as a class 
of events. What from one standpoint is a process, will from another 
appear to be a status at an instant of time. The economist thus 
may speak of the production of a commodity as a process, but 
he may also consider it as a unit to be connected with other units of 
a very different kind. An epidemic, again,.is the spread of a dis- 
ease over a certain area, affecting many people. But we may ignore 
its regional distribution as a movement, and count it instead as a 
single fact. | | 

In the last analysis, therefore, the units of social science are not 
things, but relations. They are relations between objects and 
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human beings, or between individuals or social groups. Or they 
are relations between things brought to bear upon, other units of 
psychic origin. In this sense, too, the units of social science are 
composite. They nearly always terminate in norms and intérests 
of human beings. Physical relations in themselves have no signif- 
cance. Barring the'supposition that psychic facts do not exist, or 
that they have always a defnite physical equivalent—barring this 
possible postulate of a metaphysician—we must grant all units of 
social science to be correlated somewhere with a psychic element, 
with a human interest. Not that psychology thereby becomes the 
basis of social inquiries. By no means. That is a notion which 
cannot be deduced directly from our recognition of a physical and a 
non-physical unit for measurement and correlation. - Nor is the 
psychic fact of the social student necessarily the same as that of 
psychologists. This has long been understood. But it is essential 
to a clear insight into the limits of social science that we do two. 
things, viz., first realize the subordination of physical to psychic 
units, and, serdi differentiate between things and relations 
between things. The relations, we repeat, may be of things only. 
But in the end the psychic fector dominates our investigations. 
The choice of units for study is both an explanation and a result 
of this circumstance. Because of it heredity or disease are con- 
sidered units without regard for their physical basis or functions. 
Because of it our units are large, vaguely defined event-complexes 
such as form the warp.and woof of our.daily experience. A system 
of government ior instance is a unit. Apriceisaunit. An average 
annual temperature is a unit. A level of living is a unit. Any- 
thing almost may be made a unit for measuring relations and finding 
constants of change. i 
Space and time-units—It is not, however, merely i in units of 
events that social science differs from natural science. The differ- 
ence also concerns units of time and space within which a sequence © 
or coexistence occurs and recurs so as to express a law of nature or 
a statistical correlation. As has already been noted, these units are 
in natural sciences fairly definite. In chemistry the spatial units. 
are small. In physics the temporal units are either small, or else © 
divisible theoretically. into very fine intervals. A few natural 
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sciences handle such units rather indifferently, as if no causal value 
were involved; but still they do better than social science. For it is 
here that we find both vagueness of definition and a frequently per- 
missible indifference to the size of the units. Exactness is seldom 
imperative. .Generally any area will do for a counting of events. 
Whether it is a million square miles or a few’acres of ground will not 
matter, either because frequency of recurrence is independent of 
such units, or else because the analysis of data is not used for nice 
generalizations. . Often the spatial units, indeed, ere not specifically ` 
referred to, while temporal units may ~~= may not be defined ac- 
curately conformable to the nature of our researches. Sometimes 
“sequences and coexistences cannot be told apart. The sharp cleav- 
age-line drawn by formal logic between successions and simultanei- 
ties would be meaningless in many social problems. Statisticians, 
to be sure, will have good reasons for ‘respecting the functional 
relation between changes and laws on the one hand, and time units 
on the other hand, but even then the data cannot safely be trans- l 
lated into terms of inference. For the largest part statistics is de- 
scriptive, not inductive. It uses time somewhat in the manner of a 
historian; and the spatial units are more nearly a framework for 
events than a function of their specified quantitative interrelations. 

Instability of relations —The variability of relations portrayed 
by the social scientist is in the main a result of these characteristics 
of units of events and of time and space. Since things and norms 
and relations of one to the other are highly complex units, are psy- 
chic more usually than physical, it is not to be wondered at that 
inference regarding-them is unsafe. The stability of natural science 
is outstanding, and not to be expected elsewhere. 

We may, however, put a different aspect upon the facts by 
stressing their biological and psychological basis more than the 
composition of units for measurement. ‘The variability of social 
events and relations then is attributable not so much to the nature 
‘of units used as to the characteristics of all organic existence, and 
of human life in particular. . Inert things cannot be mutable except 
in a purely physical or chemical sense. If therefore they become 
highly variable from the standpoint of social science, it must be 
because of human interests attached to them. For the largest part 
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the data of social science are vital phenomena, are relations of a 
non-physical sort pivoting on norms and end of human life.. Hence 
the facts of life are the first explanation of żhe irregular recurrence 
of events, of the transiency of inductions made regarding such 
relations, for. fauna and flora are in continuous change in exactly 
that degree which must affect our qualitative anelysis and correla- 
tion of events. We have before us a mutability zhat inheres in all 
forms of life and is manifested in assimilation, differentiation, spe- 
cialization, metabolism, and reproduction. Growth and decay are 
going on forever in plants and animals. Tie changes may indeed 
be treated in chemical terms, and so far share the properties of 
inanimate matter. But the order and final significance of these 
changes, and the biological features they give rise to, cannot be 
expressed atomically alone. Even the smallest and simplest of the 
units of life, namely, the protoplasm, has an immensely complex 
structure. The chemist does not pretend to axhaust the possibilities 
of research by giving formulae for diverse interactions within the 
organism. He reveals some of the laws of nature embodied in it, 
and then drops the subject. But sccial scientists begin their work 
at that point, for their problem is not one of material changes as 
such, but of vital and human relations. Taeir magnitudes conse- 
quently are less simple and harder to compute. Relations become 
inconstant, not only because life-facts are at issue, but also in that 
they center in processes of feeling, thinking. and willing which are 
as distinctive of man as metabolism is distinctive of life in general. 

The dynamics of life taen involve more than a conative force 
or an élan vital that defies a mechanical schematization of things. 
It rests more especially in the cerebral structure and functions of 
man, in modes of self-consciousness, in powers of reasoning and self- 
direction, which have modified the physical environment besides 
producing a civilization of unique virtues and vices. The superior- 
ity of man over beast is the chiei raison d’être for social science. 
Human nature outranks al others in its versatility and powers for 
development. We are so constituted that one stimulus may lead 
to several responses, while on the other hand several stimuli may 
combine to produce but one response. Neurons and nerve-paths, 
association centers and retentive faculties, a well-developed inhibi- 
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tory mechanism, and a profuse imagery——all these are factors 
multiplying the possible number of relations among individuals or 
social groups. They render uncertain the course of events, and 
leave the impression of instability for all event-units of social science. 

Nor can these psychic phenomena be resolved entirely into 
material data, as was once believed. Of course, the positivistic 
attitude has its use, and will save us from a hazy mysticism or an 
absolutistic conception of truth unknown to science. Many physi- 
ological facts once obscure or disdained have recently been proved 
to determine our stream of consciousness, and to give direction to 
our interests and judgments. But when all is said and done, 
“psychics remains an incontrovertible fact, a force which does not 
fit into the parallelogram expounded by mathematicians and physi- 
cists. The gulf between physics and psychics has not yet been 
bridged. Below man we have evolution; beginning with him we 
find progress. The two are not the same. They are separated by 
an element called social heredity. They differ in the relative 
amounts of passiveness and active adaptation characterizing animal 
and human behavior. Man gives more, in one sense, and takes less. 
‘He accepts and rejects things with discrimination. A dialectic is 
continually going on between a learning, willing being and a recep- 
tive, physical environment, between ideas suggested in part by eco- 
nomic surroundings and these latter themselves, which are again 
altered by ideas and actions. 

The indefiniteness of our event-units, consequently, must not 
be made alone responsible for the instability of social facts and 
formulas. At bottom the responsibility lies with human nature. 
Since this in its social aspects is the main theme of social scientists, 
their conclusions cannot compare with those of natural scientists. 
Especially must the variability of sociological and economic relations 
be attributed to such human aptitudes and leanings as animals do 
- not possess in any degree. Because of them also our event-units 
and their interrelations are proverbially numerous, and virtually 
incalculable. Where the ecologist traces a small number of quali- 
tative and quantitative relations more or less closely measurable, 
the sociologist must be prepared for legions of classes of events con- 
cerning the status of millions of individuals. 
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Purpose and causation,—The third respect, in which natural and 
social sciences differ, is directly zonnected with the item of vari- 
ability. For if man is capable of many responses, adapting himself 
to his environment and modifying it at the same time, he also com- 
plicates proportionately the causal problem. In fact, he may dis- 
miss it as non-existent, and subszitute something else for it. And 
this is exactly what happens ever-7 day.. 

So it behooves us in the first place to grant the possibility of an 
option between a mechanistic and a non-mechanistic or teleological 
interpretation of events. The idza that everything must be caus- 
ally determined is not a necessary one, ncr always the most satis- 
factory one. Its inception goes back to Greek days, but it was not 
until modern research made man intimately acquainted with nature 
that it was impersonalized. The causal view is an impersonal one. 
It is the pride of science to have divorced natural phenomena irom 
_ divine ordinances, from a deus ex machina, and to have put in its 

place a principle of uniformity for which no explanation exists. For 
natural sciences the causal constriction has certainly been a great 
boon. The results have demonstrated the advisability of postulat- 
ing nothing, of observing events as they occtr, and of stopping with - 
the description of observable regularities. ‘pecific causation is this 
one-to-one correspondenze of units of matter and energy conceived 
rather than perceived by our senses. Fr natural scientists no 
other approach is adequate or. worxable in applications. It remains 
true, however, that this cbjective procedure has its limitations, and 
that men are not by instinct inclined toward it. It took much 
refection and many experiments “or us to Eecome reconciled to it, 
to reject definitely the older idea of a providential interference, 
or of a will akin to human planning. Nor can it be denied that for 
social sciences the latter view still nas its merits. If causality is the 
only logical slogan of phvsicists or geologists, the volitional outlook 
is attractive to biological students, and becomes irresistible for social 
philosophers. It is not caly justifable, but it may be the most zon- 
venient for certain ends. Social events mav properly be treated as 
the fruits of a will, of raticnal scheming and ecting; for human traits _ 
differ essentially from tke attributes or inert matter. Hence also 
we need not always express relations quantitatively. We may 
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ignore the feasibility of measuring things or events or ‘relations as 
ratios and equations. We may find regularity of recurrence with- 
out having a mathematical symbol for it. We may forget the law 
of a mechanical equivalent, or deny its validity in the realm of 
history. This is quite permissible and in keeping with a desire for 
systematized and simplified knowledge.’ Analysis and correlation, 
classification and subsumption, measurement and inference, con- 
stancy and constant rates of change—these will be crucial concepts 
in an inquiry, even though we depart from an exclusively causal 
standpoint. | 

Social science differs from natural science partly on account of 
this emphasis of a telic norm. The fundamentals of human nature 
made this unavoidable. Since physical needs have to be stead- 
fastly attended to, since interests and wishes are incessantly pres- 
sing for recognition in our endeavors, the inferior world of fauna and 
flora is treated most naturally as a means to an end. Manis at the 
center of affairs, while other creatures move at the periphery. Things 
do not count as such, but only as values reflecting human wants, 
designs, and activities. We speak of a valuation of social events, 
contrasting it with the causal analysis of natural scientists. Yet it 
is possible to discover laws, whatever the will-aspect of social rela- 
‘tions. Freedom of the will is not irreconcilable with regularity of 
happenings, although at first sight it may seem so. It is right that 
we attack the problem of social phenomena as we would solve that 
of cosmic forces. ) 

In the second place, however, social causation in any case will be 
less specific than that of natural science. This follows from the 
facts already brought cut regarding the units we work with in dif- 
ferent fields. Those of the sociologist or economist are so much 
more complex and mutable that causal connections cannot be 
traced. in last detail, to their ultimate sources, as elsewhere. What 
is more, we cannot measure changes proportionately to time- and 
space-units. The social scientist cannot argue: in half the time 
- half the amount of change, but rates and ratios and directions the 
same. He cannot mean by causation an invariable sequence or 
coexistence of events proved to be homogeneous in all respects. 
‘That is beyond his ken. He dare only say: regularity has been 
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disclosed. ‘My definition of classes or units is consistently adhered 
to, so far as I know. I have counted recurrences of individuals and 
of groups. I have measured variations within: a series, or as between 
several series. I have done this and more, and feel obliged to pro- 
ounce my connections to be causal. They are stable to a high 
degree. To this extent social relations may. be adjudged as genu- 
inely causal as those of natural science. But the plurality of causes 
and effects will be prominently in evidence. It will be the greater, 
the more composite our units, and the less stable our objects of 
investigation. Hence the causal nexus is usually a loose one. It 
does not cover all supposedly like cases for all times. It may be so 
tentative as to amount to a confession of ignorance, to a preference 
of a purposive over a mecnanistic interpretation. Or we may com- 
bine the two, and by this token acknowledge a weakness from which 
physical sciences are free. | 
Qualitative analysis.—F rom this follows the fourth distinguishing 
mark of social science, to wit, its partiality tc qualitative as against 
quantitative correlations. If we bear in mind that all laws of sci- 
ence are either a mere g-ouping of those classes of things which 
regularly go together, or also a statement of the magnitude of each 
class grouped with others, we shall associate the latter kind of work 
mainly with natural science, and the former with sociology, econom- 
ics, and politics. The statistician, to be sure, deals in numbers and 
averages, in percentages and relative rates, and thus proceeds 
exactly like a physicist or chemist. His method, as we shall pres- 
ently have occasion to note, is quantitative. But his results none 
the less differ appreciably from those of his' colleagues in natural 
science. Besides, his tactics are not representative of the bulk of 
research done by social students. For the most part it is still today, 
as centuries ago, qualitative analysis pure and simple. If we consult 
modern literature on the subject we shall be impressed with this. 
We shall find hardly any attempts at quantitative measurement in 
history, politics, and sociology, and only for recent years an indica- 
tion of it in economics. ‘Thus social science as a whole is less “exact” 
than natural science, if for no other reason, b2cause it is commonly 
satisfied with bringing together classes alane. The events that 
recur more or less regularly as sequences or coexistences are itemized. 
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They are studied as to make-up and external features. Their vari- 
able conditions are noted and roughly allowed for in generalizations. 
But beyond this the search for types of happenings does not usually 
go. It lies in the very nature of the problem that we should stop at 
this point. For in correlating physical events with psychic phenom- 
ena, or one form of the latter with another, we have bundled together 
units that cannot be made comparable quantitatively. That is to 
say, we cannot compare the classes of events for their external bulk 
or mass. We have defined our event-units so as to make that impos- 
sible. We can only count each event as one, and then add a quanti- 
tative aspect by comparing different frequencies and their varia- 
tions. That of course is logically admissible. But otherwise we 
are restricted to a qualitative analysis which aims more at class than 
at mass. 

Methods.—The method of -social science accordingly is not 
experimental, but deductive. ` Or to use another word, it consists 
of reflection in the great majority of cases. 

Laboratory methods are impracticable because events are not 
isolatable or reproducible at will. They cannot be detached from 
their natural milieu and varied arbitrarily like physical facts. 
Conditions of life and cf sociation, to say nothing of a problem in 
- valuation, preclude the possibility of such manipulations. But this 
does not prevent us from classifying and counting events, from 
grouping them mentally as if such segregations really existed in 
nature. A kind of conceptual isolation may be effected which does 
nearly as well for the social scientist as the control of actual occur- 
rences in the laboratory. | l 

Classification, however, is not suggested merely by the percep- 
tible differences between objects or event-complexes. It varies also 
with the conclusions we draw from tentative comparisons and 
deductions.’ In other words, the principal steps of inference are the 
same in the method of reflection as in experimentation or statistics. 
We meet in all three with hypothecation and variation, with intui- 
tion and deduction, with enumeration and analogy, with verification 
and a revision of our conclusions, when ascertainable facts belie 
them. Analysis and synthesis are always combined in this manner. 
If the method of social science is therefore called deductive, this 
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cannot refer to formal deduction as understood by logicians. Sci- 
entists never are concerned primarily with forms of thought, with 
rules for reasoning correctly from premises to conclusions. Their 
main task is invariably the squaring of generzlizations with instances 
of facts. It can be nothing else. Deduction hence is for them more 
than the proving of a particular by 2 universal. It is a process of 
_ reviewing before the mind’s eye the facts of experience. Not mere 
magnitudes, but qualities must be correlated. It is an occasion for 
bringing one set of generalizations to bear upon a concrete situation, 
but also for generalizing from particular situations which repeat 
themselves with a sufficient degree of resemblance and regularity. 
Our knowledge of human nature is most likely to help us out. But 
apert from that the method of reflection combines comparison with 
counting, classification with correlation, a unification of facts with 
a quest for types that shall obtain regardless of changes in detail. 
In this sense again the social scientist stresses qualities. 

Statistical method.—Yet he may attempt quantitative analysis 
if he likes. Many sorts of problems will suggest such a procedure. 
And the question therefore arises: What is the value and scope of 
statistical measurement? How far will it make our labors truly 
scientific? What inferences may be grounded on statistics that 
reflection does not yield, but which may on the other hand form a 
counterpart to laws of nature? Plainly, in closing our account of 
the limits of social science, we must reckon with this third method of 
science. We must consider it, whether men now employ it freely 
or not. ` | , 

In recent decades our understanding of statistics as a method 
has decidedly grown. The technique of statistical research has 
been remarkably improved. Ways of counting and of correlating 
events. have been refined. New concepts of averages and errors 
have been introduced. Rules for the definition and weighing of 
units are receiving respectful attention. Computing machines, 
ingenious graphic presentations, a superior notation, and a rapidly | 
improving public service have helped materially to popularize 
statistics as an aid to businessmen, educators, and economists. 
Insurance is no longer the only field of applications for a law of 
large numbers. If one may judge from late developments, the 
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social sciences especially will turn to statistics for the sake of making 
' their abstruse questions concrete. Statistics indeed seem to accom- 
plish wonders. As a method it seems to reveal laws of human con- 
duct which reflection or experimental induction would never reveal. 
Some investigators have waxed enthusiastic over the prospects for 
this new method (or science). “Exact” in outward form, imposing 
in its figures, and comprehensive in its scope, statistics seems to be 
a broad avenue to safe and sound generalizations on human affairs. 
But is it really ? , 

If we remember the circumstances which impel us to use statistics 
as an alternative to experimentation we shall not trust too much 
in its efficacy; and if we consider furthermore its short-cuts and 
assumptions we shall become doubly cautious. We shall concede 
then that statistics as a description of facts is not to be confused 
with statistics as a mode of induction. Whatever the merits of the 
former, the latter involves problems of its own. 

Statistics—to discuss it here merely as a method—will always 
prove useful where the subject-matter is not amenable to the 
approved canons of induction. Since the data of social science 
present a wondrously intricate network of relations of things and 
human factors, the experimentalist has no advice to give. The need 
of a new method results from the composite nature of the units of 
' social science. As already noted, the classes of things or of relations _ 
are not homogeneous like those of a chemist. Our time- and space- 
units are vague, as well as perhaps unimportant. Instability marks 
everything. It is due not only to the principle of life itself, but also 
to the chief traits of human nature. Our will, as intimated before, 
represents a singular capacity for variations of response to stimuli 
operating within or without, that is aroused centrally through ideas 
and images, or originating as physical facts in our environment. 
Because of this power of adaptation behavior is unpredictable. It 
is colloquially said to be “willed.” As masters of the earth, as 
reasoning beings, we feel conscious of a freedom to think and act. 
Volition multiplies enormously the variety of possible relations, 
raising it apparently above the level of physical causation. 

As statistics have shown, however, this absolute liberty of man 
and mind is more apparent than real. Regularities of a certain 
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degree exist. It needs only a study of lerge numbers of happenings 
‘of a given sort to find a constancy of re:ations which, at times, will 
almost rival those of natural science. Statistics, in other words, 
becomes a quantitative analysis of events by counting cases. It 
has rightly been identified with mass measurements and tables of 
figures. Since constancy is out of the question, changes must be 
expressed numerically, in aggregates or proportions. Everything 
turns on a repetition of events, on variations in the accompanying 
facts, or on relative frequencies. Rates of fluctuation are measured . 
per number of happenings with or without delimitation of temporal 
‘units. A trend of change is inferred with the aid of interpolations, 
or noted in a continuous curve of magnitudes. Changes in fre- 
quency and differences in degree of correlation assume definite sig- — 
nificance. Correlation, indeed, is the chief object of much statistical 
work, and is estimated in different ways. Whether we count the 
frequency of correlation, or the degree of correspondence between 
two or more variables, will depend on what we are after. 

As used in social science, however, the statistical method can 
never exhaust the possibilities of counting. It must inevitably 
- content itself with fragmentary work, seeing that it deals with 
variables and composite event-units. Not all differences and rela- 
tive changes can be reckoned with. Comparisons are made only up 
_ to a certain point. When the fluctuations or differences of magni- 
tudes are too minute thev are overlooked as if of no consequence. 
Statistics thus thrives on omissions, and acknowledges the force of 
error in its computations. | 

For instance, it can never be claimed that two or more events, 
or two series of any one class of happenings, are exactly alike. The 
lapse of time between events is one reason for doubting it, and our 
inability oZ isolating them, of reducing them to indivisibles of matter, 
a second and third. Differences in place or time will commonly 
mean differences in the make-up of our class or event-complex, 
of relative magnitudes and interdependencies. Or to emphasize 
another side to this question: The conditional phenomena of social 
science are not always specifiable or measurable like those of natural 
science. The latter may well abstract elements from an actual 
‘ situation, since these modifications may be quantitatively weighed. 
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The physicist, e.g., states the law of the fall of bod‘es as if it-occurred 
inavacuum. There is no objection to such a premise, because the 
influence of air currents or of impurities, or of the motion of the 
earth, or of still other factors, may be calculated with considerable 
accuracy. Why then should we not sanction the “as if” method ? 
But a sociologist cannot so justify a static treatment of dynamic 
relations, or condensations of changes effected in an average. For 
conditions to him are elusive things. They will be probably 
unknown qualitities as. well as quantities. An abstraction is 
attended with grave risks. A status quo therefore can never be an 
equilibrium of imaginary forces, but must be a play of events inter- 
dependent and continually in metamorphosis. 

Tais is true for all sorts of problems, and not merely for special 
kinds. But we must furthermore grant the existence of such diff- 
culties as the following. 

Events and their magnitudes may offset one another so as to dis- 
appear in a summation. Precisely because we talk in large figures 
a specific causality cannot be traced. The,larger the numbers we 
consult, the more likely our ignorance of some events in a particular 
correlation. This has been proved often enough to the disillusion- 
ment of ardent apostles of social law. Regularities of recurrence 
for the past may not provide a sound basis for predictions. It may 
be true that for any one given correlation the reutralizing factors 
= virtually do not exist. But as soon as we regroup our events, blend- 
ing some new ones with the old, annulment will cease and quantita- 
tive change emerge. In connecting an epidemic, for example, with 
certain modes of living, or with age or previous states of health, 
several contributory “‘causes”’ may be so counterbalanced ‘as to be 
unnoticeable. But if later on the epidemic is compared with facts 
of climate or the nationality of its victims, or pecuniary income, 
further elements may arise to the surface of whose prevalence we had 
no inkling at first. A differential may appear which brings our 
original conclusion to naught. ‘‘Chance” hence has a place in all cor- 
relations, not simply in a few which are conventionally pointed out. 

Besides, we should not forget the artificiality of our averages, 
the faults of our time and space-units, the possible errors in counting, 
and the bias of interest or training which quite frequently mars our 
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calculations. Statistics necessarily suffers from these and other 
defects. The first chance of mistakes lies in classification; a second 
in counting;. a third in the selection of series of events; a fourth in 
our use of averages; and a fifth in a measurement of coefficients of 
dispersion and of correlation. All these may prove to be pitfalls 
apart from the indefiniteness of our event-units, from the mutability 
and complexity of relations, from incommensurable conditioning 
phenomena, and from offsetting unknown magnitudes. Is it any 
wonder that our method accomplishes less than might be guessed 
on first thought ? 

Certainly, its inferential value is directly determined by the 
nature of its measurements as well as by the data it deals with. 
Hence it does not equal that of experimentation.. Generally speak- 
ing forecasts are hazardous and logically ill-founded. There is no 
syllogism to conjure with, for the premises are always questionable 
and their numbers restricted by observable facts. Proofs from 
assumptions may be offered, but that is not the chief aim of the 
social scientist. Instead he seeks to argue from facts, to verify his 
inferences, or to revise them whenever evidence demands it. Prob- 
ability for this reason takes the place both of proofs and of rigid laws 
of nature. Human knowledge is never infallible, but least of all so 
when applied to social problems. The degree of probability, to be 
sure, varies. Death-rates and crop yields and fire losses and acci- 
dents and the stature of the “average” man are fairly constant 
quantities, even though the trend of a foreign policy or of church 
attendance or the demand for a particular article of trade will be 
beyond our powers of prevision. This difference in probability con- 
nects with the difference ketween purely physical relations and such . 
as terminate in psychic values. The more genuinely economic or 
sociological our relations, the less secure our predictions, and the 
more manifest the shortcomings of the statistical method. But in 
any case it falls short of the ideal upheld by natural scientists. 

CONCLUSION: THE MEASUREMENTS AND LAWS OF | 
SOCIAL SCIENCE ARE NOT RELIABLE 

In conclusion, then, we may state the limits of social science in 
its attempt at systematizing knowledge and discovering types of 
relations as follows. 
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First, all sciences aim at either a qualitative or a quantitative 
statement of relations between things tangible or intangible. But 
the bulk of social inquiries up to date has been descriptive of existing 
facts rather than inferential with regard to the recurrence of specific 
- groups of events. Second, social sciences may comprise measure- 
ments of magnitudes as well as qualitative correlations. Their units, 
however, are highly complex, and do not move within limits of time 
or space as definite as those of most natural sciences. Third, caus- 
ality reigns whenever we fnd a regular recurrence of events grouped 
in time and space. But for the social sciences the plurality of both 
causes and effects is much greater than for others. Hence specific 
causation is seldom reduced to ultimates. Fourth, while laws strictly 
speaking must be invariable sequences or coexistences, the condi- 
tioning phenomena of social laws.are not,as a rule specifiable com- 
pletely, nor measurable exactly; and this accentuates the hypothet- 
ical character of our generalizations. Fifth, the absence of exact 
laws is also due to an instability inherent in ‘the units used for 
measurement and correiation. We have on the one hand the muta- 
bility of life-facts as such, and on the other the range of variations 
peculiar to human beings. Because of them a volitional aspect 
emerges which indicates the limits of a purely mechanistic concep- 
tion of the universe. Sixth, since social scientists necessarily deal 
with their own selves—that is, with consciousness and its expressions 
amid physical data—a principle of valuation will’ compete with 
objective interpretations. Measurement thus again cannot be 
exact; nor can our analysis be free from bias or a lack of perspective 
so-called. Seventh, the qualitative correlation of social events is 
the oldest, and for many purposes the most satisfactory. It is 
always possible, though rarely exhaustive. Eighth, the basis for 
our generalizations is usually a certain fund of knowledge regarding 
human nature. But this does not imply a dependence of social 
science upon psychology. For what with the acquired traits of man 
and their quantitative relation to physical facts a series of problems 
arises that psychologists as such cannot answer. Ninth, the most 
fruitful method for social scientists is reflection. This, however, is 
neither formal deducticn, nor induction as practiced by natural 
scientists. Instead, it is a union of both methods paired with a 
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This paper deals with personal experience of the writer in the field of correspond- 
ence instruction in the University of Chicago, the pioneer institution of higher learning 
to offer such courses. A geographical and occupational analysis of students is given 
which shows wide variation in locality and interests. This is followed by a discussion 
of method and students’ reasons for taking up extra mural study of this kind. The 
personal] as well as the intellectual character oi the work is indicated. 


It was discovered long ago that there is no royal road to knowl- 
edge. Perhaps it is as well that there is not, since things royal are 
being rapidly discarded. But it is cheering to know that there are 
democratic highways opening from time to time. It is of one of 
these that I would write, that is, study by correspondence. 

Colleges and universities are found at every turn for students 
who are privileged to attend them, but it remained for correspond- 
ence-study to take the classroom to the student’s home. Teaching 
by correspondence is not now a debatable subject, although it 
occasioned much misgiving in some scholastic circles a generation 
ago when it was Inaugurated by the University of Chicago as an 
integral part of its educational program. People had studied one 
thing or another by correspondence earlier than this, but it remained 
for the University of Chicago to launch work of university grade 
that, with certain limitations, would be credited toward a bacca- 
laureate degree. So successful did this innovation become that it 
has since been adopted by universities large and small, and state 
departments of: education, as well as by other institutions of sub- 
collegiate rank. 

. After twenty years experience as 2n instructor in correspondence : 
courses, I am ready to proclaim my belief in the educational possi- 
bilities of the system. My observations have been made through 
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the medium of the University of Chicago, which has doubtless 
offered facilities unequaled by any other single place, on account 


of the length of the history of this effort and its consequent earlier _ 


standardization of method, as wel! as the lerge scale upon which the 
work has been done. 

The University of Chicago has had*a grand total of 32,000 
students in its Correspondence-Study Division in the thirty years 
since its organization, and now offers instruction in 425 subjects 
with a teaching staff of 126. My own part in this work has been 
small since, during the earlier days, I offered but one course in soci- 
ology, a subject that did not then attract arge numbers. Yet, on 
account of the perspective, rather than the volume, it seemed that 
some discussion of my own experience in this connection might have 
elements of interest, and might contribute something in the way of 
explanation and interpretation of correspondence-study in general. 
For some years, my work was carried on as an avocation, but more 
recently it has become a vocation, if it is permissible to dignify 
such slender activities with the name vocation. 

At present my program consists of six courses: Introduction to 
Sociology, (Sociology I) Social Technology, Rural Life, Problems 
of Industry, Modern Immigration, and History of the Social 
Reform Movement. A glance et these titles may father the 
belief that only the more mature students who can well be thrown 
upon their own resources are likely to elect them, and that there 


would be more stumblinz stones where junior college courses are 


‘concerned. Unquestioned testimony, however, leads me to believe 
that even the more elementary subjects can be successfully handled 
by correspondence. | 

In the twenty years that I have been leading seekers after knowl- 
edge along the inky way, I have had 799 students in 47 states in 
the Union and in ro fereign countries, including in this group 
Hawaii and the Philippines. 

The geographical discribution of students.may be seen from 
Tables I and Il. 

The following list of iifty-three occupations represented shows 
some duplications. This is due to the fact that the student’s 
designation of his vocation was accepted. The singular is used 
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Michigan. asociuri t eeanett 
Minnesota 


Cae e i D E E E E E T r a r r E E r 


TABLE I 
tr Nevada... a... a. I 
4 New Hampshire....:......... 2 
8 New Jersey... waasi 2 
16 „New Mexico..,... OTERA . 3 
TE New VOR eis psoe n ieena 26 
I North Carolina................ 5 
1o North Dakota................ 4 
2 “OMGn sien dac erria G2 
9 Oklahoma dood asst lassen 13 
A Re GRAS AVM eener 25 
229 Rhode Island........... rer I 
36 South Carolina............0.. I 
2I South Dakota................6. II 
I3 TJennessee..............00008, 9 
RS SE CKAS icine a og earnets eww peas ice. TES 
A Aaaa aaa area a RA 6 
E Wermont ios cckciiseveriss I 
r2 MiG eine Er eee: 13 
4I Washington ..........ec00c0c. I0 
9 West Virginia................ 8 
3 Wisconsin...... AE deena 27 
AF WYO . 22% veutseuiledadacs I 
4 LOtalceas we omea neant 776 
TABLE II 
i Japahe ds Sees precio dseetscaes 3 
oE >. Ca eee ee I 
2 Philippine Islands............. I 
T Siae sa aware EEE E I 
Ton 5 erase Sue is Giessen etek 23 


where only one of a given calling appears in the registrations. 
The records show a small number of people having no occupation 


whatever, 


Agriculturists, attorneys, bank clerks, cashiers, chemist, cigar-maker, civil 
engineers, club leader, clerks, college president, college professors, customs 
examiner, dairymen, dean of women, department store managers, director of 
health service, draftsmen, editors, farmers, gardeners, hair goods worker, 
housewives, insurance solicitors, kindergartners, laboratory assistants, lecturers, 
librarians, liquidation agent, manual-training teachers, ministers, missionaries, 
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musicians, newspaper reporters, nurses, pharmacists physicians, post-office 
clerks, poultrymen, priest, principals (of schools), rzitroad signalman, ranchers, 
rea] estate men, secretaries, social workers, stenographers, students, supervisors, 
superintendents of schools, teachers, truant officers, weather observer, Y.M.C.A. 
secretaries, Y.W.C.A. secretaries. 


Seven hundred and ninety-nine students would normally imply 
the correction of about 31,000 papers. : As a matter of fact, the 
number falls short of this because not all who undertake a course 
follow it to completion. In my own group, 470 secured university 
credit. Of the 799, 135 were college graduates, while two dozen 
held graduate degrees of different kinds. 

The method of correspondence instruction does not differ materi- 
ally from any other kind. As any teacher knows, a course given in 
residence must be drafted and carefully organized with texts and 
reading reierences selected before being presented to the student. 
This is exactly the method followed in the preparation of corre- 
spondence courses, the formal lesson paper taking the place of class- 
room recitation, the only difference being that the work is written 
instead of oral, and that each student answers all the questions, 
profits by all the suggestions, and has the. undivided attention of 
the instructor. Incidentally, the instructor has the ‘undivided 
attention of the student. Given a degree of mental maturity on 
the part of the seeker after knowledge, the results are satisfactory. 
Opportunities for dishonesty are about equal in the two methods. 
There are always college youth who try to “put it over” on the 
professor, and there are always droll professors who allow them to 
think they do—till the dav of reckoning comes. 

While the University fixes the general form of courses, and deter- 
mines rules regulating the giving of them, instructors have all the 
freedom in course development that they have in the classroom. 
An office whose machinery is well nigh perfect, and a director, of 
professorial rank, who is also an educator and has had charge of 
the department from its inception, take care of such mundane 
matters as registrations, credits, sequences, and examination 
‘arrangements, leaving the instructor free for facts, figures, ideas, and 
what not. While students have a year in which to complete a 
course, with a possibility of reinstatement, raany do the work in a 
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much shorter time, and their lessons come in with clock-like regu- 
larity. Others work irregularly. In fact they are just like any 
other students.. Today tcu of Lesson XIII in Sociology I, came 
in the morning’s mail, and from places as far apart as California and 
North Carolina. It is interesting to compare the different methods 
of approach to the same questions. My class of ten is before me, 
and each one is attending to his work. No one’s mind is off wool- 
gathering. Corrections are made, with comments perhaps, and 
the papers are started home. And here are lessons in Social Tech- - 
nology from Shanghai, and in Problems of Industry from Tokyo, 
and in Modern Immigration from Boston. It is of surpassing inter- 
est to have local illustrations coming from places so remote from one 
another. The general laws governing human association are thus | 
exemplified in diverse places and among diverse peoples. Mail 
days can never be entirely dull to one who has lessons in Sociology 
coming in. | : 

Students enrol for varied reasons. It may be to complete the 
requirements for a degree, in so far as such study may be done in 
absentia; it may be for promotion in the teaching or some other 
profession, or for general culture; it may be for some reason harder 
to discover. It is interesting to find a woman under the shadow 
of snow-capped mountains pursuing a course in Problems of Industry | 
“to try to get in touch with the wheels that move the world out- 
side,” and a man enmeshed in the business of a great industrial 
city asking for “Rural Life to give his mind a change which his 
body cannot get.” Another man takes Sociology I so he can “swat 
a Socialist in the office,’ while a second woman registers for corre- 
spondence work instead of taking a course in the university in her 
city “because it is such.a bore to listen to the professor talk.” - 
Sweet are the uses of correspondence study! 

My first student was a German, resident in Berlin, whom I 
inherited when I took over Introduction to Scciology. “It is 
not to be supposed,” he wrote when he dropped the course, “that 
- a female can teach me.” ‘That was a hard blow to me in my exuber- - 
ant youth, but it is some compensation to think that, if the gentle- - 
man still lives, he has probably had more is sca indignities 
than that to endure. 
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Correspondence-study.seems to meet many needs. In a western | 
normal school, a teacher finds a course in social science suddenly 
dropped into his history schedule. In order to aid in his prepara- 
tion, he takes a course by correspondence. One such case comes to 
my mind now, and he did such brilliant work that he was able to 
assist other teachers similarly placed. Again, a social worker 
sought through a course in Social -Technology to carry on local 
studies that would be helpful to herself and her board. By the 
co-operation of the local press, she was able to carry on a successful 
campaign for a much-needed reform. A country pastor took a 
course in rural problems which he worked out with the young men 
of his parish. - They met weekly for recitation and discussion, a dif- 
ferent one being selected each time to write out the lesson. . Such 
work naturally carried no university credit, but it was an interesting 
experiment in community co-operation. 

A young woman found herself cmancially unable to continue in © 
residence at a-certain small college the last three months of her 
senior year. . She got a remunerative position, arranged to have 
university correspondence credits accepted by her. college, and 
graduated with her class. It is not hard to keep ambitious people 
up to standards of excellence. The president of a small college 
did distinguished work in a course on rural problems, two of his 
papers finding acceptance in a publication of merit. I recall the , 
work of a man who held a position in asocial agency. The maps, 
charts, and graphs with which he illustrated his lesson papers were 
wonderful to behold. He had a talent for such work, and for ferret- 
ing out statistics. It seemed an affront to write him down in the 
records a mere A grade. He enjoyed his course greatly and wrote 
that he would gladly continue, but could not afford to because he 
had six children and his salary was only sixty-five dollars a month. 
Since the University offered no relief to fathers of six, he was lost 
to us forever. _ 

Tn looking back over the records, I find that most of my earlier 
students were men, probably because, at that period, sociology was 
still considered a dreary subject, dealing mostly with slums, and 
cousin to Adam Smith’s dismal science. Women were not drawn 
to such contacts. Now that courses in sociology have become at 
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least partially standardized, and no college dreams of being without 
them, as many women as men appear in the registrations. ‘The 
question now is not, “Why = you study Sociology?” but rather, 
“Tf not, why not?” 

The University of Chicago bas, of course, always maintained 
‘high entrance standards in. correspondence as well as in residen- 
tial courses, and that fact has tended to give us uniformly good 
material. 

_ Where personal choice rather than curriculam-compulsion leads 
. to election, interest in the course may be keener, and more likely 
to endure to the end. Yet I realize that this reasoning may lead 
one into absurdities. A man in New Mexico, for instance, was 
tremendously interested when he registered zor Sociology I, but 
he did not accomplish much. “I haven’t done any studying for 
two years,” he said. ‘I’ve been broncho busting, but I’m going 
to finish this course or die in the attempt.” He died (I suppose) 
after the fifth lesson. Yet who shall say it availed him nothing? 
Did he not have his five moments of sociological exaltation between 
bronchos ? 

It is interesting to watch course elections from year A year. 
Sometimes it seems as if every eligible person in the region of the 
Great Lakes is seized with a desire to have an introductory course 
in sociology, while at another time a wave of'interest'in rural prob- 
lems spreads over the’ “country. Again, immigration becomes an 
absorbing subject. Very naturally, being wedded to my idols, I 
am ready to assume that the' various subdivisions of sociological 
study-are coming into their own to the legitimate obscuration of 
other departments of learning, when in reality the apparent acces- 
sion of interest may be due to some official order about sequences. 
As all I have ever known about academic sequences is how to spell 
‘the word, it is not surprising that I should make this mistake. 
ret- I know it is dangerous to jump at conclusions. ‘This was 
indelibly impressed on my mind one time as I, in the company of a 
‘correspondence student, was jogging along in a public conveyance 
‘ over the mountains of Virginia. When we passed a pasture con- 
taining a number of cows, one of which had a bell on her neck, a 
lady in the bus suddenly jumped up, and, with much animation, 
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said to her companion, ‘Look, look, Mabel, that is undoubtedly a 
bell-wether!” , | | 

As has been indicated, this story has to do with sociology, but 
that is by the way; it has also to do with the men and women who 
operate fountain pens and typewriters in quest of higher learning. 
Iam free to say that what might be called the human side of teaching 
always interests me most. Inclination and treining made me a pur- 
veyor of sociology instead of higher mathematics, but more to my _ 
liking than either is the student even when he tries to side-step both. 
The college youth as a thirsty blotter, alone, never appealed to me 
particularly. N ow this being the case, someone may well ask what 
there is in instruction by correspondence for me and my kind, 
aside from the meager monetary reward, which in and of itself 
would not hold one to the task. In answer to that, after twenty 
years’ experience, I think I can say in all seriousness that the work 
has possibilities enough in it to lift it clear out of the drudgery of 
mere bookkeeping and make it instead a pleasant association of 
congenial spirits. Let me illustrate whet I mean. The students. 
are never mere names to me; they are personalities in their dis- 
tricts. I link students with geography. Yazoo City, Mississippi, 
is a real place to me now, and the C. Sheep Ranch, New Mexico, 
means as much as Peoria,. Ilinois, for I have had students in both 
places. The atlas is a living thing since friends people its pages, 
and those we lead along sociological paths are surely friends. It 
is really surprising what pleasant intimacies grow out of this con- 
tact. I remember Miss W. of Virginia who was making haste to 
complete her third course with me the spring I went to her state for 
a short sojourn. In order that her work might not be interrupted, 
I gave her my Hot Springs. address. Upon my arrival there, I 
found, besides lesson papers from her, a large box of beautiful 
arbutus, floral emblem of my native Canadian province. Surely 
a pleasant welcome to the Old Dominion! And there was Miss G., 
who was married before finishing her course, and who shared her 
honeymoon trip with me by means of cards and various souvenirs, 
the bridegroom more than once attaching his signature. Before 
the year was over, there was a baby girl in that family who was 
christened C—— S—— in memory of correspondence study, and 
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since her father’s name began with D; we had a nice little memorial 
for the Correspondence-Study Division. Sociology I lapsed, but 
the baby grew apace, and may ere long take a course ‘on her own 
account, — | 

Principal S., while taking a course with me, was seized with 
pneumonia, and his wife sent frequent bulletins. I was genuinely 
concerned about his progress, and warned him repeatedly not to 
resume work too soon. True, he was an important figure in his 
own community, but v was he not my student to be advised and 
directed ? 

And there was the man who wrote in desperation after vainly 
trying to finish a lesson, “Thope you'll never have to walk the floor 
with a teething baby.” 

' A man in a far-western state, ambitious for NT asked if 
he might give my name as a reference. ‘‘Because,” said he, “you 
are the only personage I know!” 

Another wrote: “My lessons are delayed on account of trouble 
with a sick pup.” . Now if there is any one subsidiary interest that 
looms larger than another in my life, it is pups. I am posted on 
pups. Consequently I became consulting veterinary to a sheep-dog 
in Texas. 

But what have all these human things to do with sociology by 
‘correspondence? I am sure I do not know, unless the gods send 
them to counteract monotony. They make things pleasant, as 
many extraneous matters do when they get mixed up with viva 
- voce teaching. I remember a college girl who came to me one 
day saying: “Will you excuse me from class next Friday after- 
noon?” “Why?” (In a whisper) “I’m going to ‘get engaged.” 
Now what could I do? There were no sociological principles to 
‘cover the case, unless indeed we got back to first principles. The 
young man was doomed. He was foredoomed. Therefore, I 
excused the girl, and likewise myself. The pup pode, et al., 
like this, add greatly to the gaiety of teaching. : 

One of thé pleasant features of correspondence instruction is 
‘personal meetings with students. They frequently go to endless 
trouble to call. A man brings his wife, a woman her husband, or 
both bring toddling children, while a whole army of the unattached 
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call as opportunity offers to make real to themselves the divinity 
that shapes their credits, rough hew them as they may. Lasting 
friendships have been formed on so slender a basis as this. 

Once when I had been under the surgeon’s knife, and was coming 
back to the world of reality, my nurse told me that < foreign gentle- 
man, undoubtedly an old friend, had been waiting in the ‘hospital 
‘corridor for hours to have a word with me, and she thought I might 
see him fora moment. Entered a Japanese, ‘“‘Honcrable professor, ` 
you do not know me by the face, but by the letter. With you I 
am pursuing intricacies of sociological thought, anc, being in your 
city for a day, beg for a word about cos-cosmetizue evolution.” 
Ah! I thought, cosmetics (for people were still weirc shapes to me), 
that is the great need of the world. Then he went on: “And 
moreover, I ask to know are men from monkeys come?” ‘Yes, : : 
yes,” said I, adding with ethereous abandon, “men are monkeys.” 

“That will be all now,” I heard a voice saying, and I dimly 
saw the Oriental bowing himself out. I can only. be thankful that 
this meeting did not take place in a state ambitiots to control by 
legislative enactment one’s teaching about:ancestors. `. 

On more than one occasion heve I been a Baedeker for my 
students. There was the man from the South who wished to spend , 
two days in New York City, my home at the time, en route to 
Europe. Said he: “After’yourself, what sights ir New York do 
you recommend for one who has never been out of Dixie?” Such 
subtle flattery led me to spend hours working up an itinerary for a 
personally conducted tour. Wher he appeared, -o! he was like 
unto the King of Abyssinia in color! Again there was the girl, off 
with her mother on her first trip anywhere. Would I tell her where 
to stay and what to see in Chicago? Would I? I made out two 
lists, one for lean purses and one for fat purses. I suspected that 
hers was lean. It was, and her appreciation of the “lean” list 
was delightful. l 

Sometimes highly humorous situations arise witk students doing 
excellent work. A very modern young intellectual wrote in some 
heat to ask why he should be required to read books published more 
than twenty years ago. Such age-ridden monstrosizies were anath- 
ema to him. I proposed that he make out substitute references, 
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which, if they covered the ground, I would accept. He fell upon 
his task with sincerity, but finally admitted that there were two or 
three old books he would have to keep if I wanted certain questions 
answered. Since student co-operation always appeals to me 
strongly, I agreed to eliminate the points under discussion if, in his 
judgment, the course would not be thereby weakened. After 
due consideration, he voted for their retention. one young man 
belonged to the Cohen family. 

Then there was the woman who fell out with one of the textbooks 
early in her course, and fought every inch of ground it covered. 
She disputed the author’s facts and conclusions. Finally, in self- 
protection, I suggested that she write her criticisms to the one who 
inspired them. This only drew another broadside about him to me. 
I mailed this to the gentleman under fire. He wrote.in red ink 
across its face “Oh! the poor fish,” signed his name, and returned it. 
I passed it on, and, mirable dictu, my student was delighted. 
“Never,” said she, “did I expect to have an author’s autograph!” 

So often it happens that the person who makes the most fuss 
getting started does the poorest’ work, or fails to finish the course. 
One student who fell by the wayside wrote me eleven letters, each . 
of which I had to answer, before she was ready to begin her work. 
By that time her instructor had passed out of her. mind, and her 
first lesson was sent quite impersonally to. the University with a 
note irclosed which said, 


DEAR SR oR MADAM: 
Your name escapes me. A line to the undersigned will oblige. 


A letter once came from a student saving: “Please tell me the 
meaning of that new mark on my last lesson. I cried half the night 
because I know it must be something very bad, and I am so anxious 
to. make a good grade.” Lest remorse should make a night of it 
for me, I hastily looked up her record for the lesson in question, 
found it satisfactory, and sent her a special delivery letter stating 
that fact, and explaining that the hieroglyphics must have resulted 
from an unruly fountain pen, 

All of this only shows that correspondence students are subject 
to the frailties of other human beings, and should thereby be 
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brought very near to the heart of the imperfect instructor in the 
science of human welfare. 

This work is no longer in the stage of experimantation; it has 
demonstrated its right to live as-at least a partial substitute for 
residential courses. One of the early handicaps of my work has 
vanished with the years. It is now generally recognized that, so 
far as sociologists are concerned, male and female created He them. 
The treatment accorded me by my first student no longer rankles. 
I am compensated by the chemist, who, after taking Sociology I, 
saw a great light. He caught a vision of what his college course 
was all about. l i 

In instruction by correspondence, as in other things, the first 
twenty years are the hardest. Now as I look beck through the 
disappearing decades, and see my former students busy in the varied 
walks in life, some prominent in academic circles, others with the 
majority of mankind functioning acceptably in the ñelds of medioc- 
rity, my blood tingles pleasurably, my hand involuntarily reaches 
out for a new bottle of red ink, and I respond with alacrity to the ` 
call “All aboard for the next twenty years!” 


NEWS AND. NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
_of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


American Sociological Society —The attendance and interest at the 
seventeenth annual meeting held in Chicago, December 27 to 29, reached 
the highest point in the history of the Society. The registration, although 
incomplete for local visitors, totaled an even 300, a new record. The 
members of the Society in attendance numbered 246. and represented 
thirty-four states from New Hampshire to California and from Montana to 
Texas. Of those registering, 232 lived in communities outside of Chicago. 

_ The regular sessions of the Society opened Wednesday evening, 
December 27, with a joint meeting of the Society with the American 
Economic Association and the American Statistical Association. An 
audience which occupied every seat of the commodious Elizabethan 
Roorr. of the Congress Hote] gathered to hear the presidential addresses: 
“Company versus Trade Unions,” by Henry R. Seager, American Eco- 
nomic Association; “The Adventure of Population Growth,” by William 
S. Rossiter, American Statistical Association; and “The Mora] Dualism of - 
Machiavelli,” by James P. Lichtenberger, American Sociological Society. 

The interest in the general meetings oi the Society in the Auditorium 
Hotel was manifested by the large attendance at every session. Papers 
representing new points of view or reporting upon. findings of recent 
research were read at the division on “Social Theory and Evolution,” 
in charge of U. G. Weatherly, Indiana University; “Biological Facters 
in Social Causation,” in charge of Frank H. Hankins, Smith College; 
' “Foundations of Education in Sociology,’ in charge of David Snedden, 
Columbia University; “Organization of Social Research,” in charge of 
Lucile Eaves, Simmons College; “Psychic Factors in Social Causation,” 
in charge of Emory S. Bogardus, University of Southern California. 

Four luncheon conferences on community problems, rural sociology, 
- teaching of social studies in the schools, the training of social workers, 
gave an opportunity for the consideration and discussion of problems 
which are engaging alike the attention of the sociologist and the social 
worker. 

The two sections of the Society on Social Research and Rural Soci- 
ology held a joint session with the National Community Center Associa- 
tion on studies of community organization, and separate meetings on 
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“The Family as an Environment for Child Development” aido on “RUI 
Surveys and Field Work” respectively. 

The concluding event of the program, the second annual dinner of 
the Society, was marked by a spirit of fellowship and enthusiastic 
responses to inspiring speeches by Albion W. Small, Judge Charles W. 
Hoffman, Ulysses G. Weatherly, ahd Edward A. Ross. 

At the business meeting of the Society several forward steps were 
taken to promote organized social research. A committee on Co-ordina- 

tion and Co-operation in Ressarch was established to be made up by 
the president of the Society and by the chairmen of the committees on 
Social Research, on Social Abstracts, and on the Teaching of Social 
Sciences, to whom are to be referred all present and future projects for 
joint research enterprises. Participation of the Society with the Ameri- 
can Economic Association, American Historical Association, American 


Politica] Science Association, and American Statistical Association in the. ~ 


organization of a Social Science Council fcr Research was indorsed. The 
president was authorized to appoint two representatives to the Joint Com- 
mission on the Presentation of Social Studies in the Schools and one dele- 
gate to the board of directors of the National Council for Social Studies. 
The Committee on Social Abstracts reported progress.in the development 
of plans both for the establishment of a social science library and for the 
securing of funds.for an organization to conduct research in the methods 
of research. The Committee on Social Research was instructed to 
co-operate with a committee appointed by the National Conference of 
Social Work to investigate the value and adaptability of the records of 
social work organizations and public welZare agencies for scientific and 
teaching purposes. The president of the Society was authorized to 
appoint a Committee on International Relations to investigate present 
methods of the gathering and the disseminating of international news 
and to promote closer fraternal relations with Sociological societies in 
Europe. - 

Other actions taken at this meeting included an amendment to the 
Constitution raising the payment for life membership from Fifty Dollars 
to Sixty Dollars after January 1, 1924, and to Seventy-five Dollars 
after January x, 1925; the appointment of an Editing Committee 
with power to limit the length of papers and to omit discussion of papers 
to be published in the Proceedings; and the adoption of a budget of 
receipts and expenditures for the year 1923. 

Professor Ulysses G. Weatherly, Indiana Univeay. was elected 
president of the Society’ ‘for the year 1923. The other officers for the 
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year are Charles A: Ellwood, University of Missouri, first vice-president; 
Robert E. Park, University of Chicago, second vice-president; Ernest W. 
Burgess, University of Chicago, secretary-treasurer. The executive 
committee is constituted by the above named officers, the former presi- 
dents of the Society, and the following elected menberi, Emory S. 
Bogardus, University of Southern California; John O’Grady, Catholic 
University; C. J. Galpin, U.S. Department ot Agriculture; Lucile Eaves, 
Simmons College; David Snedden, Columbia University; and Jobn L. 
Gillin, University of Wisconsin. 


National C ommunity Center Asseciction:—The National Community 
Center Association held its annual meeting in Chicago, December 27-28. 
Two sessions on studies in community organization and community 
problems were held in conjunction with sections of the American Sociol- 
ogical Society. At a subscription dinner at the City Club Robert E. 
Park gave the presidential address on the subject, ‘The Influence of 
Community Organization on Individual Lives.” The officers for next 
year are-president, Robert E. Park, University of Chicago; secretary, 
Le Roy E. Bowman, Columbia University; treasurer, Edward L 
Burchard, American Red Cross, Central Division. 


Association of Training Schools for Professional Social Work.—The 
meeting of representatives of schools engaged in the training of social 
workers was held in Chicago, December 28. Discussion centered about 
the following papers: “Degrees and Certificates to be grantéd by Train- 
ing Scaools” by Everett Kimball, Smith College; “Report of the Com- 
mittee on Training for Hospital Social Work” by Antoinette Cannon, 
New York School for Social Work; “Field Work Training for Hospital 
Social Work” by Howard W. Odum, University of North Carolina; “The 
Use of Advanced Students in Field Work” by Milcred Mudgett,. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The officers of the Association for next year are: 
president, James E. Cutler, Western Reserve University; secretary, 

firginia P. Robinson, Pennsylvania School for Social and Health Work; 
members of the executive committee, Cecil C. North, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota; Porter R. Lee, 
New York School of Social Work. 


Conference of the British Soctologicat Society.—The British Sociological ` 
Society organized a Conierence on “The Correlation of the Social Sci- 
ences,” at Oxford, on October 7, 8, and 9, 1922. A series of papers were 
read by eminent representatives of the nine social sciences included in 
the program, with a view to ascertaining how far a measure of unity could 
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be discovered. between their various standpoints, and, also, how far these 
standpoints could be drawr: together with sociology as a correlating 
science. 

The Conference, which was opened - its president, the Rev. Dr. 
Spooner, Warden of New Ccllege, Oxford, began its meeting on Saturday 
afternoon, October 7. ` The f ollowing subjects were dealt with: 


First day. History: Mr. F. S. Marvin (Board of Education). Geography: 
Sir Halford Mackinder, M.P Bearer i in Geography, London J 
Chairman: Mr. S. H. Swinny. 

Biology: Mr. Julian Huxley (Fellow of New College, Oxford). pevciolony: 
Professor Spearman (Grote Professor of Philosophy of Mind, London Uni- 
versity). Chairman: Professcr Graham Wallas. 

Second day. Philosophy: Professor L. T. Hobhouse (Martin White 
Professor of Sociology, London University). Chairman: Mr. Victor Branford. 

Anthropology: Dr. R. R. Lfarett (Reader in Social Anthropology, Oxford). 
Law: Professor de Montmotency (Quain Professor of Comparative Law, 
London University). Chairmen: Sir Francis Younghusband. 

Third day. Economics: =rofessor Roberts (Professor of Economics and 

Political Science, University College, Cardiff).- Political Science: Rev. A. J. 
Carlyle (Lecturer in Economics and Political Science, University College, 
Oxford). Chairman: The Master o7 BelliolL 

A discussion of the practical steps which might appear desirable in view of 
the discussions at the previous meetings. Chairman: Mr. Alexander Far- 
quharson. 


This Conference marks a first attempt in Great- Britain to brmg 
together specialists of the various social sciences with a view to constitut- 
ing closer relations than have hitherto prevailed between workers in the 
various fields. The initiative for such a conference necessarily lay with 
the Sociological Society, in its position of representative of the chief 
correlating science. The papers and discussions revealed the great need 
for such an exchange of views on the part of those professing the social 
sciences in Great Britain, and it afforded a useful opportunity for full 
discussion cf the many problems with waich the subject is beset. The 
Conference numbered about zo members, the meeting-place being New 
College. Abstracts of the papers will be published in the issue of the 
Sociological Review for January, 1923. _ 


American Journal of Public Healtt.—My. Kenneth M. Gould, 
formerly associate editor of che American Journal of Public Health, has 
severed his connection with the American Public Health Association anc ~ 
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the American Social Hygiene Assoeintian, to become. editor of publica- 
tions far the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The Journal will be e7ited in future by Dr. Heny F. Vaughan, 
commissioner of health of Detroit, Michigan, assisted by an editorial 
board composed of Dr. M..P. Ravenel, of the University of Missouri, 
and Mr. A. W. Hedrich, secretary of the Association. 


University of North Dakota.—Dr..George R. Davies has returned 
after a two years’ leave of absence at Princeton University, where he 
was assistant professor of economics. His title is professor of sociology. 

The teaching staff of the sociology department of the University of 
North Dakota has recently been responsible for the issuance of two new 
volumes, Economic Statistics by Professor G. R. Davies, published 
by the Century Company, and Rural Sociology by Professor J. M. 
Gillette, published by the Macmillan Company. The latter volume is a 
new work and in no sense a revision of the author’s Constructive 
Rural Sociology. 


Scripps Foundation.—Warren S. hasson, of the department of 
rural social organization at Cornell University, has resigned his position 
there to accept an appointment on The Scripps Foundation for Research 
in Population Problems recently established at Miami University. 
The purpose of this Foundation is “to study those problems which arise 
from growth of population in the United States.” Tt was established by 
Mr. E. W. Scripps, of the Scripps-McRae newepepe*> because of his 
interest in this field of scientific research. 


The University of Cincinnati—Mr. James A. Quinn, formerly 
instructor in sociology at the University of Missouri, has been appointed 
instructor in sociology at the University of Cincinnati. Miss Josephine 
Price Simrall, dean of women, has been appointed lecturer in sociology 
and is ziving two special courses: The Child and Society and Woman and 
Society. The following persons have been appointed as student depart- 
menta] assistants: Miss Eugenia Remelin, Miss Katherine Turner, 
Mr. W. W. Holland, and Mr. Joseph Sagmaster. 

Through its graduate students the department of social science is 
undertaking a study of the forces of Americanization in the city of Cin- 
cinnati, with the co-operation of American House, and the Americaniza- 
tion Committee of the city. It is also undertaking to assemble and 
summerize social investigations and surveys which have been conducted 
in the city in the past, in order to facilitate future research by the depart- 
ment and the social agencies of Cincinnati. 
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Dr. Earle Edward Eubank has been appointed to represent the 
University as a member of the Council of Social Agencies Departments. 


University of Southern C alifornia——The Social Science Association 
of Southern California has been devoting its recent meetings to the dis- 
cussion of the teaching of sociology in high schools and junior high schools, 
recommending that three years cf social science be required in the high 
school, and proposing that thrée courses known as Social Science, I, I, 
IIL, be given in the junior high school: The first to deal with peoples in ` 
relation to material and geographic conditions; the second, to deal with 
the nature of social institutions; and the third, to treat of social move- 
ments developing out of the activities of institutions. 

Several new courses in sociology are being added to the curriculum 
at the University this year, ranging from courses in theory, social stà- 
tistics, and methods of social research to courses in naturalization and 
citizenship and methods of teaching English to immigrant children. 
__ Professor Charles L. Ellwood, of the University of Missouri, will offer 
-two courses in sociology during the coming summer session. 

The second edition of Introduction to the Social Sciences by E. S. 
Bogardus has been published by the University Press. 

Mary B. Kellogg, A.M., has ae the position of instructor in 
sociology. 

With the January-February issue fe Journal of Applied Sociology 
increases its size to sixty-four pages per issue, and announces a group 
- of co-operating editors, composed of well-known sociologists. 


REVIEWS — 


Lester F. Ward, A Personal Sketch. By Emmy PALMER CAPE. 
New York and London: G. P. Putniim’s Sons, 1922. Pp. xi+ 
208. $1.75. 

The author of this book was associated with Dr. Ward in ihe prepara- 
tion of the six volumes of his posthumously published Glimpses of tke 
Cosmos. Like that work it is in some sort “a mental biography,” but 
is too highly subjective and personal, as well as limited in the ground 
covered, to. increase very greatly the reader’s knowledge of Ward's 
career as a man among men or even a scholar among scholars. In other 
words, the principal portion of the volume is devoted to extracts from 
conversations and’ letters exchanged with the author during the last few 
years of Ward’s life. A principal theme of those exchanges would 
appear to have been the characteristics of Ward’s mentality and intel- 
lectual products. The occasion for this ego-centric drift in the com- 
munications between Ward and the author was brought about by their 
preparation together of Ward’s “Glimpses,” and their discussions con- 
cerning this present personal sketch, which Ward, it seems, quite defi- 
nitely commissioned Mrs. Cape to write. The principal result is to reveal 
Ward in a much more emotional vein than the reading of his logical 
volumes, or a casual acquaintance with his stately; though urbane, 
personality, would have suggested. 

- On the whole one is inclined to regard this as an episode, more par- 
ticularly a postlude, which will add nothing to Ward’s fame as a thinker, 
and which tells very little about the overt activities of his rather long 
career. In this respect the title of the book is commendably accurate 
in designating it as “a personal sketch.” But, being thus subjective 
and highly personal, it leaves one to wish for a report of the active doings 
of those decades during which he accomplished his labors in geology and 
paleobotany, leading an active life in the open in connection with govern- 
mental surveys and other scientific field researches; or if the years in 
which he blazed, with penetration and grasp which are still a matter for 
wonder, the earliest trail of American sociological thinking; in the 
course of which he was in constant contact Ene many of the greatest 

thinkers of Europe and America. 
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No report of these biographical facts will be found in this volume, 
perhaps accounted tor by the fact, pointed out by Mrs. Cape, that 
Ward’s autobiographical journals were destroyed. It does contain, 
however, aside from the correspondence above described, a short chapter 
of “Biographical Notes,” in connection with which are presented two 
fine portraits, and a photograph of the birthplace of Ward, in Joliet, 
Illinois. Another chapter, on “Personal Characteristics,” gives: also 
some items of interest in the more objective sense. 

The later chapters set forth, in a brief but well-written and accurate 
summary, Dr. Ward’s “System of Philosophy,” considerable of the same 
being given in his own words. The chapter following, on “Continuity,” 
is of especial interest inasmuch as it sheds light on the question of Ward’s. 
attitude toward religion, although the contribution here is not extensive. 

Those who were privileged to come in contact with Ward during those 
last years of his life when he taught sociology at Brown University, will 
be especially interested in the brief concluding chapter and illustration 
dealing with the “Ward Room” in the library at that institution. 


CLARENCE MARSH CASE 
Towa STATE UNIVERSITY 


Justifiable Individualism. By Frank Witson BLACKMAR. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1922. Pp. vii+142. $1.00 net. 


This is a plea for balance. Every intellectual movement is in 
danger of emphasizing its new discoveries to the neglect of older knowl- 
edge. ‘This may result in a view as distorted and as unfit to ame our 
conduct as the old half-knowledge which it displaces. 

Professor Blackmar by no means denies the importance of scl 
environment and of organized mass action but hé insists that progress 
depends on individual character and competence. Organization is 
essential, but its success depends on the presence of a sufficient proportion 
of individuals who are fit for membership in an advanced and advancing © 
society. Without such individuals, organization is futile. The produc- 
tion of individuals who are capable of both satisfaction and service is 
the goal of rational social endeavor. And such individuals plus proper 
organization of their activities are the two means of achieving that goal. 

The author comments on the notorious immorality of groups and 
says that the hope of increasing righteousness in economic and inter- 
national relations is in the individual conscience. No topic could better 
illustrate the need of balance than this. In morals, as in all other social 
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activity, initiative, invention, social mutation, originate with the indi- 
vidual. But they are made possible by the prevalent social situation. 
- And the consciences of individuals are mostly a reflection of socially 
prevalent judgments and sentiments. 

The quality of individuality on which chief stress is laid is ethical. 
As to education the authur writes: “To assimilate the learning of the 
past will not suffice; to develop intellectual and moral integrity is an 
essential of education.” 

By individualism he does not mean the individualism of hug faire, 
or ruthless competition in acquisition. On ‘the contrary, he writes: 
“No man has a right to individual control of business solely for his own 
gain; no one is justifiable in neglecting the moral and economic conditions 
of those with whom he associates. The only individualism that is 
justifiable is that which is built up in the service of others.” Denomi- 
national rivalries and multiplication of churches and ccnsequent relative 
futility of religion, especially in small ae receive pertinent 
comment. 

Indeed individualism in the most EE meaning of that term 
Professor Blackmar repeatedly compares to the evolutionary struggle of 
nature “red and ravening in tooth and claw.” His disapproval of that 
type of individualism is just, but in his reference to the ruthlessness of 
nature he falls into the usual error of speaking as if the bloodiness of 
carnivorous beasts were the bloodiness of warfare. It is not. Eagles 
do not commonly kill eagles, but rabbits. They kill for food. The 
only point at which combat between members of the same species plays 
any characteristic rôle in biological evolution is in the competition 
between males for mates. The struggle for survival is not war, but 
effort to escape death and to secure food and a mate. It is those that 
fail to secure these things that disappear, and, save in rare and negligible 
instances, those that disappear are not slain by rival members of their 


own species... 
E. C. HAYES 


UNIVERSITY OF [ILLINOIS 


Madeline McDowell Breckinridge. A Leader in the New South. 
By SoOPHONISBA PRESTON BRECKINRIDGE. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1921. Pp. xvi+275. $2.50. 

‘Here is a book from which the social welfare worker may gain inspira- 
tion and practical guidance. It is a vivid picture of a life devoted to 
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social service; the record of the unfcldment of a rare personality whose 
gifts in large measure may perhaps be explained through the joint 
action of heredity and favorable environment. A disciple of Galton ` 
might see in the achievements of the great-granddaughter of Henry 
Clay—the offspring of maternal and paternal ancestors famous for effi- 
cient public service—the “‘i-repressible’? iruit of inherited genius; while 
the adherent of the Ward-Odin theory of potential genius might find 
satisfaction in the fortunate. oppcrtunities which set free the native 
talent of this great woman. 

- Madeline McDowell Breckinridge “belonged to Kentucky by right 
of five generations of service and devotion.” ‘This record of her deeds 
amply sustains her biogradher’s statement that “it is literally true, 
although it is most difficult to believe, that during the two decades 
from t90c to 1920 the story of her work is the story of the effort in 
Kentucky toward a more modern, a juster, nobler life.” Is not that a 
splendid monument to the services of a single personality? By leading 
her commonwealth, she mace it a pioneer in tae rise of the “new South.” 
Chiefly through her effort, the Civic League was organized in 1900; 
and using this organization as a base, a center of initiation, an amazing 
number of successful welfare activities were launched. Her “organized 
activities,” writes Miss Breckinridge, “followed on the whole four main 
lines of effort: (1) developing the educatioral and recreational oppor- 
tunities fcr the poorer children both in Lexington and in the state at 
large; (2) providing resources for the treatment and cure of the victims 
of tuberculosis; (3) organiz_ng sound case wark in the field of charitable 
effort; (4) securing votes fcr women.” 

Such @ bare summary gives but a faint picture of the courage and 
- tact and toil through which these great purposes were realized. Here we 
have a social heroine whom no difficulty nor discouragement could 
daunt in her twenty years’ struggle for the advancement of human 
welfare; and her heroism we may better understand, if we bear in mind 
the fact that all the while this intrepid spirit was battling with the 
dread “white destroyer” which at last in 1920 won the victory. 

This book is a model of biographical writing. It was to be expected, 
of course, that Miss Breck‘nridge, whose own contributions to welfare 
service and its literature have been so many and’so important, should 
keenly appreciate and know how justly to 2valuate her sister-in-law’s 
life-work. She has performed her lovirg task with conspicuous success. 


- GEORGE ELLIOTT HOWARD 
UNIVEESITY OF NEBRASKA 
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Senescence or the Last Half of Life. By G. STANLEY Hatt. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1922. Pp. xxvii+518. $5.00. 


To grow old and presently to die would seem to be experiences that 
the individual should approach with the same zest and eagerness that he 
approaches manhood and maturity. But age brings a peculiar state of 
mind as well as a peculiar state of body and instead of a longing for death, 
as the fatigued body longs for sleep, the last pitiful stages are often 
marked by a pathetic desire to prolong life.. The present volume 
represents the effort of one person to reconcile himself to the fact of age. 
To determine what it means to grow old and to define the place and 
possible function of the aged in society, the history of cld age is reviewed, 
the physiological and biological theories of age and death are summarized, 
the attitudes and ideas of the old are collected, and the psychology of 
death and the belief in personal immortality are given lengthy treatment. 
The explanation of the death fear in terms of “recapitulation” seems 
somewhat fantastic in view of the concrete data accompanying the 
explanation (pp. 439 ff.). And elsewhere the argument would be strength- 
ened by a somewhat fuller recognition that the attitudes toward age and 
death are acquired peculiarities hardly to be understood apart from the 


individual’s social milieu. 
- E. B. REUTER 


STATE UNIVERSITY oF Iowa 


Primitive Society: The Beginnings of the Family and the Reckoning 
of Descent. By EDWIN SpnEY HARTLAND, LL.D., F.S.A. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1921. Pp. 180. $2.50. 


The subtitle of this work is necessary to prevent the title from being 
misleading. The book is an interesting defense of a single thesis, that 
of Bachofen, that the original form of the family was maternal or matri- 
lineal or matrilocal and that the recognition of the father and of his 
rights and authority isa later development. Chapters of ten to seventeen 
small pages are written on each of the seven regions of the world: 
Australia, the Pacific Islands, Africa, India, Indonesia, Asia and Europe, 
and America, The introductory aid concluding chapters weave the 
facts into an intelligible and clear statement. 

The argument is that matrilineal descent is probably universal and 
that the opposite form can often be traced in its origin and may be 
assumed to have arisen in places where it cannot be traced. There is 
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a very good bibliography and tke book is interesting reading. A thorough 
treatment of the subject would have been more desirable technically but 


certainly not so readable. 


ELLSWORTH FARIS 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Ecrly Civilization: An Introcuction to Anthropology. By 
ALEXANDER A. GOLDENWESER. Pi York: pane A. 
Knopf, 1922. Pp. xiv+428. $3.0 

In Part I the author passes ir review five representative early 

civilizations in their historic wholeness and in their own geographic 
settings. In Part II several constituent aspects of early civilization— 
economic conditions, art, veligion, end society—are considered. The 
closing chapters are devoted to a discussion of several theories of early 
mentality. The old position relative to the superior potential ability 
of the white race is set aside. ‘The avthor sets forth the position that the 
. various races do not difer significantly in psychological endowment, 
and that civilizations other than ours have developed factors of genuine 
and unique worth. In treating of the development of civilization many 
writers have stressed some single factor to the exclusion of all others, 
but this author presents several basic formative factors of all civilization 
as: creativeness of the individual, psychological and sociological inertia, 
and the historic relations between human groups. Culture contact, 
according to the author, must be given a prominent place in any historic 
development. In the growth of any civilization the rôle of borrowing 
is an important factor, for by this means a group, primizive or modern, 
may profit by the cultural opportunicies of its neighbors. 


WILLIAM C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNI« 


Principles and Methods of Physical Anthropology. By RAI BAHADUR 
Sarat CHANDRA Rox, M.A. Patna: Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Bihar and Orissa, 1920. Pp. 18:. 

This volume is the published form of a course oi lectures delivered 


in Patna University by the first appointee to the post of Reader in 


Anthropology which Patna Univers:ty has led the way ‘to establishing 
in India. The purpose of the lectures was to introduce the subject to 
beginners in the study of the science and the result is a clear, modern, 


“~ 
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and systematic presentation of the present state of the science, the 
evolution of man, his early migrations, and differentiation into. races. 
There are two carefully prepared appendices, with tables, one giving 
the facts of paleontology and the other a detailed classification of the 
races of men. The lecturer announces that the next course will deal 


with Cultural Anthropology. 


| ELLSWORTH FARIS 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO , 


The Cxzecho-Slovaks in Americe. By KENNETH D. MULLER. 
The Poles in America. By PauL Fox. The Russians and 
Ruthenians in America. By Jerome Davis. New York: 
George H. Doran, 1922. Vol. I, pp..viti-+rio2. Vol. II, 
pp. xiit+143. Vol. III, pp: Xiv-+145. $1.00 each. 

The Caecho-Slovaks in America, by Kenneth D. Miller, the Poles in 
America, by Paul Fox, and the Russians and Ruthenians in America, by 
Jerome Davis, are the first three volumes in a series of racial studies 
entitled the “New American Series,” that have just been produced 
under the auspices of the Interchurch World Movement. ‘Their purpose 
is to outline the social, economic, and religious background of these 
particular groups now settled in the United States, and the emphasis i is 
distinctly upon the religious side. 

Mr. Miller is associate secretary of city and immigrant work, Board 
of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., spent a year in 
Bohemia before the war, traveled with Czecho-Slovak army through 
Siberia during the war and has been pastor of the John. Hus Memorial 
Church, New York City. Mr. Fox, who is pastor of St. Paul’s Presby- 
terian Church, Baltimore, Maryland, was born of Polish parents in 
Kojkowitz, Austrian Silesia, and has a wide experience in Polish churches 
in America. Mr. Davis is assistant professor of sociology at Dartmouth 
College. He resided for some time in Russia and displays a passionate 
interest in the Russian people. 

These are small books, containing brief summary statements like a 
textbook, which give the outstanding facts about these three different 
immigrant groups in the United States. They throw no light on the 
problem of Americanization which takes place in the mind and person- 
ality of the individual but they do furnish a background for a further 


understanding of such a process. 


. ROBERT E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO i ` 
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The Negro Problem. Compiled by JULIA E. JoHNSEN. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1921. Pp. xit370. $2.25. | 


This is a book intended mainly for persons who find it interesting and 
profitable to debate the Negro problem. There are few questions in 
regard to which it is less cifficult to start an argument. This volume will 
make debate still easier end, it is to be hoped, more fruitful. 

The volume contains selections from same eighty-eight sources, 
mainly current magazines, arranged under the following headings: ‘‘His- 
tory,” “General,” “Problem,” “Violence,” ie. lynching, race riots, and 
peonage, “Education,” “Negro Sufrage,” “Migration,” “Negro in 
Industry,” “Race Separétion,” i.e., segregation and colonization, “The 
Future.” 

No serious attempt Eas been made by the author to collect articles 
that would throw light upon the Negro and kis problem, except so far 
as that is done incidentally in the points of view presented by the dif- . 
ferent writers. It aims merely to present the “arguments,” and for the 
purpose for which it is designed it will no doubt prove a serviceable book. 

Considering the vast extent and variety cf the literature upon the 
race question, a wider and more intelligent survey of the materials would 


have produced a book of more permanent valie. 
ROBERT E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Negro Folk Rhymes. By THomas W. Tattey. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1922. Pp. v+347. $2.25. 

This book is the product of the investigation of Thomas W. Talley, 
an instructor at Fisk University, and himself a Negro. It is introduced 
by a very sympathetic ard instructive essay by Walter Clyde Curry, of 
Vanderbilt University, and followed by a valuable study of Negro folk 
rhymes, interesting for the ingenious explanations which the author pro- 
poses for some of the pectliarities of tie Negro rhymes, as well as for the 
first-hand information it offers in regard to the circumstances under 
which these rhymes originated. . 

What distinguishes this volume from other collections of folk poetry 
is that it is confined exclusively to secular songs. The Negro folk poetry 
with which we are most <amiliar is religion. 

It reveals, therefore, 2 quite different aspect of the Negro “mind,” 
and is, for that reason, a valuable contribution to the materials which 
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students have been accumulating in recent years for the understanding of 
the cultural evolution of the Negro race and of all races. 


. ROBERT E. PARK 
Unrversiry OF CHICAGO 


Civic Education: Sociological Foundations and. Courses. By DAVID 
SNEDDEN. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.: World Book Co., 1922. 
Pp. xvi-+333. $2.16. 
: This book is designed to aid teachers and other Hen who are e seriously 
trying to find and develope more purposive and effectual objectives and means 
of civic education . . . . derived from studies, essentially sociological in their 
nature, of the needs of contemporary societies [p. iv]. 


The fourteen chapters progress from “Introductory Considerations” 
regarding “Social Betterment” and “The Aims of Education,” through 
such subjects as “ The Sociological Meaning of Education,” “The Objec- 
tives of Civic Education,” “Project”? and “Problem” methods, to a 
collection in the final chapter of eleven proposed’ courses or programs of 
civic education for as many “‘case-groups.’”’ The reader who has been 
surfeited with discussions of civic education should first look into this 
chapter xiv. These sample studies are arranged under a nearly uniform 
set.of rubrics: “diagnosis”; “prognosis, general”; ‘prognosis, civic”; 
“specific objectives”; “factors conditioning”; “problems of method”; 
“proposed methods.” 

There is no attempt at literary finish. The book seems to be planned 
for a syllabus upon which to base the work of a class of advanced students 
in education. There is series after series of questions, problems, projects, 
“tentative findings,” “important considerations,” and other analytical 
subdivisions, mostly numbered or lettered down to the smallest item, 


and plentifully supplied with group titles’in italics, black letters, or small 


capitals—all very thought-provoking. 


Readers of this Journal should be notified that “sociological” in. 


this book has its broadest meaning, similar for instance to its meaning 
as applied to books numbered 300-399 in the Dewey system of cataloguing. 
Of the thirteen persons mentioned in the index, only one, E. A. Ross, 
is likely to be recognized as a professional sociologist; there is a quotation 
from Social Control given as a footnote, but the only book listed by title 


in the index is Main Street. 
F. R. Crow 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


| 
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The: American Public School; A Genetic Study of Principles, 
Practices, and Present Problems. Bx Ross L. FINNEY. New 
York: Macmillan, 1927r. $2.50. ° 


It is both diverting and stimulating to read such a ae of recent 
educational progress as that found in Tke American Public School. 
Rarely do we find scientific interest and insight combined with the zeal 
of a crusader, but every chapter in this book reveals that combination. 
It is an attempt to revive the history of education as a teacher training 
discipline by injecting into it the evolutionary spirit. Hence the 
materials are varied and the relation of education to social advance- 
ment is everywhere emphasized. The zducational hero is still evident ` 
but his work is definite_y subordinate to the treatment of educational .. 
problems. The style is terse and vivic, almost picturesque, and the 
writer scarcely remembers reading a book so well adapted to teachers’ 
reading circle work. It is to be hoped that its use will be widely extended 
in that field and it will doubtless be found useful as a normal school 
text. 

. The limitations of ine book inhere in its length and its aim. It 
covers only 325 pages and the material is too extensive to be treated 
with thoroughness. Also its purpose is inspirational rather than 
scholarly. But, since tkere is as much need of a popular understanding 
of the genesis of our educational problems as there is of educational 
research, these may be set down as limitations rather taan faults. On 
the whole it is a book as well worth reading by university professors as 
by elementary teachers and should be interesting and valuable to the 


layman. 


WALTER R. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Social Work in the Light of History. By STUART ALFRED QUEEN, 
P.D. Philadelpaia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1922. Pp. 327. 
$2.00. 

This is the first vclume in the “Lippincott Sociological Series.” 

It makes no pretense cf being an original contribution and disclaims 

little use of original documents since its chief purpose was to answer a 

few current practical questions and to co-ordinate really scientific 

researches which have been made in the historic background of philan- 
thropy. One original spark claimed by the author is a reversal of the 
ordinary method of presentation. He begins his story not with the. 

Chaldeans or the Egyptians, the Greeks and Romans, or the early 
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Christian church, but with social work as it is going on around us at the 
present time; then, step by step traces it back through the English 
Poor Law, ecclesiastical charity, medieval guilds, manor and parish 
relief. The method is challenging, but the reviewer confesses to having 
felt as though someone were trying to work the Einstein theory or H. G. 
Wells’ time-machine on him. It is like talking vigorously with a fellow 
social worker about the latest developmenis in our field and then suddenly 
going to sleep and after 150 pages waking up to a summary and con- 
clusion. It will be interesting pedagogically to see how the method 
works out. The body of the book is given to tracing. the developments 
within social work, such as (1) increasing emphasis upon prevention; 
(2) increasing correlation of social agencies; (3) increasing governmental 
support and administration; (4) improvement of standards; (5) special 
training for social work. The definition of social work is boiled down 
to the “art of adjusting personal relationships.” The substantiation 
of these developments and this definition is distributed between a series 
` of sections on the public health movement, labor legislation, social 
Insurance, co-operative movement, the industrial revolution, welfare 
work, the charity organization movement, housing reform, the settlement 
movement, child welfare. 

The book should have a useful purpcse as reading material for a 
course on practical sociology or social reform movements. Sociologically 
speaking, the last chapter is the most original, for in it the author inter- 
prets the definition of charity in terms of group psychology, group 


behavior. 
ARTHUR J. Topp 
CHICAGO 


Causes of International War. By G. Lowes Dickinson. Pp. rio. 
Diplomacy, Old and New. By Grorce Younc. Pp. 105. 
Economic Imperialism. By Leonardo Wootr. Pp. Irr. 
The Workers’ International. By R. W. Pcsteate. Pp. 125. 
Unifying the World. By G. N. CLARK.: Pp. 115. National-’ 
ism. By G. P. Goocn. Pp. 127. Patriotism and the Super- 
State. By J. L. Stocxs.. Pp. 107. “Handbooks on Inter- 
national Relations,” edited by G. Lowrs Dickinson. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1920, 1921. $1.00 each.. ' 

The purpose of this series, according to the editor, “is not merely 
to record facts, but to subject them to a certain light, and with a certain 
object. That light is Internationalism, and that object is the peace of 
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the world. If the series is successful in its purpose it will contribute to _ 
what Wells has called the ‘international mind.’” Certainly the time is 
ripe for any enterprise which has as its object the popular diffusion of 
information regarding world-affairs. Never has there gone up from ail 
the peoples of the world such an agonized cry for peace, and yet peace 
does not seem to be within their reach. And one great difficulty seems 
to lie in the inability of the people to glimpse a world-vision and to com- 
prehend the essential steps of international co-operation. It is to be 
hoped that these handbooks on such timely subjects will be a real aid 
to popular understanding. $ 3 

On the whole, the books are well written and highly stimulating. 
It is distinctly unfortunate, however, that they are written wholly from 
a European point of view and in apparent ignorance of the Americas and 
Australia and the part they play in the politics of the world. Again, 
most of the writers, particularly Dickinson, Woolf, and Stocks, take a 
very narrow and cynical view toward patriotism, refusing to recognize 
in it anything of spiritual or moral worth. Doubtless no other emotion 
has been more frequently outraged znd abused, but that is no excuse for 
. denying the obvious fact that patriotism is not always cynical or destruc- 
tive. In fact, does not the whole movement for international co-operation ` 
receive its driving power from a proiound love of country, so intelligent, 
far sighted, and altruistic that it seeks its own safety in the safety and 
peace of the world, 

Nevertheless, the books of Dickinson end Woolfe are particularly 
important because of the forceful discussion of ,economic imperialism 
and its relation to modern wars, a thesis with which the American people 
are all too ignorant. Stocks, Gooch, and Clark cover fields of great 
importance to the student of world-afiairs, while Young’s book deals 
too much with the British foreign office to be of general interest. 


| ARNOLD BENNETT HALL 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The Economic Causes of War. A Study of the Period: 1878-19178. 
By Joun Baxeress, M.A. New York: Moffatt, Yard & 
Co., 1921. Pp. x+265. $4.00. — 

This David A. Wells prize essay of Williams College traces “the 
economic forces that have driven European nations inte a constant 
collision with native tribes and with one another in the backward lands 
of the earth—primarily overpopulaticn, followed by manufacturing 
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beyond their capacity to use, with resultant shortage of food and raw 
materials”; examines “the actual working in history of this theoretical 
chain of war causes, by a study of the origins of the wars of the period 
1878-1918; sets forth “the paradox by which international finance 
both produces and prevents- wars,” and “shows the way in which the 
economic causes of wars affect internationalism, anc their relation to 
the League of Nations.” | 

Within the period 1878-1918 there were fifty-two wars and military 
operations, and only four years of uninterrupted peace. A study of the 
principal wars within this period, twenty in number, shows that all of 
them arose chiefly from economic causes. The author holds that “there 
has never been a war into which economics did not enter to some degree, 
and that there has seldom been a war into which economics did not enter 
to a great degree” (p. 11). Freedom from war means, therefore, the 
elimination of its economic causes. 

A long step toward the removal of such causes may be taken by assur- 
ing to every nation, through some sort of International League, freedom 
of imports and exports. Mutual security to interdependent nations 
must be assured or wars will continue. 

The book is an excellent discussion of the subject considered, and 


deserves a wide reading. | 


I. W. HOWERTH 
COLORADO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Modern Democracies. By James Bryce. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1921. 2 vols., pp. xiv+508; 676. $ro.so. 

A number of years ago the distinguished author of this work, in an 
introduction to Ostrogorski’s Democracy and the Organization of Politica 
Parties (I, xliv) wrote as follows: 

In the ideal democracy every citizen is intelligent, patriotic, disinterested. 
` His sole wish is to discover the right side in each contested issue, and to fix 
upon the best man among competing candidates. His common sense, aided ' 
by a knowledge of the constitution of his country, enables him to judge wisely 
between the arguments submitted to him, while his own zeal is sufficient to 
carry him to the polling booth. 


To this astounding statement Mr. Graham Wallas made the following 
timely and apt retort: 


No doctor would now begin a medical treatise by saying, “the ideal man 
requires no food, and is impervious to the action of bacteria, but this ideal is 


nen 


ya 
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far removed from the actualities of any known population.” No modern 
treatise on pedagogy begins with the statement that “the ideal boy knows 
things without being taught hem, and his sole wish is the advancement of 
science, but no boys at all like this have ever existed.” [Human Nature and 
Politics, p. 127.] 


Those who expected to tind in the present work a similarly traditional 


_ and complacent attitude toward the problem of democracy will be 


disappointed. Happily the author has forgotten that point of view and 
is here concerned with the realities of political life. It is apparent that 
with many this attitude is viewed with suspicion and dislike. The 
reviewer has heard many c-iticisms to the effect that Lord Bryce had 
lost his perspective, that he aad become cynical, that he was more critical 
of our American institutions than he was in The American Common- 
wealth. The press has contained many such suggestions. 

The writer has been unable to find any trace of cynicism or any lack 
of sympathy unless the substitution of the spirit of cautious inquiry 
for the type of absurd presumption quoted in the opening paragraph 
of. this review should be regarded as evidence of guilt. It is true, the _ 
present work is even more scientific in spirit and more cautious in tone 
than The American Commonwealth. But it is in the possession of these 
very traits to a very remerkable degree that the present work will 
constitute a landmark in tke literature of politics. To the superficial ° 
and the timid—those who mistake bigotry for conviction and credulity 
for hope—this work will not make a strong appeal. For them the author 


‘ is too eager in his thirst foz truth, and too accurate and judicious in 


statements. 

In the preparation of this work the purpose has not been to impress 
the author’s views upon the reader but to supply him with the facts of 
political life in different democracies and thus to provide him with an 
adequate basis to draw conclusions of his own. To this end he has 


: devoted Part I to “considerations applicable to democratic government 


in general,” dealing with such topics as liberty, equality, political 
parties, and public opinion. In Part II he takes up in considerable 
detail, the practical working of democracy in France, Switzerland, 
Canada, United States, Australia, and New Zealand. Upon the basis 
of the facts thus disclosed, he takes up in Part III an examination and 
criticism of democratic institutions, which leads to “observations on 
certain phenomena which Lear on the working of democracy every- 
where.” The work then concludes with “general reflections on the 
present and future of Democratic Government, suggested by a study of 
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the forms it has taken, the changes it has undergone, and the tendencies 
that are now affecting it.” It is difficult to conceive of a more skilful 
or effective plan for the accomplishment of the given end. 

Nor is this all. Part I is not a mere comparative description of the 
governments involved, as one might possibly expéct, but is analytical 
instead. He goes into the psychology of the subject on the theory that 


in the political life of people “‘sequences in their action can be established © 


and their behaviour under given conditions can to some extent be 
foretold.” In thus breaking away from the limits of historical descrip- 
tion he gives hope to those who are eager to see constructive contri- 
butions to a real science of politics. 

In a review of this scope it is impossible to give an adequate survey of 
the author’s ultimate conclusions. Democracy is viewed as a means to 
an end, and while there are many weaknesses and failures, there is no 
effective substitute: Political parties with all their evils and abuses, 
which are clearly set forth, do not receive the traditional abuse for the 
very sufficient reason that no better way has yet been found to perform 
their necessary functions. The principle of representative government 
is essential to the solution of the difficult problems of the day. ‘“‘Since 
the people can seldom do this for themselves, their leaders must do it 
for them, and be held responsible for the consequences. A nation is 
tested and judged by the quality of those it chooses and supports as its 
leaders; and by their capacity it stands or falls.” (II, 551.) 

The author takes common ground with President Lowell in the sound 
` theory that democracy does not necessarily provide the conditions of 
its own success. Democracy assumes “not merely intelligence, but an 
intelligence, elevated by honor, purified by sympathy, stimulated by a 
sense of duty to the community.” Whether democracy will ultimately 
survive, depends, therefore, not upon the forms and devices of govern- 
ment, but upon the “moral and intellectual progress of mankind.” 
In the development of. morality he attributes a vast importance to a 
reverence for the “Powers Unseen and Eternal’” as the real source of 
the effective sanction of morality. “The future of democracy is 
therefore, a part of two larger ee of inquiry, the future of bene 
and the prospects of human progress.” (II, 606.) 

In covering a field of such varied and tremendous scope, occasional 
errors have been inevitable, and the treatment of particular problems 
will call for criticism. Lord Bryce’s discussion of direct legislation, for 
example, seems to the reviewer to reveal a weakness that is typical. 
To evaluate critically any political device it should be approached from 
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the standpoint of the needs it must fill. In discussing methods of 
legislation, therefore, the major inquiry should be, what are the needs of 
modern legislation and how well does che proposed method meet these 
needs. Certainly among the most obvious needs are the accurate and 
honest formulation of a public policy dealing- with such technical 
problems as industrial disease, public healta, or collective bargaining; 
the accurate translation of such a policy into the technical language of 


.a valid, intelligible, and workable statute, and the continual observance 
. of a sense of principle in legislative activity. By such a method one is 


prepared for a constructive discussion of the subject in hand. Unfortu- 
nately Lord Bryce’s treatment has been more scattering in its nature. 
Arguments for and against direct legislation are given, and the validity 
of each discussed. The material probably is there, but much is lacking 
in the way of constructive organization. 

But when all the errors in fact or conclusion have been tabulated, 
the work will remain a classic, marking a new epoch in the science of 
politics. For here we have the materials of comparative politics, 
analytically studied and assembled, arranged with consummate skill, and 
set forth with a marvelous accuracy and a wealth cf historical back- 
ground. This is the crowning work of a many-sided genius. His 
experience as an administrator, a legislator, a diplomat, a historian, a 
traveler, and a trained observer have all contributed to make this work 
a fitting climax to a noble and brilliant career. One finisaes the volumes 
with the vivid realization that he has been following a quest of truth, 
under the guidance of a man trained in intellect, profound in scholarship, 
and rich in human contact and sympathetic understanding. For no 
reader can escape the deep conviction that Lord Bryce has sought to 
serve, not by advancing his own connection, but by giving to others an 
approach to truth. He has thus given to all students of society an. 
invaluable source of. inspiration as well as of information. 

ArNoLD B. HALL 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Local Government in the United States. By HERMAN G. JAMES. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1921. Pp. vii+-482. $2.50. 
In this very interesting textbook, the author has essayed a new 
method of approach in treating the subject af local government as an 
organic whole, instead of restricting it to cities alone; or to counties and 
towns. This method of treatment with the practical limits of space 
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required by covering so wide a field in a single volume forces the writer 
away from the mass of descriptive detail, altogether too typical of modern 
textbooks, and impels a greater emphasis upon the analysis of the prob- 
lems and upon the search for underlying principles. Moreover, the 
reader soon sees that there are many points in common between the 
different types of government, and the question may well be raised as 
to whether an equally scientific study or local government is possible 
under a more restricted plan of approach. | 

The author’s discussion of the legal matters involved is unusually 
accurate. In his criticisms he is both constructive and sane, recognizing 
the limitations imposed by practical considerations as well as by sound 
principle. As already indicated he has gone farther than most writers 
in attempts at scientific generalization, which generally seem sound and 
persuasive. 

A basis for a comparison of Aneta conditions with those of France _ 
and England is provided in the Arst chapter dealing with local government 
in the two countries. It is to be hoped that the volume will receive the 
fair trial that its value merits. The teaching of local government, urban 
and rural, as a single subject, has certain apparent advantages that 
deserve to be tested carefully in the classroom. Certainly any methcd 
of approach that seems to stress the search for underlying principles 
and that tends to secure an appraisal of descriptive detail based mainly 
on its evidential value, is worthy of careful consideration. _ 
| ARNOLD BENNETT HALL 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Popular Government. By Arnor BENNETT Harr. (Citizens 
Library Series) New York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. 206. 
$3.00. 

The express purpose of the author, in writing this volume, is to 
analyze the tested principles of our constitutional system, through a 
discussion of the practical political problems that Lave claimed public 
attention in late years. 

In this discussion the numerous experiments of direct democracy, 
such.as the direct primary and the initiative and referendum, are empha- 
sized, but these, the author argues, have not proved so successful as 
had been hoped. The partial failure of movements pointing toward 
direct democracy is traceable largely to the lack of powerful, well- 
informed public opinion, able to give intelligent decisions on the many 
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complex questions submitted to voters. The United States, therefore, 
in the author’s opinion, must simplify governmental organization and 
procedure and develop a larger civic education before it can hope to 
attain efficiency in government through the methods of direct democracy. 
Meanwhile the author prefers a more conservative attitude toward 
political experimentations and a reliance'on the fundamentals of a 
constitutional system based on representative democracy. 
The omission of a Contents was probably unintentional. 


J. Q. DEALEY 


‘Brown UNIVERSITY 


The American Spirit in the Writings of Americans of Foreign Birth. 
Edited by Ropert E. STAUFFER, A.M., B.L.S. Boston: 
Christopher Publishing House, 1922. Pp.185. $2.00. 

These excerpts, averaging from two to four printed pages in length, 
reveal the immigrant in some of his noteworthy responses. to American 
ideals. They indicate that he possesses the same fundamental human 
‘nature as does the native American. The selections, which have been 
well chosen, and which include materials from the writings or addresses 
of Steiner, Riis, Antin, Ravage, Adler, Schurz, and twenty other immi- 
grants of ability, testify to the originality, personal worth, and national 
loyalty of the foreign born when observed at their best. 


Emory S. BoGarpus 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Revolution and Democracy. By FREDERIC C. Howe. New York: 
Huebsch, 1921. Pp. xix+238. $2.00. 

In this book Dr. Howe presents a very vigorous indictment of 
privileged control of politics, the press, education, transportation, 
industry, credit—indeed, of the entire present organization of society. 

The author finds “sabotage” everywhere—'‘big business” is guilty, 
the state is guilty, society is guilty. “The economic life of the world 
is being destroyed by sabotage” (p. xvi}. Economic determinism was 
functioning in the peace conference under the sway of privilege.. “The 
peace was the inevitable result of the ascendancy of econcmic groups in 
the victorious powers who owned or represented privileges which they 
sought to have sanctioned by the peace conference” (p. xi). The author 
is hopeless of the present organization. He suggests remedies, chief of 
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which is the single tax, which would bring mental and economic freedom 
and industrial democracy. He contends that the soviet organization of 
government is “the most nearly natural organization of society the world 
has ever known.” The book is frequently so éxtreme in its statements 
as to carry the impression of prejudice and propaganda rather than 


scientific presentation. 
: ROBERT Fry CLARK 


Pacrric UNIVERSITY 


Facing Old Age. By ABRAHAM Epstein. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1922. Pp. xvit352. $3.50. 

Three years of service as director of the Pennsylvania Old Age 
Commission supplied the author with the evidence which convinced him 
of the imperative need in the United States of “a constructive policy 
with regard to the aged.” His arguments in support of the claim that 
our present metheds are “antiquated, inefficient, ineffective, costly and 
demoralizing” (p. xi) are reinforced by a formidable array of statistical 
data not alone from the report of the Pennsylvania Commission, but 
also from those of similar bodies in Massachusetts, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 
He finds that “the problem facing the aged today is largely the creation 
of modern machine industry with its components of specialization, 
speed and strain” (p. 4). Statistics are given showing three changes 
which have been under way in the United States since 1880: (1) a pro- 
portior.al increase in the number of older persons; (2) a shifting of the 
gainfully employed from agriculture to industry; and (3) a steady 
reduction in the percentages of older workers who find gainful employ- 
ment. We are humiliated by the facts which prove that our wretchedly 
mismanaged public almshouses are inhabited chiefly bv the sick and aged, 
who are forced to accept poor food and crowded querters because they 
are without friends or relatives. The aged who escape this dreadful 
fate often receive assistance which deprives their grandchildren of needed 
nourishment or opportunities for education. Many wage earners find 
that escape from these unhappy alternatives is rendered impossible 
because of early loss of employment or of the forcing into less remunera- 
tive work; because of the narrow. margin between wages and the cost 
of living; and because of heavy inroads on savings made necessary by 
frequent periods of unemployment due to strikes or business crises. 

The methods by which a few groups of public employees or well 
organized workers have obtained the old-age protection for which there 
is general need are shown by a careful analysis of pension systems now 
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in force in the United States. It is-claimed that the extension of the - 
principle which has prompted pensions to soldiers and civil emplovees 
‘would justify pensions “to the-evezerans of industry. The failure to 
meet their needs by state aided or supervised insurance is shown by 
citing the experience of the Wisconsin “Life Fund,” the Massachusetts 
Savings Bank Life Insurance and various similar experiments in foreign 
countries. Brief descriptions of plans by which twenty-six of these 
‘countries have sought to relieve wage earners from anxiety about support 
în old age complete this comprehensive discussion of a subject about 
which social legislation in the United States will soon become imperative. 


LUCILE EAVES 
SIMMONS COLLEGE 


A History of Labour. By GILBERT STONE. New York: Macmillan. 
1922. Pp. 416. $4.50. 

‘In its general contents this book is very much like the conventional 
industrial histories of England. It differs from them in that it has a 
Httle more material regarding continental and American countries and 
in that its problem is the explanation, not of the agrarian and industrial 
revolutions, as such, but of the changes in freedom, poverty, education, 
housing, and other conditions of the common people. Nevertheless in 
the first half of the book, covering roughly the period up to the middle 
of the first half of the nineteenth century, the evolution of the masses 
is explained as due primarily to the changes in the agrarian and industrial 
systems; in the last half of the book the improvements in the conditions 
of the masses are explained as due primarily to the political and legislative 
changes, beginning with the Reform Bill of 1832. - He draws the conclu- 
sion, also, that hate and conflict have had little effect in producing 
improvements, but sympathy and education have. In general, however, 
the author is much less concerned with explanations, either in terms of 
sentiment or industrial and political systems, than with a description 
cf the general conditions of the common. people in different, periods. 


E. H. SuTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


1 


The Problem of Population: A Study in Human Evolution. By 

A. M. CARR-SAUNDERS. Oxford University Press. Pp. 516. 
$7.00. 

It is necessary to read the subtitle of this work in connection with the 

main title in order to see how the latter can be used with any degree of 
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propriety. By far the greater part of the book is given over to a presen- 
tation of evidence to the ei‘ect that in all stages of his development, man 
has so regulated his numbers that an optimum population (that number 
of people which would produce the largest Income from a given territory 
under given conditions) tended to prevail. He has marshaled a great 
mass of facts to prove that, consciously or unconsciously, the practices of 
infanticide and abortion, the customs of lactation, and the taboos upon 
intercourse between husband and wife which have prevailed until recently 
among most peoples have been the effective means used to keep the 
numbers of people down to the desired level. Since these practices and 
customs were about equally effective in all grades of any given population 
he believes that they had little or no influence upon the quality of the 
population. The question of quality has only become important im 
recent times with the decay of these practices and the arising of a differ- 
ential birth-rate. We must be careful not to suppose that we can attack ’ 
our population problems today from one standpoint only (either that of 
quantity or quality).” As soon as we bring influences to bear to modify 
one factor, e.g., the quantity, we are certain to find that the other— 
quality—is being changed and probably for the worse. 

This is a scholarly piece of work and of much interest to those who 
would understand the historical development of our present-day popula- 
tion problems, but I cannot agree with the assumption, tacitly made 
throughout, that the only population problems are those of quantity and 
quality. I would submit that the problems of the distribution and 
organization of the population are just as important as these, because 
in them we find the causes, subject to human control, which determine 
the quantity and the quality of succeeding generations. 


WARREN 5. THOMPSON 
SCRIPPS FOUNDATION ' 


Human Engineering: a Study of the Management of Human Forces 
in Industry. By EUGENE WERA. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1921. Pp. xi+369. $3.50. 

The presentation of a new principle of industrial management— 
“that of cone labor as a whole toward production at large foz 
social purposes’’—is the purpose of this volume. The obsoleteness and 
one-sidedness of present methods of management suggest the need for 
a new principle. : 


The old school of management, on the one hand, does not regard laborers 
as human beings; the modern school of management, on the other, has sought 
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to get their goodwill. But in spite of the progress which modern management 
hes realized, it hes failed to remove the distressing unrest of labor because it 
hes managed industry only for the personal benefit of both employer and 
employed. It has ignored labor as a social group and has disregarded the 
social purpose of industry. . 


The argument of the study is developed in four parts. The first 
. part discusses the evolution of the ideas governing industrial relations 
and shows-how the change of ideas has been reflected in the development 
cf trade unions, labor parties, socialism, and co-operatives. The second 
part interprets present issues and develops a typical organization for 
class co-operation on the principle of proportional representation. The 
third part gives a brief analysis of the psychological associations of men 
engaged in industrial work, and discloses the forces that control human 
kehavior in its relations in industry. The fourth part attempts to 
determine the principles of human engineering and practically to apply 
them to the motivation of labor for co-operation with other social 
groups. 

The introductory statement of the aim and purpose of the study 
inspires a hope that the body of the text does not altogether sustain. 
As is true of most of the recent attempts to formulate a theory and art 
of personnel administration, it is not always convincing. That portion 
of the study which attempts to develop the body of principles appears 
somewhat superficial and undigested. The materials for this section 
are selected from the work of psychologists and sociologists. The 
uncritical acceptance of this material attributes a profundity and 
reliability to modern sociology and psychology which seem unwarranted. 
These data are suggestive but not sufficiently conclusive to constitute 
the basis for the comprehensive theory of human engineering which 


the author thinks he has established. 
l R. W. STONE 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Rural Organization (Proceedings of the Third National Country 
Life Conference, Springfield, Mass., 1920). Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1921. Pp. 242. $2.65. 

. This collection of papers represents the present trend of attention 
with regard to rural problems. Ever since the publication of the 

Rcosevelt Commission report in 1908 interest has been gradually 

shifting from a consideration of rural questions on the wholesale plan 
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to an appreciation of the importance of detailed information about the 
particular problems presenting themselves in certain definite localities. 

In other words, we hear less speculating these days on the charac- 
teristics of the “rural problem” and the “rural mind” than we did a 
few years ago and more facts about the specific prob-ems and attitudes 
of definite population groups. We are beginning to employ the “case” 
method of community analysis and comparison. This trend from the 
general to the specific is the result of the popularization of the social 
survey method of investigating rural affairs. Mr. C. J. Galpin stands 
out as one of the most prominent leaders in directing the trend of interest 
toward the detailed study of the local community. His. well-known 
paper on “The Social Anatomy of an Agricultural Community” marks 
a milestone in the progress of community research. ‘The Inter-church 
World Movement made extensive use of Mr. Galpin’s idea in determin- 
ing the natural boundaries of rural association throughout the country. 
The conception of rural organization emphasized in the papers and 
reports contained in this volume is that of the local community point of 
view. Obviously many rural problems transcend in scope the boundaries 
of the local community, but the idea is growing that progress is very 
largely a “retail job,” and that the local community is the natural unit 
of effort. 

The development of the community idea has already passed the 
mere academic stage of interest; it is actually becommg a working con- 
cept in rural organization. Paul H. Douglas’ paper on “Recent Legisla- 
tion Facilitating Rural Community Organization” is a very excellent 
review of legislative adjustments recently made by many states in the 
union to have the superimposed political structure coincide more closely 
with the natural territorial units of association. This movement is 


pare 


evidence of a growing appreciation that local affairs should be managed | 


locally by the people most directly concerned. 

There’ is still considerable confusion in the minds of some of our 
rural leaders as to the meaning of the concept community. Modern 
means of transportation and communication are so rapidly obliterating 


the boundaries of the older community lines of interest that it has become | 


a very difficult thing to determine precisely just what area should be 
included in the present local community. Certainly the community as 
defined by the “team-haul” has become greatly extended by the current 
use of the automobile. This change of community boundary has been 
a very important influence in the disorganization of many of the estab- 
lished local institutions, and has made the determination of locality 
spheres of association a much more complicated problem. 
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There is rapidly growing a wholesome belief that the small com- 
munity may develop a culture of its own which, if not identical with 
that of the city, may be quite as satisfying and worth while. The 
human interest paper contributed by Lorado Taft (which the publishers 
say is in itself worth the price charged for the volume! is a splendid 
appeal for a rural culture that may make the city seem a wilderness in 


compansoy: R. D. McKENZIE 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


| Rural Community Organisation. By A. W. Hayzs. Chicago: ’ 
The University of Chicago Press, r921. Pp. xi+128. $1.50. 

One of the outstanding needs in rural progress is a clear statement cf 
the bases of rural organization. A discriminating discussion of this 
subject is to be found in this book. Rural organization must be worked 
out on a threefold basis, viz., “the goal to be attained,’ “the unit af 
organization,” and “the forces to be organized.” 

The discussion of “The Significance of a Changing Rural Psychology” 
(from strong individualistic endeavor to group action) sheds light upoa 
the whole question of procedure in rural organization. 

A clear-cut statement is made concerning the need of a well-developed 
policy as a basis for any phase of organized rural endeavoz. The author 
shows the shortcomings of policies of mere agricultural production and 
emphasizes the need for a correlation of rural forces in accordance with 
principles set forth by Cooley. 

The consideration of the community ETT of the consoli- 
dated rural high-school district is especially illuminating. 

A number of community organization plans are critically reviewed 
with the observation that “flexibility must be allowed in any scheme so 
that it may fit local conditions.” Some of the simpler forms of com- 
munity organization might well have been included. 

While the book does not attempt an exhaustive consideration of rurel 
community organization, still it does present the fundamentals of both 


principle and practice in a clear and concrete manner. 
E. L. MORGAN 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


The Rural Community. By LLEWELLYN MacCarr. New York: 
Macmillan, 1922. Pp. xv+239. $1.30. 
The authoress has produced a remarkably good plece of work in 
this small volume. In its nine chapters it covers in a condensed, direct, 
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and forceful manner a comprehensive survey of the essential factors in 
what has often been called the rural problem. The writer has demon- ` 
strated her intellectual grasp of the crucial situations and problems, a 
knowledge of the facts and conditions necessary to depict them and. 
“solve” them, and an exceptional ability to marshal her knowledge and 
to condense it and still make the account vivid. There is drive to her 
style of expression and her pedagogy is above ‘riticism. 

Each of the nine chapters is accompanied by a classified list of 
references bearing on the various topics discussed. ‘The chapters are 
also followed by a somewhat extensive list of questions for further study. 
Some chapters also are accompanied by outline plans for the further 
study cf some of the points raised. There are a number of useful carto- 
grams and illustrative figures scattered throughout the text. 

This book would be well adapted to the use of various sorts of study 
clubs both in city and country, to reading circles, and to classes in high 
schools of all sorts who desire to study the rural question. ‘It is so clear 


` and yet informational that it should have a wide use. 
J. M. GILLETTE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA 


Rural New York. By E. O. Fierin. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1921. Pp. xv+38r. $2.50. | 
This is the first volume in a new series “The Rural State and Prov- 
ince Series” edited by Dean Bailey. The purpose of the book is to 
describe the non-urban resources cf New York. The description of 
the physical resources is well done; that of the human resources and the 
conditions of life of the rural population leaves much to be desired. 
Perhaps it is too much to expect a composite picture of the life of the 
rural dwellers of a state in a book of this kind, but certainly its interest 
for the sociologist would be greatly. increased if more attention were given 
to this phase of rural resources. As a whole the book is interesting and 
' will be useful in many ways. It is to be hoped that more space will be 
devoted to the description of rural life in succeeding volumes in the 
series, 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


WARREN S. THOMPSON 


Hope Farm Notes. By HERBERT W. Cottincwoop. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1921. Pp. 234. $2.00. 
This little book might well have been called “The Hope Farm 
Man’s Philosophy of Life.” It consists of a number of essays on topics 
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suggested by incidents in the daily lifeofafarmer. These essays contain 
much homely truth and wisdom and are interestingly written. Tke 
author has a deep faith in life. He has experienced many of its vicissi- 
tudes'and has emerged from them with an abiding belief in the “ worth- 
whileness”’ of life and a strong confidence :n the essentiel soundness of 
human nature. It is good to know that these essays—treathing kind- 
liness, hope, and faith in life—are widely read by farmers, and it is to 
be hoped that in this collected form they will reach many who do not 
see them when they appear in The Rurel New Yorker. All who read 
them with sympathy will be encouraged to :ry a little harder to do their 
bit to make life more worth while for themselves and those with whom 
they come into frequent contact. WARREN S. THOMPSON 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Organizing the Community: A Review oj Practical Principles. By 
B. A. McCrenanan. New York: The Century Co., 1922. 
Pp. xvili+260. $1.75. 

‘This volume is intended for those preparing for rural pail service 
administration rather than for trained executives who will find little new 
in it tointerest them. Considerable first-hand information has been in- 
cluded, and a few “cases” which greatly inzrezse the value of the book. 
The material deals chiefly with formal plans for organizing social agencies 
of the co-ordinating type in rural districts, small towns, and counties. 
It is difficult to discover any thoroughgoing social philosophy underlying 
the discussion, and there is little indication of the unstable basis in social 
research upon which present-day policies and procedures in this field 
rest. Significant recent scientific research in community organization, 
such as that of C. J. Galpin, has not been -elated by the author to the 
practical programs discussed. ‘There is real need for 4 comprehensive 
treatment of the problems in this field for koth students in training and 
executives, ERLE Fiske YOUNG 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Funeral Management and Costs. By Quincy L. Dowp. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1921. Pp. xiv+2ọ95. $3.00. 
Through personal investigation and by means of questionnaires the 
author has collected a large amount of data relating to funeral customs, 
particularly the cost and regulation of burial, in all the leading countries 
of the world. The study extends over the twenty-year period, 1901-22. 
The results are not presented in such a way as to facilitate com- 
parisons between countries, end in many cases no doubt close comparisons 
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should not be drawn, because much of thè information is given without 
dates, and price fluctuations within the period of the study have been 
great. l l 
The facts as presented, however, are amply su‘ficient to convince 
the reader that the poor of the United States are far more subject to 
exploitation than the poor of most other countries, owing to the absence 
of state regulation; that the simple and inexpensive disposal of the dead 
is in harmony with social welfare, and that all classes of society in 
America need to be educated to this point of view. The author finds 
encouragement in an “increasing tendency to turn to cremation because 
enlightened choice sees therein a beautiful and economical, not to say 
Christian, practice.” MARY Louise Mark 
l OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


The Management of Men. By Epwarp L. Muxson. New York: . 
Henry Holt & Co., 1921. Pp. xiii+801. $4.00. 

A somewhat ‘elaborate study of the principles and details of morale 
work as applied in the United States Army. The volume will be of 
suggestive rather than scientific value to advanced students in sociology, 
because of the limitation of the field to military problems. Popular in 
form and expression. A concluding chapter deals with ‘Industrial 
Morale” briefly.. | F. N. H. 


Harvey Humphrey Baker, U pbuilder of the Juvenile Court. By Rey 
M. Cusuman. Boston: Judge Baker Foundation, 1920. Po. 
IZI. 

The story of the Boston Juvenile Court and its first presiding judge, 

Harvey Humphrey Baker. 


Reconstruction and National Life. By CECIL FAIRFIELD LAVELL. 
New York: Macmillan, 1919. Pp. x-+193. $1.60. 
A stimulating and critical historical review of the main problems 
of reconstruction in Europe from the point of view of a history of Civili- 
zation. 


The Unfinished Programme of Democracy. By RICHARD ROBERTS. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch, Inc., r920. Pp. 326. $2.00. 


‘A Reasonable Revolution. By BERTRAND Picarp. New York: 
Macmillan, 1919. Pp. 78. | 
A descriptive account cf the proposed state bontis scheme for a 
national minimum income for Great Britain. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and bibliography in this issue were prepared under the general 
direction of John H. Mueller, by F. N. House, M. H. Neumeyer, Daniel Russell, 
Ruth Shonle, Harvey Zorbaugh, and A. Runemann. 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the classification shown 
in the November Journal. 


. I, PERSONALITY. THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Social Life among the Insects.~A pervasive and fundamental peculiarity cf 
insect organisms is their tendency to cc-operation. They represent Nature’s most 
startling efforts in communal organization; we can study their origin, development and 
decay and subject them to experimentation; they are products of comparatively simple 
evolutionary tendencies; they show that social organization can be developed and 
integrated on a purely physiological and instinctive basis; and they can be studied in 
an unbiased and scientific spirit. Social organization, at least incipiently analogous 
to our own, has arisen on at least twenty-four different occasions in nearly as many 
natural families or subfamilies belonging to five very different orders of insects. First 
two of six lectures-—William Morton Wheeler, The Scientific Monthly, XIV (June, 
1922), 497-524; XV, (July, 1922), 68-87. (I, 2.) W. P. M. 


Hereditary Traits as Factors in Human Progress——A rather neglected factor in 
the recent development of sociology is the imporzance of hereditary traits of the 
individual as the starting-point of human progress. Lf there can be no progress without 
the social environment and the social heredity it is evident that nothing can be done 
without the individual human traits or natural inh2r-tance. Progress is determined 
by the extent to which superior hereditary traits are put in touch with opportunity. 
The foundations of association are found in the primary human instincts. They are 
modified by the physical and social environment. Together with the emotions they 
represent the driving power of human association. Control of hereditary traits bm 
intelligence: Human progress demands that instincts and emotions should be placed 
more fully in control of intelligence. The program cf society is to discover and utilize 
these superior individual traits by giving them the right training and the right 
environment. Differences of individual traits should be recognized and superior 
traits put in touch with opportunities; thus individual responsibility will not be lost 
and group activity will be made effective. Tradition and progress: All progress 
occurs through the breaking away from tradition. The sccial heritage may be for or 
against human progress. Great inventors, great religious leaders, great statesmen and 
great educators are those that have the courage to break with convention and thus 
cause a mutation which lifts society to a higher plane. Progress of today is a caL 
to the superior. We may not be spending too much time on the mediocre and the 
inferior, but we do not fully recognize that all progress depends upon utilization of 
superior individual traits —F. W. Blackmar, Publications of the American Sociologicar | 
Society, XVI (1921), 154-65. (IL, 2. Å 


The Use and Abuse of Instinct in Social Psychology.—The -existence of instincts 
in man must always remain a hypothesis, justified, if at all, by its power to co-ordinate 
observed facts of human and animal behavior and human experience. Instinct and 
act: Instincts are not activities nor groups of activities, but innate dispositions; the 
acts in which they are manifested may be learned: the instinct gives direction. 
Instincis as motives: An instinct is a capacity for impulse toward the kind of goal 
toward which certain groups of acts are directed. Withdraw the “core” of instinct 
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and the mainspring of the type cf activity is withdrawn. Instinct and education: 
Denial of the existence of instinct implies belief in the indz2finite perfectibility of 
mankind through education alone—~William McDougall, Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, XVI (December, 1921—March, 1922) 285-333. (I, ar — 


Some of the Psychological Mechanisms of Human Conduct—dJndividual and 
environment: The individual inherits an instinctive and emotional equipment. When 
the environment represses or diverts its normal expression, various compensating 
behavior patterns are formed, which find expression in ways varying from the symbol- 
ism of dreams, through various anti-social acts, to definite mental disorders. Social 
control: Societary control should take into consideration these mechanisms of 
behavior.—~I. J. Sands and P. Blanchard, Mental Hygiene, VI (July, 1922), 498-521. 
G, 2; I, 4.) ` H. W. Z, 


Slogans as a Means of Social Control.—Some devices kindred to the slogan are 
the watchword, catchword, and motto. The slogan comes to us from the Scotch and 
originated in the wars of the clans. Its purpose was control. It has spread to other 
areas such as politics, religion, anc business. Social control through slogan: Sources 
_ of strength are found in such features as antithesis, alliteration, euphoniousness, 
punning, apparent obviousness, brevity. The use of slogans may be questioned in 
so far as they perpetuate undeliberative responses.—Frederick Lumley, Publications 
of tke American Sociological Society, XVI (1921), 121-34. (L, 4.) 


Ethnological Light on Psychological Problems.—Many important practical prob- 
lems are at the same time important theoretically, which is both fortunate and unfortu- 
nate, for while interest is lent, prejudice is aroused. Sociology has at times wrongfully 
assumed that general psychology can determine in advance the nature of the persons 
who constitute groups. Social origins, which is the comparative study of ethnological 
material, offers an indispensable method in this field. The current psychological 
methods often err in abstracting the person and assuming as innate that which is social 
in origin and nature. This is in line with a very ancient and widespread tendency 
which identifies the natural with the familiar. Nature is often.only the older and more 
venerable convention. Specific instincts which are so often assumed as innate cannot 
be identified as innate when the infinite variety of customs is studied. Ethnological 
maierial offers a neglected field for the study of psychology, for the human personality 
is created in a social situation and can be found only in some concrete set of social 
relations—Elisworth Faris, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XVI 


(1921), 113-20. (I, 4.) 


Petriotism and Internationalism.—Patriotism is an inheritance from primitive 
group life and is non-moral and irrational as applied to present nationalism. In groups 
that have suffered oppression it is pathological and must bs dealt with patiently. 
Perversion of patriotism: Patriotism is stimulated artificially and immorally. It airas 
to be absolute. There is great value in loyalty, but it should be pluralistic rather 
than absolute. Ten per cent to 25 per cent patriotism would be about normal, and 
the rest of loyalty should go to communities of interest already international. The 
separation of church and state stowed the possibility of divided sovereignty. This 
would be extended to include economic, culture, sport, and many other interests. 
lf we were aware of the interests which are significent in cur lives instead of focusing 
on perverted patriotism, we should find that we are alreadv internationally organized. 
—H. A. Miller, Publications of the American Sociological Socieiy, XVI (1921), 135-44. 


(I, 4.) : 


Masse und Persénlichkeit—Experiences of the great war have drawn increased 
attention to the question of the relations of the individual and the group. It becomes 
eviden: on consideration that no ane.can or does live apart from-groups. Group 
psychology: There is need for the study of the psychology of the relations of indi- 
viduals and groups, a study which belongs in a border ground between psychology and 
‘sociology, and may be called group psychology.—Siegfried Sieber-Aue, Grenzboten, 
LXXX, 1 (July, 1921), 1-3. (L, 4.) F. N. H. 
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L'expression des émotions.— The James- Lange theory of emotion rezards emotional 
expression as immediately following perception ard preceding the consciousness of 
emotion. The <ntellectualist theory, as presented by Nahlowsky, regards expression as ` 
accessory and subsequent to emotion. According to this view, emozion is the con- 
sciousness of some qualities existing in combinations of ideas aroused by a stimulus. 
We must reject the spiritualistic form in which Nahlowsky states the problem. As 
James says, it is not a question between spiritualists and physiologists but between 
advocates of a central theory and advocates of a peripheral theory. James’ disposition 
of the problem of delicate emotions may be criticized. One might distinguish two 
parts to emotion: (1) some truly afective e.ements, pleasant or unvleasant, which 
are connected with the functioning o? tendencies of either central or peripheral origin; 
(2) sensory elements consisting of peripheral sensations which serve to individualize 
the emotion, in conformance with the James-Lange theory.—Georges Dumas, Revue 
Philosophique, XLVII (March-April, 1922), 235-58. (I, 4.) M.S. E. 


Living without Thinking—All sf our actions are to be explaired in forms of 
behavior. They come from “force of habit.” Although we may have a mind as well 
as a body, thought is a form of bocily habit. Our experience is identical with our 
objects——George Santayana, Forum, LX VIII “September, 1922), 731-35. (I, 4.) 

D. R. 


V'interprétation du rêve chez les primitifs—According to Frazer, Spencer, Tyler - 
and others, the belief in the soul arises from primitive man’s -regarding his dream 
experiences as real experiences and accounting for them by attributing a double to 
himself and others. Al the evidence which may be Found, however, indicates that the 
belief in the reality of dreams did not precede religious beliefs. The latter undoubt- 
edly condition the attitude toward dreams.—Maurice Halbwachs, Jour. de Psych., 
XXI (July, 1922), 577-604. (I, 4.) M. S. E. 


. Why Do We Laugh?—Laughter is a socia. pheromenon. We laugh as our group 
laughs. Laughter and social controi: Laughter implies a common stardard and is an 
effective instrument in holding the group to that standard. It reminds people of their 
place in the social group, and that they had better keep where they belong.—W. D. 
Wallis, Science Monthly, XV (October, 1922), 243-48. (L 4; VIL 4) H. W. Z. 


Die Beziehung zwischen Einzelmensch und Gemeinschaft—Individual and 
society: The relation between the individual and society is the fundamental problem 
of social philosophy. Does the individual exist for society or society for the individual ? 
Society is full of living, growing, thinking beings. Society is more than the sum of 
individuals, for the individuals in society kave contact, they act and react, they sym- 
pathize and have antipathy (etc.). Leadership: Out of the group com2 men (individ- 
ualities) who are the leaders of the group. “hey come into prominence because of 
their abilities, ideals, specialization in certain field. Leaders and social development: 
When a leader becomes the favorite cf the group he has prestige and overshadows tke 
other members of the group. He may become conscious of the fact that the life of 
the group is centering about him (zielbewusst! and he has a plan, a program, which 
eventually becomes the program cf the group. Soctal adjustment: In society the 
individuals are constantly adjusting and readjusting themselves to their social environ- 
ment. Georg Mehles,. Logos, 11 (Heft 1, 1922}, 31-70. (i, 4.) M. H. N. 


The Integrative Character of Habits——Habits are integrations of responses and 
stimuli. Accordingly, the list of habits may include social responses, intellectual and 
feeling activities, as well as simple overt reactions. This does not mean that habit 
includes all acquired reactions. But habit does include all those behavior segments 
. where the attentive and cognitive reaction systems are not autonomous, but so 
syncopated, and integrated with the preceding stimulus and the succeeding activity, 
as to serve no very elaborate function—J. R. Kantor, Journal of Comparative Psy- 
chology, IL (June, 1922), 195-226. (L, 4.) H. W. Z. 


The Biological and Social Sign‘ticance cf the Expression of the Emotions.— 
Biological significance: The emotiors are not purposive behavior, but the mechanical 
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‘result of a nervous excitation or inhibition, and as emotions they are never useful. 
Emotions and language: Where men live in groups, however, emotional expressions 
are primitive means of communication; and they are gradually schematized, emptied 
of their affective content, and reduced to symbols which become the basis of language.— 
C. Nory, British Journal of Psychology, XIII (July, 1922), 76-91. (I, ore ae 


A Practical Definition of Character-—Under character is being ranged principaly 
those traits which are non-moral. As intellectual and esthetic values-have been ruled 
out of the concept, so now are moral values. The emphasis is upon force of activity 
(strength, persistence, readiness, rapidity) rather than upon direction (as right or 
wrong).—R. O. Filter, Psychological Review, XXIX (July, 1922). 319-24. a a , 


Imitation and Mental Adjustment. —The individual inherits certain innate 
behavior mechanisms. Modifications are forced by organic needs, and are brought 
about primarily through trial and error. Abnormal and social psychology, notirg 
uniformities in these modifications, cling to the conception of imitation as a methcd 
of adjustment. But imitation is a blanket term that is substituted for analysis. 
Analysis of stimuli and of the neural mechanisms of response must be substituted for 
such general conceptions——J. Peterson, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
XVIL (April-June, 1922), 1-15. (I, 4.) H. W. Z. 


II. THE FAMILY 


The Japanese Family.—The family, and not the individual, is the social unit in 
Japan. The family consists of husband, wife, children, husband’s parents and ances- 


tors. Weak points in the Japanese family: (1) Places woman on a low plane; (2) 


causes high divorce rate; (3) destroys personality; (4) makes mothers slaves; (5) 
keeps back initiative. Good points: (1) Develops unity; (2) brings co-operation of 
the whole group; (3) keeps individuals out of vicious temptations; (4) develops filial 
piety; (5) keeps family from dissolving or dying out.—Y. Kamii, Journal of Applied 
Sociology, VII (September—-October, 1922), 19-22. (H, 2, 3.) D. R. 


The Forgotten Woman.—The curse of the forgotten woman is the suppression of 
her child-bearing instinct. She is not seeking equal suffrage but is fretting under tke 
suppression of a natural instinct. She is a parasite but declines to be a further parasite 
by a refusal to bear children. The results are that (1) the ill-bred increase, and (2) 
the well-bred decrease—John Cobin, North American Review, CCXVI (October, 


1922), 455-66. (II, 3.) 


The Open Door in Marriage—The open door in marriage cannot be closed by 
mere religious dogmas and social conventions. If it is closed it must be closed by 
duty, sacrificial love, humanitarianism, economic dependence, a sense of justice and 
a spirit of honesty.—Anne C. E, Allinson, Atlantis Monthly, CKXX. (OPopER 1922), 


449-55. (IM, 3.) 
Wl, PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


La mentalité primitive-—Lévy-Bruhl in La Mentalité Primitive, published in 
1922, uses group ideas as his data for investigating the nature of primitive mind. These 
group ideas, taking the form of myths, preserve the primitive mental attitudes. Primi- 
tive man regarded everything as taking place through the agency of invisible powers. 
A great divergence existed between material conditions of activity and his idea of these 
conditions. ‘This shows that modern ideas of cause and effect are not inherent in the 
human mind. Lévy-Bruhl is in agreement with Wundt in attributing to primitive 
man a different type of causality from our own-——Raymond Lenoir, Rev, de Méiapirys. 
et de Morale, XXIX. (April-June, 1922), 199-224. (UI, 1.) ‘M.S. E. 


Phonétique des races.— Language a social product: Some scholars believe that 
because similar changes have been made in consonants by peoples of the same race, 
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variations in language are influenced by the structure oi the vocal crgans. Similarities, 
however, may be found among all peoples and differences may be found even in the 
same nation. Moreover, the fact that a child of one race born In a foreign land speaks 
the language perfectly shows that linguistic characteriszics depend upon social environ- 
ment. The apparatus of speech must be very flexible or the similarities in groups 
would not be so striking —A. Grégoire, Revue arthrcgologigue, XXX (May-June, 
1922), t90-97. (III, 2.) M. S. E, 


Die gesellschaftlichen Mächte in der französischen Kultur.—Grot:p life: Wherever 
there is group life there are certain motives which motld society. The French people 
are sociable and love society life. This acccunts partially for the emphasis on fashion 
‘and conventions. The French people live for scciety. The important place salocns, 
clubs, restaurants, cafés, gardens and theaters have in France reveals the sociability 
of the people. Their literature is mostly cast in the form of conversation. French 
culture: Most of the art, education, society life, politics, and business centers in Paris. 
Paris thinks, rules, dictates, and controls the business for France. The fundamental 
notions of French culture are logic and clarity. Ernest Bernhaté, Logos, 11 (Heft 1, 
1922), 712-85. (III,3.) | M. H. N. 


La démographie de Océan Pacifique—The question of the Pacific is principally 
demographic. The great density of the Asiatic population and the sparsity of the 
population of America and Australia will lead sooner oz later to a greater conflict than 
the recent world war.—Maurice Caudel, Rev. gon. internat, XIV (August, 07) 


307-35. (III, 4.) M. 


L'esthétique fondée sur Pamour.— Theories, of art and sex: ‘The theories of art of 
Kant and others neglected the sexual instinct. Yric Hirn admits it as one among’ 
many other factors. Santayana believes that the sens2 of beauty arises from a spread 
of sexual feeling to objects in general when a specific stimulus is abs2nt. The school 
of Nietzsche also bases art upon sex. This doctrine reaches its extreme, however, in 
the Freudian psychology. The most typical French exposition of it is found in Remy 
de Gourmont. His theory, as that of Freud, makes sex the basis of aL mental activity, 
so that art is no more sexual than other human acczivities. If this is so, then sex loses 
its significance. A reasonable conclusion is that sex is an important element but not 
the only element in art—Charles Lalo, Jour. de Psyc., XXI (June, 1922), 492-520. 
(III, 6. i M. S. E. 


Can India’s Caste System Survive in Modern Lite?— Classes of castes: (1) The 
Brahmans, or priestly castes; (2) the Kshatriyas, or soldier class; (3) the Vaisyas, of 
the farmer and artisans; (4) the Sudras, or servants; (5) about fifty thousand non- 
castes. Resulis of caste system: The caste system deacens initiative and numbs social 
progress. Individual ability and personal character count for nothing. Influences 
undermining caste system: (1) Education, because it brings social reformation and 
human brotherhood; (2) the economic system because all classes aze entering trade 
for gain; (3) religion, especially Christianity. Some Indian leaders want to reform 
the caste system, others say it must go—A. S. Woodburn, Journcl of Religion, II 
(September, 1922), 325-37. (III, 6.) D. R. 


The Strange Mind of India.—The Indian cannot allow an injustice to be done 
him out of regard for the person committing the deed, it being thought all the harm is 
inverted back to the guilty party. The Indian mind cannot be ruled by threats but 
can more easily be handled by secret movements and mysticism—]J. A. Chapman, 
Atlantic Monthly, CXXV (September, 1922), 378-£4. (IL, 6.) D. R. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Die Gewerkschaften und die Sozialisierung:—Economic management is going 
in the direction of socialism and industry is becoming more and more socialized. 
Socialism: Socialism is only a problem of education and organization. Corporations 
are considering the economic question seriously and zhey must exert their influence 
in the direction of better conditions and in the interest of the group. Lebor and indus- 
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try: They must give labor a voice in the business and a responsibility. If industry is 
to be socialized it must be in the interest of the entire group and notaclass. Paul 
Umbreit, Kölner Viertelj. f. Sozialwiss, I (Heft 4, 1922), 17-26. (IV, 1.) 

` M. H. N. 


Beitrag zur Lehre von der Klassenbildung.—When we speak of classes we mean 
division and grouping of people. Classes are to be found everywhere. Some of the 
principal causes and bases of class formations are: (1) property ownership (economic 
aggregates—measured quantitatively), (2) social standing and position (social aggre- 
gates—measured qualitatively), (3) productive and non-productive people, (4) capital 
and labor (the most common divisicn), (5) racial and cultural differences, (6) property 
and political classes (where they are not identical), (7) antkropological differences 
(types), R rating among the educated classes which are generally on the bases of 
degrees, (9) membership of certain organizations, and (zo) differences can be seen at 
dinner parties, for people of certain groups will not eat with people of other groups.— 
Dr. Robert Michels, Archiv. f. Soztclwiss. u. Sozialpol, 49 (Heft 3, 1922), 561-03. 
(IV, x.) ` l M. H. N. 


The Indian Ferment:—Definitton: The Indian Ferment, led by Mahandas 
Karamchand Gandhi, is an uprising against not only England primarily; but against 
western civilization in general. The materialism and culture of the west, Gandhi and 
his follcewers think, breed all ills in Indian life. Method: Although the method 
Gandhi advocates is passive resistance, it has caused active uprisings in India. The 
British government: The British government is doing its best under the circumstances 
and is ¿ unifying-influence in India—C. H. Van Tyne, Atlantic Monthly, CXXX. 
(September, oa, 401-13. (IV, 2.) D. R. 


The Appeal of the Religious Press.—The many denominations and the inefficiency 
of the newspapers to carry religious news makes the religious press essential. Nature: 
The papers were formerly perscnal but are now impersonal, serving as governmental 
and civic reform agents. Need: (1) Financial; (2) uniting of smaller groups; (3) 
power tc reach a large constituency. H. K. Carroll, North American Review, CCX 
(September, 1922), 543-52. (IV, 4.) i D. R. 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Reading Matter in Nebraska Farm Homes.—Rural families especially need 
reading matter for outside contacts and for home recreation. Their reading is restricted 
to newspapers in practically all homes, farm papers in three out of four homes, women’s 
magazines in one out of four, family magazines in one out of five, scarcely any juvenile 
magazines, and only a few books and farm bulletins. Nebraska laws provide for a 
state library commission, public and school libraries, extension through book wagons 
and box libraries, reading circles, and use of library buildings as community centers. 
Nevertheless, three-fifths of the people of Nebraska are without access to public libra- 
ries and the privilege is not fully used where evailable-—J. O. Rankin, Nebraska Experi- ` 
ment Station Bulletin 180 (June, 1922), 1-28. (V, r.) - R. S. 


Points of Contact between City and Country.— There is growing discussion of the 
relation of city and country. For our purposes, town will mean all aggregations from 
hamlet to city. A phase of contect between town and country is an antagonism which 
seems to have intensified during recent decades. Some of the more or less tangible 
causes of this opposition are these: (1) The historic urbanite attitude of superiority 
toward farmers; (2) the farmers’ dawning awareness of concentration of population 
and wealth in cities and the belief that it is at the expense of the country; (3) the 
growing class-consciousness among farmers, and organization to realize class interests; 
(4) especially the orgarization of farmers to secure what they consider justice relative 
to marketing of their produce, and kindred matters. Basis of co-operation: There 
appears ta be no certain and speedy relief for the strained relationship between rural 
populations and large cities. The ultimate solution would appear to be the realization 
of a social order giving entire justice to farmers. Small towns anc villages and nearby 
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rural people, however, should be able to agree and co-operate, providing merchants of 
the former will compromise their prices and the latter will be willing to pay scme- 
what higher than mail order prices for the advantages of having a nearby village. 
Farmers’ co-operative stores may accomplish something ultimately, but the outlook 
is not immediately hopeful-—John M. Gillette, Publications of the American Sociolozical 
Society (XVI), 217-26. (V, 1.) 


Selective Migration as a Factor in Child Welfare in the United States with Special 
Reference to Iowa.—The report presents a correlation of child welfare to types of 
parents through a comparison of the characteristics of original settlers as potential 
parents with the characteristics of subsequent potential parents; also through the effect 
of environment and relative fecundity. Method of investigation: In addition to statis- 
tics, equations, graphs, and observations it was found necessary to devise a new method 
of estimating migration by comparison of age groups by distribution at successive 
census periods. Early pioneers were characterized by physical fitness, energy, inten- 
sity of feeling and activity, good intellectual capacity, and high rate of fecundity. 
- While race, youth, and the frontier environment accounted in some degree for these 
characteristics, an expulsive, attractive, and winnowing selective process was a more 
potent -actor. These characteristics are transmissible through the germ plasm and 
through traditions and institutions. Recent migration is interstate in character, and 
largely from rural districts to cities, a process embodying many of the characteristics 
of early pioneer selection. Dysgenics: The chief difference is in a lowered rate cf 
fecundity in city-migrants. Rural Iowa in the period from rg00—-1915 has lost by emi- 
gration over one-third of the persons born in the state, a condition which leaves Iowa 
with a lowered grade of rural population. Recommendations: The rural sections of 
Iowa should be made more attractive to desirable types of parents, and, more im- 
portant, these desirable parents should be encouraged to more rapid multiplication 
of their numbers.—Hornell N. Hart, Studies in Child Welfare, University of Lowa, 
Vol. I, No. 7, pp. 137. (V, 1; VIIL, 2.) R. S. 


A Neighborhood in South Minneapolis——This report presents a survey of a 
cosmopolitan city area, set off by physical barriers. It is an old residence district 
with local business houses and is characterized by low rents, small wealth, defective 
homes, a prevalence of roomers, great diversity of nationalities, short length of resi- 
dence, a high education interest but a low community interest. The efforts of one 
small playground, one newly organized neighborhood house, and one school are not 
sufficient to provide the recreational opportunities and social training needed to draw 
the community into a unit-——-Manuel C. Elmer, Director of Study, Council of Social 
Agencies, Minneapolis (1922), 1-45. (V, 2.) R. S. 


Our New Racial Drama.—The new racial drama is being enacted in the south 
on the Piedmont Plateau where the mountaineers have come down to work in the 
newly set up cotton mills. The problem: (1) Child labor; (2) proper diet and living 
conditions; (3) the shiftless worker; (4) illiteracy; (5} poor housing. Efforts io solve 
the problem: (1) Community buildings, Y.M.C.A’s, Y.W.C.A.’s gymnasiums, play- 
grounds; (2) more attractive homes; (3) better child labor laws; (4) the Textile 
Industrial Institute for the education of the young workers—Herbert Sherwood, 
North American Review, CCX VI (October, 1922), 489-96. (V, 2.) D. R 


The Influence of Its Geography on the Growth of London.~—Growth due to 
position at head of Thames estuary; location to ford providing shortest route fram 
Kent ports to north and east Britain. Population held to gravel areas until water 
supply was solved, about eighteenth century, then exsanded over clay areas. ‘These, 
excellent for tubes, facilitated expansion through transportation.—C. E. N. Brome- 
head, Geographical Journal, LX (August, 1922), 125-35. (V, 4.) H. W. Z. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


A Social Science Core for the Junior and Senior High School Curriculam— 
Objections raised: Social science studies have no peculiar value, and the curriculum 
is already over-crowded. Answer: Social science studies form socially valuable 
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attitudes, and room can be made for them by decreasing the time alloted to each sub- 
ject—T. W. Gosling, School Review, XXX (October, 1922), 584-92. (VI, 3.) 
. H. 


i 

The New Education.—Sources: New psychological’ emphasis on individual 
differences, lack of transference, motor nature of learning; sociological emphasis on 
particularized education. Achievements: New curriculum, designed to meet special 
abilities, and to fit for specific activities; new method, formal discipline displaced by 


motivation, socialization and the problem—W. Earnes, Educational Berg og 


(September, 1922), 124-34. (VI, 3.) 


Who Shall Go to College?—Because of the great rush of students to college, the 
endowed institutions must limit their enrolment. The exclusion of the influx of Jewish 
‘ students is the great problem of eastern colleges. Suggested standards of admission: 
{1) Scholarship; (2) personality; (3) character; (4) leadership; (5) social adaptability; 
(6. power to make friends; (7) eligibility to social circles; and (8) conformity to 
accepted thought.—Boas Ralph Phillips, Ailentic Monthly, CXX (October, 1922), 
441~48.. (VI, 3.) D. R. 


Street Trades in Pennsylvania.—Pennsylvania has an adequate street trades 
law, but it is not enforced, Boys two and three years old, aze selling newspapers. 
- Police cen not enforce the law. Philadelphia puts the enforcement of the law in the 
public attendance department of the school board, which policy is proving a success.. 
Brice Watson, American Child, IV (September, 1922), 120-25. . (VI, 5.) D. R. 


Juvenile Street Work in Iowa.—Tke law: The street trades law of Iowa is not 
properly supervised. A special officer who can know every boy and his environment 
- is needed’ The workers: Delinquency and retardation is rather high among newsboys. : 
The wages are very low. Little of the newsboy’s money goes to support a widowed 
mother or a needy family—Lora A. Brown, American Child, IV (September, 1922), 
130—491. (VI, 5.) D. R. 


Street Trades in Alabama—Alabama, with the school atterdance officers and the 
big dailies co-operating, is making progress in enforcing the street trades law. School 
records of street trades workers are not up to par with the average but are improving 
with the enforcement of the law.—Loraine B. Bush, American Child, TV (September, 
1922), 107-13. (VI, 5.) . R . e 0 ae R, 

Street Trafles in Chicago— Law: The’street trades law in Chicago is not only 


indefinite and inadequate,-but is not enforced. Girls are protected by the eighteen 
minimum age limit. ‘The greatest offenders among the boys are the newspaper sellers. 


Boys under ten sell papers day and night, and sometimes sleep in alleys with the worst ` 


of men.—F. Zeta Youmans, American Child, IV (September, 1922), 114-19. (VI, 5.) 
` : - f 7 D. R. 


County Organization for Child Care and Protection.—Valuntary philanthropy 
and interest in rural problems are gradually culminating in the field’ of child welfare 
ina unifying of child- welfare work under county crganizations- which are authorized 
by the state and consolidated under some state welfare commission. The work is a 
- socializing movement which attempts to study individual cases and learn the causes, 
and in its practical results is both remedial and preventive. Cases covered include 
dependent, defective, Ulegitimzte, and delinquent children. Three types of organiza- 
tion exist: the most significant is public organization in direct co-operation with some, 
state agency, handling a varied type of work; public organization caring mainly for 
dependent’ children; private organizations in co-operation with public officials. 
Detailed illustrations are given of the administrative policies and methods used in 
numerous counties——Children’s Bureau, U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau Publication 
Noa. 107, 1922. Pp. 173. (VL 5.) o RS&. 


Zur Frage der Pressreform.—The abuses and shortcomings of the newspapers 
have been exposed anew by the events of the war. It has been recognized by the 


- 
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leaders of the social-democratic group’ from. time tò time, since the appearance of | 
Lassalle’s characterization of newspaper pullicatior. as monopoly, taat there is need 
for socialization of the press in some form. State monopoly of publications: State 
monopoly of advertising, state monopoly of the publication of news, the limitation 
of the right of publication of political material to party-owned organs, and a number 
of other reforms have been proposed, but to each serious exception may be takén. 
Community newspapers: ‘The present writer advances a plan in ten sections, for the- 
publication of community newspapers, with a monopoly of the publication of most 
classes ef advertising, free distribution, and superior facilities for the distribution of 
news material to be provided by a state bureau.—Karl Bücher, Zettschr. f. d. ges. 
Staatswissensciaft, LX XVI (19213, 296-331. (VI, 7.) F. N. H. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS © 


Statische und dynamische Wechselkucse-—Ninety per cent of the controversies 
concerning the cause of the variations of exchange can be traced to the fact that no 
distinction is made between static and dynamic rates cf exchange. When value and 
the vate of exchange are static the problems of exchange are comparatively simple, 
but when prices and demand fluctuate on a competitive market, and values rise and 
fall, or if the amount of money is increased ir. a courtry, the rates ef exchange become 
a dynamic affair and the prob-em becom2s increasingly complex——Albert Hahn, 

Arckio f. Soztalwiss, u, Sozialpol. 49 (Heft 3, 1922), 751-79. (VII, 1.) M. H. N. 


The Social Question:—Indusirial democracy: Stockholders should be limited to 
a reasonable return on their investments and the surplus profits distributed among the 
workers. This would stimulate efficiency on the part of labor and protect property 
in the only rights which are justifiable, namely, the possession of the fruits of ane’s 
labor and provision for the uncertainties cf the future. The state could well begin 
such regulation with corporations—Jonn A, Ryan, Scientia, XVI (September, 1922), 
173-82. (VU, 1.) .. M.S. E. 


Die ökonomische Problemstellung für die Gemeinwirtschaft——The literature 
dealing with collective management of industry puts the emphasis in either one of 
two directions; either the emphasis is plac2zd on the systematizing of production and 
the perfection of the technique o: distribution or the regulation of consumption. 
Socialism: According to Max Weber, scientific and progressive socialization of industry 
proczeds from the bottom (instead of taking over the capital abruptly) by. equalizing 
income and purchasing power. The social group gradually takes over the capital end ` 
progressively takes over the management of the industry itself. The system of dis- 
tribution of capital and the increase in value are ascertained on the bases of the success 
of production of the different industries—Eduard Heimann, Kölner Vierteljh. f. 
Sozialwiss, I (Heft 2, 1922), 27-42. (VII, 1.) M. H. N. 


The -New Sociology and the Old Gospel.—Comte’s sociology was an attempt to 
find support for Christian ethics m science rather than in theology. A reaction from 
this point of view brought sociology into opposition with religion. But a recent trend 
of at least one school of sociology makes socialization or the identity of individual and 
group interests a central process, which is buttressed by such concepts as the dynamic 
force of love, like-mindedness, primary group ideals, harmony of the individual with 
the whole, creative.force of sympathy. Thus sociology is restating early Christian 
teachings and in time the motive power toward the ideal human community will become 
sympathy or love, using intelligence or science as its instrument, and sociology will 
become the-means used by ethical religion for both the redemption of the world and 
vindication of its own ideals—Charles A. Ellwood, Christian Century, 

(October 12, 1922), 1251-54. (WII, 2.) 


Theological Doctrines and Social Progress.—There is need of ccrrect intellectual 
doctrinal formulation in influencing ideals. The old theology: The ald theology took 
its concepts from the régime of political cutocracy. ‘God is a unrzasonable tyrant 
and the unconverted man is the object of his eternal wrath. The new theology: Sccial 
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consciousness protests against the old conceptions. God is the Divine Father, a never 
ceasing co-worker with man for achieving the good of humanity.—A. M. Sanford, 
Journal of Religion, II(September, 1922), «12-14. (VII, 2.) D. R. 


The Passing of Paternalism in Missions.—Paternalism was necessary in the old 
missionary enterprise. The orientals are now revolting, not so much from Chris- 
tianity and the ideals of Christ, as from the Christian people and their methods. Tke 
new era in missions: Wise leaders are advocating larger measures of native initiative. 
This means a radical change in the philosophy and administration of missions, but such 
a change is necessary if the good will of eastern peoples and a real Asiatic Christianity 
is secured.—Journal of Religion, IL (September, 1922), 466-75. (VII,2.) D.R. 


Social Science and Religion—Issue is taken with Professor Ellwood’s recent 
book, The Reconstruction of Religion. Social science and religion: Social science at 
present is too descriptive. It does not have a constructive program. Social science 
does not have the technique for religious activity. Its laws are too imperfect for 
authoritative guidance. The need of religicn: A more thoroughgoing study of the social 
teachings of Jesus is needed if we are to have a triumphant social religion, Religian 
_ needs something that will mctivate it, a creative consciousness that will convincingly 

pass judgment on the sins of the present order.—Harry F. Ward, Journal of Religion, 
VI (September, 1922), 476-80. (VII, 2.) . > D. R. 

- Control of Propaganda as a Psychological Problem.—Propaganda has in late 
years become a serious problem in social psychology. It involves the deliberate 
development by the agent of a sentiment on the part of a group of people, then the 
Precipitation of their action through mere suggestion. It seems not completely pos- 
sible . . . . of control in terms of-the truth or falsity of statements made in various 
propaganda, nor in terms of the social value of the actions aimed at; but in terms of 
the emotional elements involved more adequat2 publicity methods would go far 
toward being effective—E. K. Strong, Jr., Science Monthly, XIV (1922), 234-52. 
(Abstract from Psychological Bulletin, XIX [September, 1922], 488, J. EF. D.) (VII, 3.) 


Three-Fold State.— Functions of the state: The functions of the state correspond 
to the three processes of society—the political, cultural and economic: It is important 
that tke spiritual and industrial sides of social life should be released from domination 
of the political state, and enabled to develop freely in accordance with their essential 
needs. Legislative correlation: If the upper houses of bi-cameral legislative assemblies 
_were turned into advisory bodies oi experts chosen from these three processes, this 

desired release might be in part effected—J. S. Mackenzie, Hibbert Journal, XX 
(April, 1922), 472-86. (VII, 3.) H. W. Z. 


The World as a Group Concept—The world is slowly approaching to a planetary 
group concept. Before a league of nations can function the majority of people must 
think in world terms. Cultural barriers break down faster than racial barriers. The 
world as a social group: (1) The world is fast becoming psychically one. (2) The indi- 
vidual’s ethical sense of responsibility is expanding. (3) The world as a group is becom- 
ing democratic with the idea of service. (4) There is a movement toward strong 
world political structure. (5) The world as a unit is becoming increasingly spiritual.— 
Emory S. Bogardus, Journcl of Applied Sociology, VIL (September-October, 1922), 
31-38. (VII, 3.) D. R. 


A Socialized Interpretation of the Russian Revolution—In 1912 the population, 
representing over one hundred races anc many languages, was composed of ninety- 
seven per cent peasants and seven per cent rulers. The peasants only were bound to 
the soil. Differences in mores, religion, and standards of living, education, etc., were 
very great between these two classes and there was little understanding or sympathy 
between them. Influence of the Revolution: The extreme bitterness of the peasant 
class because of their poverty influenced them to accept the Marxian theory. If the 
Bolshevik government will keep the lines of inter-communication and response be- 
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. tween the Communist party and the people open they may retain power and the ° 
future will be one of evolution rather than revolution —jerome Davis, Political Science 
Quarterly, XS XVIT (June, 1922), 227-51. (VII, 4.) B. R. 


Die grosse Menge und das Volk.—The “masses” (die grosse Menge) is an expres- 
sion which corresponds to two diferent ideds, to a mere chance aggregation of persons, 
and also to an aggregation of persons that somehow belongs together, has a kind of 
unity. Zhe social will: In the second sense of the term, the problem of the social 
will is involved, How is social will possible? Le Bon has dealt with crowd psychology 
and declared the intellectual inferiority but moral indifference of the crowd, but there 
are other kinds of groups of persons than the “crowd” of L2 Bon. One can distinguish 
groups according tc the occasion of their coming together, whether by chance or by 
some species.of community of purpose, and also according to the presence or absence 
of order. ‘The “Menge” is an expression which may also apply to groups which are 
not in physica] contact, the culture group, the race, the nation. Groups may be differ- 
entiated according’ to the purposes which call them together, economic, political, 
spiritual. Tke market is the type of economic grouping; more highly evolved forms are 
associations of workers. The panic is an interesting example of the dissolution of 
common will in an economic group. Politicel groups are created for purposes of 
defense or attack upon common enemies. Religious groups: The third type of group, 
having spiritual purposes, is likely to develop in connection with some other form of 
group. Three principles hold true of all aggregations of persons in large groups: (1) 
passionate moods spread rapidly; (2) the behavior of the group tends to center strongly 
about the average capacity of its members; (3) every activity becomes mechanically . 
and physically easier with the increase in numbers. Control in the group: Groups may 
be further classified according to the variations in the manner by which control is 
achieved.—Férdinard Tönnies, Schmollers Jahrbuch, XLIV, (19203, 317-45, ee 


Grundsätzliches zum Soziallahn.—Should, employees receive. wages on the bases 
of their productive power or on the bases of their needs and the needs of their families ? 
To calculate wages cn the bases of the “cost of living” would incur a great expense on` 
the part of the entrepreneur and make it difficult to figure the cost of production, 
especially when laboring people drift from one industry to another. On the other hand, 
there would be a tendency to employ the single men and those, with small families;. 
and those with large families would be the first to 'bé unemployed. Social reform: 
Even though it would be difficult to establish a system of wages based on the needs 
of the employees as well as on their.productive ability, yet, when we think of the . 
increased army of dependents created by the war, the fact that the total income of 
all industries put together is not high enough to pay all workers’ (married and unmar- 
ried) wages based on the needs of a family, which means that the men with families 
receive inadequate income, and tkat the state aid is’ impossible under present condi- 
tions in Germany, a system of social wages to meet the present needs is imperative.— 
Friedrich Paffrath, Kölner Vierteljn. J. Sozialwiss., I (Heft 4, 1922), 43-57. VE 


* 
> 


Zur Theorie der Revolution.—Revolutions do not occur suddenly but are the 
outgrowth of ccnditions which are considered unsatisfactory by the masses. To under- 
stand revoluticns one must study the previous history in which the revolution is 
rooted. The revolutionary spirit is optimistic in that the hope is for the replacement 
of the existing government by a better type of government but quite often the existing 
government is displaced by an unsteady power. ‘Ofttimes the old autocracy is dis- ~ 
placed by a new autocracy. Revolstions and crowd psychology: Revolutionary behavior 
is not orly characterized by irrationality but by mob activity, which is wrongly 
explained by crowd psychology. Revolution and leadership: Revolutions have far- 
reaching after-effects and subsequent periods are marked by deterioration and insta- 
bility. There is a general resentment against leaders and one leader follows another 
in rapid succession.—Alfred Vierkandt, Schmollers Jahrbuch, 46 (Heft 2, 1922), 19-42. 
(VI, 4.) 2. l l M. H. N. 
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VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


The Illegitimate Mother'as a Delinquency Problem.—Types of unmarried mothers . 
include (a) the mentally subnormal; (b) the young, unprotected girl; (c) the more 
mature woman of good character led by false premises or weakly following instincż; 
(d) the really delinquent. ‘Preventive social measures include proper care of the 
mentally subnormal; education in sex hygiene; safeguarding recreation; providing 
wholesome activities; re-education accompanied by the necessary restraint. Each 
case represents a variety of conditions and must be dealt with individually. Age: 
Unmarried mothers for the most part are young; one-sixth of a group studied were 
under 18. Mentality: Inferior mentality and psychopathic traits are important 
as predisposing factors. The need is urgent for protecting young girls mentally 
below normal. ‘Previous character: Illegitimate maternity in at least half the cases 

‘reported on had followed other delinquencies. Occupational status: A large propor- 
_ tion of unmarried mothers have been gainfully employed before the child’s birth, for 
the most part in the less skilled occupations. Breken homes: Abnormal home condi- 
tions, and low standards of family life are probably the mcst fundamental of -the 
underlying cause of illegitimate maternity. Children born out of wedlock represent a 
disadvantaged group more likely than the average to suffer from bad heredity, unstable 
character, and harmful environment.—E. O. Lundberg, Publications. of the American 
Sociological Society, XVI (1921), 204-8. VIL, x.) i 


Eugenic Aspects of HealthHealth means an abundance or at least a fair amount 
of vitality. It has ‘been one of the principal factors in human progress. Eugenics 
means the improvement of a species by the mating of the best. This means little 
improvement of the specimens are generally of poor vitality, and healthy human beings 
are rare, as the draft records and other findings prove. Improvement of the race 
must come through eugenics based on greater vitality. The leaders of men have 
been healthy. Education must be modified so as to make health the central feature. 
In this way only will it be possible to reduce crime, increase vitality, and raise the 
ratio of men of talent and genitis.—R. M. Binder, Publications of the American Socio- 
logical Society, XVI (1921), 166-75. (VIII, 2.) 


A Study of Social Conditions in Peking, China.— Poverty: Poverty cases are 
handled in Peking by the police. There are two classes of poor: (1) those who have 
. barely enough to live.on, and (2) the very poor who have nothing. Prostitution: 
Prostitution is the social evil of China because of low regard for women, and poor 
marriage laws and customs.—Ralph F. Burnight, Journal of Applied Sociology, VII 
(September-October, 1922), 23-30. (VII, 1.) . D. R. 


The Chicago Juvenile Court.—The Chicago Juvenile Court was organized under 
the Juvenile Court Act of 1899 which provides for separate hearing of juvenile cases'in 
a court of chancery; detention of children apart from adult oifenders; probation sys- 
tem. The court has exclusive jurisdiction over cases of juvenile E a and 
dependency and mothers’ pension cases; and as a branch of the circuit court over 
cases of truancy, feeble-mindedness, adoptions, illegitimacy, and bastardy.. Method 
of handling cases of delinquency and dependency: ‘The policy of the court is to investi- 
gate each case for underlying causes, a process which, whenever possible, precedes ' 
bringing the case to court and often facilitates settlement out of court. Physical and 
. mental examinations, ‘informal hearings, continuetions, and a probation system make 
it possible to substitute adjustment of-the child and his environment for formal punish- 
ment. Effort is made to protect the child from a court record, from the moral effect 
of trial and contact with other delinquents, and from publicity, particularly in the case 
` of girl delinquents. The work is hindered by inadequate court and detention home ‘ 
facilities and by lack of co-ordinaticn in certain administrative phases—Helen Rankin 
Jeter, an Bureau, U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau Publication No. r04, pp. are 

ee s Reo: 


Zur Begriffstimmung der Sozialpolitik und der Wohlfahrtspflege.—Social politics 
arose in England during the time of: the industrial revolution whén machinery and 
unhealthy factories took the place of hand labor which resulted in unemployment, 
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poverty, and much sickness. The government and organizations provided some 
protection for needy classes. Social programs: The programs of protection and 
_ charities have been increasingly extended and the various needs of all classes have 
been met more adequately.——Lore Spindler, Kölner Vierteljh. f. Sosialwiss. I (Heft 4, 
1922), 58-68. (VIII; x, 3.) . M. HN. 


. The Population Problem.—<tatistics covering production and consumption for 
the past century bedr out Malthus’ proposition. Population has increased two and 
one-half times. Consumption has increased many times faster for all staple commodi- 
ties. Plainly there are physical limits to the increase in production. A decreasing 
standard of consumption is. inevitable—R. Pearl, Geographic Review, XU (October, 
1922);.636-45. (VII, 2.) ; H. W. Z. 


Eugenics as a Social Philosophy.— Negative eugenics: Negative eugenics would 
keep the mentally unfit and the socially undesirable from reproducing. This would 
be done by segregation or physical operation. Positive eugenics: Positive eugenics 
proposes to increase the birth-rate of the more physically and socially fit. Such a 
program would have to be carried on by education. ` Evaluation: The eugenists 
place gradation of the fit and unf£t on an economic and educational standard, but to 
gain this standard in our present life there must be a small birth-rate. There must: 
be more equal competition for the eugenic standard to work—Clarence Marsh Case, 
Journal of Applied Sociology, VIL (September-October, 1922), 1-12. (VIII, a 


Some Causes of the Increase af Population in the Eighteenth Century as Illustrated 

by London.—The statistics of death- and birth-rate of London during the eighteenth 
century are inaccurate. In some periods the death-rate was higher than the birth: . 
rate, but there developed a conscious effort to check the mortality rate. Reasons for 
decreasing mortality: (1) Better medical attention; (2) establishment of dispensaries 
and lie-in hospitals for mothers; (3) improved medical science; (4) the improvement of 
mid-wifery; E) better care of the mfants of the poor; (6) working people became more 
moral and sober and cleaher in their personal habits; (7) substitution of cotton for 
woolen clothing for the women; (8) more knowledge of domestic concern and general 
management o? children-—George M. Darthy, Economic Journal, XCXIL (September, 
1922}, 325-52. (VIL, 3.) D. R. 


A Study of Specialized Courts Dealing with Sex Delinquency. —On. an average 
of four hundred eighty-five out of every five hundred criminal cases must be disposed 
of by other means than trial because of the heavy docket. This results in a process of 
“trading” between the district attorney and the defendant’s- counsel whereby, the 
district attorney has to barter a part, or the whole, of a well merited sentence imposed . 
by the lower court. Probation system: Probation is of the “inside” and “outside” 
type; the first cases agree to spend a definite time in an institution, the latter are visited 
by a probation officer at least once a month.—Geo. E. Worthington and Ruth Topping, 
Journal of Social Hygiene, VIII (April, 1922}, 191-247. (VIII, 5.) B. R. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION | 


‘The Historical Method in the Analysis of Social Phenomena.—The historical 
method varies in meaning according to the diferent problems of the various sciences. 
One meaning has great vitality wh2re the problem is to differentiate and ascertain the 
cultural and the psychological factors present in all social phenomena. ‘The first step 
is to determine the cultural factor which is done by the historical method. Only after 
the cultural factor is known can the psychological factor be understood. The inade- 
quate exposition of the cultural factor is the great weakness of social evolution, biologi- 
cal sociology, and climatic. and. psychological: explanations. Culture ane psychology: 
The relationship between culture and psychology is quite complex; and although 
determining the psychological factor is the last rather than the first step, nevertheless 
a knowledge of psychology is of gteat importance and may indeed help in tracing the 
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' history. In modern social problems the historical method is as Important as in ethnol- 

ogy, although in the former field it tends to become highly statistical and analytical. 

oo K gburn, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XVI (1921), 70-83. 
IX, x. i , 


The Relation of Class Divisions to Social Conduct.—Are the types of mind associ- 
ated with given institutions their cause or their effect? Cause and effect in human 
social behavior are so confused that only a strict method will enable us to. disentangle 
them. The postulation of such instinctive tendencies as gregariousness are examples 
of a lack of such method. We need to get away from complex societies to a form of 
social behavior that may be taken asa stardard. The social organization of the hunt- 
ing societies offers such a standard. Our task is to seek where zhe first deviation took 
place and work out its psychological history —-W. J. Perry, Hibbert Journal, XX 
(April, 1922), 507-23. (IX, z.) H. W. Z. 


The Mental Age of Adults.—Abbreviated army test rated average adult two 
years lower than expected. Terman argues (1) army no fair representative of the adult 
population, (2) abbreviated test more difficult, and severely graded. But analysis of 
exempted groups affords no basis for presumption of superiority; tests abbreviated 
to minimize experience of subject and personal equation of tester; school children have 
rated consistently as high as army on same test —E. A: Lincoln, Journal of Educational 
Research, VI (September, 1922), 133-45. (DX, 2.) © H. W. Z. 


Scales for Grading Social Conditions.—Scales for judging sociological data are 
new attempts at making standards for social diagnosis. They are in many ways anal- 
ogous to educational and psychological tests. With proper data social situations 
san be described, graded and evaluated. Method: A number of raters descriptive of 
” Investigated individual’s character are obtained. These may vary from a few to many 

according to the nature of the case. These raters are then ‘graded by standard score 

sheet which provides a uniform method for evaluating the social conditions.—-Willis W. 

Clark, Journal of Applied Sociology, VII (Septeraber-October, 1922), 13-18. (IX, 2, 4.) 
2 D. R. 


A Social Analysis of a Group of Psychoneurotic Ex-Service Men.—A group of 
ninety-four was studied, their clinical pictures strikingly similar—in good physical 
condition, but highly nervous, depressed, unsociable, discouraged, lacking in initiative. 
An analysis of case histories—including all relevant facts of pre-war environment, 
military experience and post-war activities—forces the follewing conclusions: (1) 
that defective mentality, syphilitic infection, alcoholism, and constitutional psycho- 
pathic inferiority may be eliminated as causes; (2) that no sufficient cause can be found 
in their social or military experiences; (3) that the etiological factor must be some 
temperamental thing, some peculiar type of reaction or organization of the nervous 
system.—G. Massonneau, Mental Hygiene, VI (July, 1922), 575-91. (X, 3) ” 


Next Step in the Organization in Municipal Research——Despite the fact that 
there are’ many organizations and activities in municipal research, there are lots of 
gaps in municipal research of a scientific character. Suggested plan of research: (1) 
Urgent necessity of a series of digests anc reviews; (2) continued study of the many 
new experiments in municipal government; (3) a closer and more systematic study of 
municipal statistics to fill in gaps of information; (4) a better cc-ordination of scattered 
studies in municipal phenomena; (5) a development of fundamental municipal research 
with understanding of urban political process, itself a part cf the larger social and 
political process.—Charles E. Merriam, National Municipal Review, XI (September, 
1922), 274-81. (IX, 3.) l D. R. ` 


` Personality in the Mental-Defective.— Aspects of personatity: Personality should 
be observed as to (a) intellectual characteristics, (b) sense of responsibility, (c) industrial 
efficiency, (d) output of nervous energy, <e) habitual reactions to inferiority, (f) so- 
ciability, (g) conduct and behavior, (%) mood, (#) reactions related to moods, (7) special 
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aptitudes and interests, (k) unique and pathological traits. - Evaluation of personality in 
the mental-defective: Study of defectives under these categories reveals the sphere in which 
the personality defect lies, and serves as basis for constructive efforts calculated to 
re-enforce character——H. W. Potter, Mental Hygiene, VI (July, 1922), 487-90 T: Ua 


What Is Personal Research?—Personal research is the study, by scientific methods, 
of man in relation to the trades, arts, and professions, It is concerned with the human 
as contrasted with the mechanical factors in agriculture, industry, commerce, govern- 
ment, education, and other occuzational spheres.. Personal research assumes that 
the industrial system should exist solely for the benefit of mankind. It seeks to supply 
the basis for a-satisfactory answer to the question, Should the industzial system be 
adapted to human-needs or should the individual be shaped to meet the demands of 
the industrial system? This involves the study of physical, mental, ‘and spiritual 
qualities of the human being—-R. M. Yerkes, Journal of Persona! Research, L (June, 
1922), 56-63. (IX, 4.) H. W. Z. 


Temperament in Harmonious Human Relationships.—Seventy-five men, working 
together four hours daily, were chosen for the experiment. They were given the 
Carnegie “will-temperament tests” and classified as mobile, deliberate and non-specific. 
At the end of a year a straw vote_as to what men each man preferred to work with 
revealed: (1) that the mobile type is most popular, (2) that mobiles prefer to work 
with mobiles, while (3) deliberates and non-specifics are about evenly divided in their 
preferences.—M. J. Ream, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XVIL (April- 
June, 1922), 58-61. (IX; 4.) . » Bowe Z: 

The Differential Action upon the Sexes of Forces Which Tend to Segregate the 
Feebleminded.—The study covers over two thousand cases of defective mentality. 
It aims to throw light on the frequency of extreme-intelligence deviations, as related 
to sex; to pass upon the validity of a census of segregated cases as measuring sex 
differences in mental variability; and to show the differential effect of segregation 
upon the sexes. The conclusions are: there are seemingly more feebleminded girls 
than boys among school children; the census of segregated cases does not prove greater 
male deviation, but indicates keener social competition among males; among those 
segregated, the girls are fewer in number, have escaped segregation longer, but are more 
stupid.—L. S. Hollingworth, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XVII (April- 
June, 1922), 35-57. (IX, 4.) H. W. Z. 


N a“ 
X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The Development of Historical Sociology.—Down to the opening of the twentieth 
century historical sociology received more attention from writers than any other 
phase of the Subject. In the last generation, however, interest in the history of society 
has greatly declined, and historical sociolegy has been eclipsed by psychological, 
biological, and statistical sociology, and, above all, by practical or applied sociology. 
This failure to maintain interest in historical sociology during the last twenty years 
has been particularly disastrous, for it was during this period that critical anthropology 
- and social history were placing at the disposal of the sociologists, for the first time, 
a sound method and a reliable technique for exploring social origins and reconstructing 
the history of society. Influence of Darwinism. upon sociology: There were mary 
forces operating to create historica: sociology from the days of the Greeks to our own, 
but the most effective influence. was the development of the Darwinian hypothesis. 
While there were many grotesque results of the attempt directly to apply the Darwinian 


formulas of biological evolution to social prozesses, yet the evolutionary stimulus was: 


_what created historical sociology in its modern form. “Social Darwinism” and the 

assumption of universality and uniformity in the evolution of social institutions and 
cultural traits were the chief errors of interpretation introduced into historical sociology 
as a result of Darwinism. Perhaps the most important phase of the development of 
historical sociology has been the, progress in the method of investigation and synthesis. 


+ 
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Either the intuitive method or a priori deduction prevailed down to the Darwinian 


era, with but rare exceptions.. The first important group of historical sociologists 
followed the extreme comparative method of such anthropologists and etanologists 
as Tylar, Morgan, Frazer, Letourneau, and Post. Perhaps zhe most flagrant and 
influential offender was Herbert Spencer. This school sorted out facts to suit their 
particular theory of social or cultural development, but disguised this unscientific 
procedure by bringing forward a seemingly convincing mass of concrete data and 
compiling a paralyzing bibliography. Reaction against the extreme comparative method: 
Durkheim rejected ¿»z totò the comparative method, but his substitute was even more 
doubtful in its procedure and results. He risked all upon the study of a single institu- 
tion in one area from data of a highly unreliable nature. Hobhouse clearly revealed 
the defects of the older comparative method, and attempted tc introduce the method 
of statistical correlation and the theory of cultural adhesion, anticipated over thirty 
years ago by Tylor. But his results were largely invalidated. due to the defects in 
his original plan of classification and the selection of units and data for study. Value 
to sociclogy of the historico-analytical metked: The historico-analytical methoc, 
introduced by Boas and his disciples, has at last given us a sound method for investigat- 
ing social and cultural development, but it has been little followed by anthropologists, 
and scarcely at all by historical sociclogists. In spite of the defective method which 
has thus far prevailed in historical sociology, certain valuable work has been done in 
sketching out the broad stages of social evolution, in tracing the development of the 
state, and in making important preliminary and tentative studies of special social 
institutions. Historical socialogy needs to be revived on the basis of the sounder | 


. contemporary methods, and earnestly cultivated, for; without a knowledge of the 


social past, we cannot understand the social present or plan intelligently the social 
future.—Harry E. Barnes, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XVI 


(1921), 17-49. (X, 1.) 


L’crientation actuelle de la sociologie en France-—~Recent sociological thought 
in France has a tendency to te superticial. Works of pure sociology are rare and little 
read. Most universities lack chairs of social science. The philosophy of solidarity 
is accepted uncritically by many. Positivism, as a school of thought, is no longer of 
importance. Schools of thougit: There exist two chief schools of thought to-day, one 
consisting of the followers of Durkheim, such as Fauconnet, Bouglé, Mauss, Hubert, 
Halbwachs, and Simiand; the other, of sociologists such as Richard and: Parodi who 
oppose Durkheim in his explanation that all individual characteristics are a product 
oi society.—G. L. Duprat, Rev. Internat. de Sociol., XXX (July-August, 1922), 337- 
ss. (X;1.) . ' ~ M. S. E. 

Gesellschaft und Staat.—1. A society is an organized uniācation of a number of 
human persons; the qualities of duration and imitation, suggested by Spencer and 
Tarde, are not necessary to the definition of the concept. There exist different kinds 
oj societies, two of which are (a) the society which exists automatically (stillschweigend), 
and the organization of which consists of the customs, mores, and views of its members; 
(b) sociaties which are unifications of persons for the carrying out of definite purposes. 
2. The nature of states: The state is an organization of persons dwelling in contiguity 
to one another which comes into being through the emergence of a temporarily pre-` 
potent will from the conflict of purposes of classes and factions. There is a tendency 
to the evolution of a state which shall be an organization of persons who unite them- 
selves of their own will. 3. The social character of states: The state, being an organized 
unification of persons, is also a society. It is an organization characterized by force 
or power, however; hence we must recognize besides the two classes of societies named. 
above a third, the political society. The political society tends to develop into a 
true purposeful unification. of all individuals.—Dr. Eleutheros, Zeitschr. f. d. ges. 
Staatswiss., LXXVI (1921), 169-78. (X, 2.) . j F. N. H. 


Individuum und Gemeinschaft—(A review of Thoedor Litt’s volume by the 
foregoing title, published in Leipzig in 1919.)—Dr. Litt in his new volume attempts 
an analysis of the ethical and sociological principles of interaction. Interaction: This 
is the most fundamental fact of the social process. It conditions social life as the 
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creator of a dividend harmony (Zwiespaltigen Eintrichtigkeit). The writer attacks — 
effectively the organic fallacy of previous sociologists.—Justus Hashagen, Deutsche 
Literaturzeitung, XXXXI (December, r920), 762-3. (X, 2.) ’ F. N. H. 


Zur Kritik sozialer Grundprinzipien.—The conceptions individualism and socialism 
have long stood in antithesis to each other in systems of social theory. The system of 
Dietzel, which represents the concepts “sozialorinzip’’ and “individualprinzip” as 
irreconcilable, and equally. tenable, is shown to be unsound. A deeper analysis of 
individualism and socialism is possible, which shows society to be a reality which 
exists. of itself,.but is formed of individuals; it cannot be established nor denied by 
individual volition. The individual is a reality, saz generis, but one always found in 

social relationships, and conditioned by them, but never reducible to purely social 
determinism.—Goetz Briefs, Archin f. Sozw. u. Sozpol., XLIX (March, aed I-53. 
, 2.) ENH. 

A Review of Some Present Tendencies in Social Psychology.—Instinct theóries: 
There is a wice variety in conceptions of instinct, from its definition as a “mode of 
interest,” a “mode of behavior,” or both, to such vagaries as Freud’s “libido” and 
Trotter’s “herd.” Moreover, it is questicned whether the instinct is more than a 
hypothesis; and whether, as a hypothesis, it has not obscured the necessity of further’ 
analysis. The group mind: Recent definitions of the group mind are almost without 
exception nominalistic. But they vary from Giddings’ behavioristic conception of 
the group mind as “like response to like stimulus,” to Martin’s psychoanalytic explana- 
tion in terms of unconscious “complexes” or “fixations.” —Z. Schaupp, Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, XVII (April-June, 1922), 93-103. (X, 7 ae 


How Is a Science of Social Psychology Possible?—To make social psychology a 
science we must abjure two conceptions: first, that we are dealing with causes in the 
sense that social phenomena can have inevitable conditions; and second, that these 
causes are resident in the structural and functional make-up of the individual, namely, 
that all complex social phenomena are merely the unfolding and fulfilment of man’s 
inborn impulses and needs. .To be a science social psychology must become a study 
of responses to institutional stimuli, and the origin and development of such phenomena 
must be investigated as the operation of mutual interchanges and their correlated 
stimuli—J. R. Kantor, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XVII (April- 
June, 1922), 62-78. (X, 2.) H. W. Z. 


The Field of Educational Sociology.—Since education is primarily to prepare the 
individual for 2fficient usefulness to himself and to his social group, it is intimately 
bound up with the science of group behavior. Thus education must lock to Sociology 
for its principles. Education and social progress: Since education directs. the individ- 
- uals course in -the social order it must be guided by the science which has an accurate 

knowledge of social control if its direction leads to progress. Melvin Vincent, Journal 
of Applied Sociology, VI (June, 1922), 26-3¢. (X, 2.) B.R. > 


Ethics and the Economic Interpretation.—Although both sciences deal with the 
problem of value, economics, as 2 pure science, has given too little attention to’the 
separation of constants from variables with whic economic science deals. If human 
wants are thought of as data in the ultimate sense for scientific purposes it will appear 
that there is no place for ethical theory in the sense in which ethicists have conceived 
the subject; for its place will be taken by economics.—Frank H. Knight, Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, XXXVI (May, 1922), 454-81. (X, 2) ` B.R. 


Les postulats ‘nécessaires d'une politicue de laisser-faire.—It is not necessary 
for an advocate of Ieissez-faire to believe that it will bring perfect social adjustment, 
but merely that im many cases socially injurious acts do less harm than government 
regulation of them.—T. N. Carver, Sczentza, XVI (June, 192 2), 444-52. y e 
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Wirtschaftslehre oder Sozialwissenschaft?—-There has been a tendency to deny 
the right of economics to exist as a separate science. It can in fact be shown to have 
such separate existence since there exists a separate realm of fact with which it deals— 
the realm of economy (Wirtschaft). Economy is a fact given in the human activity 
of economizing, which has to do with the satisfaction of human needs in the face of a 
given scarcity of the means of satisfying those needs. Economy is concerned with 
the equilibration of this scarcity~—Arthur Wolfgang Cohn, Archiv. f. Sozw. u. Sozp., 
XLIX (March, 1922,) 170-97. (X, 2.) : F. N. H. 


Four Phases of Anthropological Thought-~The evolutionary school: Postulates 
of the evolutionary school include the theories of the psychic unity of mankind, of the . 
general similarity of physical environmental conditions, and of parallelism in historical 
-development. The method o? evolutionists, as Spencer, Jevons, Westermarck, and 
Letourneau, was comparative. Survivals were used as proof of evolution, interest 
was directed to origins and first origins, and diffusion was treated slightingly. lustra- 
tions of the evolutionary theory were found in economics, social organization, art, 
and religion. The diffusionisis: While Bastian and Ratzel recognize the facts of 
diffusion, Graebner stands out as the first real diffusionist with his rejection of evolution 
and his interpretation of the spread of culture as a unit through diffusion. W. H. R- 
Rivers differs from Graebner by his emphasis upon psychological explanations, by 
his interest in the mechanisms of diffusion, and in his combinazion of evolution with 
diffusion. Both Rivers and- Graebner, however, use diffusion ab a general principle 
of interpretation, disregarding proof or even historical probability. Critical ethnology: 
The positive contributions of the critical school were in its historical approach and 
in ifs psychological standpoint. Its concept of culture area combines objective and 
psychological features in relation to independent development and diffusion. Receni 
tendencies and future outlook: The limitations of the critical school lies in its absence 
of synthesis, its neglect of the hypothetical epprcach, its oversight of the develop- 
‘mental aspect, and its lack of contact with other sciences. Recent tendencies in 
interpretation are those of nso-evolutionism, of rehabilitation of the comparative 
method, of convergence versus parallelism, and of a new type of origins. Such 
contributions of psychoanalysis as racial unconscious, recapitulation theory, etc., 
must be rejected, but Freud’s interpretations of magic taboo, incest, etc., are theoreti- 
cally acceptable—Alex. A. Goldenweiser, Publications of the American Seciologicat 
Society, XVI (1921), 50-69.. LX, 3.) l 


The Sociological Point of View.—A multitude of special researches must be the 
means of advancing sociology. They must be guided by the sociological point of view. 
That point of view may itself prove the greatest contribution of sociology to the 
interpretation of life. It includes the realization that while all values exist in individual 
experience yet distinctively human life derives its content from society, that biological 
evolution alone, even at its highest, would leave man a naked and dumb brute. Socia? 
evolution; The superstructure built upon the foundation supplied by biological 
evolution Is (a) a set of acquired biological complexes constituting a ‘second nature”; 
(b) the conscious opinions, sentiments, and conduct of individuals thus equipped; 
(c) the material wealth and artificial groupings of persons which such activities produce. 
All values inhere in these conscious activities (designated (b)), and these activities are 
what sociology seeks to explain and so far as possible to control. They are indefinitely 
modifiable. They show three stages of evolution: that of “instinct,” that of 
“custom,” and that of “rational acceptance.” The third is now dawning. Social 
` structure and social function: It is error to regard institutions as social structure. 
They are ways of doing things. Doing is function, the groups that do are structure. 
_ Doing, activity (mental more than muscular), is the social process, in the most impor- 

tant meaning of that phrase. Even in a static society that which remains static is 
the “ways of doing.” ‘The social reality is human life, and the word society “virtually 
a verbal noun.” Social causation: This point of view includes also an analytic idea 
of social causation, applicable to all divisions of social life and including natural 
physical, artificial physical, biological, and social causes. “Association” is a causal 
_ relation between the activities of different individuals. The sociological point of view 
excludes particularism, explains an so dissolves biases and bigotries,. recognizes 
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weal and woe as facts to be explained and the problems of ethics as problems not of 
speculation but of objective knov-ledge and practical .control.—E. C. Hayes, Pubiica- 
tions of the American Sociological Society, XVI (1921),.1-16. (X, 3.) 


Some Problems of Progress.—Progress, es continuous advance toward an ideal 
yet definite end, is the controlling idea of western.civilization. Yet it is a fact only 
in science. In politics, in social and industrial relations, adherence to tradition, 
immersion in practical interests and the lack of disinterested and critical investigation 
hold it back—H. M. Dadourian, Science Monthly, XV (October, 1922), 348-59. 
: (X, 3.) ` ; TO H. W. Ze 


The Political and Social Philosophy of Auguste Comte (concluded).—Cor:te’s 
main political doctrines are: (1) the sociological view of the state as but one factar in 
the social complex; (2) the organic theory of the state; (3) the view that the state 
arose out of social necessity, and that the limits of its activity are only to be deter- 
mined by that necessity; (4) recognition of extra-legal methods of control; (5) recogni- 
tion ‘of the necessity for conformirg measures for social amelioration to the fundamental 
characteristics of human nature and the pzincipals of sociology; (6) a synthetic view 
of the historic process through which the state arose-~~H. E. Barnes, Open Court, 
XXXVI (August, 1922), 496-512. (X, 3.) : H. W. Z. 


Ueber Freiheit. Bruchstücke aus. dem Nachlass von Georg Simmel.—One 
cannot be'free in a positive and absolute sense; for one has to be free irom something | 
‘or to something. In that sense freedom is objective. The difference between freedom 
and necessity is that freedom implies choice while necessity does not. The freedom 
of man means that he is free from and independent of natural law. Natural law con- 
cerns only a part of man’s totality.—Otto Baensch, Logos, 11 (Heft 1, 1922), 1-30. 
(X, 3.) a M. H. N. 


Die Gruppe als Ideenträger.—The social warld is always full of countless spiritual 
powers and realities which we may briefly call ideas. Back of social, political, and 
artistic movements are the ideas which have become crystallized in the movements 
themselves. The individual origmates and proclaims an. idea, the group carries and 
develops the idea.‘ Theories of group ideas: (11 The group idea is a sort. of super- 
idea which is over and above the individual; (2) the group idea is simply the sum of 
individual ideas. The idea does not transcend the individual but is worked out in 
and through the individual; and through a process of fusion and blending. of the 
individual ideas a collective idea is formed.—Dr. S5. Kracauer, Areniz. f. Soztalwiss. 
u. Sozialpol., 2g (Heft 3, 1922), 5¢4-622. 1X, 3.) M. H.N. 


Das Geltungsproblem des sozialen Werturteils.—Essential and universal social 
evaluations (Werturteils) are possible; but only in so far as they have to do with 
social form in general. On the contrary, only relative judgments concerning the 
authority of a social endeavor as to content are possible. This does not imply, how- 
ever, that these judgments are subjective. So far as the empirically conditioned 
norms are worked out scientifical'y and free from bias, they are relatively objective 
and in general valid. More than an-approximate agreement concerning the empirical 
universality of judgments cannot be reached by induction. Absolute criteria cannot 
be attained by the method of empirical research——Herbert Schack, Jahrb. f. Natt. 
Oek. u. Statistik, 119 Band, IT Falge, 64 (July, 1922), 1-24. (X, 3.) M.H. N... 


` The Law of Progress.—The idea of progress is as old as thought. In the eight- 
eenth century it became known as the “law of history,” and in the nineteenth century 
as “universal evolution.” It pervades the thought of today. But upon analysis it 
fades; it defies formulation; it is resolved into ar ideal —F. W. Fitzpatric, Open Court, 
XXXVI (August, 1922), 472-80. (X,3.) ` mM EW, 


The Relation of Ethics to Social Science.—Description of norms: Absolutistic 
ethics gives way to an ethics that emphasizes <he volitional nature of values. But 
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willing is social, Ethical norms are social valuations. In describing their history and 
rôle the efkicist becomes a social scientist. Realization of norms: social science may 
help to realize moral norms as submitted——O. F. Bouke, International Journal of 
Etlics, XXXTIT (October, 1922), 66-84. (X, 5.) H. W. Z. 


Has Sociology a Contribution to the Equipment of the Social Worker?—-Results 
are reported from a questionnaire sent to 463 representative social workers of which | 
133 replies proved enumerable. While the data are not conclusive the replies corrobo- 
tate the following conclusions: (1) That training is increasing and is increasingly 
expected; (2} that undergraduete sociology is not marzedly vocational but is decidedly . 
a (3) that without applied sociclogy the other branches of sociology 

ave less professional value; (4) that-teachers of sociology have quite as much to learn 
from social workers as vice versa; (5) that the professional school is needed to bridge 
the gap; (6) that job-analysis of social work is desireble; (7) that several other sub- 
jects are equally valuable, at least for certain kinds of social work; (8) that no under- 
graduate curriculum should ke considered as true professional training; (9) that 
sociology has other values besides background fer social work:: (10) that further similar 
inductive study and discussion is worth while.—Thomas D. Eliot, Publications of the 
American Sociological Society, XVI (1921), 231-37. (X, 6.) 
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ABSTRACT 


I. Durkheim’s approach to education was from the stancpoint of sociology, as 
indicated by his motto, “Education is the socialization of the younger generation.” 
IL He treated the science of education as investigation of what zs in actual social 
procedure; to be distinguished from “the science of education” is, on the one hand, 
pedagogy, viz., “the work of thought, seeking in the results of psvchology and sociology 
principles for the direction or the reform of education,” and, cn the other hand, the 
educative activity itself. IO. General plan of Durkheim’s course “]’Education 
Morale à École Primaire” IV. Durkheim’s distinction between moral education 
and the feaching of morals. V. Durkheim’s scheme of intellectual education in the 
primary school. VI. Durkheim’s attitude toward the problems in the French situation 
centered in the historical fact of education (a) for the masses, (b) for the élite. 
‘ VIIL. Durkheim assigns a central place in pedagogical instruction to critical history of 
the doctrines of education. . 


[The author of this article is the successor of Professor Emile Durkheim of 
the Faculty of Letters at the University of Paris. Previously to his appoint- 
ment at the Sorbonne, he was professor of social philosophy at-the University 
of Toulouse. He was pupil and disciple of Durkheim, and is one of the chief 
contributors of the well-known Sociological Annals of which Durkheim was 
founder and director. 

_ Among Professor Fauconnet’s chief contributions may be mentioned the 
joint authorship with Marcel Mauss of the article on ‘‘Sociology” in the Grande 
Encyclopédie; La Responsabilité (Paris: Alcan, 1920. Pp. x-+-400); “Critical 
Reviews” on the works of Westermarck which have appeared in the Revue 
Philosephique (1907, p. 429) and in the Année Sociologique (X, 383; XI, 274).] 
t Extracts from the opening lecture on the course entitled “The Science of Educa- 

tion,” Sorbonne. 
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I 

The pedagogical and the sociological activity which occupied the 
thought and time of Durkheim‘ was not an accidental co-ordination.. 
| “Being a sociologist,” he said, “I shall discuss education in the 
capacity of a sociologist. Moreover, far from exposing oneself 
to the risk of seeing and showing things by a bias which deforms 
them, I am, on the contrary, convinced that there is no other method 
more capable of putting their true nature into evidenc2.” Educa- 
tion is a thing eminently social, as observation proves. For illus- 
tration, in each society there are as many-specialforms of education 
as there are different social classes. Even in democratic societies 
such as ours, which tend to eliminate unjust diferences, education 
varies and must necessarily vary according to vocations. Evidently 
these special forms of education rest upon a ccmmon basis. But 
this common education varies from society to society. Each creates 


! Emile Durkheim (1858-1917), French philosopher, prciessor at the Sorbonne, 
On completing a course at the Ecole Normale Supérieure, Le was irtrusted with a 
_ mission to Germany, from whence he drew ʻis inspiration that Ed to studies on the state 
of ethics and sociology in that country. In 1887, he was made member of the Faculty 
of Letters at the University of Eordeaux. This marks the trst recognition, by the 
higher education or France, of tae subject of sociology. Hs endeavor to separate 
positive sociology from psychology is considered one of the great contributions in this 
field of activity. Among his chief contributions the most widely-known are: Les règles de 
la méthode sociologique (Paris: Alcan, 1895. amo, 7* édit., 1919. Pp. xxiv-+186); 
“Représentations individuelles et représen<ations collectives,’ Revue de métaphysique 
_ et de morale, May, 1898; “La sociologie en France,” Revue bleue, May 19 and 26, 
tg0c; “La sociologie,” La Science française (Paris: Larousse, 1916. 2 vols. Svo, 
Pp. 400); “La famille conjugale,” Revue philosophique, Jenuary-February, 1921; 
De la division du travail social (Paris: Alcan, 1893. Pp. xliv-+-416); Le suicide (Paris: 
Alcan, 1897. 8vo. Pp. 462); “La prohibition de l’inceste =t ses origines,” Asnée 
sociologique, I, 70; “‘Jugements de valeur et de réalité,” Revie de mélaphysique ek de 
morale, July, 1911; “La détermination du fait moral,” Bullet-n de la société française 
de philosophie, April, May, 1906; “De la définition des phénoménes religieux,” Année 
sociologique, I, 1-28; Les formes élémentaires de la vie religieuse. Le systène totémique en 
Australie (Paris: Alcan, 1912. &vo. Pp. 647). 

This article gives ample evidence of his interest in pedagogy. Especially worthy 
of notice is the close relationship which he thought existed between the educator and the 
sociologist. Howéver, his pedagogical studies are not numercus, and deal only with 
educationual questions in the most general way: the nature end rôle of the educator 
and the object and method of pedagogy. 

His ideas on education are to be found in Buisson’s Noumau Dictionnaire, under , 
headings “Education” and “Pedagogy,” also in the opening lectures published by 
La Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale and La Revue Bleue. : 
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for itself a certain ideal of man. This ideal determines the goal 
of their education. ‘‘Education is the means by which each society’ 
prepares in the hearts of its children the essential conditions for its 
own existence.” Thus, “each type of people has.an education of 
its own, which is capable of explaining this type to the same degree 
as its moral, religious and political organisation.” 

Ccnsequently the observation ot facts leads to the following 
definition: 


Education is the action exercised by the adult generations upon those who 
are not yet ripe for social life. It has for its objec: the provoking and develop- 
ing of a certain number of physical, moral and intellectual states in the child, 
which both the political society taken as a whole and the special milieu to which 
he is destined demand of him. More briefly, Education is a socialization of 
the younger generation. 


But why is it necessarily thus? It is 


because in each of us, one may say, there are two beings, which, although insepa- 
rable except by abstraction, are none the less distinct. One is made up of all 
the mental states which relate to ourselves and the events of our own personal 
life: this is what may be called the individual being. The other is a system 
of ideas, feelings and habits which express in us not our own personality, but the 
group or different groups of which we form a part; such are religious beliefs, 
moral beliefs and practices, national and vocational traditions, and collective 
opinions of all kinds. Their entirety forms the social being. To form this being 
in each one of us is the end of education. 


It is through co-operation and social tradition that man has made 
himself man; morals, languages, religions, sciences are collective 
work, social things. Now it is through morality that man forms in 
himself a will which rises above desire; it is language that raises 
him above mere sensation; it is in religions first, then in sciences, 
that the cardinal notions, of which the truly human intelligence is 
made, elaborate themselves. 


This social being is not ready made in the primitive constitution of man. 
Society itself, as it was formed and consolidated, drew out of its own constitu- 
tion these great moral forces. The child, on entering life, brings only his indi- 
vidual. nature. With each new generation then society finds itself in the 
presence of a practically blank table upon which it is necessary to build anew. 
To this egoistic and non-social being just born it is necessary to superadd, by 
the most rapid means possible, another, capable of leading a moral and social 
' life. This is the work of education. 
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_ Heredity transmits the instinctive mechanisms which assure organic 
life, and in the animal a fairly simple social life. Butit is not suffi- 
cient to transmit the aptitudas which man’s social life implies, apti- 
tudes too complex to be able to “materialize themselves under the 
form of organic predispositions.” The transmission of the specific 
attributes which distinguish man is accomplished by a means which 
is social, as they are social: this'is education. 

For a mind accustomed to look at things from this bias, this 
sociological conception of nature and of the rôle of education imposes 
itself with the force of evidence. Durkheim calls it a fundamental 
axiom. Let us say, more accurately, a truth of experience. We 
see clearly, when we think as a historian, that education in Sparta 
is the Lacedemonian civilization forming Spartans for the Lace- 
demonian city; that Athenian education, in the age of Pericles, is 
the Athenian civilization forming men according to the ideal type - 
- of man such as Athens conceived him at that epoch, for the Athenian 
city and, at the same time, for humanity, such as Athens represented 
it to herself. It suffices us to anticipate the future in order to under- 
stand that historians may see as clearly how French education, in 
the twentieth century, even.in its boldest idealistic and humanitarian 
tentatives is a product of French civilization, and consists in trans- 
mitting it; in short, in forming men who conform to the ideal type 
of man which this civilization implies, and in forming them for 
France and for humanity, such as France represents it to herself. 

However, this obvious truth has not been generally recognized, 
especially in the course of the last centuries. Philosophers and 
pedagogues are agreed in seeing in education a thing evidently 
individual. Durkheim writes: “For Kant as for Mill, for Herbart 
as for Spencer, education has as its object above all the realization 
_ in each individual of the constitutive attributes of human kind in - 
general, carried to their highest degree of possible development.” 
But this agreement does not presume a truth. For we know that 
classical philosophy has almost always forgotten to consider the 
real man of a period and country, the only one capable of being 
observed, while speculating upon universal human nature, the 
arbitrary product of an abstraction made, without method, on a 
very limited number of human samples. . It is generally admitted 
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today that its abstract ice ree warped, in a large measure, 
the political speculation of the eighteenth century, for instance: 
Being individualistic to excess, too detached from history, it often 
legislates for the conventional man, independently of any social 
group. The progress that political sciences made in the nineteenth 
century, under the influence of history and philosophies inspired 
by history, progress toward which all the moral sciences were 
directed at the end of the century, must now be accomplished by the 
philosophy of education in its turn. 
Education is a social thing; that is to say, it brings the child into 
contact with a definite society and not with society im genera. If 
this proposition be true, it does not merely require speculative 
reflection on education, it must make its influence felt upon the - 
educational activity itself. In fact, this influence is unquestionable. 
In practice it is often questioned. Let us examine some of the pro- 
tests raised when our proposition is stated. Let me take, to begin 
with, what I will call the universalist or Humanist protest. Soci- 
ology is charged with encouraging a narrow nationalism, nay, 
. indeed, with immolating the interests of humanity for those of the 
state; even more than that, for the interests of a political régime. 
In the course of the war Germanic education was often contrasted 
with Latin education; the former purely national and subordinated 
to the benefit of the state, the latter, liberal and human. It has 
been said that undoubtedly education rears the child for its 
country, but also for humanitv. In short,.in various ways, an 
antagonism is being set up between these terms: social education 
and human education, society and humanity. Now Durkheim’s 
mind soars far above objections of this kind. For that thought 
does not express the personal tendencies of our author, the spontane- 
ous bent which he might have as an educator to make national ends — 
prevail over human ends. To say that education is a social thing is 
not to draw up an educational program; itis to state a fact. Durk- 
heim holds this fact as true everywhere, whatever tendency obtains 
here or there. Cosmopolitanism is no less social than nationalism. 
There are civilizations which urge the educator to place his own 
country above everything; others which urge him to subordinate 
. national ends to human ends or, better: still, to harmonize them. 
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The universalist ideal is bound to a synthetic civilization which tends 
to combine all the others. Moreover, in the contemporaneous 
world, each nation has its cosmopolitanism, its own Humanism in 
which its genius can be recognized. ‘What is, in fact, for us, 
Frenchmen of the twentieth century, the relative value of duties 
toward humanity and of ducies toward our country, how may they 
some into conflict, and how may they be conciliated? Noble and 
arduous questions which, in defining education as he has defined it, 
the sociologist cannot resolve to the advantage of the nationalism. 
When he enters upon these problems he will have a free hand. 
To recognize the social character which actually appertains to 
education in no way prejudices the manner in which the moral 
forces will be analyzed whica urge educators in divers and opposed 
directions. i 

I shall make the same reply to the objections of the individualist. 
Durkheim defines educatior as a socialization of the child. But 
then, some say, what is to become of the value of the human person; 
of the personal initiative, responsibility, and perfecting of the 
individual? We are so accustomed to oppose society to the indi- 
vidual that every doctrine which makes frequent usage of the 
word society seems to sacrifice the individual. Here, again, we 
are mistaken. If ever a men was an individual, a personality in 
all that the term implies of creative originality and of resistance to 
collective impulses, it was Durkheim. And his moral doctrine fits 
so well his own character that in giving to his doctrine the name 
“Individualism” one would not be using a paradox. His first 
work, The Division of Social Labour, envisages a whole philosophy 
of history, in which the genasis, the differentiation, the freeing of 
the individual appear as the dominating traits of the progress of 
civilization, the exaltation of the human person as its réal end. 
And this philosophy of history culminates in this moral rule: Have 
individuality, be a person. How then could such a doctrine see in 
education I know not what process of “‘depersonalization”? If 
forming a person is now the end of education, and if to educate is to 
socialize, let us then conclude that, according to Durkheim, it is 
possible, in socializing, to individualize. We are not playing with 
words. Such is really his thought. We may discuss the manner 
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in which he conceives the education oi individuality. But his 
definition of education is that of a thinker who, not for one moment, 
overlooks or underestimates the rôle or the value of the individual. 
I shall even point out to the sociologists that it is in his analysis oi 
education that they will more clearly see the depth of Durkheim’s 
thought on’ the relations of society and the individual, and on the 
rôle of highly gifted individuals in social progress. 

For, in the-name of the ideal, it happens scmetimes that we 
resist Durkheim’s realism. He is reproached with humiliating 
reason and discouraging effort, as if he made himself systematically 
the apologist of what is and remained indifferent to what ought to . 
be. In order to understand how, on the contrary, this sociological 
realism seems to him capable of directing action, let us see how he 
understood pedagogy. 


If 


The whole teaching of Durkheim responds to a deep need of his 
mind, which is the essential demand of the scientific mind itseli. 
Durkheim felt a genuine repulsion for all arbitrary constructions, 
for programs of action which represented only the tendencies of 
their author. Reflection on a given fact, on an observable reality, 
on what he names a thing (chose) was necessary to him. To 
consider social facts as things, such is the first rule of his method. 
When he spoke on moral subjects he first presented facts, things, 
and even his gestures and his expression demonstrated that, though 
these things were spiritual and not material, he was not satisfied to 
analyze concepts, but that he grasped, taught, and handled realities. 
Education is a thing, or, in other words, a fact. In truth, in all 
societies educative events transpire, education is being given. 
In France, in the twentieth century, educators educate and children 
are educated in compliance with traditions and habits, rules explicit 
or implied, under the influence of collective ideas and sentiments, 
in definitely established institutions with the use of suitable equip- 
ment. All this can be described, analyzed, explained. The notion 
of the science of education is, therefore, perfectly clear. Its only 
réle is to understand what is. It does not confound itself either 
with the effective activity of the educator, or even with pedagogy 
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which seeks to direct this activity. Education is its object, which 
is not to say that it tends to the same ends as education, but that, 
on the contrary, it implies it since it observes it. 

Durkheim in no way denies that this science is, to a large 
extent, of a psychological order. Psvchology alone, supported by 
biology, enlarged by pathology, makes possible the comprehension 
of why the human child has need of education; in what manner he 
differs from the adult; how his senses, his memory, his faculties of 
association and attention, his imagination, his abstract thought, his 
language, his feelings, his character, his will are formed and evolve. 
The psychology of the child, linked with that of the adult man; 
completed, let us add, by the psychology of the educator himself; 
such is one of the means by which science is enabled to approach the 
study of education. This idea is universally accepted; it is useless 
to dwell upon it. 

Psychology, however, is but one of the two means of possible 
access. He who follows it exclusively runs the risk of considering 
the fact of education under only one of its two aspects. For psy- 
chology is obviously incompetent when the question under con- 
sideration becomes no longer merely what the child who is to 
receive education is, or what are its powers of assimilation and 
reaction, but also what is the nature of the civilization itself that 
the education transmits and of the equipments that it employs to 
transmit it. France of the twentieth century has four grades of 
instruction: primary, secondary, higher, and technical, whose rela- 
tions to one another are not at all what they are in Germany, in 
England, or in the United States. Her secondary instruction is 
based upon French; the classics, moderh languages, history, and 
science. Toward the year 1600 it was based almost exclusively 
upon Latin and Greek; in the Middle Ages upon dialectics. Our 
system of instruction includes a share of the intuitive and experi- 
mental method, that of the United States a still larger one; the. 
Humanist and medieval education was almost exclusively bookish. 
Therefore it is clear that scholastic institutions, discipline, and 
methods are social facts. The book itself is a social. fact; the 
veneration and decline of the same depend upon social causes. 

The physical, moral, and intellectual education given by a 
society at a given moment of its history is manifestly the province 
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of sociology. In order to study education scientifically as a fact 
given to observation, sociology must collaborate. with psychology. 
Under one of its two aspects, the science of education is a sociological 
science. It is from this aspect that Durkheim approached it. 

Meanwhile he was opening another way, urged by the inner 
logic of his own thought, precursor and not imitator of doctrines in 
high favor today, and which his own doctrine excels in clearness and 
fecundity. Germany has created the term “Socialpadogogik,”’ 
the United States the term “educational sociology,’ which un- 
doubtedly mark the same tendency. But by these words things 
quite distinct are often confused. For instance, on the one hand, 
a more or less indefinite orientation toward the sociological study 
of education, such as Durkheim conceives it, and, cn the other hand, 
a system of education which occupies itself more especially in pre- 
paring men for social life, in forming the citizen: ‘‘staatsbiirgerliche 
Erziehung,” as Kerschensteiner calls it. The American idea of 
sociology is applied, in a somewhat confused sense, to the sociological 
study of education and at the same time to the introduction of the 
subject-matter of sociology into the classes. The science of educa- 
tion, as defined by Durkheim, is sociological in a much clearer accep- 
tation of the term. l 

As to what he means by pedagogy, it is neither the educative 
activity itself, nor the speculative science of education. It is the 
systematic reaction of the second upon the first, the work of thought, 
seeking in the results of psychology and sociology principles for the 
direction or for the reform of education. Thus conceived, pedagogy. 
can be idealistic without becoming utopian. 

Durkheim not only does not deny that a good many famous 
pedagogues have yielded to a systematic spirit, assigned to educa- 
tion an aim either inaccessible or arbitrarily chosen, proposed arti- 
ficial processes, but he warns, more emphatically than anyone else, 
against following their example. Here sociology is fighting an 
enemy with which it is habitually faced. In all spheres, morals, 
politics, even in political economy, the scientific study of institu- 
tions has been preceded by a philosophy essentially artificial, and 
which attempted to formulate codes in order to assure the maximum 
of happiness to individuals and to peoples without first taking cog- 
nizance of their conditions of existence. Nothing is more contrary to 
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the intellectual habits of the sociologist than to make a clean sweep 
of the education that is actually being given and to say: “‘ This is how 
you must bring up the child.” Types of schools, curricula, methcds, 
traditions, habits, tendencies, ideas, ideals of the teachers—these 
are all facts by which, far from first pretending to change them, 
' sociology seeks to discover why they are what they are. If French 
education is largely traditional, little inclined to run to technical 
forms of concerted methods, if it gives great credit to the intuitive, 
tactful, initiative faculties of the teachers, if it respects the free 
evolution of the child, if even it is the result, for the greater part, 
not of the systematic action of the teacrers but of the diffuse and 
involuntary action of environment, that is a fact which has its causes 
in, and responds ta, in'a summary way, the conditions of existence 
in French society. Therefore, pedagogy inspired by sociology does 
not run the risk of making itself the apologist of a venturesome sys- 
tem, or the adviser of a mechanization of the child, which would 
thwart its spontaneous development. ‘Thus become invalid the 
objections of eminent thinkers who persist in opposing education 
` to pedagogy, as if reflection upon the acticn one exerts were neces- 
sarily condemning one’s self to warping that action. 

But this is not saying that scientific reflection is practically 
sterile, and that realism is the fact of a conservative spirit which 
accepts indolently all thet is. To know in order to see and to 
. provide for was Auguste Comte’s comprehension of positive science. 
‘In fact, the better one knows the nature o? things the more chance 
one has of using them efficaciously. The educator is compelled 
to manipulate the child’s attention. No one will maintain that the 
less he knows it the better he will guideit. Therefore, psychological 
science admits of practical applications, of which pedagogy forms 
the rules of education. In the same manner the sociological 
science of education may admit of practicel applications. In what 
consists the secularization of morality? What are its causes? 
Whence comes the resistance it arouses? What difficulties has 
moral education to overccme when it dissociates itself from religious 
education? Obviously a social problem, and a problem of today for 
contemporary societies: how to declaim that its disinterested study 
may lead to the formulation of pedagogical rules from which the 
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French teacher of the twentieth century may draw inspiration for 
his educational practice. Social crises, social conflicts have causes; 
‘which does not mean that it is forbidden to seek outlets and remedies 
for them. Institutions are neither entirely plastic nor entirely 
refractory to any deliberate modification. To fit them prudently 
to their respective rôle, to adapt the one to the other and each one 
of them to the civilization in which they are incorporated: therein 
lies a fine field of action for rational policy, and if it is a question of 
educational institutions, for a rational pedagogy, neither conserva- 
tive nor revolutionary, and efficacious within the limits in which the 
deliberate action of man can be efficacious. 

Thus realism and idealism can be conciliated. Ideals are 
realities. For instance; contemporary France has an intellectual 
ideal; she conceives an ideal type of intelligence which she puts 
‘before the child. But this ideal is complex and confused. The 
publicists who pretend to express it each show, as a rule, only one 
of its sides, one of its elements, elements of origin, of age, and, if I 
may say so, of divers directions, some firmly upholding certain 
social tendencies, others tendencies different and opposed. It is 
not impossible to treat this complex ideal as a thing, that is to say, 
of analyzing the component parts, of determining their genesis, 
their causes, and the needs to which they correspond. But this 
study, at first quite disinterested, is the best preperation for choice 
which a rational will can propose to make between various conceiv- 
able curricula and between the rules to be followed for the applica- 
tion of a chosen program. I could repeat the same thing, mutatis 
mutandis, concerning moral education and questions of detail as 
well as about the most general problems. Briefly, public opinion, 
administration, the legislator, parents, teachers have, at every 
moment, to choose whether it is a question of a total reformation . 
of institutions or of making them function day by day. At the 
present they are dealing with a resistant material which does not 
permit of arbitrary manipulation: social environment, institutions, 
habits, traditions, collective tendencies. Pedagogy, as far as it 
depends upon sociology, is the rational preparation for these choices. 

Durkheim attached the highest importance, not only as a scholar, 
but as a citizen, to this rationalistic conception of action. Hostile 
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to reformistic agitation, which disturbs without bettering, and 
above all to negative reforms which destroy without replacing, he 
had, notwithstanding, the sense and taste of action. But in order 
that the action might be fruitful, for him it had to deal with what 
is possible, limited, deferred, determined by the social conditions 
in which it exerted itself. His pedagogical teaching, being addressed 
to educators, has always a character immediately practical. En- 
grossed by his other works, he had no time tc apply himself to purely 
speculative investigations upon education. In the lectures concern- 
ing which I am about to speak, the subjects are approached according 
to the scientific method I have just defined. But the choice ož sub- 
jects is directed by the practical difficulties which the public educator 
in contemporaneous France encounters, and it is to pedagogical 
conclusions that the teacker comes. 


M 


Durkheim has left a completely written manuscript of a course 
of lectures in eighteen lessons on l’Edscation Morale a l Ecole 
Primaire. Here is the general plan of it. The first lesson is an 
introduction on secular ethics. Durkheim defines in it the moral 
task which, In contemporary France, rests with the teacher. For 
him it is a question of imparting a moral education secular and 
. rationalistic. This secularization of morality is ordered by the 
whole of historical development. “But it is difficult. Religion and © 
morality have been, in the history of civilization, so intimately 
united that their necessary dissociation could not be an easy 
operation. If we are cortent: with emptying morality of all reli- 
gious contents, we mutilate it. For, in its way, religion expresses, 
in a symbolic language, true things. We must not allow these truths 
to be lost with the symbols we eliminate; w2 must find them again 
by transposing them to the plan of secular thought. The rationalistic 
systems, and above all the non-metaphysicel systems have generally 
presented an oversimplified picture of morality. In becoming 
sociological, moral analysis can give a rational basis, which is 
neither religious nor metaphysical, to a morality as complex, richer 
even, in certain respects, than is treditional, religious morality, and 
which can be traced back to the sources from whence spring the most 
energetic moral forces. 
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The lessons which follow can be grouped into two quite distinct 
parts, and this plan illustrates what we have said of the contribu- 
tion brought, respectively, to pedagogy by sociology on the one side 
and by psychology on the other. The first part studies morality 
in itself; that is to say, the moral civilization which education 
transmits to the child: it is the sociological analysis. The second 
studies the nature of the child who is to assimilate this morality; 
here psychology plays the most important rôle. 

The eight lessons that Durkheim has devoted to the analysis 
of morality are, of all his work on the subject, what he has left 
most completely finished; for death interrupted him as he was 
preparing for publication the Prolegomena of his Morale. They 
may be compared to the pages published in Le Bulletin de la Société 
francaise de Philosophie, on “La détermination du fait moral.” 
He does not there deal with the various duties, but with the general 
character of morality. With him it is the equivalent of what 
philosophers call “theoretical morals.” But the method he uses 
opens the subject anew. 

It is easily conceived how sociology is capable of studying the 
family, state, property, and contract. But when virtue and duty 
are at stake it seems that we have to deal with concepts and not 
with institutions, and that here, for want of applicable observation, 
a method of abstract analysis imposes itself, This is the side from 
which Durkheim approaches his subject. Moral education has, 
without doubt, the rôle of initiating the child into various duties 
and of stirring up in him particular virtues, taken one by one. But 
it also has the rôle of developing in him the general aptitude for 
morality, the fundamental disposition which is at the root of moral 
life, to create in him a moral agent ready for initiative, which i is the 
condition of progress. 

What are, in fact, in contemporary French society, the sees 
of the moral temperament, the realization of which is the aim toward 
which general moral education should tend? We can describe 
these elements, understand their rôle and their nature, and it is, 
after all, this description which forms the contents of so-called theo- 
retic ethics. Each philosopher, in his own manner, defines these 
fundamental elements, but he builds rather than describes. We can 
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do the same work over azain by taking for object, not our own per- 
sonal ideal, but the ideal which is in fact that of our own civilization. 
Thus the study of moral education allows us to discern in the facts 
the realities to which correspond the deeply abstract concepts which 
the philosophers handled. In education the science of movals is 
able to observe what morality, in its more general character, is, 
‘because it sees it at the moment when it transmits itself, at the 
moment, therefore; when it distinguishes itself more sharply from 
individual consciences, in the complexity of which it is habitually 
enveloped. 

Durkheim. reduces to three these fundamental elements of our 
morality. They are the spirit of discipline, of self-denial, and of 
autonomy. ‘The spirit of discipiine consists in both the sense and. 
taste for regularity, the sense and taste for the limitation of desire, 
the respect of the rule which imposes on the individual the inhibition 
of impulse and effort. Why does social life demand regularity, 
limitation, and effort? And how does the individual, in accepting 
these painful demands, find eventually tne conditions of his own 
happiness? To answer these questions is to say what is the func- 
tion of discipline. How is society apt to impose discipline, and more 
particularly to awaken in the individual the sentiment of respect 
due to the authority of a categorical imperative which appears as 
transcendent? To answer this question is to treat the nature of 
discipline and its rational basis. Finally, why can and must the 
rule be conceived as indedendent from all religious and even mefta- 
physical symbolism? In what does this secularization of dis- 
cipline modify the content itself of the idez of discipline; what does 
it demand and what does it permit? Here we no longer link the 
nature and function of discipline to the conditions of civilization as a 
whole, but to those particular conditions of existence of the civiliza- 
tion in which we live. And we are investigating whether our 
French spirit of discipline is really what it ought to be, if it is not 
pathologically weakened; and how education, while respecting its 
particular character, can improve our national morality. © 

A corresponding analysis applies itself to the spirit of self-denial. 
What isit? What can its use be, from the point of view of society, 
as from the point of view of the individual? What are the ends 
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to which, we, the French of the twentieth anny, should devote 
ourselves? What is the hierarchy of those ends; whence do they 
come and how may their partial antagonism be conciliated? The 
same question arises concerning the spirit of autonomy. The 
analysis of this last element is particularly fruitful, for it here deals 
with one of the most recent traits of morality, with the most char- 
acteristic traits of the rational and secular morality of our demo- 
cratic societies. 

We cannot enter into the details of this analysis. What pre- 
-cedes is sufficient to point out one of the principal superiorities of 
the method followed by Durkheim. He succeeded in showing all 
the complexity, all the richness of moral life; richness which springs 
from opposition and which can never be but partially blended into 
a harmonious synthesis; richness which no individual, however 
great he may be, can ever aspire to attain within himself, to its 
highest degree of development; that is, realize in his own person the 
entirety of morality. Durkheim himself was, first of all, a man of 
discipline and will as Kant had been. It is the Kantian aspect of 
_ morality which he sees first and the more clearly. Sometimes we 
have iried to make of compulsion the only action which, according 
to him, society exercises upon the individual. His real doctrine is 
infinitely more comprehensive, and I do not know of any moral 
philosophy which is so to the same degree. He has shown, for 
instance, that the moral forces which constrain and even coerce the 
animal nature of man exert also upon man an attraction, a seduc- 
tion; and that it is to these two aspects of the moral fact that the 
two notions of right and duty respond. He has shown also that 
toward these two poles two distinct moral activities are directed, 
neither of which is foreign to the rightly constituted moral agent, 
but which, according as one or the other is prevalent, divide moral 
agents into two different types, the man of sentiment, of enthusiasm, 
in whom dominates the aptitude to yield, anc the man of wi, 
= colder and sterner, in whom dominates the sense of rule. Eudemon- 
ism, hedonism have themselves their place in moral life. There 
must be Epicureans, Durkheim once said. Thus incongruities and 
even contradictions blend together in the wealth of moral civiliza- 
tion; wealth that, as a rule, the abstract analysis of philosophers 
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tries-to impoverish, because it wants, for instance, to deduce the 
idea of good from that of duty, to conciliate the concepts of obliga- 
- tion and autonomy, arid thus to reduce to the logical play of certain 
simple ideas an extremely complicated reality. 

_ The nine lessons forming the second part of the course attack 
the strictly pedagogic problem. We have just numbered and 
defined the elements of the morality which we shall have to form 
in the child. How will the child’s nature lend itself to receive it; 
‘what resources, what springs, but also what obstacles does the edu- 
cator find init? The titles of the lessons are sufficient to indicate 
the movement of the thought: first, the discipline and psychology 

of the child, school discipline, school penalties and rewards; then, 
altruism in the child, and the influence of the school environment 
upon the formation of the social sense; finally, the general influence 
‘of the teaching of sciences, literature, history, even of morals, as 
well as of aesthetic culture upon the formation of the spirit of 
autonomy. 

IV 

With autonomy we pass from moral education to the teaching 
of morals. Autonomy is the attitude of a will that accepts rule 
because it recognizes it as being rationally founded. It supposes 
the free but methodical application of intelligence to the examination 
of the rules which the child receives at first ready-made from the 
society in which he grows up, but which, far from accepting them 
passively, he must learn little by little to vivify, conciliate, and 
purify from their decayed elements, to reorm in order to adapt 
them to the changing conditions of existence of the society of which 
he becomes an active member. “It is science that confers auton- 
omy,” says Durkheim. It alone teaches how to recognize what 
is inherent in the nature of things, physical nature, but also moral 
nature; what is unavoidable, what is modifiable, what is normal, 
what therefore are the limits of efficacious action in improving 
nature, both physical and moral. All teaching, that of the cos- 
mological sciences but especially that of man himself, by means of 
history and sociology, has zrom this point of view a moral destina- 
tion. Thusacomplete moral education today demands the teaching 
of morals, two things between which Durkkeim makes a clear dis- 
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tinction although the second serves to complete the first. To 
him it seems indispensable that, even in the primary school, the 
master should teach the child what are the societies in which he 
is destined to live—the family, the guild, the naticn, the Society of 
Nations, the community o\civilization which tends to incorporate 
the whole of humanity; how they are formed and transformed; 
what action they exercise upon the individual, and what rôle he 
plays in them. We possess only the rough outlines or plans of 
lessons of the course that he gave several times on “The Teaching 
of Morals in the Primary School.” There Durkheim shows the 
primary teacher how it is possible to interpret and make accessible 
to the intelligence of the child the results of what he called the 
“Physiology of Right and Morals.” It is the popularization of the 
science of morals, to which he has, elsewhere, devoted the greater 
part of his work’ and lectures. _ 
y 

“Trtellectual Education in the Primary School” is the subject 
of a course completely written out, parallel to that which treats of 
moral education, and constructed somewhat on the same plan. 
Durkheim was less satisfied with it; he felt a diffculty in giving the 
final touch to his work. The fact is that the intellectual ideal of 
our democracy is less clearly defined than its moral ideal; the 
scientific study of it has had less preparation; the matter is more 
recent. 

Here again are two courses of diverging tendencies: one con- 
siders the end in view, the other the means to be employed; the 
first demands that sociology define the intellectual type that our 
society attempts to realize, the other asks of logic and psychology 
what contribution each discipline furnishes, what resources, what 
provinces, what resistances the mind of the child offers to the 
educator who is seeking to realize this type. I skall pass over the 
purely psychological lessons and point out. only those which treat 
of attention. They testify to what Durkheim could do when he 
applied himself to psychology. _ | 

In order to assign a definite end to primary intellectual educa- 
tion, Durkheim studies the origins of primary teaching and inquires 
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how it’became conscious of its own nature and rôle. It developed 
later than secondary education, and defined itself, in some measure, 
-~ by opposition toit. Itis in the idea of two ofits principal initiators, 
Comenius and Pestalozzi, that Durkheim tries to seize his ideal in 
the making. Both sought to find how teaching might be encyclo- 
_ pedic and elementary, at the same time how to give an idea of the 
whole and form’ a just and well-poised mind; that is to say, capable 
‘of apprehending reality in its entirety without overlooking any 
essential element; but also how ‘to address itself to all children 
without exception, the greater number of whom would have to 
content’ themselves with summary notions, easily and quickly 
assimilated. By his critical interpretation of the tentatives of 
- Comenius and Pestalozzi, Durkheim elaborates his comprehension 
of the ideal to be realized. Like morality, the intellectuality of 
the contemporary Frenchman demands the constitution in the 
mind of a certain number of fundamental aptitudes. Durkheim 
calls them categories, parent notions, centers of intelligibility, which 
are the skeleton and tools of logical thought. Understand by | 
categories not only the most abstract forms of thought, the notion 
of cause or the notion of substance, but the ideas, richer in content, 
which are valid for our interpretation of the real, our present 
interpretation: our idea of life, our idea of the physical world, our 
idea of man, for instance. It is not evident that these categories 
‘are innate in the human mind. They havea history, they have been 
built up, little by little, in the course of the evolution of civilization, 
by the development of physical and moral sciences. A sound mind 
is a mind whose directing ideas, regulating the exercise of thought, 
are in harmony with the fundamental science, as they are at present 
constituted; thus armed this mind is able to exercise itself in truth 
such as we conceive it. Therefore, it is necessary to teach the child 
the elernents of the fundamental disciplines in order to show that 
grammar or history, for instance, co-operate also, and in the highest 
degree, in the formation of the understanding. 

In agreement with so many great pedagogues, Durkheim, there- 
fore, demands what is barbarously called formal culture: that the 
mind should be formed not filled. The chief value of knowledge 
lies not in the utility it procures. There is nothing less utilitarian 
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than this conception of education. But its formalism is original 
and distinctly opposed to that of Montaigne, to that of the Human- 
ists. The transmission from the master to the pupil, the assimila- 
tion bv the child of a matter, appears to him to be the condition of 
real intellectual formation. The reason is evident: The sociological 
analysis of the understanding is attended by pedagogical conse- 
quences. Memory, attention, the faculty of association are 
congenital dispositions in the child, which practice develops, in 
the field of individual experience alone, whatever be the object to 
which these faculties are applied. The directing ideas elaborated 
by our civilization are, on the contrary, collective ideas that must 
be transmitted to. the child, because he would not be capable of 
elaborating them by himself. We do not remake science by our 
own experience, for it is social and not individual: we learn it. 
Evidently it cannot be poured off from one mind into another as 
from one recipient to another. It is the recipient itself, that is to 
say, the intelligence, which we must model by and through science. 
But the directing ideas, although they be forms, are not trans- 
mittable empty. Auguste Comte has said that one cannot study 
logic-withaut science, the methods of sciences without their doctrine, 
or be initiated into their spirit without assimilating some of their 
results. Like him, Durkheim believes that we must learn things, 
gain knowledge, even apart from the value of knowledge, because 
knowledge is of necessity implied in the constitutive forms of the 
understanding. | 

In order to perceive all that Durkheim draws from these prin- 
- ciples, it would be necessary to go into the details of the second part 
of the course. He there studies the didactic order of some funda- 
mental teachings: mathematics and the categories of number and 
form; physics and the notion of reality; geography and the notion 
of historical duration and development. The enumeration is not 
complete. : Elsewhere Durkheim has treated of logical education 
through languages. He merely gives examples. The collabora- 
tion of specialists would be necessary in order to follow in detail all 
the didactic consequences of the principles laid down. 

Take, for instance, the notion of historical duration. History 
is the development in time of human societies. But this time infi- 
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nitely exceeds the duratiors known to the individual, and of which he 
has direct experience. History can hav2 no meaning for a mind that 
does not possess a certain representation of this historical duration. 
A sound mind is, therefore, one which possesses it. Now the child 
cannot construct for himself this representation, the elements of 
which are given him neither by sensation nor by individual memory. 
He must, therefore, be hetped to construct it. ‘In fact, this is one 
of the functions discharge1 by historical teaching. But it accom- 
plishes it, one might say unconsciously. It is remarkable that 
the master so rarely feels the inanitv of dates and the necessity of 
working systematically to give them a meaning. The child is 
taught, for instance, that the battle of Tolbiac took place in 496. 
How should the child attach any precis2 meaning to this date when 
‘the representation of even a near past is so difficult for him? Much 
work is necessary of which the steps might be as follows: give 
the idea of a century by adding one to another the duration of three 
or four generations; the dea of the Christian era, by explaining 
why the birth of Christ was chosen as the starting-point, and 
between the starting-point and the present period mark the dura- 
tion by concrete landmarks, such as bicgraphies of eminent person- 
ages, or symbolic events. Constitute thus a first canvas, the warp 
of which will be gradually tightened. Then make the child under- 
stand that the initial beginning of the era is conventional; that 
there are other eras, other histories than ours; that these eras 
themselves are suspended ża a duration to which human chronology 
can no longer be applied; that the first beginnings elude our com- 
prehension, and soon. How few of us recall having received from 
our history teachers lessons inspired by such principles! We have 
indeed acquired, in the course of time, the notions in question; 
it cannot be said that, without exception, they have been method- 
ically constituted. One ol the essential results of historical teach- 
ing is therefore obtained, more or less, without being clearly per- 
ceived or sought. Now the shortness of primary education renders 
it necessary to go straight -o the goal, if this education is to give its 
full efficacy. 

It may be said that, up to the present, grammatical and literary 
teaching is the only one wkich has been fully conscious of its logical 
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réle: it teaches in order to form; the knowledge which it transmits 
is voluntarily utilized for the constitution of the understanding. - 
In some measure, mathematical teaching assumes the same rôle. 
Here already, however, the educative function, creative of knowl- 
edge, 1s often lost sight of, and knowledge is valued for its own sake. 
Durkheim’s didactic is related to and renews that of Herbart. 
Put in its place, in the history of pedagogical doctrines, it seems to 
us to decide the conflict between formalism and its contrary, the 
opposition of knowledge and of culture; and it thus provides us 
with the principle which would render possible the solution: of 
difficuities in which our primary and secondary teaching is strug- 
gling, caught between encyclopedic aspirations and the just senti- 
ment of the dangers that they create. Each of the fundamental 
disciplines implies a latent philosophy, that is to say, a system of 
cardinal notions, which sum up the more general characters of things, 
as we conceive them, and command their interpretation. It is this 
philcsophy, fruit of the accumulated work of generations, which 
must be transmitted to the child, because it constitutes the frame- 
work of the intelligence. Philosophical and elementary are not 
terms which exclude each other. Quite the contrary; the most 
elementary teaching ought to be the most philosophical. But it 
goes without saying that what we here call philosophy must not be 
presented to the child under an abstract form. It should emerge 
from the most familiar teaching without ever being formulated. 
But in order thus to emerge it must first inspire that teaching. 


VI 


Intellectual elementary education is calculated for two types: 
primary education for the masses, secondary education for the élite. 
It is the education of the élite that raises in contemporary France 
the most embarrassing problems. For more than a century our 
secondary education has been going through a crisis, the issue of 
which is still uncertain. What is its nature exactly, and: what is 
its rôle? What causes have brought about this crisis, in what 
does it really consist, how can we foretell itsend? Itis to the treat- 
ment of these questions that Durkheim has devoted one of his 
standard courses on the “Evolution of the Rôle of Secondary 
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Education § in Tirane” : a course which he repeated several times, 
‘and of which -he has left two.complete copies. He undertook it at 
‘the request of the rector, M. Liard, of the Sorbonne, when the 
latter. wished to organize for the first time a pedagogical propae- 
deutic for the use of future teachers in secondary schools. It was 
- intended for: the. candidates for all the ‘‘agrégations,” scientific 
as well as literary} ‘and its aim, in Durkheim’s mind, was to awaken 


"in all ‘simultaneously : ‘the sentiment of a common task; an indis- 


l pensable sentiment, if divers disciplines are to co-operate in a teach-, 
_ ‘Ing which, like the spirit it forms, is to have its unity. Itis probable 
that. the future teachers of secondary education will themselves, 
one day, feel.the need of.methodical reflection, under the direction | 
of a master, upon the true nature and function of the institution 
that they have to maintain. And Durkheim’s course will then 
appear to be the surest guide for this reflection. Its author deemed 
that the investigations which he had undertaken, and the documen- 
tation which had served him as basis were insufficient on several 
points. Let it not be forgotten, before passing judgment on the 
work, that he devoted only one or two years to this vast subject. 
Such as it is, this course is an incomparable model of what educa- 
tional matters may gain by the application of the sociological 
method. It is the only fmished-example left by Durkheim of the 
historical analysis of a system of scholastic institutions. 
In order to determine what the present secondary instruction 
- of. France is, Durkheim studies how it was formed. The skeleton 
dates from the Middle Ages, which saw the birth of the universities, 
It was in the heart of the university, by the progressive entry into 
the colleges of instruction given at the Faculty of Arts, in differenti- 
ating itself from higher instruction, that secondary instruction came 
into being. Their affinities are thus explained: one is a preparation 
for the other. In the Middle Ages the definition of dialectics was 
the general propaedeutic, for the reason that dialectics was at that 
time the universal method: a formal teaching, a general culture, 
given by the aid of a very special discipline, it already possessed 
the characteristics which will be retained, all through its history, 
by secondary education. But if the skeleton was formed as early 
as the Middle Ages, educative discipline changed during the six- 
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teenth century. Logic was supplanted by the Greco Tatin humani- 
ties. Dating from the Renaissance, Humanism in France “was 
put into action mainly by the Jesuits. They-set their mark upon 
it; and, although their rivals, the Oratorians, Port-Royalists, and 
the University tempered their system, it is Humanism, as. the _ 
Jesuit understood it, which has been the. education, par excellence, ` 
of the French classical spirit. In. no European. society - -has the 
influence of Humanism been so exclusive? ;our ‘national. spirit, by. 
some of its dominating characters, is expressed i in and, at the same. 
time, results from it, and has its qualities and defects. But from 
.the eighteenth century especially other tendencies manifested | 
themselves: pedagogy, so-called realistic, battered-down Human- . 
ism. It produced, in the beginning, doctrines which had no 
immediate action upon scholastic institutions. Then, later, with 
the central schools of the Convention, it created an entirely new 
scholastic system which was short lived. The nineteenth century 
brought into conflict the old system and the new without succeeding 
in eliminating either one or the other or in definitely conciliating 
them. And we are still seeking a way out of this conflict. History, 
in enabling us to understand it, gives us also the-means of resolv- 
ing it. | 
o VII 

In general, pedagogical instruction gives an important central 
place to the critical history of the doctrines of education. Durkheim 
 Tecognized the interest of this study and bestowed much time and. 
attention upon it. In the two courses on intellectual education, 
primary and secondary, a place is allotted to the history of doctrines; 
that of Comenius, among others, retains his. attention. He has 
left plans of lessons and notes on lectures which form a history of the 
principal pedagogical doctrines In France since the Renaissance. 
. The Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale published the plan of his 
lessons on Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Lastly, he wrote out, in its 
entirety, a whole year’s course on Pestalozzi and Herbart. Let us 
merely indicate the method which he followed. 

He first draws a distinction clearly between the history of the 
theories: of education and the history of education itself. Here 
a confusion often arises. Yet they are as distinct as the history of 
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political philosophy and the history of political institutions. It 
would be well if our educators had a better knowledge of the history 
of our scholastic institutions and did not, as often happens, think 
they discern it through Rousseau and Montaigne. 

Then Durkheim treats doctrines mainly as facts, and it is the 
education of the historical spirit that he purposes to pursue in study- 
ing them. It is in quite a different manner that these are generally 
approached. ‘Take the books of Gabriel Compayré, standard books 
on the history of pedagogy, familiar to all our primary teachers. 
In spite of their name, they are not, properly speaking, histories. 
Their merits are beyond dispute; they are helpful. But, unhappily, 
they recall a certain conception of the history of philosophy, fortu- 
nately fallen into disuse. It seems that tHe great pedagogues, 
Rabelais, Montaigne, Rollin, Rousseau, appear there as the col- 
laborators of the theorist who seeks therein to formulate the peda- 
` gogical doctrine. They seem to imply that there is an eternal 
pedagogical truth, universally available, of which they propose 
approximations. In their doctrines we seek to separate the tares 
from the wheat, to retain the precepts actually utilizable for the ~ 
masters, to reject their paradoxes and their errors. They attach 
more importance to dogmatic criticism than to history; to praise ` 
or blame than to the explanation cf ideas. The intellectual residue 
and profit are somewhat slender. Itis not by the dialectic contrast- 
ing of the theories of the past, full of confused intuitions rather than 
scientifically constructed, zhat we may chance to elaborate a doc- 
trine sound and practical:y fecund. It commonly happens that 
second-rate pedagogues, eclectic, moderate, and rather insipidly 
rational, support this criticism much better than minds of the first 
order. The wisdom of & Rollin contrasts favorably with the 
extravagances of a Rousseau. Were pedagogy a science, its history 
would show this strange characteristic: that genius would, in. 
general, have led it into error = mediocrity have maintained it in 
the path of truth. - l 

Undoubtedly Durkheim understands that it is possible to 
endeavor, by a critical discassion, to extricate the elements of truth 
contained in any doctrine. He has even given a formula of this 
method in the Introduction which he wrote to the posthumous book _ 
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of Hamelin on Le Systéme de Descartes. What he there says of the 
history of philosophy applies equally to the history of pedagogy. 
And in his lesson on Emile, in his course on Pestalozzi and Herbart, 
he showed what he was able to deduce from a critical study of the 
doctrines. -He admired the great initiators in spite of their illusions. 
Even in the errors with which they: aréso easily reproached he felt 
the force of their thought; he believed their intuitions to be fecund 
—to such a degree, that amazed by what he discovered in Rousseau 
and Pestalozzi, he, at times, wondered if these precursors had really 
thought, in a confused manner, all that he attributed to them. 
- Durkheim demands above all of doctrines, whatever be their 
_ dogmetic value, that they reveal the social forces that animate a 
system of education or that work to modify it. The history of 
pedagogy is not the history of education, for theorists do not express 
exactly what happens in fact, nor do they announce exactly what 
‘will be realized infact. But ideas are also facts, and when they have 
drawn attention to themselves, social facts. The prodigious success 
of Emile had other causes than the genius of Jean-Jacques Rousseau; 
it exemplifies the confused but energetic tendencies of European 
«society in the eighteenth century. There are conservative peda- 
*gogues such as Jouvency Rollin who reflect the pedagogical ideal of 
the Jesuits or of the university of the seventeenth century. And 
above all, since great doctrines swarm in the hours of crises, there 
are revolutionary pedagogues who interpret collective things that it 
is essential for the observer to grasp, and that it is almost impossible 
to grasp directly——aspirations, ideals in process of formation, rebel- 
lious against worn-out institutions. Durkheim studied from this 
point of view, for instance, the pedagogical ideas cf the Renaissance, 
and discriminated better than had been done before him, between 
the two main currents which bear them along—one which runs 
through the work of Rabelais, and the other, altogether different, 
in spite of their partial blending, which runs through that of 
Erasmus. 
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As used in this paper, the term progress names the valuation aspect of the general- 
izations “the human process” and “conservation of compatibles.” The question is— 
What tool value has a, concept so derived for research (a) in historical aspects, (b) in 
contemporary aspects of social experience? An excursus reviews the methodological 
relations between the absolutistic, the utilitarian, and the functional forms of ethical 
judgment in general. The conclusion is that every relativistic scheme of evaluating 
experience must adopt some quasi-absolute conception of the process of which the 
experience in question is a function, and cur value-judgment must always be in the 
form: This is or is not “progress” because it does or does not promote “the human 
process.” Applications of the conclusion to specific social problems are indicated. 


A previous note’ has indicated the course of reasoning which 
arrives at the formula: The human process moves in cycles of con- 
servation of compatibles among wants, persons, and groups (with 


corresponding elimination of incompatibles) and it exhibits persistent = 


sublimation of the retained values. For brevity the formula may ` 
be reduced to the ‘approximate equivalent: The human process is 
the conservation of compatibles. | 

The formula may be amplified in this way: The human process 
consists of continuous eliminations of thwartings and inhibitions 
of wants by incompatible wants, and continuous realizations and 
re-enforcements by one another of wants which prove to be com- 
patible; continuous selection and sublimation of the wants them- 
selvés being incidental to the process. _ l 

The same generalization may be expressed in terms of person- 
ality thus: The human process is continuous eliminations of types 
of persons that prove to be incompatible (incapable of surviving 
together); incidentally, continuous eliminations of thwartings and 


«The Category ‘Human Process,’” American Journal of Sociology, XXVIII 
(September, 1922), 205. 
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inhibitions of one type by another which make their common 
survival impossible; continuous selections and sublimations of 
types of persons that prove to be compatible (capable of survival 
together) with accelerated assistance of one type by another in 
sublimating and realizing their compatible wants. 

We have no illusions about the essentially hypothetical chats 
acter of this generalization. It is a thesis to be tested by recon- 
sideration of all previously observed human experience, and by 
continued observation until no phase of experier.ce remains which 
cannot be reconciled with the formula, or until experience discredits 
the formula. We do not propose to use the generalization as an 
absclute from which to derive dogmas about other aspects of 
experience. On the contrary, we propose to carry out the concep- 
tion contained in the formula, so as to show its congruity with 
certain related conceptions, all of which may constitute elements 
of a self-consistent sociological philosophy. 

Back. of this procedure is conscious and unblushing acceptance 
of experience as a coherent reality. in the course of becoming a 
self-atirmatory whole. The cognitive task of social science is 
first to read all of the record of this reality which is accessible, so 
as to translate as much as possible of its coherence under its factual 


», aspects, and then so to interpret the record as to derive from it 


-all its contained implications of social value. 

In accordance with the note referred to, we start with this 
series of tentative readings from reality: first, experience reveals 
itself to us ds “‘the human process”; second, this human process 
reveals itself to us in one aspect as the conservation of compatibles 
and elimination of incompatibles; third, synthesis of this version 
of the content of reality and our antecedent acceptance of its ve- 
racity gives us the presumptions of value which correspond with the 
term “progress.” In other words, this continuous process is appar- 
ently a progressive process, a series of ‘changes which involve 
passage from some sort of less to some sort of more, apparently 
also from a less to a more not merely in quantity but in quality. 

The third proposition must be expanded. it is a part of our 
assumption that “the human process” is the nearest to an absolute 
which the human mind will ever grasp. Not our description of 
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“the human process”; not the content which we tentatively assign 
to it;: but the actuality, whatever thet may ultimately prove to 
be. For the human mind “the human process” is the final measure 
of all things. Speculation may venture at will with the super- 
human, but “the human process” is that quasi-absolute? which 
embraces everything positively knowable. From this antecedent 
in our theory the consequent follows tha= each and every incident, 
detail, factor in human experience must get its value-rating by 
reference to its meaning for “the human process” as the ultimate 
positive criterion, The category “progress” then is merely a way 
of referring to the concepts “the human process” and “the con- 
sabre of compatipies from the standpoint of valuation. That 

“progress” is our symool for whatever in our final interpreta- 
a appears to make for continuance of “the human process” or 
“conservation of compatibles.” 

Presupposing then, as our complex working hypothesis, that 
we subsume the entire range of conceivably knowable reality under 
the term “human experience”; presupposing also that we correctly 
apprehend the content of experience, in so far as its subject-matter 
is contained in people, as “the human precess”’; presupposing that 
“the human process” is to be accounted for most comprehen- 
sively as the conservation of compatibles and the elimination of 
incompatibles; presupposing further that this process essentially is, 
and that it is essentially composed of constructive and cumulative 
values to which we may appropriately apply the term “progress”; 
our problem at this point is: Of what use is the category “progress” 
so obtained as a tool of investigation in social science? 

Our tentative answer must first guard itself against the natural 
suspicion that we are reasoning in a circle. We are not deluding 
ourselves with the notion that by our hypothesis we have found 
either deductive or inductive proof of anything. We are rather 
arranging admittedly meager results of confessedly insufficient 
observation in form which further observation may either destroy 
or raise to the rank of an approximate induction. Viewed from 
different angles these preliminary findings may be expressed succes- 
sively in terms of fact, of method, of cortent, of outcome, and of 

` 1 To speak after the manner a: Herbert Spencer. 
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value. Considered successively under these. different aspects, the 
reality acquires an appearance of integration, and the different 
aspects seem to fit In with one another and to enhance the plausi- 
bility of the involved hypotheses: As we have intimated, we are 
now simply giving the name “progress” to the value aspect of one 
and the same generalization which we have previously called, in 
its content aspect, “the human process,” and in its outcome up to 
a certain stage of observation, “the conservation of compatibles.” 
So much in anticipation of quite plausible incredulity about our 
method. We return then to our problem: Of what use. is the 
category “progress” so obtained as a tool of investigation in social 
science? Our answer will apply, first, to all types of investigation 
which pivot upon knowledge of the past; second, to those types 
which aim at discovery of conduct values in present situations. 
Dealing then summarily with the former type of problems, we 
at once encounter appalling evidence of the impressionistic char-. - 
acter of our complex hypothesis, in so far as it purports to have been 
derived from interpretation of experience remote in time. Among 
sociological commonplaces taken for granted by every variety oi 
theorist is the presumption that there are certain phases in which 
group relations in any earlier period are in embryo essentially 
identical with the relations involved in co-ordinate later groups. 
Whatever their interpretation of group relations, whether material- 
istic or spiritualistic, sociologists at least are agreed (and we believe 
that social scientists in general are almost as nearly of one mind in 
this particular) that group relations proper, in distinction from the 
relations between people and physical nature, are in each and every 
case an interplay of influences to which some equivalent of the 
phrase “social forces” is applicable. That is, the persons concerned 
in the group situation are channels of the multiplicity of influences 
reacting upon one another to produce that condition of relative 
stability or instability which the given group at a given moment 
presents to our observation. In terms of our hypothesis, these 
. “social forces” are the elemental compatibles and incompatibles 
- urging for permanence in each social situation. Not merely the 
speculative character of our hypothesis, however, measured by 
demands of historical proof, is brought: into view by this considera- 
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tion.: The same consideration’ exposes the impotence of nearly all 
“history,” as it is now written, to’ satisfy scientific standards of 
proof as to any presumed social causation whatsoever in a quasi- 
ultimate sense. In short, through applicaticn of this test we become 
aware not merely that the accumulated findings of the historians 
‘are inadequate either to confirm or to contute our generalization, 

bit they are equally inadequate to test the validity of any general- 
ization which purports to account in even a formal way for human 
experience as an interplay of such social forces as have already 
been brought to light. In other words, history as we have it has 
not covered a sufficient range of evidence tc be a competent test of 
“the human process”: as cur hypothesis conceives it. This fact is 
in part a reflection of the antecedent fact taat the sociologists and 
` the historians have thus far lamentably failed to organize effective 
team work. The sociologists have not been able to convince the 
historians that the group categories which the former have worked 
out, up to and including the category “human process,”. are 
critical concepts of human experience. The historians have accord- 
ingly not assembled anc assorted evidence corresponding with those 
categories, nor with any other apparatus of categories applied 
consistently to the whole lateral dimensions of experience from 
_ period to period during historical time. As syntheses or digests of 
the historical work thus faz done, we have, then, only recapitulations 
of certain series of experiences in terms of semiconscious adherence 
to as many different ic not wholly distinct schemes of concepts. 
For example, Bayard Taylor (Germany), D2 Bonnechose (France), 
‘Gardiner (England), Cabot (Italy), Oman and Adam (Greece), 
Douglas (China), Asakawz (Japan), etc., etc., summarize the work 
of discoverers in their sev2ral fields, each in terms of units which 
seem most significant to his particular school of thinking, but with 
results that defy instructive generalization. Latest yet, to the 
scandal of the pundit caste, comes Mr. H. G. Wells with a survey 
that screams “twaddle” at all the savants. In a word, the his- 
torians have hardly approached the problem of reducing a aes 
to terms of common denominators within the “human process.” 

Historical literature does not yet contain a single instance of an 
attempt to interpret a national historical sequence on the scale 
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demanded, for example, by such. analyses of the interests contend- 
ing in states in general, and more specifically in the Austrian empire 
of his time, as Ratzenhofer presents in his Wesen und Zweck der 
Politik.t In substance, therefore, it is merely repetition of these 
- facts to say that the historians have not so recovered the past that 
it is largely available for constructive or destructive criticism of 
our order of generalization. TE 

For illustration we may use European experience in the episode 
of 1914. For working purposes the world had virtually passed 
final judgment upon the main factors concerned before their opera- 
tion in the open was a month old. This judgment will probably 
stand as a sufficient explanation, as explanations go, on the rough- 
and-ready level of practical politics. It is an explanation in terms 
of “ Wilhelm Strasse,” and “Ball Platz,” and ‘Quai d’Orsay,” and 
“Tsarkoe Selo,” and “Downing Street,” and “Quirinal,” and 
“Vatican,” and “Washington.” But on the other hand, even in 
the midst of the catastrophe, men who were ambitious to go to the 
bottom of things began to realize that these sententious symbols 
were not finalities but only temporary conveniences, algebraic 
signs for unknown quantities. Just what were the social forces 
which converged at either of the spots designated by the cryptic 
names, and in what ratios were the forces combined to make either 
of these spots a center of social explosion? By as much as society 
at large has become more self-conscious and more self-registering 
than ever before, the different kinds of evidence material to the- 
solution of the problem are more copious and more accessible than 
ever before. Probably no first-rate international experience has 
ever been relatively as well documented as the Great War. 
Nevertheless, by as much as the technique of the different divisions 
of social science has become more searching, the complexities of 
this problem will baffle social scientists indefinitely. 

This then is the point: In spite of the fact that relatively more 
evidence is available, and more especially trained social scientists 
are occupied with interpretation of it than in any parallel case in 
human experience, we are at present baffled by the problem: 
How was the disaster of ‘1914 possible? But human experience is 

Quoted by Small, General Sociology, PP. 252, 393- 
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composed of innumerable crises in some sort and degree analogous 
with that of 1914. Not a single one of them has been made to 
yield up such an account of itself as we mean today by a scientific 
explanation of a social experience. To assume a generalization of 
‘such explanations in anything but the most explicitly hypothetical - 
sense would be naive. Before the court of history, therefore, our ' 
hypothesis is no better and no worse off then any other hypothesis 
which purports to generalize historical causes and effects. In the 
present state of our knowledge, we may learn more about historical 
cause and effect from immediate observation of contemporary 
events, than the present resources of historical technique reveal in 
the way of clues either to previous or to current social causation. 

_ Since the historians have thus far failed to extract from experi- 
ence a single first-rate exhibit of the physical setting and of the 
psychological actors that constitute, from the sociological stand- 
point, the conditions and the dramatis personae of a single major 
scene in the human drama; since, in oter words, all the historical 
researches that have been pursued have not brought to light all 
the meaning terms in a single equation of the problem to be solved; 
it is obvious that, so far as final conclusians are in question, critical 
historians have in principle made only a negative advance over 
the philosophers of history. They have simply helped to clinch 
the conclusion that nothing can be proved by the methods of those 
speculators. “Social science in general is now engaged in the task 
of finding out whether methods and evidence are within human 
reach by means of which advance may be mede beyond speculation 
pure and simple, in deriving permanently applicable instruction 
from past and present human experience. Sociology cannot be 
held responsible for the absence of evidence and prcof where his- 
torians have been the official investigators. 

As a single illustration, the historians have thus far invented 
no technique for deciding when a given social incident is closed; 
when its accounts are finally balanced; when its total functionings 
within the human process may be evaluated. Conventional his- 
tory bids us think of epic movements in human experience as hav- 
ing beginnings and endings. Their page in the ledger may open 
and close with a more or less precisely indicated date—the ancient 
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monarchies; the Hebrew theocracy; Arabian, Egyptian, Greek 
culture; Roman civilization; the barbarian and the Mohammedan 
tidal waves; feudalism; the Holy. Roman Empire; the crusades; 
the Renaissance; the Reformation; the Counter-Reformation; the 
French Revolution. On the contrary, the nearest approximation 
which we can reach to a closing of the account with a past incident 
is a judgment that after a certain time evidence is lacking to prove 
that it is still a differentiating factor in current experience. The 
conclusion to which this fact leads is that our accounts with human 
experience must be in terms of functional values within the visible 
process, rather than in terms of absolute results. Our proposed 
criterion ‘‘conservation of compatibles” is conceived accordingly. ’ 
In every instance, according to our hypothesis, the compatibles are 
those factors which facilitate that phase of the “human process” 
which is in order at the given time. | 

On the other hand, each aspect of our hypothesis brings out 
every passage of human experience which does not stand in our 
minds as in utter isolation from other experience, into a perspective 
which at least stimulates more intense attention to its possible 
meaning. Suppose we take the Cain and Abel story as symbolical 
of historical movements in general. Whether we interpret that 
story as an authentic and literal case of a quarrel between two broth- 
ers, or as an echo of primitive hostility between the pastoral and 
the agricultural types of econcmy, it symbolizes what we have 
learned otherwise of types of wants, types of persons, possibly 
types of groups, asserting themselves spontaneously as absolute 
incompatibles. The time comes, however, when the supposed 
. necessity of absolute hostility between the farmer and shepherd 
types, between agriculture and grazing, disappears and people 
discover that these types are not only compatible but complemen- 
tary. ‘Therewith an economy of group relations is achieved which 
is a fragment of the content that has its place in our concept 
“progress.” 

All that we know about the course of civilization lends itself to 
this form of report. Only a minute portion, however, of the details 
which have been assembled under the name “history” can be 
plausibly composed into this rendering; and the reason is obvious. 
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‘Such details at present defy credible generalization just as the con- 
crete incidents in the devouring of one animal species by another 
would defy credible generalization, if we had only specifications 
comparable with those which furnish forth conventional human 
history. What “history” thus far has contributed, not to enter- 
tainment but to social science in a serious sense, is merely partial 
exhibits of more or less detached group situations or episodes, with 
speculations about relations between known and unknown factors 
in the same. In short, the historians’ typical “explanation” bears 
somewhat the samé relaticn to the sort of explanation which valid 
social science demands, that a newspaper rerorter’s oz a fire under- 
' writer’s or a police magistrate’s explanation of a given fire bears to 
the chemist’s interpretation of combustion. 

‘We turn then from the relations between our hypotheses and 
the study of history, as it is now pursued, with a single recapitula- 
tion, viz.: Our hypotheses emount evidently to a tool which at least 
. exposes the failure of conventional history to justify its pretensions 
as supreme expositor of human experience. 

To what purpose then may we apply our hypotheses as tools 
for investigation of contemporary social forces? In particular, how 
may we apply that term in our hypotheses te which we have given 
the name “progress” ? 


EXCURSUS ON THE METEODOLOGY OF JUDGMENTS OF SOCIAL 
VALJE IN GENERAL 


Our first reply is that we must begin by reaching an advance 
settlement with ourselves about the radical difference between our 
method and that of all the aksolutistic systems. 

In a word, the fundamental assumption of our theory is merely 
the theorist’s own variation of the optimistic alternative with 
reference to the universe, in place of the pessimistic alternative. 
Whether we are aware of it or not, all men are obliged to cast in their 
lot, actively or passively, with one of these presuppositions. We 
are obliged to take for granted either that the cosmos is essentially 
good, so that our own good is somehow bound up in willing-co-opera- 
tion with it; or that it is essentially bad, so that our own good is 
irreconcilable with it. That is, we have the choice between taking 
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the cosmos as standard of measure of ourselves, and taking: our- 
selves as standard of measure of the cosmos. The former alterna- 
tive is our present selection. It may be expressed as belief that 
the universe is essentially a coherent, consistent affair, in which a’ 
something is becoming which will eventually correlate individuali- 
ties and the whole and vindicate the entire intervening process. 
This then is the major premise of the present ethical ramification 
of our argument. The minor premise is that finding out all we 
can about the economy of this cosmic good, and casting in our lot 
with it, in the line of loyal co-operation, is the beginning and .end- 
ing of wisdom, so far as human careers can go. This implies 
discovery of and allegiance to the largest economies of life which 
we can compass—life as it is getting gradually translated by the 
physical sciences on the one hand and the social sciences-on the 
other. In equivalent words, human beings complete themselves 
in so tar as they find their places in the cosmic economy; that is, 
in so jar as they learn to function positively in that specialization 
of the cosmic economy which we call “the human process.” 
According to the meaning which is put into this formula it may 
have, on the one hand, merely the force of a platitude. On the 
other hand, charged with a different meaning it becomes first a 
direct contradiction of all the absolutistic optimisms, not in their 
affirmative conception of life, but in their conception of the pro- 
cedure by which the general presupposition may be reinforced by 
particular moral valuations. As we use it, our formula becomes, 
furthermore, unless we deceive ourselves, an advance in precision 
and concreteness over all the hitherto proposed relativistic or 
pragmatic philosophies. T his last proposition must be expanded. 
The philosopher Thomas Hill Green may be taken as the most 
convenient Waymark to locate the frontier line of exploration 
reached by the men who must be classed on. the whole as absolutis- 
tic. On the hither side of the Ime, which is of course conceptual 
rather than chronological, men began to show the courage of their 
convictions by explicit rejection of absolutistic presumptions and 
by avowed adoption of some form of observationism, experiencism, 
pragmatism, relativism, as base of operations for ethical interpreta- 
tion. That is, Green may be taken as the most penetrating of the 
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absolutists, in the particular now in question, and as the closest 

relative among them to the successors who unreservedly trans- 

ferred their faith to consistently inductive, pragmaczic, functional 
“reasoning. If a single proposition were to be selected as the clear- 

est sign of approach to this transition in Green’s own mind, choice 
might well fall upon his remark? “This theory (atilitarianism) 
and that which I deem true have one negative point in common, 
viz.: They do not seek the ground of actual rights in a prior natural 
right, but in an end to which the maintenance of the rights 
contributes.” 

It would not be easy to find among men who must be classed 
on the whole with the absolutistic philosophers a more significant 
betrayal than this sentence contains of tendency toward the form 
of reasoning which we distinguish by way of contrast as experi- 
mental or pragmatic or functional. The older type of philosophy 
reached its limit as suppcsed revealer of the ultimete grounds of 
moral obligation in Kant’s formula of the “categorica. imperative.’” 
It turns out, however, that instead of furnishing a key to the con- 
tent of moral obligation in the concrete, particularly to increments 
of that content, the first and last word of the Kaxtian ethic is: 
You ought to do what you eught! In other words, wken reduced to 
its most revealing equivalent, the Kantian formula is merely an 
utterly empty assertion cf the categoricalness of the categorical, 
the imperativeness of the imperative, the cughtness of the ought. 
Speaking again in Herbert Spencer’s idiom, we can hardly over- 
praise Kant’s services in stimulating the sentiment of oughtness, 
yet he obscured more than he clarified the idea of oughtness. 
There is nothing in the Kantian ethic which enlarges our under- 
standing of how to find out what it is that we ought. 

One consequence of persistent vagueness about criteria of ethical 
valuation has been that since 1800 critical theories have presented 
a double anomaly. On the one hand the philosophies which were 
avowedly absolutistic have tried to breathe life into the dead 

_ conceptualism of their formulas by surreptitious stuffing of them 


x Principles of Political Obligation, sec. 23. 
4 Of Kant’s many verbal variations of the principle we may cite the form: Act 
always on a precept fit to become law universal, 
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. with a content drawn from observation of cause and effect in: 
experience. ‘We say surreptitious not with the meaning that the` 
deception was with malice aforethought. It was rather a naïve: 
process of assembling judgménts actually derived from experience. 
around the formulas alleged to have their bases outside and inde- 
-= pendent of experience, in such a way that teacher and taught 
together were beguiled into supposing that the formulas them- 
selves yielded the concrete judgments. 

For example, the Kantian “categorical imperative” became a 
tremendous pedagogical influence in impressing upon Germans the 
duty of unlimited subservience to their governments. But 
unlimited subservience to governments is no more revealed as a 
duty by the Kantian “categorical imperative” than unlimited 
admiration of the graven images called statuary in the rotunda of 
the Capitol at Washington is revealed by the Constitution of the 
United States. 

This instance, however, illustrates the foible, and the fallacy 
and the illusion of all the absolutistic ethical philosophies, viz.: 
They have stated a proposition in an absolute form as a sole and 
final and sufficient standard of the good. When they came to 
apply that standard, however, to concrete discrimination between 
good and bad, the decision has not been reached by means of that 
absolute at all. That dictum has actually been called in to sanction 
a discrimination otherwise made, often in the most arbitrary 
manrer. In the instance cited, for example, the paramount 
principle of concrete ethics in Kant’s mind, in this case serving as 
the major premise of his syllogism (or at least in the minds of the 
pedagogues who represented him} was the assumption that strength- | 
ening the Prussian government was the ultimate condition of all 
other temporal (perhaps eternal) goods for Prussians. The second- 
ary principle, or minor premise, was that this strength was to be 
secured only through the unquestioning loyalty of the subjects. 
The conclusion was obvious, viz.: The duty of Prussians is unlimited 
subservience to their government. 

If we inspect this reasoning, we find that the “categorical 
imperative” has thus far actually cut no: figure in it whatever. 
An ethical judgment has been built.up quite independently of the 
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“categorical imperative.” The ethical valuation having been 
reached, however, by a process of assumption and inference from 
. it, viz.: Prussians ought to be subservient to their government, the 
“categorical‘imperative”’ is thereafter mobilized. to give inexorable- 
“ness to that ought. The pronouncement thus becomes in reality 
simply: You ought to be unreservedly subservient to. your government 
because you ought. German history has abundantly exhibited the 
actual effectiveness of this ethical pedagogy; but the whole process 
is a travesty of logic. As similar analysis shows, the like has been 
the case with all the absolutistic systems, and only less obviously 
with most of the ostensibly relativistic systems thus far proposed. 

To specify (and this is the second aspect of the ancmaly referred 
. to above): The philosophies which have rejected absolutism and 
have professed to. find their criteria of ethical judgment in causal ` 
relations to an end—say “‘utility’’—heve presertly been betrayed 
into a use of the supposed 2nd with reference to which ‘that utility 
was calculated, which made their conception of the end virtually 
as absolute as the principle assumed by the avowedly absolutistic 
philosophers. | 

In particular, the ends proposed by the utilitarians, from Ben- 
tham to Herbert Spencer, ere ostensibly of a different logical order 
from those alleged absolutes assumed by the various a priori phi- 
losophies. It turns out, however, in application, that in the case 
of the absolutists the supposed absolute criterion, for example, 
“perfection” or “the nature of God,” becomes “perfection” as 
understood by Hooker, or “the nature ot God” as understood by 
Jonathan Edwards, etc., etc. In other words, each of these con- 
ceptions of a supposed absolute turns out to be a finite and fallible 
construction; so that its merits as a supposed abso_ute prove to 
be illusory. On the other hand, however, the alleged finite ends, 
set up by the utilitarians as criteria of the ethical good and bad, 
finished by assuming in the minds of their proposera the finality 
of absolutes. They came to have the character of closed concepts,’ 
that is, of unchangeable and eternal categories. ‘Thus “the greatest 
good of the greatest number” proved to be that “greatest good of 
the greatest number” which Bentham and the Benthamites could 
visualize. “Happiness” proved to be that composite which sum- 
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N : 
med up all that John Stuart Mill could think of by way of specifica- 
tions and compose into a coherent conception. “Pleasure” proved 
to be that particular synthesis of desirable states to which-Herbert — 
Spencer could suggest no improvements." = 

In Spencer’s case, taken as typical at least of tendency among ` 
the utilitarians, we know that he ‘constructed in his own mind a 
picture of a virtually absolute social order, which he thought to be 
the one and only means of securing the absolute end, “pleasure.” 
To be sure, Spencer’s category “pleasure” was not a mean con- 
ception. It carried values which. are far beyond conceivable 
attainment in any near future. The conception, however, was 
so domineering in Spencer’s mind that it condemned all experi- 
mental efforts to improve details in social conditions.. It blinded 
him to glaring inconsistencies in his own moralizings. , For 
example, in his famous essay on education he elaborates praises 
of the experimental method as substitute for the dogmatic method. 
He would not have people interfere to hinder children from falling 
down stairs. The average injuries, he thinks, from allowing cause 
and effect to demonstrate their relations in stch a case, would be 
a small item compared with the increment of wisdom to be acquired 
by such experience. But when he contemplates the British Parlia- 
ment falling down stairs in bungling attempts to improve conditions 
by passing laws, he calls it “the sins of legislators.” By what 
right does Spencer pronounce the child’s falling down stairs “the 
natural method of getting education,” but Parliament’s falling 
down stairs “the great political sin’? How does Spencer know 
that the ratio of gain from the social experimentation is lower than 
that from the individual experimentation ? 

In short, the mistake of the relativistic ethica: philosophies thus 
far, in their conflicts with the absolutistic philosophies, has not been 
that they were too relativistic, but that they have not been relativ- 
istic enough. The lesscn next to be learned in the curriculum of 
world-wisdom is that human calculations must necessarily be made . 
with something short of ultimates. We have to learn that, up to’ 


* The Socrates of tradition, elder brother of the utilitarians, with his criterion 
“wisdom” or “virtue,” appears to compare favorably in logical consistency with the 
later adapters of his method. 
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certain limits, consequences are within our experience, but ends, in 
any complete and final sense, are beyond our experience. We have 
to learn-that whenever we set up a conception of ends in the strict 
sense, we thereby imply a cessation of the process economy which 
is the last version of reality that actual experience authorizes; and 
we set up in its place an idol of our own minds, a vision, a fancy, a 
speculation. 

In accordance with this perception, we recur to the substance 
of a proposition which is not a theory but a datum, viz: The human 
process itself, as it is ramifying and-intergrowing, and as we are 
finding it out, is the closest approach which the human mind has 
ever reached to an absolute by which to appraise incidents actual 
or conceivable, past, present, or future, within the circumferencé 
of the process." | 

It follows that the universal form of the ethical problem, when 
pressed back to the last pcsitive test which finite minds can apply, 
-is this: What are or will be the total effects of the conduct in question 
upon the future of .the human process? 

Obviously the only possible answer to this question must be 
essentially not an absolute, but a judgment of probabilities. The 
kest answer that the human mind can furnish will be essentially in 
this form: So far as immediate consequences can be discovered, 
and so far as inferences are permissible from the better predictable 
to the less predictable ranges of consequences, the conduct in ques- 
tion is to be adopted or rejected because it does or does not make 
for promotion of “the human process” (“progress”). . 

So far as we know, it has always and everywhere been the rule, 
toth in practice and in theory, to consider conduct in the moral 
realm from the emotional more than from the cognitive side. It 
has been customary to develop ethical philosophies in terms of 
the values of feelings more than in terms of the values of intellectual 
perceptions or of objective reality so far as ascertained. This has 
encouraged unfortunate misconceptions of moral functions. Deci- 
sions as to the economies of conduct should turn in the least degree 
upon sentiment, and in the chief degree upon discernment. Revert- 


xFrom the layman’s standpoint enlargement upon this idea is the gist of the 
pragmatists’ contribution to philosophy. 
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ing for a moment to the archaic manner of “faculty psychology,” 
after the most searching judgments possible have been passed upon 
the economies of conduct, it is timely for the emotions to exercise 
the decisive function of moving the will to act in accordance with 
the discernment. 

For example, suppose we are dealing with the question, What i is 
the indicated function of the state about alcohol?* The indicated 
course of procedure from question to positively authorized answer 
is through answer to the preliminary question, How is alcohol 
functioning, both positively and negatively, in all its physical and 
social.relations, in the given state at the given time? . Throughout 
this stage of the problem only that kind and amount of participa- 
tion of feeling is admissible which is psychologically necessary to 
lubricate the discovering functions. After the investigation oł 
fact has reached sufficiently instructive results to indicate a pro- 
gram with promise of promoting ‘‘the human process,” comes the 
call for emotion. In so far as alternative values are involved in 
proceeding in accordance with the findings, corresponding emotions 
are desirable as stimulators to the indicated action. 

Our emphasis now, however, is upon the sociology rather than 
the psychology of ethical judgments. Our present purpose is not 
to show that people in general should be urged to neglect the more 
vital matter of applying such enlightened common sense as they 
have to practical decisions about conduct. Our purpose is rather 
to analyze the process by which moral judgments must come to 
the ccurt of final human appeal and get their sanction, if they are 
to have rational sanction at all. The immediate implication of 
this analysis is that promotion of “the human process” requires 
attention to these psychological and sociological incidents of the 


* With no apologies to the gentlemen who would delete the word “state” from our 
vocabularies, and the thing “state” from our civilization. There is no prospect that 
‘the human race can decree itself into conditions in which there would not be groups 
of somewhat interdependent persons with variously conflicting interests. There is 
no prospect that persons so conditioned will ever cease to cast about for ways and 
means of adjusting those interests. Whatever the ways and means temporarily or 
permanently adopted, whether the “capitalistic state” as we now know it, or the 
soviet or something different from either, there would always be a final recourse for 
_ group contrcl, or “state” in a general sense. 
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process, to the end that social decisions may be reached with increas- 
ing intelligence about'and deference to functional requirements. 

As, we have said, so far as elementary morality is concerned— 
“the weightier matters cf the law, justice, mercy, and faith,” 
i.e., the rudiments of reciprocally profitable conduct in the homely 
matters of man-to-man relations—experience has so amply demon- 
strated these rudiments that they are beyond disturbence by serious 
question. Without them, human society would steadily consume 
itself in chaos. The only questions about these elementary princi- 
‘ples of morality arise in problems of application to situations which 
are too complicated to be reduced on sight to unequivocal terms 
of right and wrong. Of such problems, the world is more full than 
ever. 

For example, . (a) What is progress or regress ‘promotion or ' 
retardation of “the humar. >rocess’’) in relations between the state 
as law-giving group and persons as claimants of opportunity to 
get wealth? That is, what manner of institutions creating and 
maintaining property are functionally sanctioned ?—the anteced- 
ent question behind all capital-labor conflicts. 

b) What is progress or regress in political organization regarded 
as means of conserving and enlarging the potentialities of persons 
as such—all problems on the personality side of relations between 
citizen and state ?. 

c) (Involving (a) and (b) but not covered by them.) What is 
progress or regress in the relations between “natural persons” and 
“legal persons” ? i 

d) What is progress or regress in the relations of so-called pri-- 
vate morality to so-called public morality, and what does “progress” 
prescribe in the way of adapting our institutions to.stimulation of 
the retarded functions ? 

e) What is progress in apprehending and realizing the part of 
the sex factor in the human process, and to what extent are our’ 
attempts to standardize sex relations sanctioned by the process? — 

f) What is progress in controlling the nationality factor in the 
human process, and to what extent are we conforming our inter- 
national policies to the involved requirements ? 
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g) What is progress in putting the experience of the race at the 
disposal of each rising generation, and`in assisting the successive 
generations so to use the social heritage as most to promote “the 
human proċess” ?. 

h) What is progress in the functioning of organized religion, 
and to what extent is redirection of functions within and by the’ 
organizations indicated ?* 

Possibly all contemporary ethical problems of nations might be- 
subordinated under these eight major inquiries. We schedule 
them, however, not as exhaustive but as illustrative. At all events, 
the countless questions of detail in which we of today are entangled 
all run back to more fundamental questions of which the foregoing 
are samples. Whether we will or no, involuntary preconceptions, 
as well as laboriously acquired judgments, both our own and those 
of the groups that contain us, about these inclusive questions, take 
shape in our minds and play a part in our conclusions and attitudes 
and volitions as to specific details. Conversely, our valuations, 
attitudes, volitions, about minute details cf conduct tend to become 
generalizations which, in fact, whether justifiably or not, incline 
us toward conclusions about the larger problems that logically and 
sociolcgically and socially outrank our minor decisions. 


Returning from the excursus to our main argument,? the answer 
to the question as to application of our hypothesis “progress” must 
always be in this form: Presupposing the process conception of 
human experience; presupposing a working hypothesis as to the 
content of the contemporary passage in human experience, i.e., a 
conception of the paramount values in course of realization in the 
society of the time, or otherwise expressed a tacit assumption as to 
the main meaning of the current historical moment; our attention 
focalizes on actual workings in the situation in the way of setting 


! It may not be superfluous to stress the fact that we are not anxious about any- 
thing so paltry as a mere matter of words. Whether or not the terms “social process,” 
“human process,” “progress,” become current is in itself of no consequence. We are 
contending for a method of thinking which will assign to those aspects of reality to 
which we have applied these terms their proper place in logical and sociological and 
ethical setting. 


2 See p. 562. 
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up mutually confirmatory relations between the interests, persons, 
and groups concerned in the situation, and the casting out of inter- 
ests, persons, and groups that are irreconcilable with the prevalence 
of the central movement. . 

Probably no factor in the entire problem of social values is 
more difficult to handle than the second term in the equation just 
suggested, viz.: the hypothesis which we adopt as to the largest 
content of the current phase of the human process. Yet precisely 
this term is the pivot upon which our judgments of relativity turn. 
From this point of view we have incidentally another angle of vision 
from which to appraise the credibility of traditional historical 
interpretations. What is supposed to be the essential movement, 
for example, of the period of the Crusades? The difficulty of arriv- 
ing at a convincing answer to this question, and the difficulty of 
answering the same questicn with reference to our own time throw 
light upon each other. Suppose we assume the most naive of the 
traditonal hypotheses about’ the older period, viz.: that the para- 
mount value involved is to be expressed in terms of desire to recover 
the Holy Sepulcher. Suppose we assume in turn, with reference 
to the later period, the equally naive hypothesis with which some 
of us stimulated our faith when it was weakest, viz.: that the big 
meaning of the Great War will appear in its being a war to end 
war. ‘Then suppose we swing to the opposite extreme and propose 
the hypothesis that the Crusades and the Great War alike were 
merely less and more advanced variations of adjustments between 
economic groups equally fierce to “secure a place in the sun.” In 
either case, our judgments of the value of involved incidents will 
vary in credibility with the validity of the assumed major standard. 

As we have shown in the foregoing excursus, since modern 
utilitarianism began to make its contribution to the logic of con- 
duct valuations, it has reached its limits when it approached recogni- 
tion of this inevitably experimental character of ethical judgments. 
It has distinctly announced the universal necessity of appraising 
conduct by the criterion of results; but it has flinched from full 
acknowledgment of the insuperably contingent character of all 
conduct judgments. While it has denied that conduct can be 
appraised with finality by means of an a priori standard, it has 


f 
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tacitly, and in effect, clung to the fond illusion that conduct may be 
absolutely appraised by the measure of results. Not emancipated 
from “he feeling that conduct judgments must be either absolute or 
worthless, all forms of utilitarianism have ended in making their 
respective conceptions of the good into so many closed concepts, 
each in effect as absolute as the a prioris which they aimed to dis- 
place. On the other hand, the common assumption of all the 
ethical philosophies which are pressing on beyond the stopping- 
point of the utilitarlans is that the good is, and to finite minds 
always must be, in course of self-revelation; it is beyond fixed 
definition; it manifests itself as values in the economies of human 
experience. In terms of our particular hypotheses, the good is 
that which facilitates “the human process,” conceived as ‘“‘con- 
servation of compatibles,” and appraised as “progress,” without pre- 
sumption of ability to determine the final circumference or content 
of its operations. In other words, the “results” with reference to 
which we must learn to appraise human values cannot be fixed. 
They must always be functions in a so-far-as-we-know intermina- 
ble system of cause and effect. Our fundamental contention in this 
note is that, whether or not we have proposed tenable hypotheses as 
to the content and the mode of the plexus of causes and effects 
which we call human experience, we have at all events indicated 
the form in which all admissible judgments of value within that 
whole must be cast. 

Returning to the need of a working hypothesis as to the ine 
tional meaning of our own time, in order to grip our tool “progress” 
in evaluating present programs, we submit another tentative general- 
ization, in this case as to workings within ‘‘the social process” as 
we have distinguished it from “the human process”; i-.e., a general- 
ization of operative method rather than of content,* viz.: Through- 
out known human experience fortunate or forceful groups or indi- 
viduals have arrived ahead of the many at some possession or 
achievement regarded by themselves as a good. Whether it con- 

Obvious to Shakespeare and incomparably dramatized in Casca’s appeal to 


Brutus, in variations upon the motiv: 


- The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 
(Julius Caesar, Act I, sc. ii.) 
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tinued to rate as a good or not, the appearance at good forthwith 
stimulated imitative or jealous movements. . Other groups or indi- - 
viduals acted the logic: If it is good for that group or that man, 
it is good jor our group or myself. Each stage of “the human 
process,” therefore, has been a more or less conscious, more or less 
coherent, more or less direct drive for control of valves attained or 
imagined by few, but functioning as desirables for many. 

Accordingly we submit, in a series of antecedent considerations 
and an actual rather than a iii consequent of them, a further - 
generalization, viz.>" 

Whereas, the present generation has partly inherited, partly 
achieved a body of tangible and intangible goods, material and 
immaterial things, with power to exploit them and also to control 
the sharing in exploitation by different social elements; and 

Whereas, we have acquired techniques, with corresponding 
accumulations, of economic production, conservatior, and exploita- 
tion; of political control; of award of social prestige; of intellectual 
discovery and transmission; of aesthetic standardization, and enjoy- 
ment; of religious stimulation and approval; and | 

Whereas, the goods administered by these techniques are sa 
ject to the spontaneous claim that in some kind and degree they are 
destined ta be values for all people; and 

Whereas, our total cultus admits people to enjoyment of these 
goods, both techniques and accumulations, in countless eee 
of preference; and 

‘Whereas, half a century ago Schmoller and Wagner and men of 
like mind began preaching to their fellow-Germans, on the basis of 
sympathy more than of objective analysis of human tendencies, the 


! For illustration in the course of the purely methodological argument. Whether 
the hypothesis correctly interprets the present world-situation or not, does not affect 
its value in emphasis of the need of some hypothesis which shall appeal to the many 
as a rational working presumption. If the immediate purpose cf-this note were to 
affect programs of national and international action, the writer would present this 
generalization as his personal belief. He would argue that it is the presupposition 
which should be made the point of departure for all attempts to orient ourselves, and 
to make nteetage way on the surface of the “sea of troubles” whcch now deluges the 
world. 

2 This theme has been des veloped i in a masterly way by Graham Wallas in his recent 
book, Our Social Heritage. 
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duty of progressive admission of all strata of society to increasing 
shares in “all the goods of civilization”; and 

Whereas, the partial German generalization was in the line of 
further generalization that, whether or not our sympathies prompt 
to choice of the alleged path of duty, scrutiny of the human process 
discovers a trend of social forces toward continuous appropriation 
by everybody of some increasing usufruct of all goods which are 
found to be goods for anybody; and 

‘Whereas, this tendency is not a mere gravitation toward gue 
tative equality, but an incident of functional appropriation by the ` 
members of the human group of quotas of éverything which pro- 
motes the process of the group—the benefits of improvements in 
the iron crafts' presently appearing in better housing for all sorts 
and conditions of people; the benefits of discoveries in bacteriology 
not remaining with the bacteriologists, not stopping with the 
wealthy, but spreading throughout the world as public and private 
sanitation and hygiene; the perception of a principle of justice 
irresistibly molding customs and laws and AASR HORA to the 
benefit of all people; 

Tkerefore, not by way of logical inference from propositions, but 
in consistency with social precedent which has been sufficiently 
clear to have made present manifestations predictable, the entire 
western world, and it is not yet certain how much of the Orient, is 
now engaged in a vast and varied readjustment and. redistribution 
of. claims to the benefits of our whole cultus. This readjustment is 
the present cross-section of the “human process.” Completion of 
the readjustment, until it sa eventuate in another provisional 
consersus of compatibles, is “progress” for our era. | 

Not turning aside from our methodological purpose, to support 
the plausibility of this particular rendering of objective facts,: we 
rest our case at this point with presentation of the foregoing reading 
of current events as an illustration of the order of interpretation with 
which everyone must provide himself who would proceed from a 
positive basis to evaluate possible courses of action. 

Space permits only a single additional methodological sugges- 
tion, by way of further illustration. We recur to our generaliza- 
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tion plus In every instance the compatibles are those factors which 
prove capable of combining to promote that operation in “the human 
process” which is in order at the given time. Happy is that gen- | 
eration which shall have arrived at a consensus about the mean- 
ing of that cross-section in which itself functions! Assuming, for 
the sake of illustration, consensus even of the handful of academic 
social scientists that the deepest discoverable meaning of our stage 
in “the human process” is a peculiar recurrence of redistribution 
of access to achievement and opportunity—a redistribution not 
only among individuals but among groups throughout the compass 
of the group “mankind ”—our “progress” will consist of accepting 
that apparent reality as our good, and of devoting ourselves to 
promotion of those ‘‘compatibles” and discouragement of those 
incompatibles which respectively advance and retard the process. 
The category “progress” will then serve not as an oracle but as a 
search-light. 


t See above, p. 554. 
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Radical or reformist behavior is a function of two types of variables: (1) “ Circum- 
stance” must be equated with (2) “motives” to produce it. “Altruistic”’ impulses 
provide an outlet for suppressed tendencies in other directions. In the process, emo- 
tional elemerts are heaped up and tend to throw off the influence of reason. Radicals 
become “‘reconditioned” when old types of behavior become attached to new stimuli. 
They become “tired” when impulses contributing to radical behavior acquire normal 
satisfactions, 

The existing economic structure, since it does not conform to the distribution of 
ability, fails to provide adequate satisfactions for assertivé impulses. Hence, these are 
prominent among the unrecognized motives of radicals. Leadership in the labor move- 
ment is assured thereby. Working-class radicals are realistic. 

Middle- and upper-class radicals are idealistic. They are of three types: (r) Some 
become assimilated into working-class movements because of an extremism that is 
greater than that of the workers-born. (2) “Liberals” are sought for aid, but will not 
be given control. (3) “Parlor revolutionists” are without importance. 

Unrecognized motives must be considered in evaluating the claims of radical and 
reform movements. To make their work both rational and effective, social reformers 
must adopt not only the scientific attitude, but the scientific emotion. 


I 


During mellow autumn days in the middle nineties, two little 
boys of six or seven played “war’™in the outskirts of a Minnesota 
village. Regardless of military requirements, the Home Govern- 
ment frequently imposed upon them a camp follower in the person of 
a Brother. This individual was about the age of the youngest 
character in one of Fontaine Fox’s cartoons. Asa combatant he was 
without value. Nevertheless he came to serve as a raison d'etre for 
all campaigns. The elder boys, with deep conviction; would sol- 
emnly assert: “We are doing this all for your sake, Bobbie!” 

Some years later, one of these boys entered high school and 
presently became an agitator. ‘The issue involved the curriculum: 
specifically, whether a group of students might take a course in 
geometry without a particular prerequisite that was insisted upon. 
There was much talk about “rights,” “liberty,” and “justice.” 
The struggle ended with a complete victory, apparently, for the 
insurgents. Their request for permission to take the course without 
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further preliminaries was granted. What was the astonishment . 
among them to discover that not one of them actually availed him- 


self of the privilege! 


- Again years passed and our idealist-agitator neared the close of. 
his undergraduate work in a state university. He became one of a 


. coterie ofstudents, having some influence among ther fellows, who 


were imbued with the spirit of revolt against things as they were. 


: This spirit was directed alize toward affairs national, state, or local, 
cand within the realms of politics, economics, or university adminis- 


tration. ‘The latter, being closer at hand, was the more available 
to intervertion. The coterie grew into a movement of protest 
against the acceptance by the university authorities of a gift of 


- chimes from the owner anc editor of a great newspaper. This man 


=a 


had recently been under indictment for ownership ol illegal houses 
in the restricted district, and for similar offenses. His great power 
had apparently served to secure the dismissal of the indictment and 
the stifling of public criticism. By his munificent gift, so it seemed 
to the students, he hoped io utilize the good name of the university 
to accomplish his moral rehabilitation before the.community. © 

The protest gained momentum under the stimulus of attempted 
repression. It presently cbtained support from ministerial associ- 
ations, women’s clubs, and other representatives of the ‘moral 
forces” in the state. It likewise received indorsement from labor 
and socialist bodies who Lated the reactionary labor policy oi the 
editor’s newspaper. It soon became the nucleus of a “reform wave,” 
‘contributing to the political overturn of the state and leading to a 
reorganization of the state university." . 

Viewed objectively, the three episodes seem vady dikerat 
in character. The idealist-agitator-radical who experienced them, 
nevertheless, now regards all three as products o: substantially 
similar impulses and emotions. In each there was the zest of right- 
eous conflict and the self-laudation that accompanied it; there: was 
a satisfaction of impulses toward leadership, together with an emo- 


xT refer to the defeat of Gcvernor Hay, Republican incumbent, in the state of 


. Washington in rọrz, and the election of Ernest Lister, a Democrat, as his successor. 


President T. F. Kane of the state university resigned, and an entire new board of 
regents was appointed by the new governor. 
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tional devotion toa cause; there was an unrestrained opportunity to 
take one’s self seriously and a thrilling consciousness of cutting a fig- ` 
ure in affairs; finally, when tbe fight was over, when it had been 
sucked dry of the emotional satisfactions it contained, there was an 
amazing indifference to the specific outcome. 

“Today,” he says, “I rather fancy that I enjoy the aan of those . 
chimes.” Why not? -They are associated in his experience with 
a golden epoch of impulse satisfaction and emotional outlet. 

There is nothing unique about these true incidents in the life of 
one social reformer except the present recognition of elements of 
motivation that were unrécognized at the time of the behavior to 
which they led. To turn the proposition about, radicals and social 
reformers are largely actuated by motives other than those with 
which they ‘credit themselves in the midst of their activity” 

One of the first interpretations of radical or reform behavior in 
terms of these unrecognized motives was made by the late Carleton 
Parker.? It has remained for William F. Ogburn to bring the con- 
cept more definitely into harmony with the objective evidence.3 

Radical behavior is a function of two variables, or kinds of vari- 
ables, of which motives represent the one, and “culture,” “ environ- 
ment,” or “circumstance” the other. For example, abnormalities 
of life, as Dr. Ogburn suggests, surrounded the casual workers in the 
West before the organization of the militant I.W.W. Repressed 
impulses by themselves, then, cannot explain the peculiar radical 
behavior of that movement. But this is not to say that repressed 
impulses had no outlet in the lives of these workers before 1905. 
The “red-light ’’districts of Seattle, Spokane, Butte, and other west- . 
ern cities, in which these casual laborers congregated to “blow” their 
savings, offered many, diverse, and perhaps almost equally “‘satis- 
fying” opportunities for release of the same thwarted motives. 


1 The term, “motive,” or “impulse” is here used in the sense given by Professor 
Woodworth: “In general, a motive is a tendency toward a certain end-result or end- 
reaction, a tendency which is itself aroused by same stimulus. and which persists for 
a time because its end-reaction is not at once made.”—Psychology, p. 84. 


2 The Casual Laborer and Oiher Essays, especially IV, ‘Motives in Economic Life.” 


3 Article, “The Historical Method in the Analvsis of Social Problems,” Publications 
of the American Sociological Society, Vol. XVI, 1923. 
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The restrictions upon such opportunities that have arisen in 
recent years are believed by many observers to have stimulated 
radicalism. This belief is reflected in the strong support given to 
prohibition by many leaders oi. western radicalism who were once its 
bitter opponents. 

In an individual, pure chance; may detec the impulsive and 
emotional outlets that are jound. It may be only accident that. 
determines whether a particular person is a religious dogmatist in a 
New pone town, a Tammany henchman in New York, or a class- 
conscious “ Wobbly” in a western camp. 

This paper will attempt no derivations of sociological equations 
for radical or reformist behavior.. As the variable more frequently 
overlooked by reformers in reviewing their own activity, the factor 
of motives will be singled out for further discussion. 

The viewpoint followed is that of a considerable number of 
motives or impulses in readiness for expression in each individual. 
One category comprises these which may be loosely characterized as 
“altruistic.” Some of the individual’s impulse tendencies, when 
stimulated, are denied a normal completion in behavior. Individ- 
uals may vary considerably in the number and selection of impulses 
which are thus “balked.” Professor Woodworth says: “Let any 
reaction-tendency be first aroused and then interfered with, and 


pugnacious behavior is the instinctive result... .. With this 
impulse often goes the stirred-up organic and emotional state of 
anger.’ 


In civilized society the agency by which an impulse is “balked” 
is rarely accessible to retaliation. Social standarcs of conduct, 
moreover, dictate modes of constraint upon both pugnacity and 
anger. Their expression, în modified form, becomes in some way 
attached to, and to some extent brings about, other ferms of behav- 
ior. The completion of the latter then provides something of the 
same satisfaction as would the completion of the reaction-tendency 
that has been thwarted. The emotion that would normally be 
associated with the actual behavior seems, nevertheless, to be aug- 
mented. This augmentation of emotion may lead to nothing more 
than innocent enthusiasms or hobbies. It may supply the impetus 

* Psychology, D. 159. 
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to rationally calculated behavior. On the other hand, it may lead 
to such a heaping-up of emotion that the particular activity to-which 
it is attached falls outside of the realm within which the individuat’s 
reason exercises a co-ordinating influence. _ 

In the case of most social reformers, especially those of upper 
or middle-class traditions, this heaping-up of emotion has occurred 
around what I have termed the “altruistic” impulses.. Radicals, 
social reformers, and social workers are as a rule unselfish and even 
self-sacrificing. They “burn with conviction” that they are helping - 
to bring about a “better world.” Their belief is scarcely distin- 
guishable in this regard from that of the religious enthusiast. 

This enthusiasm, being purely emotional; tends to lose touch with 
the Individual’s reasoning processes: The program of reform or 
radicalism that is to “remake society ” serves principally as a vehicle 
for expressions of impulse and emotion. Like the gods of the re- 
ligious devotee, the reformer’s “movement” is a matter of faith. 
Reason is indeed employed in a secondary manner. Minor points 
in the program are keenly debated, while the cause as a whole may 
be promoted with a great amount of skill and intelligence. In its 
essentials, nevertheless, it is beyond the reach of rational criticism. 
It reposes in an emotional holy of holies into which unbiased analysis 
is not permitted. | 

The fortuitous manner in which a “cause” may be selected is to 
be illustrated by the apostates to radicalism. Every anti-radical 
organization or propaganda is filled with supporters who have 
deserted radical movements. In most cases these men and women 
have not, as former comrades suppose, “‘sold out.” The new cause 
is promoted with the same emotional conviction and sincerity as 
was tke old. Such radicals are not “tired.” Their emotional satis- 
factions have merely become reconditioned. 

- As an example of a “reconditioned” radical, I venture to suggest 
Mr. Ole Hanson, who, as mayor of Seattle, gained national promi- 
‘nence, at the time of the general strike of 1919 in that city, for his 
alleged suppression of “the Reds.” That Mr. Hanson had been for 
many years prior to this event a somewhat radical reformer is a fact 
not generally known outside of his own community. It is current 
belief among many former supporters that he “sold out to the 
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enemy” in the person of traction and other interests. To the writer, 
a more plausible explanation is to be found for his change of front: 
Rebufis sustained from earlier supporters, particularly in a personal 
appearance before the Central Labor Council at the outset of the 
strike, served to destroy the accustomed stimuli with which Mr. 
Hanson’s behavior had been associated. Simultaneously, new stim- 
uli in the form of support and applause, substantially the same as 
the old in kind, but appearing from uniamiliar quarters, were substi- 
tuted. Hence, the type of response continued unckanged but its 
objects were largely reversed: 

Occasionally it happens that the emotional structure of radical- 
ism is reabsorbed, as it were, at its source. Normal completions 
are established for impulses that have been interfered with. The 
emotional pressure behind the radical activities is then reduced. 

Thus, happy marriage has frequently withdrawn the driving 
power of an individual from a radical movement, just as unhappy 
marriage may place such a drive behind it. The paralyzing effect 
of a good income upon the radical activities of an individual has 
often been noted. The effect may be due not so much to a new iden- 
tification of personal interests as to new possibilities of satisfaction 
for impeded impulses. Advancing age, even thouga it brings no 
additional means of satisfaction, may yet soften the vigor of some of . 
the youthful impulse-tendencies that were drained into radicalistic 
channels. In all such cases, radicals become, not “reconditioned,” 
but “ tired.” 

If the writer were to single out any group of impulses as pre- 
eminent among the hidder-springs of action in the lize of reformers 
and radicals, it would be those which have to do with leadership, 
dominance, and “aggressive self-assertion,’’ in Woodworth’s phrase. 
There is a vital association between the thwarting of such impulses 
and‘ the question of leadership in the labor movement. Many 
radical labor leaders have the qualities that would make them suc- 
cessful business men and “labor haters” under other circumstances. ° 

Professor Ogburn suggests that, whereas human ability follows 
the normal curve of error in its distribution, the economic organi- 
zation of society is to be symbolized rather by the pyramid. Super- 
imposition will indicate the larger number of men and women who 
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do not find within. organized productive processes a sufficient outlet 

for the abilities that they possess, in whatever degree, to lead and 

influence their fellow-men. Lacking the training, the environment, 

-the income, or the inclination to seek an outlet in cultural, intellec- 

tual, or religious spheres, they naturally become active in the promo- 

' tion and leadership of: class-conscious movements among. their 
associates. l 

The same reasoning may serve to explain in part the higher quali- 
ties of leadership that are said to be exhibited within the labor move- 
ment in Great Britian as compared with that in the United States. 
Tf it is true that America is a land of greater opportunity, men of 
native ability will more often rise out of the American working 
classes into the middle and upper strata of society. The greater resis- 
tance to change of social status in Great Britian would tend to retain 
for the working classes there the services of men of ability born 
within their ranks. 

In general, the leader’ of working-class birth is likely to “have 
his feet upon the ground” as regards the realities of life within his 
group. He is likely, on the whole, to emphasize the economic 
- aspects of the labor struggle, concerning himself with hours, wages, 
and -working conditions. His radicalism remains realistic rather 
than becomes utopian. Trades unions may athliate with radical 
political parties, yet they rarely spend themselves on the political 
struggle. Win or lose, the economic line-up against employers 
remains the same on the day after election. 

It is the leader of middle- or upper-class birth or training, wao, 
failing to obtain his emotional satisfactions within those classes, is 
more likely to become a champion of idealistic movements of social 
reform or radicalism. Generally referred to as an “intellectual,” 
he should oftentimes more properly be termed an “emotional,” 
with reference to the horny-handed variety of leader. Lacking an 
intimate acquaintance with working-class life and character, he is 
usualy tolerated, but seldom trusted, and rarely really liked by the 
mass of those men with whom he seeks to affiliate. 

A few manage to assimilate themselves into the atmosphere of 
the labor-born, by means of an excess of devotion to the “cause.” 
An example is that of George F. Vandeveer, a highly successful attor- 
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ney of bourgeois antecedents, who defended the I.W. W.i in the “Cen-. 
tralia Massacre” cases of 1920. His courage and conviction of the 
justice of his case won the admiration of ardent enemies and gave 
him tremendous prestige within the outlawed organization. The 
I.W.W. as a whole probably contains a larger proportion of members 
of bourgeois origin than most of the milder labor organizations. In 
view cf its extreme and doctrinaire tenets, such a fact would be quite 
consistent with the thesis here presented. It is these very higher- 
born individuals; however, who are usually loudest in their denunci- 
ation of “the intellectuals” and the “white collar class.” 

Others approach sufficiently near to realities to be rated as ‘‘liber- 
als” or “labor sympathizers.” In time of labor’s strength, the 
liberals are often ridiculed or charged with ulterior motives by the 
genuine class-conscious laborite or his counterfeit. In time of need, : 
the liberals’ assistance, particularly their financial assistance, is 
sought and welcomed; but they will not be given control. Witness 
the 72-hour struggle at Chicago in July, r920, between laborites and 
the liberals of the Committee of Forty-eight. The latter, with the 
assurance of Senator La Follette’s leadership, wished to create a 
“liberal” party that would be a real contender in the presidential 
election. ‘They were defeated by class-conscious labor leaders who 
knew that they could not control such a movement. These labor 
leaders instead formed a Farmer-Labor Party, with the farmers 
conspicuously absent. 

There is a third type of middle- or upper-class radical who is 
unable or disinclined to make even a partial adjustment to working- 
class realities. Misunderstanding and misunderstood, he becomes 
a parlor revolutionist and withdraws into the society of small and 
unimportant groups of a type associated i in the public mind with 
Greenwich Village. 

The general conclusions that I seek to draw from the foregoing 
analysis are these: Programs of social reform win support largely 
because they offer an outlet to suppressed tendencies and emotions, 
and not because of reasoned conviction in the validity or practicabil- 
ity of their aims or promises. Discrepancies are very likely to arise 
between the professed objects of the movement and the behavior 
associated with it, either in its promotion or in the event of its pos- 
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sible inok Hence, reform programs are to be aena judged, 
and their right to support determined not alone by the comparative 
legitimacy of their formal aims, but by all of the emotional currents 
that are caught up and expressed in them. ; 

It would be more rational, for example, deliberately to affiliate 
one’s self with the I.W.W., disapproving of its program but hoping to 
improve recognized abnormalities in the living conditions of the 
migratory workers, than it would be, on the other hand, to join that — 
organization merely to promote its avowed theory of industrial 
democracy, in which one might rationally believe. 

We live in a dynamic age. Customs, laws, and institutions very 
rapidly become unadapted to human needs and interests. Social 
reform is a vital and a continuing necessity. “Laissez faire” is 
untenable, for civilization no longer has time to wait for undirected 
trial-and-error progress with regard to its social problems. 

A coldly rational attitude toward social problems will by itself 
accomplish little, especially when it runs counter to hot passions and 
seething emotions. Cold rationality would perhaps counsel that 
one give up the attempt to better the world and see what may be 
obtained in the way of satisfactions for one’s self. 

How, then, may emotion be put into harness with reason to pro- 
vide the driving power behind rationally derived projects of social 
adjustment and social control? How may the reformer be sure 
that his projects are really directed toward social betterment and not 
merely toward satisfaction of his own egoistic impulses ? 

The answer is found, so it seems to the writer, if the scientific 
approach toward all social problems is ¢tself selected as the object of 
emotional attachment. ‘Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall 
make vou free.” ‘The sentence is overflowing with emotional drive. 
- To find the truth with the best of whatever scientific ability one may 
have, to have courage as well as intelligence to face it, and to follow 
its implications whatever the sacrifice to earlier beliefs, prejudices, 
and emotional indulgences—this is the scientific attitude. Itisalso | 
the scientific emotion. There can be no worthier “cause” of social 
reform. 
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Medieval civilization was a product of the fusion of institutions derived from 
Rome, from Christianity, and from the Germans. The psychology of the Middle 
Ages was derived from the Bible end the teachings of the fathers, from Roman law, 
and from the Germanic mind. These three categories were fused together to form 
that composite government, society, soul, which we denominate as the “feudal age.” 
Feudalism, in all its manifestations, prevailed ovet all central and western Europe 
from the ninth to the end of the thirteenth centery. Out of that condition not only 
emerged the states and nations of modern Europe, but also their. institutions, their 
religion, their social ideals, and practices, their psychology. It is an error to look 
upon the feudal age as one wholl: of violence and decay. Regarded in its truest light 
feudalism presented the phenomera of progress, not decline. This is a study of the 
genesis and development of one progressive idea which developed in and out of that 
period, and which has vital implications ‘or society today if we but have the eyes 
to see. 


I know of no better way to introduce the subject of this article 
than to quote some sentences from the late Professor John Neville 
Figgis’s Cambridge lectures entitled: Studies of Political Thought 
from Gerson to Grotius (1414-1625). In the introductory lecture 
of this series he has written: 

Rarely indeed can he (the student) declare of any political idea, thet it is . 


quite new. .... Political thought is very pragmatist. .... Ideas in politics 
more than elsewhere are the children of practical needs... .. No subject 
illustrates more luminouslv the unity of history than the record of political 
ideas. . . . . We may trace back for ages that sovereign conception of the 
original contract ... . which only withdraws from English thought with 
Burke, and has its most rencwned exponent in Rousseau. .... It is in the 


feudal system that the contractual theory of government took its rise; for it is 
of its essence. It was feudalism which led to that comparison between private 
and public rights which makes “the case of the king” a precedent in private 
‘law. .... Of the original compact theory feudalism was an obvious basis; 
not merely did the droit de détiance all but suggest, and the final clause of such” 
documents 2s Magna Charta inevitably imply it, but the actual legal atmos- 
phere of feudalism is that in which the theory was likely to arise. The two 
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elements, the assimilation’ of blie to private right, and thë Hiniial nature 
of the tie between governed and governor, existed i in the feudal system far 
more odviously than in any other. 


The medieval state was a loose agglomeration of territories 
with “rights of property and sovereignty everywhere shading into 
one another.” The several states: presented far more and closer 
analogies than do those states to-day. Down to the thirteenth 
century Plantagenet England and Capetian France were very much 
alike in political and social institutions; they professed the same 
religion and at least the governing classes in England spoke the 
same language as their neighbors across the channel.’ 

Historians have been slow to perceive this fact. With good 
' reason Professor ‘Charles V. Langlois, twenty-eight years ago, 
complained that “the writers who have dealt with medieval or 
modern history have scarcely yet attempted to throw light on the 
annals of one people by those of another.”? Each was feudal in 
form. of government, in institutions, in social structure. And yet 
out of internal conditions hardly distinguishable France developed 
into an absolute monarchy and England into a Emited monarchy. 

The same advantage. and the same neglect (even greater) 
attaches to the comparative study of German constitutional 
development in the Middle Ages. Feudal Germany bore more 
than a superficial resemblance to feudal France and feudal England.‘ 


t This is what Professor Tout, France and England in the Middle Ages and New, 
p. 64, stresses. “The Anglo-Norman or Anglo-Angevin empire . . . . was French in 
impetus and direction: the work of Frenchmen who were striving not only to govern 
England, but to keep England and Normandy together under a common system, 
controlled by a common head. This system was.... cunningly compacted of 
Englisk and French elements, . dexterously worked up.’ 


2““The comparative kuny of England and France in the middle ages,” Eng. 
Hist. Rev., V, 259. 


3 “Under the Capets and Plantagenets nearly all the elements of French and 
English society are commensurate,” ibid., p. 261. 


4 “Gneist compares the history of England with that of Germany often enough, 
but: rather arbitrarily,” ibid., p. 261, note. Max Duncker’s parallel between German 
„and English history, ‘ Feudalitét und Aristokratie,” originally published in 1858 as a 
“Vortrag” at Tübingen (printed in his Abhandlunzes aus der neueren Geschichte, 1887), 
despite its suggestiveness, has borne little fruit so far, except for Ulrich Stutz’s. 
Die Grundlagen der mittelalterlichen Verfassung Destschlands und Frankreichs, Weimar, 
rgoo, a brochure of 60 pages, suggested by Ernst Mayers Deutsche und französische 
Verfassungsgeschichte vom o ten bis zum 14 len Jehrhundert, 2 vols. Leipzig, 185 J» 
Unfortunately this work does not extend beyond the early Middle Ages. 
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It is important to emphasize this practical identity of feudal 
ingredients in the cases oi France, England and Germany for the 
reason that, at one period of its history, medieval Germany hovered 
on the brink of becoming a limited monarchy—not after the English 
‘order, but a federal monarchy. ‘This period was the critical years 
between 1075 and 1139, the reigns of Henry IV, Henry V, and 
Lothar II. Its important events were the struggle oi the German 
crown with the papacy under Gregory VII and his successors, and 
the great rebellion of the Saxons. If it had not been for the reac- 
tionism of the Hohenstaufen which followed the death of Lothar II 
in 1139, there is strong reason to believe that the constitutional 
issue of that double strugzle would have been the emergence of a 
federal feudal monarchy in Germany. Behind the passion of the 
strife with the papacy and below the violence of the Saxon revolt 
there was a principle wcrking itself out. For every important 
political struggle, no matter how violent and anarchic it may seem, 
is possessed of a principle. Political principles find expression 
through conduct, and the only way for a student of history to test 
them is as motive powers which influence the political leaders of 
the age which he is considering." 

Medieval political theory was based upon a tripod: the Roman 
law, the teachings of the fathers, and Germanic legal traditions and 
social institutions. Antiquity believed the state to be real, supreme, 
immutable, permanent, above all, and not responsible to its subjects. 
Christianity, through St. Augustine, taught that civil society, Le., 
the state, being derived from sinful man (Nimrod was its founder) 
was ex origine evil; that the church was the perfect form of organized 
society, and the state at best was only to be tolerated within and sub- 
ordinate to the church. With the primitive Germans, on the other 
hand, even when the inchoate state began to be formed among 
them, the emphasis was laid upon the rights of the individual. 
All three of these antithetic conceptions entered into the fabric 
of the medieval state. . 

Although Charlemagne was influenced both by the tradition of 
Roman imperialism and Augustine’s De civitate Dei, his political 

ıCf. a letter of Mandell Creighton to Lord Acton, Life and Letters of Mandell 
Creighton, I, 288. 
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theory and the nature of his SOVETA show many signs of their 


barbarian extraction. 


The state of the Middle Ages was a feudal state, which was | 


formed out of the break-up of the Frankish Emprre. The German 
kingdom and Holy Roman Empire of the Ottos. the Henrys, the 
Fredericks, might masquerade in the draperies of Roman imperial- 
ism, but at bottom its fundamental elements were feudalism and 
the church. | 

The Frankish Empire was essentially ieudal in theory and prac- 
tice. With its rupture this feudal character was communicated 


to the several states which were formed out of its decomposition. ` 


But this process of political decomposition was not artested with 
the formation of the six several kingdoms into which the Frankish 
monarchy was split by 905. The kingdoms thernselves tended to 
sub-divide into semi-independent principalities, so that each state 
became a loose agglomeration of feudal fiefs. Under these condi- 


tions power became more and more personal. It was impossible. 


to separate the principle of rule from the person of the ruler, and 
the bond which held society together was the mutual relation of 
lordship and homage.” The relation of the lord and the vassal was 
a contractual one; and the theory of contract was pushed upward 
to include the king The state, instead of being, as in the past, 
a compact political entity, was converted into a loose contractual 
social organism. The teaching of the church imparted a religious 
character, it is true, to the state, but at bottom the sanctions were 
more jeudal than religious. Even the political thinking of the 
bishops ran in a feudal groove.. 

The church, as the interpreter and ordainer of the will of God 
among men, substantiated the theory of its ascendancy in actual: 
practice by deposing Louis the Pious and Charles the Fat. Since 
justice was an attribute of God, and the church was of divine 
foundation, the church claimed the authority to determine what 
was right and just and what was not in the conduct of kings;$ 

1 Cf, Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law, I, s12; Figgis, op. cit., x4. 

2 E.g., Capitularies of Charles the Bald, 856, 862. The whole work of Bourgeois, 
Le Capitulaire de Kiersey, is an exposition of this proposition. 


3 In this connection it is interesting to observe the number of “Mirrors for princes,’ 
or manuals of government which pertain to the ninth century: eg., Smaragdus, 
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.to protect and support the ruler who did right; to depose the unjust 
ruler. The instrument of its control:was the coronation. Instead 
of being, as in Charlemagne’s time and before, a merely confirmatory 
ceremony which imparted a religicus sanction to a supreme political 
authority already existent, the coronation in the ninth century 
was transformed into- a creative act by which the king was made, 
and without which he had net the right to rule. Charles the Bald 
was compelled to admit the principle that the church could both 
make and unmake a king. 

In order to’'make it more certain that the king would reign 
justly, the king was required to subscribe to a promissio or corona- 
tion oath, in which the contractual, feudal nature of the king’s 
authority is clearly manifested." It was the duty of the king to 
do justice and himself to obey the law. If he failed so to do the 
contract could be abolished; his subjects had the right to repudiate 
the contract. In feudal law a vassal had the right to war upon his 
suzérain, even the king, it denied justice. He could repudiate his 
homage and challenge his overlord. The converse was also true: 
the lord might repudiate Lis suzerainty and challenge the vassal. 

It is a vulgar impression that the middle age was one of irrespon- 
sible and arbitrary violence and force. Violent the period was, but 
it was not one without law. Indeed; paradoxical as it may seem, 
the very sensitiveness for law was oftentimes the reason for the 
violence. Bishop Stubbs has shown this in one of the most illumi- 
nating passages penned by any modern historian. 


Vie Regia; Jonas of Orleans, De institutione regia; Hincmar of Rheims, De ordine 
palatii, and his De regia persona et regio ministerio; and, Sedulius Scotus’ De rectoribus 
christianis, written in verse. Foz the light cast upon the history of law Agobard of . 
Lyons’ Libellus adversus legem Gundobaldi, a remarkably reasoned pamphlet against 
the brutality and folly of the judicial duel, and Theodulph of Orleans’ Paraeeneszs 
ad judices should also be mentioned. 


t The earliest text we have of such an oath is that of Louis the Stammerer in 878, 
MGH.LL., sec. ii, vol. 2, p. 283; Annal. S. Bert. 877; Bouquet IX, 300. Waitz, HI, 
25é-sq does not doubt that these formulas were already employed before. To the 
same effect is the promissio of Odo in France (888}, Favre, Eudes, roi de France, 91-03. 
On.the importance of the coronation oath as an early limitation of the king’s preroga- 
tive, see Carlyle, Mediaeval Potsticel. Theory, III, 33-40. In England among the 
earliest examples are the oaths of Ethelred and Henry I. See Stubbs, Select Charters, 99 
(7th ed., 1890). 
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Mediaeval history is a history of rights and wrongs... . . The idea of 
right or rights was the leading idea of the mtldle ages . . . . right or rights, 
‘because, whilst in the greatest men ‘of the pericd there was a conscious attempt 
to exalt law and a willingness to abide’ by it, there was in the inferior actors, 
in the worse men, a disposition to maintain their own rights within recognized 
limits, and, when they attacked thé possessbns or infringed the apparently 
equal rights of their opponents, to do it on the ground of legal pleas. ... . 
The middle ages proper, the centuries from “he-year rooo to the year 1500, 
from the emperor Henry II to the emperor Maximilian, were ages of legal 
growth, ages in which the idea of right, as embodied in Jaw, was the leading 
idea of statesmen, and the idea of rights justiied or justifiable by the letter of 
law, wes a profound influence with politiciams..... There was no fear of 
shedding blood, but there was great fear of destroying right . . . . something 
that may be justified by law, not merely by th: logic of the strong hand. .... 
Mediaeval wars are, as a rule, wars of rights: they are seldom wars of unpro- 
voked, never wars of absolutely unjustifiable, aggression. .... There was 
war in aburdance, public and private war..... What was meant was not 
that men loved law, but that they did so far respect it as to wish to seem to ` 
have it always on ‘their side. They did not attack their neighbors because 
they wanted glory; or because they could net bear rivalry, or because their 
neighbors’ armies were too strong for their safety, or because their neighbors’ 
armies were so ill equipped that they might be an easy conquest; but they. 
alleged a legal claim or a legal grievance; and in the majority of cases really 
legal claims and really. legal grievances... .. Men went to law to avenge their 
wrongs and to vindicate rights, and, when they could not get law that was 
strong enough to enforce itself, they went to war. 


As this notion of contract was pushed upward to include the 
king, so it was also pushed downward to include the lower vassals, 
or vassals of vassals. Increasingly, with the development of 
feudalism, the integrity of the state wes broken up; it became an 
agglomeration of great fiefs, themselves also agglomerations of 
fiefs, until finally the political structure was composed of a swarm 
of small, half-independent, isolated territories, each ruled by its 
noble, and each a state in miniature ‘To be sure there was a 
king and a kingdom, and theoretically the subjects -continued to 
obey him. But the royal authority wes more an ascription than a 
prerogative. 

The feudal state was divided and subdivided into separate com- 
partments in which men dwelt either as rulers or ruled. It had 


t Stubbs, Seventeen Teihires on the Study of Mediaeval and Modern H tstory, Dp. 
241-53. 
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not the symmetry of a honeycomb, but the structure was not 
unlike a honeycomb. Each cell largely lived its own life apart, 
political, economic, social. 

In these seigneuries the different M of the P T 
of free, half-free, serf and slave tended to blend into one another. 
The tendency of the lord, since his power was so personal, was to 
multiply the impositions—zins, corvées, champarts, tithes, etc., and 
to convert his authority into money-making monopolies. Thus 
the lord owned the village mill, the village bake-oven, the village 
bull. Manorial government became an ingenious system of 
exploitation of the lower classes of the people. 

This lower class of proprietary lords had not the same titles or 
authority as the great nobles; but they were actuated by the same 
ambitions, and felt the same necessities, although they had not the 
same resources. In consequence the evils of an excessive fiscality 
were most developed by them, and most acutely felt by the com- 
mon people upon whom tke burdens were laid, and the weight was 
all the heavier as the fief of the noble tended to shrink in area as 
the result of continual subinfeudation, and as the number of those 
who paid diminished. 

Such a condition of things could not go on indefinitely, else 
the people would at last have been consumed by the excessive 
economic burdens which ground them down. It is not strange, 
therefore, that in the eleventh century we discover signs of protest 
and rebellion against the worst evils of the feudo-manorial régime, 
and attempts to regulate, if not suppress, the grossest abuses, such 
as the movement to estab_ish the Truce of God, for example. 

The medieval church took the leading part in this movement. 
But the real significance of the movement is not the religious 
initiative in it—it is the manifestation of a growing collective con- 
.sciousness in Europe. In both the feudal classes and the lower 
classes of the people we find evidences of this group mind.” The — 
tendency toward the formulation of consuetudines feodorum, Con- 
rad Il’s Edictum de Beneficiis of 1037 among the Italian feudality, 


x In addition to the peace of God, and the gild and town movement in the eleventh 
century, there are many other examples of this dawning collective consciousness, 
such as the popularity of pilgrimages, the crusades, popular enterprises like the building 
of churches, the rise of markets and fairs, etc. 
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and the even stronger similar tendency visible in the lower classes 
of society, as exemplified in the growtk of coûtumes, town and gild 
charters, are one and all manifestatioas sf the new collectivistic 
attitude. 

In them all the idea of social coatrect is uppermost. This 
principle was no new thing among the art.tocracy; what was new 
was the increasingly popular perception o? the principle. Among 
the people the very principle was new. But by the second half of 
the eleventh century the old political order was deeply compromised 
in Europe. The common people were siowing a disposition to 
demand rights, if not equality, and to Lave those rights guaranteed 
and protected by the extension to them ef the principle of social 
contract which prevailed among the <eucal classes. The. theory 
of contract, with right to repudiate the obligation in event of 
failure to fulfil its terms, began to permezte the whole of peasant 
society. In order to abate anarchy and tc correct the abuses from 
which they suffered, the people demardec that they, like vassals, 
have chartered rights, too. 

The political and social significance af this revolutionary demand 
we shall consider in a moment. But at <his juncture it is worth 
while to stop and examine what was tie prevailing attitude of the 
privileged classes, clergy and nobles, im feudal Europe toward the 
common people, whether burghers or peasantry. 

Fertunately we have some very illunirating literature upon the 
medieval social attitude. The conception of a tripartite society of 
three “‘estates’”’—-the clergy to pray, tc praise God, and to minister 
spiritually to men; the nobles to ma‘ntein order, exeicise police 
power, and protect thé country agairst invasion; the people to 
labor for the support of these two privileged classes—appears early 
in medieval history. We find the two uoper classes already dis- 
tinguished and characterized as to sccia! function in a letter of- 
Pope Zachary to Pepin the Short and :he prelates and grandees of 
the Frankish state in 747.7 


x Principes et seculares homines atque bellatores convenit curam habere et sol- 
licitudinem contra inimicorum astutiam et provirciae- defensionem, praesulibus vero, 
sacerdotibus atque Dei servis pertinet salutaribu : corsiliis et orationibus vacare, ut, 
nobis orantibus et illis bellantibus, Deo prestante prævincia salva persitat. "Codex, 
Carolinus, No. 3, MGH, ‘Epistolae "harolini aevi, I, 480 
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Fifty ‘years later Alcuin, writing of England, deplores the 
“secular vanities” of the clergy, and the “avarice” and “injustice” 
of the nobles (bellatores).t The term, ‘three orders” (tres ordines) 
appears In an address of the Frankish bishops to Louis the Pious 
in 8217 and “each order” (uterque ordo) meaning clergy and 
nobility is found in a capitulary of 828.3 By the end of the ninth 
century the three orders are fully distinguished in the Mzracies of 
St. Bertin.s A little later we find tke relations of the second and 
third classes of feudal society, the nobles and peasantry, defined 
by Odo of Cluny in terms of protection by the former and work 
by the latter.s Again, writing about the year 1ooo, Adalberon, 
bishop of Laon, addressing king Robert the Pious of France, says: 

Triplex ergo Dei domus est quae creditur una: 
Nunc orant, alii pugnant aique laborant.® 

But it would be an error for one tc think, because these citations 
are all from French sources, that th*s social attitude was peculiar 
to medieval France. On the contrary, these ideas of privilege and ~ 
caste permeated the whole of medieval society in all countries where 
feudalism prevailed, and that means all of central and western 
Europe. | 

We find the idea of toatl soc.ety in Anglo-Saxon England, 
in a manuscript attributed to Aelfric. He writes: 


Every just throne stands on three props, that stands perfectly right. One 
is oratores, another is laboratores, the third is bellatores. The oratores are the 
men of prayer, who shall serve God and Ey day and night intercede for the 
whole nation. The laborateres are those who work, who shall labor in order 


*Ibid., I, 191-92, letter 129. 

a Boretius, Capitularia regum Francorum, I, 368, ©, 1. 

3 Ibid., IX, 2. Thereafter the expression is often found. For damsa see 
Guilhiermoz, L'origine de la noblesse en France, p. 371, and note 6. 

4Scrutemur enim humanitas verbi gratia quibus magis addicenda sit hujusmodi 
victoria, oratoribus .. . . quosque imbelle velgus gemituum mugitus ad coelum 
mittebat . . . . atque ideo, si quis vėl mimice contentiosus esse coeperit cui ordini 
potius haec reputetur causa, dicamus .... quod in hujus certaminis anxietate 
oratores et imbelles pulsatibus at improbitztibus orationum aures Dei ad clementiam 
ioclinabant,—-MGH. SS. XV, 513, c. 7. 

s Life of Gerald of Aurillac, Migne, Pat. Lo.. CXXXIII, col. 647 

6 Quoted by Guilhiermoz, op. cit., 357 and 372. Iam indebted to this remarkable 
work for many citations made in this article. 
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that all the nation shall live thereby. The bellatores are the men of war (i.e., 
knights and nobles) who shall defend the lard valiantly with weapons. On 
these three props shall every throne stand witk justice among Christian people. 


The Norman conquest of England confirmed and hardened 
this social attitude of Anglo-Frenchmen. Thus in the twelfth 
century John of Salisbury, using the old Pauline figure of the body 
and its members, declaims as follows: 


I call.the feet of the state those who, exercising the humble crafts, con- 
tribute to the material progress of the state end its members. These are the 
laborers permanently bound to the glebe, anc. the artisans who work in wool 
or wood, iron or brass, those who are charged with the care of maintaining us, 
those who make the thousands of objects necessary to life. It is the duty of 
those who are inferior to respect those who are superior; but these in their 
turn must aid those beneath them, and provice for their reeds.? 


Among German, Italian,4 and Spanssh’ writers of the feudal age 
we find identity of thought and expression in defining the social 
attitude of the two ruling classes toward the ruled. Anselm, the 
father of scholasticism, writing about rroo, formulated the orthodox 
theory of hereditary serfdom® in words often approved by other 
publicists after him.? In medieval wils one not infrequently fincs 
instances of a surf “and all his brood” (sequela), a phrase used to 
describe a litter of puppies or kittens. being disposed of.2 Long 


t Thomas Wright, Political Songs of England Camden Socisty), p. 365. 

2 From Luchaire, Social France at the time of Philip Augustus, p. 391 (but I have 
revised this English translation, which is not alwa-s accurate). 

3 Gesta episcoporum Cameracensitum, HI, sa MGEH.SS. VU, 485; Ratherius 
Veronensis, Migne, Pat. Lat. CXXXV LI, col. 236. Rather, for all that he was bishop 
of Verona, was a German—or Fleming. Thietmor of Merseburg, Chronicon, IX, 2, 
p. 240. ed. Kurze. 

4 Liutprand, Liber de rebus gestis magni imperuoris, c. x1, ed. Dümmler, p. 124. 

5 Alphonso the Wise of Castillo, Siete partidas, LI, 21 (ed. of the Real Academia de le 
Historia, IL, 197). 

6“For if any man and his wife . . . . commit in partnership a grievous and 
inexcusable fault, for which they are justly degr.ded and reduced to serfdom, who 
would assert that their children whom they beget <fter their condemnation should not 
be subjected to the same servitude ?”-—Anselm, D= conceptu virginali, cap. 28. 

7 For example St. Bonaventura, In sententias, lik. II, dist. 32, art. 3, Q. ed. Qua- 
racchi, III, 773. 

§ Dugdale, Monasticon, ed. Carey, III, 26; Leadam, Star Chamber, 119, note 7. 
The only great schoolman who seems to have disapproved in principle of hereditary 
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after the new social consciousness had developed this tradition of 
the high feudal age of caste and privilege persisted. By the 
twelfth century the doctrine of privilege and caste was not only 
challenged in speech, but opposed by conduct. 

Throughout all Europe, as a sense of social consciousness devel- 

oped among the masses of the people, we find everywhere the spirit 
of protest against this aristocratic régime. The new sentiment does 
not engage the attention of the medieval publicists until the 
fourteenth century, for this class was too much in the employ of 
the kings and the nobles. But the protest is vocal from the twelfth 
century onward in ballad and lyric literature." 

It is evident: that by the eleventh century saneee like a 
revolution in political and social ideas was being generated in 
Europe. ‘The older theories and principles derived from Augustine’s 
De civitate Dei and popularized in the Pseudo-Cyprianus, com- 
menced to lose their force; men were beginning to be impatient 
of the eschatological poirt of view and the apocalyptic motif in 
them, and to demand something more practical and concrete, some- 
thing more capable of terrestrial application. The abstractions of 


serfdom was John Wyclif, De civai dominia, iib. I, cap. 34, ed. Wyclif Society, 1885, 
p. 240: 

“We must further question whether the civil laws enforcing hereditary servitude 
ere conformakle to the law of Ckist; and it would seem that they are not: for it is 
written, “The son shall not bear zhe iniquity of his father” . . . . therefore this law 
of hereditary servitude savoureth of injustice. . . . . They argue against us: “Many 
holy lords of temporal possession; have made use of hereditary servitude; therefore 
it is lawful” (p. 247). But it is their lust of dominicn; it is their neglect of consulting 
God’s law; it is the blindness of teir belie? in the principle of the state—~such are the 
causes which persuade these migkty ones that it is as just and natural for their whole 
tribe of serfs to be in bondage to them and theirs by the law of the state, as it is natural 
for fire to burn. i 

It is not certain, however, thet Wyclif did not change his views after the Peasant 
Revolt in England in 1381, and in later lifs denied the right of serfs at least to rebel 
against their lords. See the evidence in his English Works, Early English Text 
Society, 1880, p. 227. I owe the above examples to Mr. G. C. Coulton’s Social life in 
Britain from the conquest to the reformation (1918), p. 337. 

r See the interesting little bocz by Miss Mary Morton Wood, The Spirit of Protest 
in Old French Literature (Columbia University Press, 1917). 

2 Text by Hellman, Texte ung Untersuchungen zur Gesch. der alichristl. Lit., pp. 51 f. 

3 Cf, Mirbt, Die Stellung Augustins in der Publizistik des Gregorianischen Kirchen- 
streits, Leipzig, 1888; Bernheim, Polit. Gesch. d. M.A. im Lichte d. Anschauungen 
Augustins, D. Z. í. Gesch; Karl Grund, Dis Anschauungen des Rodulfs Glaber in seinen 
Historien, Greifswald, 1910, espec. chap. ii, part 2. 
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political dreamers began to give way kefore the practical demands 
of society for the enforcement of law for better protection of life 
and property, for better recognition of the rights and clearer defini- 
tion of the duties of the multiple autho-ities which existed in feudal 
society. The crux-of the whole argument was the nature of justice. 

We see this new and more practical, positive ideal also reflected 
in the historiography of the eleventh century.’ At this same time 
too, the student of medieval law beg-ns to detect elements in it 
which are neither of Roman nor of ecclesiastical origin, but which 
may be described as feudal. It is evident that some new and 
constructive ideas are beginning to leaven the feudal organism too. 
The cay of anarchy and sheer brute fcrce, of unrestrained violence 
and brutality such as characterizes so much of the history of the 
tenth century is beginning to pass away, and a new epoch to dawn 
in which the mutuality of rights and duties, of privileges and obliga- 
tions will be better understood and mc regarded. 

Feudalism was a régime founded upon personal devotion or 
duty—and more still upon the contractual relations—which 
obtained ‘between man and man. ‘The form of government so 
constituted was the very antithesis of autocratic or absolute gov- 
ernment; rather each noble was a ruer within his sphere or fiet. 
But of whatever degree that power was, it was nevertheless con- 
tractual. Theoretically the members of a society established on 
these bases were liable only for ooligations which they had 
voluntarily accepted.. But the theory and the fact were far from 
coinciding. In practice the feudal régime exacted and required 
a compulsory relation of man with man, of the greater with the 
less, of the stronger with the weak, cf the upper members of the 
secular hierarchy with the lower m=smbers—in brief the whole 
feudal world’ was held together as in 2 net by the ties of lordship 
‘and homage, of vassal and suzerain. 

From the point of view of political philosophy the feudal régime 
was, perhaps, the nearest approach fo philosophical anarchy the 
world has ever seen, and it not unnaturally often approximated 

t Wattenbach, Geschichisquellen (6th ed.), IL p. 6; Marie Schulz, Die Lekre von 


Ger historischen Methode bet den GeschichtschreDern des Mittelalters (Berlin, 190¢), 
P. 97- 
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actual anarchy in practice. But too wholesale condemnation either 
of the thecry or the prac-ice of feudal government would be an 
error. For feudalism after all was prevailingly a constructive ` 
crganism, and manifests tte phenomena of social progress more 
than those of social decadence. ; 

The very sensitiveness (pne might almost say supersensitiveness) 
of the men of the feudal aze to the question of justice is proof of 
‘this. The idea of justice was never less a theory and never more 
actual than in the feudal aze. But justice implies a sanction, and 
this sanction must be law. Now law, for the medieval man, was 
the product of experience and tradition. It was custom, the 
accretion of generations in the past, and silently accepted by the 
men of the present. Evem the prince could not contravene this 
customary law. Customary law was the supreme law, and any 
modification of it had to be accepted by all, or at least, if the 
community were too large and too widely dispersed to make 
approval or disapproval possible, then it had to be accepted by the 
governing class, by the ma@or or sanior pars. The prince himself 
was not above the law, for Le was of the noble class and contributed 
to the formation of the law of his kind. He, too, was subject to 
the customary law of the And. His authority was very far from 
being that of a despot. 

But parellel to this theo-y of customary law we discover another ` 
political theory running: -he principle of the national state, in 
virtue of which a relatior of subordination exists between the 
prince and all the people who form the nation. This new principle 
asserted itself more and mare strongly with the legists of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. _t even penetrated into a purely feudal 
society like that of the kingdom of Jerusalem; from the twelfth 
century, the supremacy of the central or national organism repre- 
sented by the prince’s own Jerson and privileged blood, i.e., by the - 
crown, over the relations between the vassal and his immediate’ 
lord begins to be admitted. By the thirteenth century the principle 
is uncontested, according tc the opinions of the feudal jurists, that 
the king has jurisdiction over all persons within the realm. 

- These are the principles which neutralized, and finally overcame 
the centrifugal forces in feidalism. For centuries the history of 
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the public law of Europe is the history cf the struggle between these 
two tendencies. 

But whence came this authority inkerent in organized society ? 
Was it of God, or was it of men? Here the church stepped in, and, 
arguing that all power was from God ‘omnis poiestas a Deo), pro- 
claimed the supremacy of the church over the state. With some 
the church was regarded as a superstat=; with others the state was 
regarded as a man-made institution, aad accordingly evil, and the 
right of the existence of the state was denied. ‘The latter was the 
attitude of Gregory VII," in his moments of extreme exaltation, or 
of despotic spirit, from which he sometimes sank to a lower and 
more practicable plane of endeavor, and admitted the right-of the 
state to exist, though only in dependerce upon the church.? 

The function of. authority is to administer justice. As long as 
the prince fulfils this duty the duty ot subjects is to obey. Upon 
these two points the medieval polizical theorists agreed. But 
divergence appeared upon the quescion whether subjects were 
‘bound to obey an unjust or tyrannical prince. Some jurists, the 
spiritual ancestors of the future apologists of absolute monarchy, 
contended that the teacking of the Eible and the wisdom of the 
fathers was that a sovereign must be obeyed under all circumstances 
save in case of his heresy. During the war of investiture the 
imperial partisans adopted and propagated this theory.3 

The opponents of this school, on the other hand, argued that 
a prince who failed to do justice ceased to be a prince and became 
a tyrant, and as a tyrant forfeited the right to rule. But if so, who 
had the authority to try the prince or zo depose him? ‘The church, 
or the prince’s own subjects? It is manifest that this contractual 
idea contains the germ of the principle of the Hability of princes; 
of constitutional monarcay; of the right of revolution. John of 


* See his letters to Hermann of Metz, Reg. LY, 2; VIII, 2r. 


2 Gregory’s Letters to Harold of Denmark ard William the Conqueror, Reg. V, ro; 
VII, 25. 

3 50 Henry IV wrote to Gregory VII: “Me cuoque qui licet indignus inter christos 
ad regnum sum unctus, tetigisti, quem sanctorun. patrum traditio soli Deo judicandum 
docuit, nec pro aliquo crimine nisi a fide, qucd absit, exorbitaverim, deponendum 
asseruit; cui etiam Julianum epostatam prudentia sanctorem patrum non sibi sed 
soli Deo judicandum deponendumque commisert.”—MG. LL. II, 47. 
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Salisbury went so far as to justify resort to the murder of a bad 
prince, to make assassination a principle. ° 

Thus little by little a body of political theory was formed, a 
new political system, which crystallized at the end of the eleventh 
century, during the conflict between Henrv IV and Gregory VII 
in the writings of Manegold of Lautenbach. 

The rights of the people became the corollary of the coronation 
Oath of the king. What guaranteed the people against abuse of 
princely power? The refusal of service and the threat of deposition. 
Neither barons, burghers, ror peasantry possessed yet the right to 
vote subsidies as in a later age, but the feudality could refuse to do 
service for the king, and the burghers and peasants could at least 
rebel against tyranny. The remedial process was therefore a species 
of feudal “strike,” with thz principle of revolution involved in it. 
It is important to observe that in this feudal society the oath of the 
prince preceded that of the subjects. The consequence of this 
anteriority of the prince’s >ath was that the oath of the prince’s 
subjects was a conditional one. If the prince broke the contract, 
the oath of his subjects ceased to be obligatory. This right (secu- 
ritas)* was inherent in feudal society as a right of the feudality, but 
until the end of the eleventh century, and more especially in the 
twelfth century, no precedent had extended this right downward 
to the lower classes of the people. The theory that the power of 
the ruler emanated from God, the source of all power, and that, 
accordingly, the sovereign was only responsible to God for his acts, 
could not resist the evolution of popular right. First the baronage 
qualified the principle of <bsolutism, and then the people. We 
have thus in the reign of Henry IV (of Germany) the conflict 
between two principles of zuthority, two systems of government— 
the idea of the absolute prerogative and the divine right of the 
prince, and the idea of monarchicel authority tempered by the 
right of resistance of the nazion, first by the baronage, next by the 
burghers, and finally by the body of the people. 

The germ of limited monarchy, the doctrine of populat : SOV- 
ereignty and the theory of tLe state as a contractual social organism 


1 See an article in Neues Archiv. XVIIL, 172, upon the sense of the word “ securi- 
tates” for an elucidation of this thought. 
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were potentially in these new doctrine.t It was a demand fora 


social orgenization which should rest less on force and more on law; 
for a system of government which weuld substitute contract for 
compulsion; which would recognize definite relations and mutual 
rights and obligations. If a lord, even the king, failed to do justice 
and to perform the services which society expected. of him, what 
right had he to rule? If he oppressed, why continue to obey him ? 

In this new conception of the nature of government, the church 
and the common people struck hands. The church, for all its 
tempcral power, intense feudalization, and plentitude of vested 
interests, never wholly lost sight of the dignity and authority of 
justice as a principle among men. Apropos of the church’s influ- 
ence in preservation of the idea of justice, and-the idea of the state 
a French historian has written: 


Cette notion était inconnue à l’aristocratieet aux basses classes. Heureuse- 
ment, la littérature orale se charge à de perpétuer chez les illétrés, nobles ou 
vilains, le sentiment d’une certaine solidaritS entre les diverses parties dont l 
se composait le royaume. .. .. Aux époques même les plus sombres du 
moyen-age il y a eu une opinion publiqué dnt les souverains féodaux ont di 
` tenir compte.? 


Its greatest leaders in their best moments remembered that justice 
was the habitation of God’s throne, that mercy and truth met 
together before it. Above the wrack of feudal warfare the clergy 
held up the doctrine of better laws, the duty of kings and nobles 
to judge with honor and govern with equity. Time and again, in 
the writings of the ninth. tenth, and eleventh centuries, we find 
this principle of social justice reiterated. Century after century 
the teaching returns, even though it be with an alienated majesty. 

One must not be deceived by terminology. Theology was the 
dominant, almost the only mode of medieval thought. “But when 


*See Gierke, Political Theories of the Middle 4 ges (Maitland’s trans.), pp. 37-67, 
for development of this thesis. Cf. Carlyle, Med-aeval Polit. Theory, III, 12-13. 


2 Lot, Hugues Capet, p. 238 and note 2. 


3 Alcuin, MGH. Epp. IV, No. 18; Jonas of Crleans, De inst. regia, 3-5, Hincmar, 
De ordine palatii; ad episc. de inst. Car. 7; de regs persona, 25; Sed. Scotus, De rect. 
Christ..2, 3; Agobard of Lyons, MGH. Epp. V, No. 6; Hrabanus Maurus, I Genesim, 
I, c. 8; Rather of Verona, Preeloguiorum, II 53 Wipo, Vita Chuonradi, 3. Ex- 
tracts from all of these are conveniently collected in Carlyle, op. cit., I, 200, 203, 
224, 255-56; III, roo, 108, 109. Rather of Verona said that an honest peacent de- 
served to be called a king—Carlyle, TIT, 127, note. . 


~~ 
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this characteristic is recognized,” it has been well said, “it is found | 
to supply not only the explanation of the distance which seems to 
separate the middle ages from modern times, but also a means of 
bridging over the interval. Men thought theologically, but when 
we penetrate this formal expression we discover their speculations, 
their aims, their hopes, to be at bottom not very different from our 
own; we discover a variety beneath the monotonous surface of their 
thoughts, and at the same time an unity, ill defined perhaps, but’ 
still an unity, pervading the history." - 

The claim made by Gregory VII of the right “‘to absolve sub- 
jects from their allegiance to wicked men” was based not merely 
on Scripture, but upon the implied pact which held feudal society 
together, and which entaiked mutuality and reciprocity, with the 
reserved right of repudiation by either party for failure to abide 
by its terms. 

Whatever the amount of self-interest which actuated the three 
elements hostile to Henry IV, the rebellious dukes, the revolted 
Saxors and the papacy, it is nevertheless not to be forgotten that 
there was a principle at staze for which they contended, even admit- 
ting that a large number cf baser motives were commingled there- 
with. The scientific histcrian may not pronounce categorically 
either one way or the other. There were honest, sincere men on 
each side who acted according to conviction, even though their 
comrades were often knaves. It is a wise old saying that “politics 
makes strange bed-fellows.” 

In Gregory VII’s mind the issue was not wholly one of the 
supremacy of church or slate; it was also the issue of righteous 
government, as he understood it, against tyranny. With the 
revolted feudal. nobles in Germany likewise; they were fighting 
for maintenance of their rights as they understood them, for their 
consuetudines feudorum, which they honestly believed to be imperiled — 


t Lane Poole, Zlustrations of te History of Mediaeval Thought, p. 3. To the same 
effect is Figgis, op. cit., p. 2: “In tõese lectures we shall be regarding a literature with- 
out charm or brilliancy or overm ch eloqu2nce, voluminous, arid, scholastic, for the 
most part dead it seems beyond zny language eve? spoken. Dust and ashes seem 
arguments, illustrations, standpoicts, and even personalities. ... . Yet it was living 
once and effectual. .... These —en whose very names are only an inquiry for the 
curious are bone of our bone, and their thought, like the architecture of the middle 
ages, is so much our common heri=ge that its origmators remain unknown,” 
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by Henry IV’s absolutistic policy. The same was true of some of 
the German churchmen, even of those who did not sympathize 
with the Gregorian theory While they still adhered to the belief 
that the German crown had a legitimate right to use the church as 
an instrument of government, they yet believed that the immense 
use of the church made ty the Franconian kings was an abuse. 
They did not believe in a free church in the state, least of all a 
churc superior to the stete. But they did think the right and 
natural functioning of the church was a ae by too gross use 
of it for secular purposes. 

The case of the Saxon peasantry is similar. They believed 
that their ancestral liberties and immemorial custcms were jeopard- 
ized by the Franconian policy; and they had a right to rebel and 
seek to depose Henry IV because of his failure to live up to the terms 
of kingship, namely to meintain the laws, to protect society and 
to do justice among men. The divine authority of kingship was 
acutely challenged by the Saxons. The right to revolt was inherent 
in the compact theory of government, and this contractual theory 
of government not only existed in the mind of the feudality, it 
had become fused with the theocratic conceptions of the papacy, 
and at the same time gravitated downwards until it filled the 
collective consciousness of zhe people, too. 

The war of investiture was the first issue in medieval Germany 
to excite a popular interest. To the masses it was not a doctrinal 
question as so many church issues heretofore had been, but a 
question of polity in which were also invloved far-reaching considera- 
tions and implications of morality and ethics, economic rights and 
wrongs, social conditions, hopes and purposes. For the first time in 
medieval history all classes of society from bishops and abbots and 
barons down to the lower classes of the people, even the servile 
peasantry, were interested in a common matter. It is this fact 
which makes the reign of Henry IV and the pontificate of Gregory 
VII of such surpassing importance. The conflict between pope 
and emperor, at least as mach as the Crusades, first awakened the 
common consciousness of Europe. 

By a stroke of genius Gregory VII made an appeal to the senti- 
ment of Christendom, and his imperial antagonist forthwith followed 
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hisexample. The result was the showering of Germany and Italy— 
France to a less degree—with a pamphlet literature of very. great 
interest and value to the student of history. Those who were 
able to read were instructed to read these circulars to those who 
could not read. The diffusion of them was accomplished through 
the medium of monks anc. traveling priests, through pilgrims and 
even through the use of iinerant merchants. The machinery of 
the church was far more 2ffective for this employment than the 
means available to the emveror, and it is not a matter of surprise, 
therefore, to find Weneric of Trier, one of Henry IV’s most ardent 
supporters, complaining cf the success of the papal propaganda.* 
Yet on the other hand we find Gebhard of Constance, a devoted 
Gregorian, inveighing against the political activity among the 
people of the German biskops in Henry IV’s behalf.” 

From the point of view of. the definition and the spread through- 
out the consciousness of Europe of the idea of, social justice the 
conflict between Henry IY and Gregory VII is very important to 
the student of social ethics. The princes and peoples of Europe 
watched this struggle with far more interest than we. of today 
imagine. It was the firs: event in medieval Europe before the 
Crusades which attracted the attention of each and every class in 
society, and it would be zn error to think that this interest was 
wholly due to the high position of the two combatants. Granting 
that the personalities of pope and emperor were great, the principles 
involved in the conflict were greater; it was these which made 
Europe at times almost breathless with attention. 

_ All over Europe, in the late eleventh and through the whole of 
the twelfth century, we see this disposition on the part of the lower 
classes to assert, peaceably if they may, forcibly ii they must, the 
integrity of their traditional rights (consuetudines), to resent abuse 
or deprivation of them and to demand justice. A spirit which 
had lain dominant for centuries—nay, which had never existed 
before—in the hearts of tae common people of Europe, -began to 
awake and to stare about. determined to acquire liberty and secure 
justice for all conditions of men, but ignorant of the ways and means 
by which io acquire it. Instinctively, more than by a process of 

t Libelli, I, 293-94. 2 Ibid., L 270. 
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reason perhaps, the people contended that the contractual nature of 
the relations between noble and noble was as valid for them as for 
their overlords; as applicable in the seigneurial régime as in the 
feudal world. “These are the true seigneurial rights established 
by our ancestors in the irterest of peace, and tranquillity,” writes . 
one in the twelfth century, “but which are daily perverted to 
unjust practices.” | 

The twelfth-century doctrine that an unjust government need 
not be obeyed, indeed may rightfully be rebelled against, is not so 
far as it seems from the modern doctrine that government rests 
upon the consent of the governed. The former asserted the doc- 
trine negatively; the latter expressed it positively. In fundamental 
principle the two political doctrines are so nearly alike that they 
amount almost to the same thing. 

* Porro quia he consuetudines, cum gratia pacis et quietis a majoribus institute 
sunt, in pravos usus quotidie perverteruntur (Flach, Les origines de lanc. France, I, 
p. 407). Soin the M¢@racles de Si. Privat, ed. Brunel (Paris, r912), p. 136, the bishop 


of Mende in 1193 is made to swear: “Populum et clerum amicabiliter gubernabo et 
juste et juxta bonos mores et bonas consuetudines.” 


NEWS AND NOTES 





Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 





American Sociological Society-——President Ulysses G. Weatherly 
announces the appointment of the following representatives and com- ' 
mittees of the Society: 

Representatives to the Committee to consider the establishment of 
a Social Science Council: the members of the Standing Committee on 
Co-ordinaticn and Co-operation in Rezearch. 

Member of the Board of Directors of the National Council for Social 

Studies: Edward C. Hayes. 
| Representatives on the Joint Commission on the Presentation of 
Social Studies in the Schools: Edward C. Hayes, Ross L. Finney. 

Delegates to the American Council of Learned Societies: James Q. 
Dealey and William F. Ogburn. | \ 

Standing Committee on Co-ordinaticn and Co-operation in Research: 
the president of the Society, chairman; and the chairmen of the Com- 
mittee on Social Research, the Committee on Social Abstracts, and the 
Committee on Teaching of Social Science. 

Standing Committee on Social Abstracts Geane F. Stuart 
Chapin, chairman; Susan M. Kingsbury, Robert E. Park, Ulysses G. 
Weatherly, A. B. Wolfe. 

Standing Committee on Social Research: . John L. Gillin, chairman; 
Lucile Eaves, Hornell Hart, Robert E. Park, Arthur J. Todd. 

Standing Committee on the Teaching of Social Science: Edward C. 
Hayes, chairman; Charles A. Ellwood, Ross L. Finney. 

Committee on International Relations: Herbert A. Miller, chairman; 
Jane Addams, Jerome Davis, Roscoe Pound, Albion W. Small. — 

Committee on Nominations: Franklin H. Giddings, chairman; 
James E. Cutler, James Q. Dealey, Edward C. Hayes, Albion W. Small. 

Finance Committee: M. J. Karpf, chairman; W. T. Cross, Thomas 
D. Eliot. 

Editing Committee: Edward A. Ross, chairman; Thoma: D. Eliot, 
Ellsworth Faris, Edward C. Hayes, Arthur J. Todd. 

tIn the absence of Miss Addams from the country her name is included in the 
membership of the committee subject to her action upon her return. 
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Die deutsche Gesellschaft für Soziologie—The Kölner Vierieljahrshefte 
für Soztalwissenschafien gives an account of the third meeting of the 
German Sociological Society at Jena, September 24-25, 1922. The 
general subject of the meeting was “The Nature of Revolution” (das 
Wesen der Revolution.) Tae principal papers read by Leopold von 
Wiese and Ludo Hartmann caused extended Uiscussion. 

This session was in a sense a refounding, or reorganization, of the 
Society which had been-inactive for over two years. The officers of the 
Society are Ferdinand Tönnies, Kiel, president; Leopold von Wiese, 
Köln, secretary; Christian Eckert, Köln, treasurer; who with Rudolf 
Goldscheid, Wien, and H. Lorenz Stoltenberg, Berlin, compose the 
executive committee, -The council of the Society has twenty members, 
among whom the best known in this country are Franz Oppenheimer, 
Frankfurt a.M.; Ferdinand Tönnies, Kiel; Werner Sombart, Berlin; 
and Alfred Vierkandt, Berlin. 

Der Verein für Sozialpolitik—This organization held its semi- 
centennial meeting September 20-21, 1922, in Eisenach, the place 
where it was founded fifty years ago. 


American Academy of Pelitical and Social Science-—Public Welfare 
in the United States” is the title of the January issue of the Arnals of 
the American Academy. 'The‘volume is edited by Professor Howard W. 
Odum, of the University of North Carolina. Besides the editor, other 
sociologists contributing artic'es on the scope, history, principles, organi- 
zation, and problems of public welfare are S. P. Breckinridge, J. L.. 
Gillin, A. F. Kuhlman, E. C. Lindeman, J. E. Hagerty, J. F> Steiner, 
A. J. Todd, and G. E. Vincert. 


American Journal of Soctology—The University of Chicago Press 
announces the publication of A Classified Index to the American Journal 
of Sociology. Volumes I-XXV. This index, which makes accessible to 
sociologists the articles published in the Journal, was made possible by 
the Society for Social Research, which is composed largely of present 
and former graduate students in the University of Chicago. The 
secretary of this organization, Mr, Ernest R. Mov'rer, prepared the index. 


Boston University—An evening college extension course in Social © 
Democracy is offered during the second semester ‘by Professor Ernest 
R. Groves. In this course “democratic society is interpreted as the 
product of wholesome individual behavior, which can be realized in 
practice only by education in E with the facts and principles ' 
of human behavior.” 
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University of Chicago-——The address of Professor Albion W. Small 
as president of the Institut International de Sociologie was published 
under the title “La catégorie de “Progrès” considérée comme instrument 
de recherches en matière de science sociale” in the November-December 
issue of the Revue Internationale de Sociologie. 

Professor Robert E. Park, who was in Europe during the autumn 
quarter, gave a report on “Social Organization in Norway and Germany” — 
at the meeting cf the Society for Social Research on January 11. In the 
spring quarter he will join Professor U. G. Weatherly in a sociological 
study of social life in the Windward Islands. 

Professor L. L. Bernard, of the University of Minnesota, will give 
two courses in general sociology in the summer quarter. Professor 
Jesse F. Steiner, of the University of North Carolina, will give two courses 
in community organization during the summer in the Graduate School 
of Social Administration. 


Columbia University, Teachers College—Professor Anna Garlin 
Spencer, formerly head of the department of sociology and ethics at the 
Meadville Theological School, is now special lecturer in social science 
in the department of practical arts in Teachers College. During the 
summer she will give a course entitled “Social Aspects of the Modern 
Family.” 

J. B. Lippincott Company announce the publication of a new vol- 
ume in its “Family Life Series,” entitled The Family and Its Members, 
by Anna Garlin Spencer. 


Indiana University —Professor U. G. Weatherly, head of the eco- 
nomics and sociology department, has been granted leave of absence 
for the second semester. He is at present doing research in the libraries 
of Washington, D.C. Within about two months he will sail for the 
Windward Islands, accompanied by Professor Robert E. Park, of the 
University of Chicago, and Monroe N. Work, of Tuskegee Institute. 
They will spend some months making a study of social problems. 

Professor James E. Moffat is acting head of the department during 
Professor Weatherly’s absence. Ray Irwin Baber, of the University 
of Wisconsin, has been appointed acting assistant professor of sociology 
for the second semester. Lionel D. Edie, of New. York City, has been 
appointed to a professorship in the economics and sociology department 
for next session. 7 


REVIEWS 


Educational Sociology. By Davin SNEDDEN. New York: The 
Century Company, 1922. Pp. xiit+689. $3.50. 

The development of educztional sociology is proceeding with gratify- 
ing rapidity, and this book mazks a new step in the progress of the science. 
It is the most thoroughgoing treatise that has yet been produced in the 
field, and it is gratifying to see that Professor Snedden draws upon 
sociology in every phase of his interesting discussion of educational 
problems. Moreover, his approach to these problems is. sociologically 
sound. -He starts with the group concept, and especially with the 
primary groups, the family and the neighborhood. Working from the 
concrete facts of group life, he discusses social forces and processes, 
social values, social efficiency, and social progress. Then he comes to 
his formulation of the sociolcgical foundations of education in genera! 
and of each school subject in particular. 

It seems ungracious to crizicize a work which so liberally recognizes 
the contribution which modern sociology has made to the science of 
education, and which itself doss much to advance educational sociology 
to the rank which it deserves as an applied science. But hitherto, 
educational sociology has been chiefly developed by men who were 
primarily educationists rather than sociolegists. Consequently, the 
science has been developed, most sociologists would say, in too narrow 
a way, with practical educational problems dominating its development, 
rather than the larger questions of the educative process. ‘This is also 
the general tendency of Professor Snedden’s book. He finds, for example, 
the chief province of educational sociology to be “the scientific determina- 
tion of educational objectives.” Previously he had defined sociology 
as “the science of social groups.” showing that this is practically synony- 
mous with “the science of social relations.” One would expect Professor 
Snedden, therefore, to say thet educational sociology is the science of 
the educational phase of the social life, and that it aims to reveal the 
fundamental connections betw2en the educative process and the social 
process. But Professor Snedden shies at this broad definition, and is 
content to assign educational sociology the very much narrower field 
of the scientific determination of educational objectives. Consequently, 
he does not undertake to reveal the intimate relations between the 
educative process and the social process, He fails to emphasize that the 
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wholé social process in human society, in so far as it is human, is essen- 
tially an ‘educative j process, or a “learning process. ” He fails to empha- 
size that educational sociology not only starts with but deals with the 
most vital aspects of general sociology; that the social. psychology of 
man is dependent upon the psychology of the learning process in the 
individual. In a word, Professor Snedden seems to the reviewer to have ` 
‘failed to grasp the D of the opening pages of Professor Dewey’s 
Democracy and Education for a science of educational sociology. If he 
had expanded those pages so as to make about one-third of his text before 
taking up practical problems, his contribution to the sociology of educa- 
tion might have been epoch-making. ` 

In other words, Professor Snedden fails to present the concept of 
culture, in the anthropological and sociclogical sense, as fundamental 
for the understanding of human society and so of the educative process. 
Instead, he is content to take culture merely in the popular sense, and 
thus he misses the whole idea of cultural evolution and the idea that 
the process of culture development—that is, of the continuity and 
development of civilization—is a learning process. *But it is this idea, 
if the reviewer is not mistaken, which must be the chief foundation of 
a rightly developed educational sociology. Such an educational sociology 
remains still to be written. 

In spite of this lack of an adequate sociological background, Professor 
Snedden’s book deserves commendation for the purpose for which it 
was written, namely, to aid in the training of teachers. Its discussions 
of particular educational problems, on the whole, are well-balanced and 
carefully based upon established data, though its treatment of social 
and civic education, while distinctly favorable to giving a much larger 
place to social studies in the schools, is hardly up to the most advanced 
thought on the subject. It will be profitable for sociologists as well as 
educators to get acquainted with this most important volume. 


CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Dio. Formazione e Sviluppo del Monoteismo nella Storia delle Religi- 
oni. Volume I. L’Essere Celeste nelle Credenze dei Popoli 
Primiiivi. By RAFFAELE PETTAZZONI. Roma: Società 
Editrice Athenaeum, 1922. Pp. xxii+396. 

` The idea of deity is surely the most important of all religious concep- 
tions. An investigation of its development, conducted by. a scholar 
without theological bias, has long been urgently needed. Probably no 
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one could be found better fitted for the task than Professor Pettazzoni, 
who holds the chair of the history of religions in the Royal University 
of Bologna, and whose wide range of knowledge, pérspicacity, and sober 
judgment have been already shown by his books on Zoroastrianism 
and Greek religion, as well as by various monographs and articles in 
anthropology and folklore. The first volume of the work under review 
deals only with the celestiel being of primitive peoples. It will’ be 
followed, the author promises us, by a second volume on the Supreme 
Ged in polytheisms, and by a third on monctheism. 

Anthropological students, engrossed with animism, ancestral souls, 
totems, corn spirits, magic, and mana, have devoted little attention to 
the genesis of gods and, specifically, of one god. According to Tylor, 
monotheism is the late result of a progressive improvement in men’s’ 
conceptions of divinity. We start with polydaemonism, itself an 
outgrowth of animism, pass thence to polytheism, and with the gradual 
reduction in the number of deities emerge at length into monotheism. 
This evolutionary conceptian was first seriously criticized by Andrew 
Lang (The Making of Religion), in 1899. According to Lang, not 
animism but rather a rudimentary belief in a Supreme Being, conceived 
as an All-Father, must be considered the original form of religion. Lang’s 
conclusion rested largely upon a survey of the Australian evidence for 
“high gods,” whose existence previous investigators had either over- 
looked or ignored. His ideas were eagerly embraced by theologians, 
and notably by Father A. W. Schmidt (Der Ursprung der Gottesidee), 
in r912.. The Lang-Schmidt hypothesis of a primitive monotheism 
(Urmonotheismus) was in its turn demolished by the criticism of the 
learned Archbishop of Upsala, Nathan Siderblom (Das Werden des 
Gottesglauben), in 1916. 

What, asks Professor P=ttazzoni, are the facts of the situation? 
He proceeds to review them in three hundred closely printed pages. 
The author summarizes practically everything that has been written 
on the so-called supreme beings of savage and barbarous peoples. This 
ethnographic survey is well arranged and is accompanied by a full 
bibliography. It will be welcomed by all students of primitive religion, 
for field workers have now accumulated such a mass of observations 
that no man, however learned and indefatigable, can keep abreast of 
even the current literature, much less card catalogue and index the 
literature of the past. 

Having ascertained the facts, Professor Pettazzoni proceeds to 
interpret them. Among the most diverse races and peoples, he finds a 
belief in a celestial being, who dwells in the sky and whose dynamic 
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manifestations are heavenly phenomena (light and darkness, thunder, 
lightning, rain, the winds, comets, falling stars, eclipses, rainbows, etc.). 
The celestial character of this Being further explains his positicn in 
various mythologies .as creator of heaven and earth, his omnipresence 
and omniscience, and his moral qualities as judge of mankind. Even 
the curious otiose nature of many of these primitive “high gods” is 
plausibly accounted for as a celestial characteristic, as a reflection of the 
static aspect of the heavens when at night man contemplates the awful 
serenity and silence of space. The celestial being is thus essentially 
a mythical figure—the heaven personalized. As our author points out, 
this conclusion was already reached by the great Italian sociologist, 
Giovanni Vico, early in the eighteenth century. 

The evidence presented by Professor Petazzoni makes it clear that 
the conception of a celestial being cannot be explained as the result of 
borrowing from Christianity or Islam. It is essentially a primitive 
conception, though doubtless here and there affected by contact with 
civilization. While general among savage and barbarous peoples, it 
is by no means universal among them. We are ttot obliged, on the 
evidence, to assume either that mankind has everywhere developed this 
conception independently or that it originated in one area and then 
spread over the face of the earth. Thus, Professor Pettazzoni avoids 
the pitfalls into which Lang, Schmidt, and even Söderblom have fallen, 
while he equally rejects the fantastic claims of the extreme diffusionists. 

So far the celestial being scarcely appears as a god, much less as 
the center of a monotheistic cult. His figure is too vague, shadowy, and 
remote from mankind for worship. Real worship of him as a god 
rather begins:after his assimilation with some other divine figure, which 
is more sharply defined, for instance, suri or moon. Such a development 
into a genuine deity, and often into a supreme god, is only completed, l 
however, in the polytheistic religions. 

_ When the procèss of fusion does not take place, still another develop- 
ment may occur. The celestial being, losing his mythical quality and 
becoming more and more impersonal, ends as a philosophic deity, the 
pure product of reflection. The Polynesians, some of ‘the Bantu- 
speaking peoples of Africa, and particularly the American Indians 
afford instances of cosmic conceptions (e.g., the “Great Spirit”), which 
represents the nearest approach primitive man has made to monotheism. 
The celestial being, when he cannot become a god, may become the 
‘god, that is, God. 

HurTon WEBSTER 
UNIVERSITY oF NEBRASEA 
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Volkswirischaftslehre. Drecundvierzig Vorlesungen. BandI. Eigen- 
art und Grundlagen des wirtschaftlichen Lebens. By PROFES- 
SƏR EUGEN SCHWIEDIAND. Stuttgart: Verlag von a Kohl- 
hammer, 1922. Pp. 460. 8 Swiss francs. 


~ One of the worst effects of the world-war was to break the bonds of 
scholarship between different nations. Even in the United States, little 
attention is paid at the present time to the productions of Cerai 
speaking economic, social, and political writers. AJ this is, of course, 
a misfortune which American scholarship should seek to remedy as soon 
as possible. The writer of this notice takes pleasure, therefore, in calling 
attention to a new work on economics by Professor Schwiedland, pro- 
fessor of economics and sociology in the University of Vienna, Like many 
of the works of the German economists prior to the war, this work is re- 
markable for its sociological end ethical background. The whole problem 
of human industry is approached from the standpoini of social evolution. 
The fizst chapter deals with the relations of economic and social changes, 
the second chapter takes vp the beginnings of human industry, the third 
chapter the course of its historic evolution, the fourth chapter the indus- 
trial system of the present, then come considerations of the environment, 
population; industrial grcups, and property, before the more difficult 
problems of price and eccnomic value in their relations to custom and 
law are considered. 

The spirit of the work cannot better be indicated than by this quota- 
tion from the Preface: “Not goods, wealth, or business contrivances, 
but human qualities and relations are the chief themes of economics. 
At bottom, economic problems are moral problems; social prosperity 
demands human service.” 

This point of view in economics is common enough nowadays, but - 
it is interesting to see thet it is reaffirmed and stoutly defended by an 
Austrian economist writing after the experience of the world-war. 


CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


The Negro in our Hi istory. By CARTER Gopwin Woopson. The 
Associated Publishers, 1922. Pp. 1+393. $2.00. 
Social History of the Amzrican Negro. By BENJAMIN BRAWLEY. 

New York: Macmillan Company, 1922. Pp. ii+420. $4.00. 
It is not wholly clear waat one ought to expect of a history of the 
Negro race in America, Urtil a few years ago there were probably few 
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people, white or colored, who were ready to admit that the N egro had 
a history. In America, at any rate, this history as ordinarily conceived, 
has been little more than a Footnote to p story of the anti-slavery 
struggle. . 

When that struggle ended the occasion for separate racial annals, 
if it ever existed, ceased to be. 

So it may have seemed. Actually it has turned out.quite otherwise. 
The negro is a more positive factor in American life today than ever 
before. | 

In a sense it may be said that Negroes did not begin to have a history 
until Emancipation. Up to that time there were no racial histories, 
so called. There were studies, sociological and psychological, of the 
black people regarded as a distinctive racial type. But no histories. 
Histories are written not of races but of peoples and nations. 

As long as Negroes regarded themselves, and were looked upon by 
others, merely as representative of a race, i.e., a species or variety of 
mankind, it is hard to understand how there could be any history of 
the Negro, except a natural history. It was only ¢fter Emancipation, 
finding themselves in the middle of an intolerant and hostile society in 
which they were forced to fight for recognition and status, that black 
folk began to have a tradition and a history quite their own. Race 
conflict has compelled race solidarity and, with the dawning of racial 
consciousness, the Negro has ceased to be a race, merely, and has become 

a people, or a “nation within a nation” as Booker Washiigton once 
said. 
The publication at almost the same moment. of two new racial 
histories is further evidence of this increasing interest of the Negro in 
himself and his record. 

Of the two, Carter G. Woodson’s Tre Negro in Our History is 
unquestionably the more scholarly, more objective, and closer to the 
sources. Mr. Woodson is not only a trained historian but almost the 
only student of scholarly attainments who has specialized in this field. 
As editor of the Journal of Negro History and author of numerous studies 
> in the field of Negro history, notably the vclume, History of Negro Educa- 
tion Prior to 1861, he already has to his crecit a record of notable perform- 
ances in this field. 

- Mr. Brawley’s interests, on the other nand, lie rather in “the field of 
art and literature than history.’ His volume, The Negro in Literature 
and Art, published in 1918, is, in fact, the first genuinely critical estimate 
of Negro literature that we have. It is the first book to call attention 
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to the existence of a body of writings by colored peopl2 which are interest- 
ing, not as sociological documents, merely-——evidence cf the much disputed 
native ability of the black man—but as literature, as a record of his 
inner life; the hopes, the fears, discontents, despairs, dreams, ambitions 
of the race. Mr. Brawley ras sought rather to interpret the facts than 
‘merely to state them. From this point of view Negro history takes the 
form of a revelation of the Negro’s strivings and een of his 
growing racial consciousness. 

For Woodson, on the other hand, the story of the Negro is erent 
still merely a chapter in zhe history of the American Nation. The 
‘ explanation of this is, in part no doubt, that this volume is intended 
primarily as a textbook anc a supplementary reader in the high schools. 
But there is probably more than this in the'difference between these 
histories. There is a difference of fundamental viewpoint. ' 

For Mr. Woodson, the history of the Negro is, as he somewhere 
says, a neglected chapter in the history of the American people. For 
Mr. Brawley, on the contrary, the history of the Negro is the history of 
people conscious ef common purposes and a common cause. One is 
impressed in reading this latter volume with the sense of striving ‘and 
aspiration. Here is a people who, out of their struggles to participate 
in the common life of America and the world, are slowly and painfully 
defining for themselves a common purpose, creating a common tradition, 
á common will and, by the very singleness of their racial purposes, making 
a contribution to the common life of America and of the World. 


ROBERT E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Social Mission of Charity. By WILLIAM J. KERBY. New York: 
Macmillan, r921. Pp. xvi+196. $2.25. 

_ The sub-title of this book is A Study of Poinis of View in Catholic 
Charities. This book should be treated, as any book should be, and often 
is not, for what it pretends to be, and not for what the reviewer might 
think the author should do. It is a book written fer Catholics with the 
purpose cf commending the modern methods of dealing with the poor. 
It is one of the most skilful pieces of work I have ever seen. Voicing the 
Catholic point of view in charity work and vigorously defending the 
spirit of Catholic charity, the author undertakes to show that the methods 
of dealing with dependency found effective in ncn-Catholic charities 
are compatible with the Catholic point of view. 
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‘In the sixteen chapters of the book this. purpose is clearly kept in 
mind, The first chapter, on ‘The Good Samaritan,” is a clever combina- 
tion of historic attitude and modern technology in the care of the dis- 
tressed.’ The author tries to show that modern principles of charity 
are compatible with a warm Christian spirit. Chapters ii-vi constitute 
an analysis of the causes of poverty, individual, economic, and social. 
In these-chapters reiterated emphasis is laid-upon the spiritual causes of 
poverty, suca as sin in the individual sufferer, to be sure, but especially 
-in an un-Christian attitude of the rich and powerful toward the. poor, 
and in the lack of a Christian spirit in the institutions of society. _Chapter 
vii is.an argument to show that charity means more than mere relief, 
and that service of the poor must be a combination of the most scientific 
methods of treatment and legal means of the prevention of poverty with 
the spirit of Christian service. Chapter viii, on “Property,” is one of 
the weakest in the book. The analysis of the influence of the present 
system of the distribution of wealth on poverty is incomplete, and the 
suggestions as to what should be done about it uncertain. The chief 
contribution is that the system of property must be*modified to accord 
with Christian ideals. 

One of the finest chapters in the book from the reviewers’ point of 
view is chapter ix with its fine analysis of the complexity of modern social 
life, which prevents the simple relations of the Samaritan and the traveler 
in our society, and its lesson that since social life is so complex, there is 
need of the highest skill in helping the peor. In chapter x is to be found 
an apology for the position of the Catholic church on such matters as 
sterilization and birth-contrcl, and on the special reasons why charity 
should be carried on by agencies of the church rather than by the state. 
However, the author makes a plea for Catholics to co-operate with othets 
in charity work and to learn from others such lessons as experience has 
taught so that Catholic charities may be well and favorably known. 

The last four chapters hold up the mirror to Catholics with increasing 
frankness and present the climax to the author’s argument that Catholic 
charities should learn from others and make use of the methods which 
have been shown to be efficient in charitable work. 

I cannot imagine a work that is better done for the purpose. It is 
well written, some parts of it rising to real eloquence. While it is marred 
by a few such anachronisms as “worthy” and “undeserving” poor, the 
book reveals that the author is thoroughly acquainted with the literature ` 
of modern charity. It is the product of one of the ripest scholars in this 
field in the Catholic church, of one who loves his church, who believes 
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in the fine spirit which has inspired Catholic charities and yet who sees 
the shortcomings of his people, and who knows how t> commend to them 
the ideals and methods with which his wide learning has made him keenly _ 
cognizant. For the non-Catholic reader the book is significant for its. ` 
emphasis upon the part which spiritual factors play in the solution of the . 
problems of poverty, although the spiritual is rather ey. ae eee 
as “religious.” 

This book is one of the Social Action Series of the National Catholic, 
Welfaze Council, has the approval of the hierarchy in America, and is “ 
introduced by Bishop Muldoon of Rockford, Illinois, who says, “It may 
be commended to all who are interested in Catholic charities as a faithful . 
interpretation of the mind of the Department of Social Action of the . 
National Catholic Welfare Council.” The Catholic church has reason 


to be proud of it. 
J. L. GLIN 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Americans by Choice. By JoHN PALMER Gavit. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1922. Pp. xiv+448. $2.50, 

This volume upholds the standards that have been set by the other 
books which have appeared in the excellent Americanization Series, 
edited by Allen T. Burns. Mr. Gavit’s book is the best available 
treatise on the subject of the naturalization of immigrants in the United 
States. It is scientific and sociological in its approach to the problems 
ot naturalization. It maintains a rational sympathy for the immigrant 
and at the same time manifests genuine Icyalty to our nation and her 
ideals. 

Each detail of the natucalization laws is discussed in relation to a 
sound naturalization process, and recommendations are suggested for 
the improvement of present conditions. Evidence is offered which shows 
that the present requirement of having two witnesses, the same two 
witnesses, to swear to a personal knowledge of all the petitioner’s five 
years’ residence should be mitigated. Facts are presented which 
indicate that the “newer immigration” are slightly more assimilable 
than the “older immigration.” The way in which social facts change 
rapidly is illustrated by the argument for rescinding the rule that a 
native-born woman who marries an alien loses her citizenship, and an 
alien woman who marries a cizizen gains thereby the rights of citizenship— 
conditions which already have been altered by the Cable Act of 
September, 1922. The personal qualifications of each individual, 
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irrespective of race, or color, foreign-born “or native-born, are rightly 
urged as the only proper criteria for judging admission to citizenship. 


Emory §. BoGarpus 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUHERN (CALIFORNIA 


Judge Baker Foundation Case Studies. By Wiriram HEALY and 
AUGUSTA F. BRONNER. Series of Twenty. Boston: Judge 
Baker Foundation, 4c Court Ct., 1922-23. $2.50. 


i he Kingdom of Evils: Psychiatric Social Work Presented in One 

-  - - Hundred Case Histories Together with a Classification of Socsal 
Divistens of Evil. By E. E. SOUTHARD and Mary C. JARRETT. 
With en Introduction by RicHarp C. Casor and a note upon 
legal entanglement as a division of evil by Roscoe Pound. © 
New York: Macmillan, 1922. Pp. xx+708. $5.50. 

The Defective Delinquent and Insane. By Henry A. Cotton. The 
Louis Clark Vanuxem Foundation Lectures for 1921. Prince- 
ton University Press, 1922. Pp. xvi+2o01. ‘$3.00. 


Crime: Its Cause and Treatment. By CLARENCE DARROW. New 
~~ York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1922. Pp. x-+292. $2.50. 


Juvenile Delinquency. .By Henry H. Gopparp. New Y ue 
Dodd, Mead & Co., r921. Pp. v+120. $2.00. 


These five volumes, while of unequal value, exhibit both the increasing 
interest and the present tendencies in the investigation of the problems 
of delinquercy. - 

The Judge Baker Dounin Case Studies of the educational, voca- 
tional, and conduct problems of young people, prepared by William 
Healy and Augusta F. Bronner, are undoubtedly of the highest signif- 
cance to sociologists, social workers, and all students of personality. 
They will be invaluable for teaching purposes for courses in social 
pathology, criminology, and juvenile delinquency. Great expectations 
quite naturally awaited this joint publication by the authors respectively 
of “The Individual Delinquent” and “The Psychology of Special Abilities 
and Disabilities.” They have been more than realized. For careful 
and intensive research, for appreciation of significant data, and for 
technical finish in presentation these case-studies set a new record for 
excellence. 

Each case-study comprises the following main divisions: (1) intro- 
ductory statements; (2) study of background: (including typically, the 
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family, developmental histary, home and A conditions and 
influences, habits, interests, companions, school history, work history, 
delinquencies); (3) study af the individual (including physical status, 
psychological examination, mental balance, personality traits, boy’s own 
storv); (4) summary of staff conference; {5) subsequent history; and 
(6) firal comment. A valuable feature of the arranzement of the case- 
study inheres in presenting separately on opposite pages (z) the factual 
material from (2) the discussion and analysis. For use in teaching, a 
loose-leaf edition of the case-studies is available which permits. the 
teacher to withhold from -he student the explanatory material et 
the descriptive data have been covered. 

The scientific advance made in this series of case-studies over those 
published i in The Individual Delinquent is evinced not only by the inclusion 
in the mental examination of many of the recent intelligence tests, but 
more markedly by the greater insight into the so-called “social factors” in 
behavior. For example, the analysis of the relation of the individual to 
primary social groups as the “crowd” (significantly differentiated 
because of its more casual and looser association from the gang) and the 
family reveals increasing penetration. Noteworthy also is the constant 
reference in the discussion of each case to the available literature -of 
research in human behavior. 

A real and unique contzibution to sociological ene because or 
in spite of its amazing com ination of philosophy, ethics, social theory, 
psychiatry, medicine, social work, and common sens2 is The Kingdom of 
Evils by Southard and Jarrett. E. E. Southard was professor of neuro- 
pathology in the Harvard Medical School and director of the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital. Miss Mary C. Jarrett, formerly chief of social 
service of the Boston Psychcpathic Hospital, is now tie associate director 
of the Smith College Training School for Social Work. This work falls 
into two parts: the first, presenting the problems and methods of psychi- 
atric social work through one hundred case histories; the second, a 
classification and theoretica. discussion of the social divisions of evil. 

This large group of well presented-case-studies is a distinct addition 
to the now rapidly increasing accumulation of human documents. 
In a way which seems only possible through concrete materials they 
demonstrate the value and at the same time reveal the limitations of 
psychiatric diagnosis and <reatment. The value of the “psychiatric 
point of view’’ seems to lia not only in the results of the psychiatric 
examination, but even more in the medical as a substitute for the moral 
and economic attitude to problems of human behavior. The limitation 
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of psychiatric methods seems to consist in too narrow a conception of the 
individual. The maladjustment of the individual to the environment 
is stated as the sum or mtltiplication of evils classified interestingly 
enough as Morbi (diseases and defects of body and mind), Errores 
(educational deficiencies and misinformation), Vitia (vices and bad 
habits, non-psychopathic), Létigia (legal entanglements in and out of 
court), Penuriae (poverty, end other forms of resourcelessness). The 
analysis of these case-studies suggest little or no conception of personality 
in terms of social relations, nor of the mental and social life of the 
individual as a process, more cr less clearly brought out by see and 
Bronner in their case-studies. 

The second part of the book with its theoretical discussion raises 
many points of sociological interest. The interrelations of sociology, 
psychiatry, and social work ave presented from a new standpoint. “The 
triple divisicns of the spheres of influence under which social cases fall, 
viz.: public, social, and indivicual” is convincingly put. 

The title The Defective Delinquent and Insane by Henry A‘ Cotton, 
M.D., medical director of the New Jersey State Hospital at Trenton, is 
misleading. The books deals almost entirely with the nature and effects 
of focal infections, particularly with reference to the cause, treatment, 
and prevention of insanity. In addition to sporadic references, only 
one.chapter of eleven pages is devoted to “Defective Types.” ‘The thesis 
maintained throughout the volume and supported by a report of twenty- 
five cases is that in the so-caLed functional mental disorders the physical 
nature of the disturbance must be recognized. ‘“‘Psychoses arise from 
a combination of many factcrs, some of which may be absent, but the 
most constant one is intercerebral, biochemical, cellular disturbance, 
arising from circulating toxins, originating in chronic focal infection 
situated anywhere throughout the body and probably to some extent 
in disturbances of the endoczin system” (p. 32.). Sociologists are not 
likely to accept the sweeping application of Lis findings which Dr. Cotton 
states “alone will provide basis for the proper treatment of the psychotic, 
the defective and delinquent individual,” particularly as Adolf Me; yer 
in a cordial foreword states “the somewhat extreme enims .... gO 
beyond whaz I personally beieve to be my experience.” Nevertheless, 
there is a certain value in a work which pushes to.its logical conclusion 
the extreme neuro-biological explanation of behavior. 

Clarence Darrow, the acthor of Crime: Its Cause and Treatment, 
is a well-known lawyer with an extensive experience in criminal cases. 
The book is not, as many may have expected, a presentation and analysis 
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of case-studies of delinquency, but rather a philosoply of the cause and 
treatment of crime. Althorgh popularly written, it contains a simple 
and convincing statement of biological and ecoromic determinism 
interacting in the causation of delinquency. “Heredity has everything 
to do with making the [human] machine strong and capable, or weak 
and useless, but when the machine is made and thrown on the world 
in its imperfect shape, environment has everything ta do in determining 
what its fate shall be” (p. 40). While the larger part of the book is a 
restatement of familiar conclusions in standard works on criminology, 
new material is to be found in certain chapters closest to the writer’s 
experience as those on “The Law and the Criminal,” “Homicide,” and 
“Pardons and Paroles.” 

The little volume Juvenile Delinquency by Henry H. Goddard is an 
elementary and popular treatise upon the problems, functions, and results 
of the Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Research of which th writer is director. 


E. W. BURGESS 


~ 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

The Settlement Horizon. By ROBERT A. Woops and ALBERT J. 
KENNEDY. New York: The Russell Sage Foundation. Pp. 
499. $3.00. 

There has been much written about the social settlement movement 
during the past thirty years, most of it published in periodicals. Three 
books concerning it have attracted considerable attention: Jane Addams’ 
Twenty Years at Hull-House. Lillian Wald’s The Howse on Henry Street, 
and the biography of Canon Barnett by his wife. l 

None of these have, hcwever, undertaken to deal with it in the 
comprehensive fashion that characterizes the present volume. 

The work is at once a history of the movement, én interpretation of 
its philosophy, a critique of its purposes and its methods, a declaration 
of its goals, a recognition of :ts failures, an appraisal of its achievements. 
In addition it contains much good material on anc criticism of other 
types of social work closely allied with the settlement, such as the 
school center, infant milk szatións, vacaticn projects for city children, 
health organizations, etc. 

This volume ranks with Mary Richmond’s Social Diagnosis as.one 
of the very few volumes that have helped to create a substantial literature 
for social work. As Social Diagnosis presents a furdamental scientific 
analysis of social case-work, The Settlement Horizon presents the philoso- 
phy and principles of group social work. It does not attempt to present 
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the n of settlement or group methods, but what is much bentir 
at this stage of the development of the literature, it shows what goals 
are worth striving for, what problems are encountered in group work, 
and what methods have been found successftl and what ones unsuccessful. 
Nowhere else, thus far, is to be found so clear and penetrating an analysis 
of the purposes and goals of those wko have achieved the best results 
in doing social work with groups. ` Many persons who are somewhat 
blindly carzving on club activities and community betterment programs 
of various sorts, would do well to use this volume as a stimulation to a 
searching analysis of what they are trying to accomplish. 

While it is hardly a book for the general reader, it certainly should 
claim. the attention of all those who are attempting in any way to accom- 
plish definite social or spiritual results in dealing with groups of indi- 
viduals, or with neighborhoods or commutities. It will also be found 
useful in Courses given in scaools of social work and universities on the 
settlement or methods of group work. | 

The authors are especially qualified by a long experience in settlement 
work, Mr. Woods having been head resident of South End House, 
Boston, since its founding in 1892. They have also been secretaries of 
the National Federation of Settlements for a decade and have thus had 
excellent opportunities for establishing contacts with other leaders in 
the movement.: An indication of the careful foundation of fact and 
information on which the book is based is found in the statement that 
four hundred of the five hundred settlements of the United States were 
visited, in addition to making use of all available printed matter and 
answers to elaborate questionnaires. Few pieces of work of this character 
have been based on as wide an observation of first-hand data. 

The reviewer is conscious of one omission. ‘No account is given of 
the development of the settlement method and spirit in rural districts: 
Some notable examples of this have appearec in the mountainous districts 
of the South. They are as essentially a part of the settlement movement 
as are the urban developments. No reason is apparent for the failure 
to include them in a book which undertakes to cover all aspects of the 
settlement movement. . 

There is an appendix of thirty-six pages which contains some illumi- 
nating illustrative material and comments on various problems, which 
obviously čo not belong in the main bodies of the respective chapters. 
There is some question, however, whether this material will get the atten- 
tion it would have received if it had been arranged in the form of foot- 
notes. The appearance of the book is improved by the arrangemént 
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which was followed, but at the expense of getting the material read by 
many persons. There is 2 well-selected bibliography , of twenty-six 
pages which makes no claim to being exhaustive. _—_. 
Crem, C. Norte. 

Orzo STATE UNIVERSITY ae 


The Iron Man in Industr». An Outline of the Social Significance 
of Automatic Machinery.. By ARTHUR Pounp.° Boston: 
Atlantic Monthly Press, 1922. Pp. viii+23>. $1.75. 

Modern machinery tends with increasing rapidity toward automatiza- 
tion. This is the machine age. The automatic machine is “leveling 
wages, shifting population, datermining home sites and living conditions.” 
“What are likely to be the effects of the common and growing use of 
automatic machinery in industrial production upon American life, 
political institutions and social standards, upon homes, schools, and 
children? To focus the atiention of clear and open minds upon this 
new reagent in the social equation—the Iron Man in Industry—is the 
object of this book.” 

The author appears to cverlook or disregard the fact that the. auto- 
matic machine dates from a>out the middle of last century and particu- 
larly that its social results have been considered with considerable 
insight by Ruskin, Mill, Hobson, Wells, Wright, Veblen, and others. 
The phenomena with which he deals are by no means new. Still, as a 
study of American conditions and tendencies due to actomatic machinery, 
the book is excellent. 

It should be remembered, however, that the very title, the “Iron 
Man in Industry,” embodies a misleading metaphor. There is no Iron 
Man in Industry. Machinzs, like the materials ard forces of nature, 
are passive media that have no purpose or animus cf their own. ‘They 
are ferms of capital. There is no conflict between them and labor, 
or any of our economic, social, or political institutions. The real difficulty 
and danger lies in the increased power the machine gives to its owner to 
satisfy the desire for profits, with his too frequent disposition to gain 
profits at the expense of social well-being. This the author plainly 
sees, but his discussion leads to the rather lame conclusion that industrial 
workers should be educated in such a way as to equip them profitably 
_to enjoy the leisure with which the automatic machine now provides them. 
Here, I imagine, the laborez who reads the book will lift an eyebrow. 
“Since when,” he will asx, “has the automatic machine provided 
increased leisure, other than a precarious, anxious, and consequenily 
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usually unprofitable period of idleness due to unemployment?” ` John 
Stuart Mill doubted whether “all the mechanical inventions yet made 
have lessened the day’s toil of any human being.” They have, of course, 
but usually indirectly. Profits, not leisure. has been the main purpose 
of their introduction and use. The real otject of education, therefore, 
should be, as regards the machine owner, t restrain the profit motive, 
and, as-regards the laborer, to restrain the [former if he does not restrain 
himself. The so-called Iron Man in Industry presents no essentially 
new social problem. It is the same old problem of how to utilize the 
means of life, natural and artificial, in the service of all. 


I. W. HOWERIH 
COLORADO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The Charity Organization Movement in the. United States. By 
FRANK DEKKER Watson. New York: Macmillan, 1922. 
“Pp. xi+560. $4.00. . . 

` In Professor Watson’s new book we heve unquestionably the best 

` history of the phase of nineteenth-century humanitarianism known as the 

Charity Organization Movement. The autior has evidently engaged in 

a painstaking search for facts; he presents them with good documenta- 
tion, a | 

But the reviewer is frankly puzzled by the author’s assumption of 
harmony. between mutual aid, justice, democracy, and charity. Thus 
on page 523 he uses the terms “altruism,” “mutual aid,” and “charity” 
as synonymous. On page 5c5 he says: “Charity is the basis of much 
present-day justice. It may also be the superstructure built upon 
foundations of today’s view of what constizutes social justice.” Again 
_ on page soc, “Since the spirit and methods of modern charity and 
democracy are not incompatible, there exists an obligation on the side 
of both democracy and charity to see that any chasm due to misunder- 
_ standing is breached.” All this is in spite of his clear statement in 
chapters ii and ix that the Charity Organ zation Movement has been 
at all times the effort of one social class to do things for another class, 
rather than a co-operative venture in providing a special kind of skilled 
service (see especially p. 215). 

Some of us are also a little surprised tha: Professor Watson identifies 
all family case-work with charity organization (p. 5). Perhaps it is 
with this statement in mind that on the same page he describes the move- 
~ ment as “still in its infancy.” Either some of us are dreaming that the 
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C.O.S. movement and other forms of bourgeois benevolence are giving 
way to professional service that is in keeping with the spirit of science 
and democracy, or else Professor Watson has overlooked romerig pretty 
important in his interpretation. 


STUART A. QUEEN ` 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS . ; 


The Evolution of Civilization. By Josepx McCase. New York: 
G. P. Putnam Sons, 1922. Pp. 138. $1.50. 


The Evolution of Civilization is a supreme condemnation of imperialism; 
based upon a hasty but original and stimulating survey of the early 
civilizations of Crete, Egypt, Babylon, Greece, and Rome, with a mini- 
mizing analysis of the Hebrews. - The greatness of the civilizations that 
were developed in these countries stands out in bold contrast to what is 
popularly supposed. Thus “The really disturbing thing is the constant 
discovery that earlier ages were equal to us in what we may broadly 
call moral progress. The minimum wage in ancient Babylon, the 
emphasis on justice in the Egyptian code, the same standard of personal 
conduct everywhere, the concern of the gods for righteousness, the full 
democracy of Athens and Rome, the beginning of enfranchisement of 
women, the privileges of the Roman workers, the complete scheme of 
free education, the trade combinations; all surprise the readers who 
have been taught through the Hebrew traditions and stories of the Middle 
Ages to look upon the Ancients as very inferior.” In these respects the 
modern world did not equal the ancient until the nineteenth century. 
Thus why did each civilization successively fall? One answer stands out 
—Imberialism. Each nation as it expanded weakened its own manhood 
powez and when the enemies sought revenge, the original power of each . 
nation was sapped. Rome conquered, “plundered,” and “civilized 
the world” but could not withstand the a of the barbarians. 
No “Roman” fighting men remained. 

All these civilizations developed through one cause—Contacts. 
Also, the world today is developing through the same cause, The 
able conclusion for those who may dezire social progress is that such 
contacts need to be peaceful. 

In reading througk the greater seein of the book the question 
arises, Was not the civilization of the ancients greater than at present? 
The last chapter answers the question by asserting that politically, 
socially, and intellectually the western civilization now surpasses that 
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of the ancient world. Thus we are developing through the application 
of science, and by this method we shall build a civilization of “intelligence, 


refinement, character, health.” “We are- going to eliminate pain, 
mae ppines poe coarseness, violence, and poverty as far as 
possible.” 


This book is extremely siosan ay read, and furnishes a fine 
idealism for those who are interested in human welfare. It is a scientific 
book, brilliant with analyses of uncommon facts that not only the 
specialist and scholar can read but the mass of common people upon 


whom social progress ed depends. 
Bruce L. MELVIN 
Onto WESLEYAN Universtiy a: 


Women’s Wild Oats. By C. Gasquorine HARTLEY. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1920. Pp. 227 and Appendix. 
$1.50 net. 

The subtitle of this book is “Essays on the Re-fixing of Moral 
Standards.” The assumption that moral standards must be fixed and 
uniform standards is: unfortunately assumed throughout the book. 
Despite occasional disclaimers of infallibility, the author frequently 
assumes that ideals other than her own are false or base. Furthermore, 
her own ideas show no such clear-cut and consistent synthesis as she 
repeatedly cries for. 

Although she shows little command of modern psychological view- 
points, she analyzes with some keenness the post-war mind of English 
women. Some features of this extravagant, irresponsible, and suddenly 
released condition are, however, not peculiar to women alone. Having 
interpreted, she then fails to offer any practical forward-looking channels 
for this maladjusted energy. Instead, she recoils and demands passion- 
ately a returr: to the old Jewish ideal of womanhood and marriage. To 
be sure, certain feminists have romanticized the public and industrial 
life for women, preferring to seek a more or less idealized world than io 
reform the realities ot, the unregenerate home. But this author falls 
into a similar error in idealizing, in dogmatic emotional fashion a type 
of horne realizable by few among the millions she claims to yearn over. 
The home itself, potential or actual, may be, quite as much as the factory : 
directly or indirectly responsible for their overworked nerves and hectic 
unhappiness. 

The author nghtly calls for fuller satisfaction of the cravings of 
youth in legitimate directions, yet holds up -utter self-immolation in 
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marriage as the fixed solution and goal for the nature of woman. All 
values are to be subordinated to the worship of husband and child; other 
legitimate claims on woman’s interest are ignored. One may well 
wonder what she, who so dedicates her book, is doing as an author. 
She may or may not have herself accomplished what she does not describe 
for others: the possible synthesis of tradition and freedom, of self- 
realization and companionship, of her, own ambivalent passions of 
domination and self-abasement. Her regret that “Marriage has ceased 
to be a discipline: it hes become an experiment” and her assertion that 
“Romance necessarily leads to license” are’ not encouraging, however 
much the reader may realize the anarchic effects of the absence of ideals 
in marriage.. But. her demand that women must not want freedom 
because they will be most powerful as traditional mothers not only is 
futile if addressed to the modern girl worker, but offers as the fixed 
goal for womanly morality a standard which none but the more sexually 
attractive women have a chance to attain, under her code. For, in a 
chapter on illegitimacy she condemns the unmarried mother in good old 
fashion. Apparerftly because of her greater physical responsibillty for 
the child, her sin is greater than the man’s. 

The bastard child must be protected from’ neglect, from stigma, 
from unfit parenthood, and nearly always, therefor, should be removed 
from such a mother, who can never become fit. This runs counter to 
recent thought, reseatch, and practice on the subject. The scant 
evidence she offers is hardly representative. The point is argued with 
characteristic inconsistency. She declares rather sweepingly that 
““Magdalens” are not good girls led astray by, bad men, but frivolous, 
characterless girls. ‘They are made thus nervously unstable, she admits, 
largely by overwork, monotony, and the consecuent craving for gifts, 
excitement, joy. The reviewers submit that most folks will become 
abnormal—‘‘temperamentally unstable’—in this fashion under 
abnormal working and playing conditions, but that such instability may 
not be a-permanent curse; else most working girls are incapable ever 
of makmg good mothers. Such views show the author’s lack, both of 
technical background and of the fundamentally objective viewpoint 
toward behavior. 

The essay upon vice is even less satisfactory, though her statements 
are less poorly documented than in the others. There are many passages 
of excellent thought, ill knit together with other statements showing 
little breadth and depth of study. That her own views have changed 
is a good sign. She praises the American plan of reducing venereal 
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diseases, without seeming fully familiar with it. Her only source seams 
to be the somewhat sketchy article by “Raymond B. Hodick” (sie). 
After all her idealism she seems quite willing to substitute material and 
mechanical for spiritual purity, 

The best thing in the book is the chapter on divorce. Here, at last, 
she surprises one by calling for more freedom and honesty. If she is to 
force all to conformity through marriage, she will at least leave an escape 
at the other end. In England, “The one absolute barrier... . to 
the breaking of a marriage is that both parties want it to be broken.” 
She does not, however, provide any haven for the divorced, except 
perhaps more of the “experiment.” It is amusing to hear English 
marriage (so bitterly attacked for conventionality by Shaw, ef al.) de- 
scribed in this book in these terms: | 

, The immense failure of marriage today arises from... . our chaotic 
desires so that we have no firm ideal, no fixed standard of conduct either for 
the wife or for the husband. Every couple starts anew and alone. .... The 
existence of many standards..... These are but a few of the questions left 
undecided..... Thus to leave unguided each wife and each husband . . 
our inability to set up a standard of right . . . . leaves vacant room for false 
ideals. 


Here a fallacy lies in assuming that “undecided” is “unguided.” She 
decries liberty, she wishes tc impose her own standards; it is for just 
such sentimental intolerance that she vents her P against certain - 
unintelligent women’s conferences. 

The reviewers agree aT with protests saaist the shallowness 
and sensuality of many “modem” girls, whether or not they kave 
“ideas” about marriage, sex, careers, and what not. They cannot 
share her pessimistic condemnation of most unmarried women as flirts, 
worker-bees, or prostitutes, nor her impractical appeals for their aboli- 
tion or transformation.. In fact, she herself at last admits that they 
are too many for her. Mohammed goes to the mountain in the last 
essay. She finally advances a realistic alternative for the selfish (or 
overconscieniious?) modern girl—a legally sanctioned “partnership”; 
which, however, differs not materially from the already frequent marriage 
of persons who by private agreement avoid the responsibilities of the 
old-fashioned marriage, and who sooner or later may take advantage of 
easy divorce laws. In other words, the author simply refuses to such a 
union the namie which she wishes to reserve for the old-fashioned family 
as she sees it. If, however, as she claims, monogamy is safe because the 
great majority want it, why worry as she seems to? It is indeed refresh- 
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ing to find “trial marriage” and “free divorce” discussed, not as a 
menace, but as a defence to the standards of the ideal home. She 
makes a plausible case for the new status, as permitting freedom of 
- conscience, more aesthetic quality, and greater responsibility under 


the law and public opinion. 
sicrip W. ELIOT 


Tuomas D. ELIOT 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Sociclism and Character. By HENRY STUART, M.A., E.P., Lecturer 
in the University of Wales. New York: Dutton & Co., 1922. 
Pp. 214. $3.00. 

The most common criticism which socialism receives is that it pro- 
vides a new social organization without giving equal emphasis to a renewal 
of human character. It assumes that a superior organization will ennoble 
character before the generic selfishness can abuse and control the organ- 
ization. The title of this book, therefore, is promising. The author, 
however, assumes that socialism will transform character, but does not 
satisfactorily explain the process, and does not show how selfishness can 
be kept from overcoming organization before organization overcomes 
selfishness. He posits a social order much different, and presumably 
much better than the present one, but does not give ‘proper attention to 
`. the transition that is necessary. He is at his best when he points out 
how socialism will release many constructive social qualities of man that 
are now repressed——assuming, of course, that socialism will work as well 


as it is claimed that it will. 


Emory S. BoOGARDUS 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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s. Courts and Legislation 
6. Social Agencies 
7. Other Institutions 


VIL. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 
1. The Economic Process: Economic and Industrial Organization 
2. The Cultural Process: Education and Religion i 
3. The Political Process: Politics and the Formation of Public Opinion 
4. Collective Behavior. Social Change and Social Progress; Fashion, Reform, 
and Revolution 


VILI. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL D1soRGANIZATION 
t. Poverty, Crime, and Deficiency 
2. Eugenics, Dysgenics, and Problems of Population 
3. Problems of Public Health and Social Hygiene 
4. Insanity and the Pathology of the Person 
g. Vice: Alcoholism, Prostitution, Gambling 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 
1. Statistics, Graphic Representation 
2. Mental and Social Measurements 
3. Social Surveys: Community Organization, Community Education, Health, 
Government, Mental Hygiene, etc. 
4. Case Studiés and Social Diagnosis 
s. Life-Histories and Psychoanalysis 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
r. History of Sociology 
2. Logic of the Social Sciences 
_3. Social Philosophy and Social Science 
4. Social Ethics and Social Politics 
5. Sociology in Its Relation to Other Sciences 
6. Methods of Teaching Sociology 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


As Genetics Comes of Age.—The science of genetics now has twenty-one years of 
solid achievement behind it. Its researches have thrown new light upon the theory 
of evolution, the genesis of the individual and the species. It has acquired a genuine 
insight into the mechanism of heredity. And it has demonstrated the applicability 
of quantitative mechanical analysis even in a field overstrewn with acik factors. 
—E. M. East, Journal of Heredity, XIII (May, z922), 207-14. (L2) H. W. Z. 


The Principle of Group Priority— Tke individual and the group: The infant at 
birth is an inchoate mass of impulses, reflexes, and potential responses. With these 
as a base, the individual is molded by his family, his neighborhood, his nation, race, 
and cultural group, both present and past. The individual responds, first, by being 
attuned to catch social stimuli; second, by habitual responses known as gregariousness, 
sex, parental reaction, and other social tendencies —Emory S. Bogardus, Journal of 
Applied Sociology, VIL (November-December, 1922), 784-87. (I, 2, 4.) . R. 


Race Assimilation by the Pure-Sire Method.—Whenever two races come into 
contact, the upper race tends to remain pure while the lower tends toward amalgama- 
tion with the upper by the pure-sire method. So long as the basic instincts and the 
social ideals of mankind remain the same as they are today, and have been since man 
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first appeared, racial amalgamaticn and evol:tion will tend toward the ae pe 
of men which the women of the particular nation choose as mates.—H. H. Laughlin, 
Journal of Heredity, XTII (July-Avgust, 1922), 259-65. (I, 2; IL, 1.) H. W. Z. 


Critique of the Theory of Herd Instinct:—The category “gregarious instinct” is 
valueless, in that it is formulated to solve a problem that is factitious and illusory; 
there is no structural integration of the gregerious instinct unlike instincts proper; 
subjectively, the mere impulse to associate is not constant or definite enough to be 
indisputably distinguished from a possible sexual derivative or component; and we 
cannot account biologically for the distributior: of the instinct determining the social 
habit-—J. D. Suttie, Jcurnal of Mental Science, LX VII (1922), 245-54. (Adapted 
from Psychological Bulletin, XIX [December, 1:22], 694.) (I, 2; VIL, 4.) Tm? 


Behavior Problems of the Pre-School Child.—The habit formation of pre-school 
children is important since it may lead directly <o delinquency, dependency, and crime. 
The habit clinic: Habit clinics have been proposed to help in individual cases of habit 
formaticn, and to discover methods for dealicrg with pre-school children which will 
be a real contribution to child weliare-—W. Rand, Mother end Child, TH CS 


1922), 352757. (I, 3; 4.) 


Personality Studies of Three-Yeaz-Olds—We lack scientific information about 
the mental life of small children. With our zrowing belief that the experiences of 
early childhood have a powerful and permanent effect on character and personality, 
this seems a serious cmission. The public school is the only agency so situated as to 
carry out such studies. Studies of personality in Detroit schools: The Merril-Palmer 
School of Detroit is undertaking to make such a study of its pupils, and to teach mothers 
intelligently to co-operate. The studies of three-year-old chilflren are examples of.. 
the kind of experience in young childhood which is likely to result in warped, or even ` 
pathological, types of personality later on.—EL T. Woolley, Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, V (December, 1922), 31-91. I, 2, 4.) H. W. Z. 


The Religious Life of the Child.—Religion as faith, loyalty, and eagerness, centering 
about a central source of strength, finds expressicn in varying degrees throughout 
childhood. Patriotism, as well as morality, should be based on religion, in order to 
give firmness and stability Ella Lyman Cabot, Proceedings of the National Conference 
of Social Work, Forty-ninth Annual Meeting, Cincinnati, Ohio (1922), pp. 130-36. 
I, 3; VU, 2.) R.S. 


The Concept of Unselfish Serrice.—The old concepts of charity, philanthropy, 
and social service have been commercialized ard have lost their significance., A new 
concept—unselfish service—to mean behavior rabitually performed without thought 
of personal gair: is necessary for present social work. This behavior is in harmony 
with social welfare—-Emory S. Bogardus, Joursel of Social Forces, I (January, 1923), 
roo-roz. (I, 4; VI, 6.) ; D. R. 


Psychoanalysis and Religion:—Psychoanalysis reveals the real motives in human . 
behavior in contrast with supposed or professed motives. Psychoanalysis and religion: 
a It may serve to reveal ‘a person’s true self and so enforce religious self-searching; 
(2) it may clarizy religious controversy by revealing the actual motives lying behind 
religious attitudes; (3) it would discover the r2ason for the failure of religious educa- 
tion; -(4) it would reveal the subcorscious interests in religious belieis and actions; (5) 
it would provide a new technique for understanding religious sublimation.—A. Cronbach, 
Journal of Religion, VIL (November, 1922), 58&-g9. (I, 4.) D. R. 


The Renaissance of Prayer:— Prayer and the world-order: Prayer, in its highest 
form, is an attitude on the part of the praying soul. This attitude tends to express 
itself in outer political and social forms. ‘Aside from the spirit as evinced in prayer, 
the new world-crder for which we long will not comein. This order must be built on a 
transvaluation of values, on the renunciatior of materialism, and a surrender to 
spiritual ideals as supreme in the relations of a] peoples—S. McComb, Contemporary 
Review, CXXII (November, 1922), 528-35. (L 4; VIL, 2, 4.) : D. R. 
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Ideals.—We do not order our lives on reason, in fact we reason as little as is 
possible. Our lives are built around ideals which are always unattainable. Only 
through such vision, however, of a better-world, of a better self, can we make the world 
better. For good or no our id2als are present and cannot be eliminated—Kenneth 
Graham, Forinighily Review, CXII (December, 1922), 1001-11. (I, 4.) D.R. 


The Psychology of Faith—-Faith originates from within, because faith only makes 
the man aiter tae man makes the faith. Faith usually arises after a period of depres- 
sion. Faith is purely psychic. it runs ahead of reason, but in the long run reason 
is subject to it. Faith will brezk but not bend. It knows little of justice and less of 
mercy. It doubts the very power of God whom it proposes to serve. Wyatt A. 
Tilby, Edinburgh Review, CCXEXVI (October, 1922}, 33-43. (I, 4.) D. R.. 


iI. THE FAMILY 


Le mariage par achat.—Marriage by purchase implies the following corollaries: 
(1) the consent of the woman is not required; (2) the authority of the husband is abso- 
lute, including the right of sale or putting to death; (3) adultery on the part of the 
wife alone is punished; (4) the husband alone possesses the right of divorce; (5) only 
males have the right of property and inheritance; (6) widows, along with other prop- 
erty, are received by the heir; (7) women have no part in the political life. Marriage 
by purchase in its pure form is not found among many peoples.—Paul Descamps, 
Remie Internationale de Sociologie, XXX (Seatember-October, 1922), aaia ag 


The Family as a Factor in Social Evolution.—The family as a social factor is 
important because it is*the first group of which the individual is a member, and it is 
colored by all other social institutions and agencies. It has contributed to social 
evolution through the prolonged physical and social care of children, the extension of 
domestic arts into the economic world, by social discipline, education, and increased 
stability of social organization, as well as by the new ideals of home, comradeship, 
and ethical monogamy. To increase its usefulness, the family needs a constructive 
oe of eugenics and health, improved economic conditions, more education, better 

aws, constructive leisure, and adequate housing —Arthur J. Todd, Proceedings of the 
National Conference of Social Work, Forty-Ninth Annual Meeting, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1922), pp. 13-21. (L, 2, 3.) R. S. 


Certain Aspects of Public Maternity and Infant Care in Berlin and Stockholm— 
America’s recent interest in public care of mothers and infants calls for a survey 
of more advanced work in other countries. Berlin has a centralized plan of construc- 
tive work for mothers, which emphasizes prenatal care and provides for hospital care, 
financial assistance through a pension system, and prolonged care where necessary 
after the birth of a child. The work in Stockhclm is similar but is more decentral- 
ized and puts less emphasis on the prenatal care and educational features. Both cities 
give special care to illegitimate children by providing for reports of births of such 
children and supervision by public guardians with provision for homes for the children. 
4 Pinney Hunt, Bryn Mawr College. Pp. 39. (II, 3; VI, 6; vere 3° 

A ; . S. 


Ix. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROTPS 


The Blond Eskimo.—The question of European or non-European origin of the 
blond Eskimo is yet unsettled. Snow blindness will not cause this variation of color. 
No post-natal influence will cause the change in eye color, hair color, or slant of eyes. 
The author agrees with the theory of Mr. Stefansson rather than with that of Mr. 
Jenness regarding the origin of the blond Eskimo.—Louis Sullivan and N. H. Noice, 
The American Anthropologist, XXIV (April-June, 1922), 225-32. (MI, 1) D.R. 


The Ethnological and Linguistic Position of the Tacana Indians.—The Tacana 
group represents, from an ethnological point of view, an amalgamation of totemic and 
exogamic tribes with maternal descent. They have been influenced by the highly 
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. civilized Andean neighbors. Language: We -possess several vocabularies of the 
-Tacana and Carienena dialect but texts have not been gathered. IJnstrumenis: Their 
chief instruments are bows and arrows, quadrangular weirs for fishing, small stone 
‘axes, pots and jars, and little flutes made of bone. Dress: Many of the savages 

` (both’ sexes) go naked. The Araona women wear little aprons of wood bark. The 
Taromona wear shirts of cotton. Marriage: Marriage is by purchase or capture. ` 
Socia} status: The Tacana are polygamous, the women being degraded. Religion: 
. The religion is naturistic-—Rudolph Schuller; American Anthropologist, XXTV (April- 

'- June, 1922), 161-70. (HI, 1, 2.) D.R.. 


Community Organization and the Immigrant.—Community organization is not 
- something to be applied from without by the social worker but is a natural development 
of the group life. With immigrant groups, this fact has been neglected and the attempt 
has been mzede to impose organization from without with no regard to the already existing 
organization of the group including the formal organizations. such as clubs, societies, 
and leagues, which embody the traditions and culture of the immigrant group and are 
an integral part of its life. Organization work in immigrant communities works best 
through immigrant organizations and draws into the general national life the best of the 
traditions and culture of the immigrant group as well as co-ordinates the immigrant 
with American customs.—Jokn Daniels, Proceedings of the National Conference of 
an oe Forty-Ninth. Annual Meeting, Cincinnati, Ohio (1922), pp. 479 $E, 
54. ia . 


Helping the Hospital Social Worker to Understand the Foreign Born—-Successful 
work with the foreign born necessitates a means of communication in the foreign lan- 
guage, either through personal knowledge or interpreters, and knowledge of the traditions 
and customs which form the background of the foreign group. *Use of foreign-language 
literature, limited work through children who spéak English, localization of field work, 
and co-operation with the foreign groups are important aids—-Michael M. Davis, Jr., 
Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, Forty-Ninth Annual Meeting, 
Cincinnati, Ohio (1922), pp. 476-79. (III, 4.) . R. S. 


Americanization in Delaware, 1921~22-—Working on the basis that America 
presents a serious problem to the immigrant, who really possesses the capacity for 
loyalty and service, the Service Citizens’ Americanization Bureau of Delaware carries 
` on various_kinds of specialized Americanization work, which, wher developed, are 
turned over to the management of public officials. Working against diffidence, tra- 
dition, illiteracy, and demands of family duties, the Bureau gives the womea in day 
classes an opportunity to receive what the night classes give the men. A Trouble 
Bureau not only settles practical e but seeks to remove all misunderstanding 
and sense of injustice. Some of the results are appreciation, increased happiness, 
and maintenance of self-respect, parental discipline, and family unity~—Helen Hart, 
: Bulletin of the Service Citizens of Delaware, Newark, Vol. IV, No. 3 (Sept., 1922). 

Pp. 59. (MI, 4; IV, 2; VL 6) -> R. S. 


Anthropology and: Religion:—Anthropology shows that religion is an integral 
function of the human social order, that it varies with the evolution of this order, that 
its final test is in human service, that it reflects the effective values of men’s lives, that 
it refiects their intelligent and permanent attitude toward their environment. Types 
of religion: In savage life religion is animistic or naturalistic, in civilized life it is mono- 
theistic or pantheistic. The one is distinctly human in its temperament, the other is 
ae F. MacLennan, Journal of Retigion, VIL (November, 1922), eas 


The Elusinian and Orphic Mysteries-—We commonly think of Greek religion as 
wholly objective and naturalistic in mood, of the Hellenic mind as less self-conscious 
and introspective than: our own, of the Hellenic gods as embodiments of liberated and 
perfected kuman life. This estimate is true enough of the dominant mood of Greek 
religion. But there were conflicting currents, and the Elusinian and Orphic Mysteries 
expressed the articulate and organized rebellion of man against the imperfectability, 
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mortality, finitude of his lot, and fanned hope of escape and peace in some land beyond 
the brief span of human existence-——A. C. Fuller, Hibbert Journal, XXXI (October, 
1922), 141-57. (II, 6.) : H. W. Z. 


Comment les conditions de vie des sauvages imluencent leur natalité.—Contrary 
to what one would expect, births among savage pecples are: not limited merely by 
external elements but also by means of abortion or inianticide. The causes of this 
limitation of population are nomadic life and lack. of proper food for children—Paul . 
Descamps, Revue de PInstitut de Sociologie, IIL (September, 1922), T7395, ce 6.) 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Die Praxisder Schlichtungsausschiisse-—The present economic situation in 
Germany is so unstable that it is impossible to get a fair system of wages, taxes, or 
tarif. Taxes cud wages: The chaotic condition has been intensified by the unfairness 
of assessors and tax officials because they have favored certain groups and interests. 
Even though tariff rates can be fixed for a half-year or more at a time, yet tariff com- 
missions have been unfair to certain industries. Wages and unstable prices: The 
greatest inequality is found in the wage system. The unstable prices and money value 
are partly responsible for this. The employers contenc that since the cost of production 
is high and the demand low, they cannot pay higher wages, but if the employees would 
be more economical! in their living they could live on the wages which they receive. 
They also contend that'skilled workmen and trained employees should receive higher 
wages than unskilled workmen. Furthermore, to give all a normal wage, regardless 
of their need {married men need more than unmarried men especially if the married 
‘men have children to Support), does not seem a duty to those who have charge of 
determining the wages.—Bruno Müller, Kölner Vierteljh. f. Sozialwiss., TL (1922), 
Heft 2 u. 3, 57-72. (IV, 1.) M. H.N. 


Grundzüge und Grundprobleme des Schlichtungswesens.—‘‘Schlichten” does not 
mean “to make right.” It means to make smooth, even, to adjust or to equalize. 
Group conflicts: In a conflict situation there are not only confticts of supposed legal 
and social rights but also of group interests. Where conflicts between groups exist, 
such as, between capital and labor, political parties, regarding taxes and tariff, the 
fundamental problem is not a matter of bringing about an adjustment or accommoda- 
tion of one group (or groups) to the other but rather a coalition of the various groups. 
State and free will arbitration: This unity and equality is to be achieved by voluntary 
arbitration or by state interference. A state arbitration bureau should be given 
power to enforce its decisions, but efforts should first be made to bring about a com- 
promise and free-will arbitration. Aim of arbitration: The aim, however, is not the 
pad wheat of certain interests in the interest of unity, but rather to establish unity 
and equality in the midst of different interests—~Dr. Waldemar Zimmermann, Kölner 
Vierteljh. f. Sezialwiss., TI, Heit 2 u. 3, 5-56. (IV, x; VI, 5.) M. H.N. 


Labor and Agriculture: A Political Program.— The English farmer and the eco- 
nomic organization: The labor party’s-program does not meet the real need of the 
English farmer. The primary need oi the farmer is the removal of trusts, ‘combines, 
and associations of middle men who handle corn and meat, milk and vegetables. 
The farm laborer should have the right to'share the products of the farm at a price a 
little above cost—S. F. Bensusan, Fortnightly Review, CXII (December,. 1922), 
935744. (IV, 1; V, 1.) DR 


Profit-Sharing and Copartnership Profit-Sharing—~Profit-sharing is ineffectual’ 
because (1) it gives the worker no permanent stake in the business, (2) it gives him no 
increase in status, (3) it merely throws the worker same excess crumbs, (4) its irregu- 
larity and uncertainty have a bad psychological effect on the worker. Copartnership 
is more desirable because (1) it gives the worker a stake in the business, (2) the worker 
can understar-d what profits mean, (3) his savings are invested as shares in the company. 
—G. A. Bowie, Economic Journal, XXXII (December, 1922), 466-76. (IV, 1; Ln I.) 
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` Die Aufgaben der Schlichtungsbehörden.—~There are three types of arbitration: : 
organizations: general, land, and state, which are all public organizations and; in 
that sense, state organs. In substance the duty of these organizations or commissions - 
is to settle. disputes arising eithez in the field of production or the consumption ef goods, 
to regulate conditions of labor and to understand the conditions which cause these 
conflicts... These organizations are not to set up arbitrary standards of right and 
force the different parties to adhere to these, but to settle disputes in the light of 
material justice when employers and oe cannot agree. Types of wage cisputes: 
When: several groups unite against another group or groups, or when the interests of 
~ several groups clash, then the arbitration crganization has a most difficult task. 
Another type of conflict, which such an organization must settle is the conflict between. 
different organizations of the same type, such as, conflicts between various labor 
organizations——-Dr. Rudolf Joaerges, Kilner Vierteljhk. f. Sozialwiss., IL (1922), 
136-54. (IV, 1; VI, 5). M. H. N. 


Die Organisation des Schlichtungswesens—During the war Germany established 
laws and organizations to regulate industry and also consumption. It seems necessary 
to establish organizations for the settlement of disputes and regulate industrial matters 
in time of peace. State settlement of industrial disputes: To make this effective it is 
necessary to have a state organization to settle industrial disputes and uphold laws 
governing industry. Such an organization would be difficult to establish since it is 

ifcult to secure efficient men who at the same time would be impartial, for the capable 
men are either interested in certain industries or they belong to a certain political 
party, industrial organization, or have certain other interests. Then, too, it would 
be difficult to determine the size of such an organization and how such an organization 
is going to fit in with the other departments of the governmeat.—Dr. H. Meissinger 

Kélner Vierteljh. f. Sozialwiss., Ti (1922), Heft 2 u. 3, gt—-114. (IV, x; VES 
, M. 


Racial Diversities and Social Progress.—The problem of race adjustment centers 
not in physical or mental differences but in the degree of social progress attained. 
Social change or mastery over neture, liberation of creative impulse, and readjustment 
of social relations results from racial contacts. Social progress is attained when social 
change results in more harmonious relations, the domination of reason over force, and 
greater general freedom. Racial contacts may result in extinction, amalgamation, 

. or accommodation. There is no agreement as to the qualities of social progress 
contained in the last two relations. In the practical problem, there are three possible 
policies: (x) drifting, (2) race domination and anatgonism, or (3) race harmonization, 
the first two of which:are not acceptable. While social change is spontaneous, social 
progress is willed and planned. Race harmonization as social progress may be furthered , 
by more thorough knowledge, more sympathetic understanding, and greater 
co-operation. The balance of population and food supply may be adjusted by science. 
America’s chance for world-leadership lies in adjusting racial differences within her 
own boundaries—Julius Drachsler, Proceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work, Forty-:inth Annual Meeting, Cincinnati, Ohio (1922), pp. 97-105. - (IV, A . 

- : .5 


. | 

An Inguiry into the Effect of Bilingualism upon the Intelligence of Young Children. 
—Thirteen hundred children frem seven to twelve years of age were examined in 
urban and rural districts of West Wales. The Stanford Revision was used, with 
supplementary tests. In rural districts 80 per cent of children speaking only one 
language were as intelligent as 5o per cent of bilinguals. No factor save language 
was found to account for the difference. In urben districts differences were less marked, 
but mono-linguals showed a slight, consistent superiority——D. J. Saer, Journal of 
Experimental Pedagogy, VI (1922), 232-40. (Adapted from Psychological Bulletin, 
XTX, [December, 1922], 705.) (IV, 2; I, 3; IX, 2; IMI, 2.) H. W. Z. 


The Development of the Anti-Japanese Agitation in the United States.—-Since 
the organization of the Japanese and Korean Exclusion League, in 1905, the anti- 
Japanese agitation has grown more and mora bitter. The Japanese were largely 
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-located in the cities, and the agitation of ro0s—7 originated with the labor unions. 

-Japanese and American farmers: In succeeding years, because of increasing immigra- 

. tion, city boycotts, and accumulating capital, they have moved en. masse to the country. 

The present protest on the Pacific Coast, consequently, comes from rural districts and 

interests, and takes the form of legislation to drive the Japanese off the land and. back 

into the cities~—Political Science Quarterly, XX XVII (December, a 605738. 
; W. Z. 


(IV, 2; V, 1.) 


Geschäfts und Parteipresse (eine Untersuchung).—There is no hard and fast 
distinction between certain business and party papers because their interests overlap. 
Neither is it easy to classify papers of either kind because certain papers may favor 
a certain party or certain party ideals and yet not fully represent that party. News- 
papers classified by interests: It is important to know the dominant interests of any 
paper because most papers are interested in certain policies and propaganda and the 
whole paper is colored by these dominant interests. Newspaper reform: To reform a 
paper one must not only change the outstanding evils of that paper but also reform the 
conditions out of which these evils have grown.—Dr. Adolf Braun, Archiv f. Sozialwiss. 
u. Sozialpol., L (1922), Heft 1, 204-21. (IV, 3; VII, 3; VI, 7.) M.H.N. 


Communism among the Mormons.—The Mormons have twice attempted com- 
munistic experiments, and failed both times. In light of their other economic achieve- 
ments—colonization, irrigation, and co-operation—this failure is surprising. It 
cannot be attributed to the form the experiments toak, to the theory of family life, 
to absence of religious ties or of able leaders. The fact that the experiments can be 
measured in months, while the communistic experiments of other sects are measured 
in decades, is largely because Mormon communism did not begin with the early com- ` 
munities, but was impesed upon them late in their development, and without prepara- 
‘tion for iis reception—H. Gardner, Quarterly Journal of Economics, XXXVII (Nov- 
ember, 1922), 134-74. (IV, 4; VII, 1.) H. W. Z. 


. Qùakerism.—The Quakers in England and America have been pioneers in every - 
department of moral and social progress. Instances of extravagance and other influ- 
ences halted the Quaker movement in the previous century. Through the relief work 
of the Friends in Europe, however, tke field has been prepared for another Quaker 
revival, if only the proper evangelists appear.—Herbert G. Wood, Edinburgh Review, 
CCXXXYVI (October, 1922), 295-315. (IV, 4; ITT, 3,6.) - D.R. 


V. COMMUNITIES , AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Community Solidarity: The Smal! Town.—The smali towns of the United States 
are characterized both by a central economic and social interest and by a lack of interest 
in social betterment. Needed steps-are education of local leadership, organized 
co-operation between small towns, and the awakening of the consciousness of city 
agencies and welfare specialists to the interdependence of country and city’ and the. 
opportunity to extend city welfare and social work -to the rural districts. . Hampden 
County, Massachusetts, offers one example of unified social work.—R. C; Edlund, 
Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, Forty-ninth Annual Meeting, 
Cincinnati, Ohio (1922), pp. 335-40. (V, 1, 3.) R.S. 


The Overgrowth of Cities——The causes of overgrowth are: (1) natural trend of 
world-population, (2) grouping and concentration of industries, (3) love of excitement, 
(4) hoher birth-rate in cities. Results: (x) housing problems, (2) problems of transpor- 
tation, (3) problems of smoke and lack of light. The solution lies not in colonization, 
nor garden cities as yet, but in checking the world’s population--H. Cop, Forum, 

‘November, 1922), 928-38. (V; 2.) D. R. 


. Increasing Activities and Increasing Costs:— Population and municipal expenses: 
Municipal expenses are increasing faster than population. This is due to the expansion 
of municipal functions and improved administration of old activities. The result is 
that cities are fast approaching the Hmits of real estate taxation. Efficiency that 
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| will challenge city operations and evaluate their worthwhileness and a direct striking: 
„out into incomes and unearned increments should prove a remedy for the present 
trend.—National Municipal Review, XI (October, 1922); 316~-20.* (V, 2.) D.R. : 


` City Growth and‘'City Advertising.-There has been a rapid growth in city advertis- 
ing,in the past decade—mainly through the slogan, the bill-board, and the trade circle. 
It is competitive rather than informational, and economically wasteful. A study of 
the one hurdred cities of greatest increase fails to establish a correlation between 
growth and advertising—though the publicity that has come to the oil, steel, and 
automobile: cities through the news and through their products has been a factor in 
their growth—R. M. Brown, Scientific Monthly, XVI (January, 1924), sp aN 2.) 

, i 7 . EN dua - 


' Land Values in New York City.—After more than a century of rapidly increasing 
land :values,. there has been a sixteen-year period of practically stationary values, 
explained by increased tax-and assessment rates. Vacant land in New York City: 
The holding of vacant land is not a profitable form of investment, except for short 
periods of time in exceptionally favored locations. On the other hand, the great 
increase in the gross rentals may soon bring a general increase in land values.—Cuwarterly 
Journal of Economics, XXXVI (August, 1322), 545-80. (V, 2.) H. W. Z. 


The Place of the Local Community in Organized Society——The disintegration of 
the local community as a social unit is due to the centralization and large scale ozganiza- 
tion of government, industry, religion, caarity, and to the conception of force as a 
motivating factor. The need is for reorganization, where expedient, on a loćal basis, 
for more sympathetic relationskips, revaluation of the place of the individual, encour- 
agement of community art, use of expert knowledge, free discussions, and organization — 
of conflicting groups.—E. .C. Lindeman, Proceedizes of the Naticnal Conference cf Social 
Work, Forty-ninih Annual Meeting, Cincinnati, Chio (1922), pp. 67-77. (V. SN 


The Place of Women in Community Life-—Not as many college women are going - 
into teaching as formerly. Women and community life: (1) As heads of welfare 
departments, (2) as agents in socializing business, (3) as leaders in women’s national 
organizations, and (4) as volunteer workers, with a specialist’s attitude in community 
welfare.—Iva Lowther Peters, Journal of Applied Sociology, VIL (November-December, | 
1922), 51-58 (V,3) . oer D.R. 


Effect of Modern Industry on Community Life-—Modern industry, easy migration, 
and the press have broken up the former coexistence of residence and community 
interests. Local geographical units are giving place to national organization on the 
basis of interests; Co-operation between interest organizations is needed—Allen T. 
Burns, Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, Forty-ninth Annual Meet- 
ing, Cincinnati, Okio (1922), pp. 77-82. (V, 3; VI, 1.) R. S. 


Community Organization: A Study of Its Rise and Recent Tendencies.—Rise of 
community organization; : Community organization work grew out of such organizations 
as the Charity Organization Society, the Central Council of Social Agencies, the 
American Association for Organizing Family Social Work, and the Social Settlement. 
Present tendencies: (1) the schcol community center movement; (2) the playground 
and recreational movement; (3) the country life movement;. (4) the community: 
council movement; (5) the Central Council of Social Agencies; (6) the Cincinnati 
Council of Social Agencies., Further needs: (1) more knowledge of social psychology 
than of administrative science; (z} knowledge of growth of institutions, changing 
conditions, and weight.of old traditions.—Jesse F. Steiner, Journal of Social Forces, I 
(November, 1922), 11-18. (V, 3.) D. R.. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Education of Parents——Since children are almost wholly under their parents for 
their first five years, parents should know the proper environment for them and how 
to help them to fit into it. In Philadelphia the school for social service offers a course 
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of lectures for parents. Close co-operation is maintained with the local parent- l 
teachers’ associations and the home-and-school league.—A. E. Watson, Mother and 
Child, TIL (October, 1922), 454-56. (VI, 1, 3.) D.R. 


The Permanents.—The social permanents are: (1} real art in music and games if 
they are to survive and (2) social continuity in the group to preserve the social heritages. 
Means of attaining social continuity: Social continuity is maintained through (1) the 
home, (2) the church, (3) the school, (4) the village, and (5) the gy Podiood oe 
Lee, The Playeround, XXI (December, 1922), 403-8. (VI, I, 2, 3,4 


Moving Pictures in the Church -—Moving pictures in the church will increase the 
evening congregation, bring to church many non-church goers, and enlist more young 
people in the activities of the church. Pictures should be clean, they should tell a 
good story, and be played by reputable artists, usually of non-biblical nature, and not 
too long—Carl Stafford Patton, Journal of Applied “Sociology Deventer: Derete 


1922), 59-64. (VI, 2.) D, 


The Cleveland Survey of Criminal Justice —The failure to convict in cases of 
crime in Cleveland has been due to antiquated police methods, inferior personnel in 
the prosecutor’s office, yellow journalism, low standards of admission to the bar, and 
unorganized public opinion. The Cleveland Association for Criminal- Justice was 
organized and has already obtained some results in organization in the courts and 
prosecuter’s ‘office-—Raymond Moley, Proceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work, Forty-ninth Annual Meeting, Cincinnati, Okio (ss 22), pp. 58-64. (VI, s. m : 


The Juvenile Coust as a Constructive Social Agency.—The criterion of success 
of the juvenile court is the resùlt achieved in the individual child. A socially trained 
judge, acequate probation system, training schools, and, above all, co-operation with 
other social agencies are prerequisites to successful work.—Emma Ô. Lundberg, 
Proceedings of the National Conference of Socia! Work, Forty-ninth Annual Meeting, 
Cincinnati, Ohio (1922), pp. 155-60. (VI, 5.) R. S. 


Progress in Legal Protection for Children Born Out of Wedlock -—Emphasis in 
legislation is being placed on the care of the illegitimate child. A significant step was 
taken by a committee of the National Conference of the Commission on Uniform 
State Laws in framing a bill to be submitted to the various states covering the care 
of the child by the father and the interest of the child in the father’s estate, with 
efforts to minimize the stigma of illegitimacy—Emma O, Lundberg, Proceedings of tite 
National Conference of Social Work, aN Annual Meeting, eat co 


(1922), pp. 124-27. (VI, 5 


The State Program for Mental Hygiene-—A program to combat the maladjust- 
ments which result from mental inefficiency will include: (1) a bureau of mental 
clinics, (2) a bureau of psychiatric social service, (3) a bureau of nursing, (4) better 
provisions for the treatment of persons with mental diseases, (5) better provisions for 
the care of feeble-minded and epileptics, (6) more attention to delinquency, (7) receiving 
prisons whick will act as a clearing house, (8) parcle and aftercare, (9) university 
courses in psychiatry and mental hygiene for teachers and doctors. Vf YV. Anderson, 
Journal of Social Forces, I (January, 1923), 92-100. (VI, 5; VIII, 4.) R. 


The Women’s Day Court of Manhattan and the Bronx, New York City.—The 
Women's Court of New York City, established in r¢19 as an outgrowth of the Women’s 
Night Court, is the first special court in the United States dealing with women. sex 
delinquents. Presided over by three magistrates who have become experts in this 
type of case, the court is the scene of carefully conducted and prompt trials. Com- 
mitment to public or private reformatory institutions takes the place of fines; medical 
treatment is provided; a finger-print system identifies old offenders; a system of pro- 
bation and parole covers the transition to a normal life —George E. Worthington 
and Ruth Topping, A Study of Specialized Courts Dealing with Sex Delinquency (Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association), No. IV. (VI, 5; VII, s. ) RS 
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The Commonwealth Fund ‘Program for the Prevention of Delinquency.—This 
fund is a co-ordinating agency for child-welfare organizations. The emphasis of its 
work is on prevention and study of the individual child as one method. : Its program 
includes training psychiatric social workers, co-operation with schools in studying 
unusual children, a traveling psychiatric clinic for juvenile courts, visiting teachers in 
New York City and other communities to assist normal but unadjusted children, and 
assistance: to other agencies——Barry C. Smith, Proceedings of the National Conference 
of ain Work, Forty-ninth Annual Meeting, Cincinnati, Okio (1922), pp. rE 
(VI, 6. ` R: 5... 


Office Administration for Organizations Supervising the Health of Mothers, 
Infants, and Children of Preschool Age.—.in important aid to efficient public-health 
nursing is a properly organized and controlled office. The office staff should be 
centralized under one efficient manager with power to expedite the work by careful 
assignments of duties: Detailed accounts are given of case record systems, handling 
of statistics, record filing, financial administration, publicity, and other features of 
office management.—Estelle B. Hunter, Children’s Bureau, U.S. Departinent of Labor, 
Bureau Publication No, ror (1922). Pp. 216. (VI, 6; IX, 1.) - R.S. 


The Contribution of American Social Agencies to Social Progress and Democracy. 
—The American social agencies have (x) acted as scouts to scent out social evils and 
injustices, (2) in various ways have affected and formed public opinion, (3) put much 
of our legislation on the statute books, and (4) acted as free lancers and become standard 
bearers of social programs.—Frank D. Watson, Journal of Social Forces, I (January, 
1923), 87-90. (VI, 6.) l DRE 


Detention Houses and Reformatories £s Protective Social Agencies in the Cam- 
paign of the United States Government against Venereal Diseases—During the war 
and demobilization period federal aid was given to forty-three detention houses and 
reformatories in the neighborhood of military and naval camps to detain and care for 
infected prostitutes. The work not only saved the injurious effects of a large number 
of infections, but cost less than the treatment of infected soldiers would have cost, 
and gave opportunity for at least a small amount of constructive work among the 
prostitutes, many of whom were of a reformative age. The emphasis of control of 
venereal disease was, and should be, laid upon social and medical treatment and con- 
trol of prostitutes, and adequate cetentior houses and reformatories equipped for 
classification of inmates and vocational- and character-training. The provisions 
for such control are at present very inadequate. Detailed reports cf.the work of 
each government-aided institution are attached~-Mary Macey Dietzler, under the 
direction of T. A. Storey, The United States Interdepartmenial Hygiene Board (June, 
1922). Pp.22. (VI, 7; VHI, 3, 5.) R.S. 


Cook County Jail, Its Physical Characteristics and Living Conditions. Evils 
of Cook County jaii: disuse of ventilating systems due to revisions in building; over- 
crowding in cells ard lack of sleeping space; compulsory idleness-in cells; uncleanliness 
of cells, clothing, and bedding, with inadequate facilities for personal cleanliness, 
and abundance of vermin; total absence of eading-matter; inadequate recreation in 
bull pens; no educational facilities. The result is a break-down of physical health; 
development of mob spirit; degradation of personal habits; and loss of moral stamina. 
Recommendations: more time out of cells or occupation while in cells; organized recrea- 
tior and amusements; outdoor recreation in jail yard; better ventilation; more 
cleanliness; classification of prisoners with care for psychopathic and hospital cases; 
educational program.—Winthrop D. Lane, reporis Comprising the Survey of the Cook 
County Jail, Board of Commissioners of Cook County, Illinois (June 30, 1922), pp. 
71-02. (VI, 7; VOI. 1.) B.S. 


The Cook County Jail, a Survey.—The jail problem is a commuzity problem. 
The theory of the jail is that it is a place of detention until trial for persons under 
suspicion of criminal offense who cannot secure bail. Its use as a place of punishment 
for light sentences adds the stigma in the public mind of proved criminality. The 
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Cook County jail population is about 10,o00 persons per year, of whom a small per- 

centage are-girls and women, about 20 per cent boys under twenty-one, and almost 
half young men under thirty. More than one-third are proved innocent on trial. The 
jail is characterized by overcrowding; no separation of young from old, or first offenders 
from hardened criminals, resulting in training of the inexperienced in crime; no record 
of mentaj condition, row a pert of enlightened criminal procedure; long periods of 
detention before trial; very poor morale, with vice among prisoners; lack of privacy 
even in women’s section, resulting in restlessness and irritability. Recommendations: 
detention of all children in juvenile detention homes and extension of juvenile court 
jurisdiction over all juvenile cases; separate detention homes with opportunity for 
congenial grouping, industrial work and recreation, for young men, older men, and 
women; complete records of character and life-history of all persons detained. To 
relieve overcrowding and unnecessary detention the number of arrests should ke 
reduced to cases where there is some evidence of offense; at present, after a preliminary 
hearing, 42 to 69 per cent of those arrested are dismissed; release without bail on 
personal bonc for those whose past life indicates dependability; co-operation and 
adjustment between municipal and criminal courts. Temporary relief in the old 
jail could be brought about by transferring prisoners under sentence to the House of 
Correction; transferring women to the old juvenile detention home; revising the John 
Worthy school for boys; transferring of mentally and physically ill to hospitals; 
and improving the medical service, food, ventilation, recreation-—George W. Karcher. 
Reports Comprising the Survey of the Cook County Joi!, Board of Commissioners of Cook 
County, Illinois (June 30, 1922), pp. 19-67. (VI, 7; VIII, 1.) R. S. 


è 
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VIL SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Equal Pay for Equal Work.—Equal pay for equal work in the sense of full competi- 
tion between the sexes is advocated with some reservation and adjustments. Desperate 
and disordered competition is supposed to be excluded. Compensation to families 
for the loss sustained by the male breadwinner through the increased competition with 
women is suggested. Among such compensations, the endowment of motherhood on a 
large scale by the state is not included-—-F. N. Edgeworth, The Economic has 


XXXII (December, 1922); 431-57. (VHE, r.) 
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The Incidence of Unemployment by Age and Sex.~ Unemployment by age: 
Employment between the ages of twenty and twenty-four is quite unsatisfactory; 
between forty and forty-four fairly good. Between these two gaps employment is 
at its best. Unemployment by sex: Unemploymeit varies more among men than 
among women. Maximum unemployment among women is from eighteen to middle 
twenties. The best period of employment is from the early forties, Among men the 
best period extends from the early thirties to forty-fitve-——Felix Morley, The Economic 
Journal, KXVII (December, 1922), 477-85. (VII, r) D. R. 


British Aspects of Unemployment.— Presenti British policy: (1) insurance based 
on fluctuations about a good average of employment, (2) labor exchanges which aid 
in keeping labor mobile. Needed legislation and improvement: Public work needs to 
be better averaged so as to take care of the unemployed in times of depression, (2) 
proper training and rehabilitation of misfits in industry—D. H. Macgregor, Journal 
of Political Economy, XXX (December, 1922), 725-49. (VII, 1.) D. R. 


The Fluctuation of Business and Social Forces.—Social maladjustments are 
frequently seen only in the subjective free will of the individual. However, the objec- 
tive manifestation of a social force. profoundly affects social conditions. Business 
cycles and social phenomena: It can be shown that business cycles affect, in most cases, 
business failures, wages, unemployment, destitution, immigration, strikes, marriage, 
divorce, births, suicide, crime, liquor consumption, religious activities, and literal 
labor policies—William F. Ogburn, Journal of Social Forces, I (January, 1923), 
73-78. (VII, 1, 4.) l D.R. 
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How a Neighborhood Can Improve Its Motion-Picture Exhibitions.—The motion 
picture is gradually ‘being recognized as a form of family entertainment and its effect 
on groups is a matter for study: The Better Film Movement is the only plar: so far 
to, improve motion-picture standards. It cal’s upon the community as a unit and 
not only enlists the co-operation of chosen community representatives and the motion- 

icture exhibitor but also offers advance information on various films.—O. G. Cocks, . 
rocéedings of the National Conference of Social Work, Forty-ninth Annual Meeting, 
piles. Okio (1922), pp. 340-43. (VII, 2.) R. 5. 


Wanted: Civic Dramatists.—~Moving pictures ane education for democracy: The 
Deadia, the glories, and the possibilities of mod2rn lfe can be made real to the people 
: through the moving picture. In the campaign for democracy the moving pictures 
can aid by visualizing in civic films fire and accident prevention, vice control, housing 
‘conditions, and city planning—Rogers Woodruil, National Municipal Review, XI 
_ November, 1922), 379-85. (VII. 2; VI, 4; VIL, 3.) D. R. 


Future Statesmen: the Political Ambitions of College Students.—Most college 
-students do not look with faver on politica] careers. Too much advice has been given 
' them to the effect that politics is rotten and that they had better stay out of it. Conse- 
quently, few students think of taking any part in political affairs, save possibly as 
members of a reform league, a school board, or some kindred organization, —M., Byrd, 
National Municipal Review, XI (October, 1922), 313-16. TVIL, 3.) D.R. 


' The Metaphysics of Duguit’s Pragmatic Conception of Law.—M. Duguit aitacks 
the doctrine, which he terms metaphysical, of some sort of a general will which expresses 
itself through the acts of a state-person; and he attempts to derive the sanctions of 
‘law from fear and force, leaving out the very real part that the human will plays in 
making -the political power that it is willing to obey. The wisdom that we have 
derived from centuries of legal experimentation is that the rule of law is not assured 
by. leaving its declaration to the parties to conflict, to groups or classes, but to the 
umpire created and sustained by the expressed will of a given community that such 
an umpire exists——-W. Y. Elliot, Political Science Quarterly, XXXVII aes 


1922), 639-54. (VE, 3.) | H. W. Z. 


Toil as a Factor in Human Evolution—The nature of the toil (sum of activities) 
of any living organism has had, and will have, in tke future, much to do with that 
organism’s evolution. We must take account cf tke trend of modern humar toil 
toward extreme specialization, and its probable efect on the race. Does it not seem 
to tend away from a healthy individualism toward parasitism?—R. E. Danforth, 
Saeniahe Monthly, XVI (January, 1923), 73-79. (VIL 4.) H. W. Z. 


Community Organization in Relation to Social Change.—In community organiza- 
tion time is necessary for the people to readjust themselves to new ideas and methods. 
Conservatism is natural because of the force of custom and habit. To bring progress, 
however, the habits of the people must be adjusted to the new régime. Too much 
haste in this process will be destructive Jesse F. Steiner, Journal of Social To I 


(January, 1923), 102-8. (VII, 4; V, 3.) UA 


VOI. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


The Tribe of Ishmael — —This name was given about 1876 to a pauper group now 
numbering about ro,oo0 persons, which centers about Indianapolis. The tribe is 
descended from about 400 family heads whc, so far as traceable, had their origin in 
the vagabonds and criminals sent to the Colonies from England and who found their 
way to the Middle West in the post-Revalutionary immigration. In addition to 
feeble-mindedness, they are characterized by pauperism and begging; licentiousness, 
which takes the form of prostitution and promiscuity; and gypsying, which carries 
them from Ohio to Kansas. They continue to mate and reproduce their kind without 
any check by society—Arthur H. Estabrook, The Indiana Bulletin of Ciarities and 
Correction, State House, Indianapolis, No. 129 ‘June, 1922), pp. 106-8. ee ry 5.) 
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Crime and Punishment-—Method of treatment: (1) prevention, by keeping. the 
prisoner under restraint, (2) punishment to deter-the criminal from repeating his 
offence, (3) punishment to deter others from committing similar offences, (4) reforma- 
tion so that the prisoner will be anxious not to repeat his offence. The American `’ 
theory of reformation, however, the author thinks, will not fit into the English system. 
—Edinburgh Review, CCXXXII (October, 1922), 277-04. (VIII, 1.) D.R. ` 
. Pages from the Diary of a Prison Inspector: the Jails of the United States-—_ 
The jails of the United States, almost without exception, are melting-pots into which 
are thrown, helter skelter, the old, the young, the guilty, the innocent, the diseased, 
the healz=hy, there to be mixed with the further ingredients of filth, cold, stagnant air, 
and bad plumbing, and all brought to a boil by the fires’ of complete idleness. Remedy: 
sanitation, segregation, women matrons for women, libraries, abolition of the fee 
system, some sort of employment—Adantic Monthly, CXXX. (December, 1922), ` 
792-805. (VIJ, r.) - : D.R. 


Motion Picture Shows and School Girls.—Moving pictures and life organization: 
Moving pictures create a wrong conception of life, love, work; they take the interest 
from school duties; they destroy parental control; they bring harmful companionship, ~ 
truancy, and immorality. Remedies: (x) Colleges, churches, schools, and clubs © 
should co-operate for better pictures; (2) children’s nights should be set aside at 
neighborhood theaters; (3) better chaperonage should be provided for young girls; 
(4) social life should center in the home.—Rosalie B. Fowler, Journal of Applied Soci- ` 
ology, VII (November, December, 1922), 76-83, (VIII, 1, 4; VI, 4; VIL, x1, 5) ' 


The Failure of the Municipal Lodging House-—The city of New York has been 
spending $150 per night for the lodging of homeless men and women when better ` 
accommodations were being furnished at the Mills Hotel for forty cents. Suggested 
method of accommodation: An application bureau is necessary where the applicant 
will be examined by expert physical, mental, and social diagnosticians. If lodging is 
necessary, tickets will be issued from this bureau.—Stuart A. Rice, National Municipat 
Review, XI (November, 1922), 358-62. (VIII, r.) D.R. 


Housing Conditions in Chinatown, Los Angeles—The houses of the Chinese in 
Los Angeles are poorly ventilated, have little light, are greatly overcrowded, and are* 
very unsanitary. Results: (1) prevents the Chinese from being assimilated, (2} 
breed disease for the whole city, (3). harbor vice and crime—Nora Sterry, Journal y 
Applied Sociclogy, VII (November-December, 1922), 70-75. (VIII, 1,3,5 a se 


The Jail inside Yourself-—An interesting account of the procedure of the George 
Junior Republic, describing kow purely theoretical, “psychological” inclosures have 
replaced the jails, and how effective they have been in teaching juvenile delinquents 
the essentials of living together--W. R. George, Survey, XLIX (October 15, 1922), 
82-84. (VIII, x; V, 3; VI, 8.) H. W. Z. 


Heredity and Environment: The Bilder Clan.—The personality of the individual, 
viewed zs the resultant of hereditary and environmertal factors, is the dominant note 
in social work with maladjusted groups. The Bilder Clan, consisting of twenty-five 
families, with records in social agencies and courts running back to 1892, presents a 
problem -of a socially degenerate group in an urban community, living in a low-grade 
environment. Vitality, evidenced by alcoholism and excessive sex life, and social | 
selection in mating are dominant features. Feeble-mindedness, crime, unskilled 
labor, are characteristics of certain members of the clan. For such groups, psychiatric 
treatment, with consequent better understanding of sex, conduct, and leisure-time 
problems, promises assistance in social adjustment~—Leon Stern, Proceedings of the 
National Conference of Social ‘Work, Fortyninth Annual Meeting, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1922), pp. 179-89. (VIII, 1; IX, 4.) R. S. 
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The Evolution of Social Qualities.—~-Anything which will be good for the human 
- race as a whole will inevitably:become a predominating characteristic, be it physical 
or mental. Those mental, social, or ethical characteristics which best assist in survival 
are the ones which will necessarily persist. Hence, those whose fundamental brain 
configurations are such as to make them think that those characteristics whick are 
going to survive are “right” are ancestors of the future races. There is no other 
criterion of right and wrong-—S. A. Moss, Open Court, XXXVI (September, 1922), 
532-53. (VII, 2; I, 2.) £ H. W. Z. 


Malnutrition and School Feeding~—The various methods of serving school 
lunches which have developed in England, France, and the United States in the last 
forty years, when properly managed, are an efective aid in overcoming the physical 
and mental defects resulting from matlnutriticn.—John C. Gebhart, U.S. Bureau of 
Education, Bulletin No. 37 (1921). (1, 3; YI, 3.) - R. S. 


L’ceuvre psychiatrique de Lembroso.—Lombroso has been greatly misunderstood 
and misrepresented. A collecticn of his psvchiatric writings, recently compiled by 
his daughter, is largely of historic interest today, but contains a’sound method, that 
of studying a man in his totality. Man, he says, is an organic whole. His instincts, 
desires, intelligence, and morality are not located in special compartrrents, but are 
related to all parts of the organism.—George ‘Genil-Perrin, Archivio de Antropologia 
Criminale, Psichiatria e Medicina Legale, XLII (May-August, 1922), cme aa 4.) 


a twee 


Thérapeutique du Dr. Freud.—Freud is wrong in regarding*repression as a cause 
of psychoneuroses. Physical factors often produce Ciseased mental states without 
any repression of wishes having occurred. The Freudian school also errs in its pan- 
sexualism and its defense of it by unreasonably defining “sex” to include all wishes. 
Psychoanalysis attempts to bring the unconscious into the conscious. The methods 
of the Freudians, however, are fraught with danger and often produce only a superficial 
cure-—E. Peillanbe, Rewe de Philosoplie, XXII (July-August, 1922), 337-60. 
(VIH, 4.) M. S. E. 


Selbstmord und Sexualitit-—There is a close relation between suicide and the 
sexual life. Suicides are most common during the periods of puberty, disappointment 
in love, and among those who are affected by venereal diseases (especially syphilis). 
The maximum of women suicides is in May,.and the maximam illegitimate births are 
in February.—Dr. Max Marcuse, Zischr. J. Secuahkviss., IX (1922), Heit 7, 192-200. 

VIL, 5.) M. IL N. 


State Programs of Public Welfare in the South.—The term “public welfare’' has 
„been substituted for the old expression “charities and correction” to cover the fed of 
governmental action in behalf of victims of improper sccial conditions. The activities 
cover (1) family service and care of the dependent; (2) probation and training schools; 
(3) the penal system; (4) mental hygiene——Bturr Blackburn, Journal of Social Forces, 
I (November, 1922), 6-11. (VIII, 1, 2, 3; VI, 6.) D. 2. 


‘ IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


‘The English Census of 1921.—The practical social use of the census is emphasized 
in the census of 1921. This census (x) offers more complete statistics on the crphan 
question; (2) gives a place to the work question, which will aid in housing, transporta- 
tion, and continuation-school programs; (3) supplies fuller data on the dependent- 
children question. The substitution of the enumerators instead of houseaclder 
figures for the number of rooms in each occuvied dwelling is another improvement. 
The war and the male population: A decrease in the expected population was shown 
as a result of men of marriageable age being crawn into the army.—Edith Abbott, 
Journal of Political Economy, XXX (December, 1922), 827-40. (TX, 1.) D. R. 
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Statistical Graduation of Public-Health Activities Method of evaluation: (1) 
Measurement of the mortality and morbidity rates in terms of time and space, and in 
terms of economic loss or gain; (2) analysisis of the population in terms of the race ' 
and sex distribution; (3) consideration of the multiple causes effective; (4) conclusion, 
taking account of the variables involved—-R.: Pearl, American Journal of Public 
Health, XII (November, 1922), gr5~-22. (IX, 1; VII, 3.) D.R. 


The Present Status of Mental Testing.—Before mental tests can serve as anything 
more than indications, the term “general intelligence” must be defined, the technique 
of testing must be improved, and tests must be devised to determine qualities of 
temperament and character, ideals must be discovered and measured. At present the 
tests are not perfect instruments for measuring innate mentality; they frequently - 
measure more, while they sometimes measure less.—S. S. Colvin, Educational Review, 
LXVI (November, 1922), 320-37. (IX, 2.) . H. W. Z. 


Is America Feeble-Minded?—The press has keen indulging in a jeremiad on the 
subject of democracy——following upon the uncritical exploitation of the army Alpha 
tests.by some of our publicists. Inteligence and democracy: Until “intelligence” is 
more accurately defined, until we know how much intelligence is required to make a 
voter, and as long as it seems probable that there is a real difference between “‘intel- 
ligence” and adaptability and intellectual power, the psychological test forms an 
inadequate basis for calling democracy in question.—H. B. English, Survey, XLIX 
_ (October 15, 1922), 79-81. (IX, 2; IV, 3.) H. W. Z. 


Intelligence Quotients of Adults and Related Problems.—The “Dearborn Group 
Tests” show the avegage adult mental age is fourteen and one-half years, and that the 
calculation of [.Q.’s on this basis gives results in closer agreement with established 
facts than the method in current use. This conclusion is more reliable than that based 
on the army Alpha and Binet tests—the tests themselves are better, the groups studied 
are more representative, the conditions were fairer—W. F. Dearborn, Journal of 
Educetional Research, VI (November, 1922), 307-25. (LX, 2; I, 2.) H. W. Z. 


The Concept of Inferiority.—Intelligence tests have been used to brand a child 
‘ “inferior.” The story of a boy whose school work improved after hearing Madame 
Currie lecture is given as an illustration of the impracticability of prognosis by means 
of intelligence tests—H. G. Townsend, School and Society, XV (1922), 134-38. 
(Reprint from Psychological Bulletin, XIX [December, 1922], 698.) (IX, 2 a L3, 


Educational Determinism: or Democracy and the I.Q.—An educational determin- 
ism has developed out of intelligence tests. Yet tne point at which intelligence seems 
to stop growing is constantly varying between the chronological ages of thirteen and 
eighteen. Moreover, mental growth is horizontal as well as vertical. Hence a child’s 
future education should not be determined by his I.Q. Democracy must educate the 
common man, to give his intelligence an opportunity for expansion.—W. C. Bagley, 
School and Society, XV (1922), 373-84. (Adapted from Psychological Bulletin, XIX 
[December, 1922], 700.) (IX, 2.) l H, W. Z. 


The Technique of the Public-School Survey.—The problems of the school survey 
are (1) definition of the community’s needs, (2) estimation of its ability to provide 
for its needs, (3) evaluation of its existing educational facilities in the light of its needs 
and its ability to provide, (4) a constructive program of procedure with reference to 
‘such of the corrections and expansions recommended as the community is able to 
provide. (There follows an outline of a technicue for studying these problems.)— 
J. B. Sears, Journal of Educational Research, VI (November, 1922), saa re 3.) 

. W. Z. 


The Social Worker’s Opportunity The social case worker is*the only one dealing 
with human problems who does not isolate the individual but studies him in his environ- 
mental setting. With children, especially, the developing personality and character 
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are molded by the adjustments made by tre case worker. To the end of obtaining 
better results, the case worker must realize her responsibility and substitute exact 
knowledge for intuition—Jessie Taft, Proceedis:gs cf the National Conference of Social 
Work, Forty-ninth Annual Meeting, Cincinnati, Otto (1922), pp. 371-75. (TX, 4) 


World-Trouble and Realism.—-Conjectures, like hypotheses, are useless unless 
they are supported by scientific facts. Nature cf world-troubles: World-troubles are 
like laboratory problems qualitatively, and differ only quantitatively. They are 
complex, and, as human problems, lend themselves less readily to given laws. Solstiew: 
The solution of world-trouble is found in the scientific attack of realism.—J/ertk 
American Review, CCXVI (December, 1922), 765-72. (IX, 4; VIII, 1; X, 4), l 


Die Psychoanalyse im Dienste von Arbeit und Arbeitgeber, ihre Beziehung zu 
Psychotechnik und Taylorismus—-The science of psychology has worked in two 
different directions, namely, experimental psycaology and psychoanalysis. Fosa- 
tional guidance: The technique of psychoanalysis has been found useful in the matter - 
of vocational guidance and has been used by ermployers to select and classify em- 
ployees. A uniform wage per hour service, regardless of ability and efficiency, is not 
only unjust but not good psychology. Humen wiskes and industry: Man is not a 
machine but a being with wishes, impuls2s, motives, etc. Employers are more and 
more establishing laboratories for psychotechnique~—Dr. Marcinowski, Prakt, Psychat., 
IU (1922), Heft 11, 319-33. (IX, 5; IV, r.) M. H. N. 


Some Psychoanalytical Considerations. —Any idealistic theory of communal or 
national affairs must offer opportunity, not only for the sublimation of the various 
primitive impulses, but adequate compensation for repressions. Psychoanalysis 
can devise a social frame-work which shall more adequately offer these opportunities. 
But the first requisite is a knowledge and understanding of these impulses and the 
devious paths they pursue in repression, compensation, and sublimation. Without 
that requisite any civic ideal is indeed a “Utopia,” a land of nowhere—B. Low, 
Sociological Review, XIV (July, 1922), 213~16. (EX, 5; V, 3; I, 4.) H. W. Z. 


The Measurement of Social Forces. —Measuring instruments: (1) devices for 
precise delimitation of the units to be counted; (2) devices for counting many units 
at once; (3) devices to give us ratios. Adecuacy and, therefore, effectiveness of the 
social forces is measured by: (1) the negative correlation of birth-rate and the positive 
correlation of death-rate with hereditary defect; (2) the positive correlation of birta- 
rate and the negative correlation of death-rate with intelligence. These should be 
obtained for entire populations, constituent groups, color, races, nationalities, local 
communities, kindred groups, religious sects, alumni of universities, and for occupations. 
—Franklin H. Giddings, Journal of Socicl Forces, I (November, 1922), 1-6. (1X, a 3.) 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Some of the More Important Works on Sociology Which Have Appeared in the 
English Language Since 1914.—This is a brief attempt to enumerate, with a briez 
running commentary, the more important works on sociology which have been published 
by the English-speaking peoples since 1914. (x) Sociclogical Methods, (2) Theoretical 
and Analytical, (3) Psychological Sociology, (4) Biological Sociology, (5) Historical 
Sociology, (6) Geographical Factors in Sociology, (7; Statistical Sociology, (8) Practical 
and Applied Sociology, (9) History of Sociological Thought, (10) Textbooks in Soci- 
ology, and (11) the Sociology of War and Reconstruction. The variety and number 
of works mentioned (about 200 in all) is somewhat an index to the interest manifested 
by the English-speaking peoples in sociology.—Hazry Elmer Barnes, Archiv f. Gesck. 
d. Philos, X XVII Gan) Heft 3 u. 4, rcr1-18. (X, 1.) j M. H.N. 
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L'orientation actuelle de la sociologie en France.—All the social sciences require 
psychology today. Sociology finds psychology indispensable, but, at the same time, 
psychology is dependent upon sociology, since a strictly individual psychology is 
impossible. The conflicting ideas of Tarde and Durkheim will be reconciled by a 
social psychology which will admit a reciprocal causality between individual and social’ 
factors. The sociological detsrminism of the school of Durkheim and their definition 
of morality in terms of the collective will have been unfavorable to a sense of individual 
responsibility. A new sociology ‘will develop, however, which will not contradict 
the moral aspirations of people-—-G. L. Duprat, Revue Internationale de Sociologie, 
XXX (September-October, 1922), 464-81. (X, 1.) M. 


Some Contributions of American Psychological Sociology to Social and Political 
Theory.— Lester F. Ward: His contribution may be summed up as a classification of 
social forces, an analysis of the psychology of social forces, an explanation of the dual 
“nature of the psychic factors operative in society, and emphasis upon the importance 
of conscious social effort. Simon N, Patten: Social evolution is a progressive transition 
from a pain to a pleasure economy, from a pleasure to a creative economy. That is, 
from a fear of pain to an interest in the pleasures of consumption, and finally to an 
interest in the pleasures of thought and action. Wiliam G. Sumner: His most sig- 
nificant contributions are a theory of the genesis of folkways, customs, and mores; 
and a defense of the doctrine that social progress is automatic, and not to be hastened 
by human action—-H. E. Barnes, Sociological Review, XIV (July, 1922), 202-12. 
(X, x.) i H. W. Z. 

The Russell Sage Foundation.-—The Foundation has consistently sought to study 
and interpret social and living conditions, and to discover the facts behind social 
conditions and needs, rather than to engage in active amelioration or philanthropy. 
It has, however, acted as a permeating and unifying force in actual social work. It 
has emphasized particularly the publication of facts as a basis of intelligent public 
opinion and action. Its survey department is the latest development of this phase _ 
of its work.—F. G. Woolston, Educational Review, LXIV (November, 1922), 275-85. 
(X, 1.) l H. W. Z. 


Are History and Science Different Kinds of Knowledge?—-The distinction 
between history as knowledge of the particular and science as knowledge of the universal 
is generally accepted. This traditional distinction is due to the fact that science 
became the object of philosophical reflection long before history; not to any episte- 
mological dualism (R. G. Collingwood). History and science are different in their 
interests. The historian’s real interest is with a story, the story of the deeds of indi- 
vidual men or societies which will not recur. The scientist’s passion is to reduce the 
course of events to law and formula (A. E. Taylor), Historic and scientific truth: 
The truth of both science and history is pragmatic; it is established in the same way 
as the rest of our knowledge. In ultimate analysis there is but one truth, and one 
method of ascertaining it. There are differences in the working of our method in 
science and in history; , but these are due to the different recalcitrance of the materials 
to our various purposes.’ In the end, science and history stand and fall together 
(F. C. S. Schiller). —Mind, XX XI (October, 1922), 442-66. (X, 2.) H. W. Z. 


The Scientific Attitude of Social Work.—Social work, which has been more or 
less haphazard, needs to be put on the level with education, law, medicine, and other 
forms of public-welfare service. The scientific attitude: (x) the ability and desire to 
make systematic observations, and draw rational conclusions; (2) arrange facts in a 
practical usable way. Social workers need intelligence and professional training 
based on a broad educational background.—Harold G. Williams, Journal of Applied 
Sociology, VII (November-December, 1922), 65-69. (X, 2.) D.R. 


Social Sciences in the Junior High School.—The junior high school is in a special 
sense ‘the school for developing citizenship and character. The objectives of the 
_ social-science group are closely akin to those of the junior high school, and admirably 
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supplement them. ` But to be taught effectively they must be organized and un‘fisd.— 
S. [.-Stone, School Review, XXX Dea 1922), 760-69. (X, 2; VI, 3.) 
a e H. W. Z. 


Der Streit um die Möglichkeit und das Wesen der Gesellschaftslehre—The 
controversy concerning the possibility and the nature of tke “study of human saciety”’ 
(sociology) has taken several significant directions. Some have contended that 
sociology is not a separate science but a composite of the other individual social sciences, 
while others have emphasized that sociology can be made an empirical science and put 
on the same level as any natural science. Déifferent schools: (x) There are five scrools 
emphasizing the empirical study of human society (leaving out the more formal 
sociologists), namely: (a) organic or biological, (5) physical-mechanical and mathe- 
matical, (c) comparative‘ethnolegical, (¢) comparative-historical and (e) the psycho- 
logical. (2) Then there are a number of more formal sociologists (Georg Simmel and 
others) who believe that it is possible for sociology ta become a special empirical science 
with its own method and object (feld of study). The different schools have acisen 
from difference in methods and emphasis. Problem of sociology: If sociology is to be 
. a special science it must not only be empirical and objective but must study, and rave 
a conception of, human experience in its totality and entireness as well as of reciprocal 
action. This is the main conception and the principal problem of sociclogy —Otmar 
Spann, ae f. Volkswirtsch. u. Sozialpol., U (1922), 4-6 Heft, Neue F olge, 197-223. 
52,3. , i l i - M.H. N. 


Die gesellschaftliche Bestimmtheit soziologischer Erkenntnis——What light -will 
the knowledge which has been accumulated by ths psychologists throw upon actual 
problems of présent civilized life? Is co-operate social knowledge exact? Graham 
Wallas’ The Great Society is written with the practical purpose of bringing the knowledge 
which has beer: accumulated by psychologists into touch with actual problems of present 
civilized life. Subjectivity of sociological knowledge: Voegelin uses this work to show the 
subjectivity of real sociological knowledge. If ‘social problems” have their roots in 
“dispositions” then sickness of “dispositions” is really no social problem but only 
individual psychology. In our present society, ‘‘dispositions” remain unstimulated, 
for the original stimuli to which our dispositions were adapted have largely disappeared, 
Exactitude of sociological knowledge: Unless the co-operate knowledge of human society 
and of the “dispositions” of individuals in that society can be made exact, little light 
will be thrown on the present problems of civilizec ife-—Erich Voegelin, Zetischr. J. 
Volkswirtsch. 1. Sozpol., II (1922), Heft 4-6, Neue Folge, 331-48. (X, ae as 


Introduction to Sociology-—~Although sociology has become a positive, empiri- 
cal science, there have been few atterhpts at synthesis. One hindrance has been the 
failure to realize that sociology as a science o7 culture deals with human values or 
objects in relation to the'experience of human subjects and therefore cannot follow 
the method of natural science which deals with objects which are independent of 
human subjects. Biological or environmental facts should not be regarded as causes 
of social activities but as,the data or material through which active thought works. 
Sociology is neither the study of society as a collective cultural unit nor is it the furda- 
mental] social science; but it deals rather with social values or men as objects of human 
action (the human coefficient). Methods of investigation: Sociology is concerned 
with groups as entities; with breaking up complex situations into simple elements; 
with historic sequence in its relation to social laws; with laws of repeated phenomena. 
Sociology considers the theories of social actions, social relations, social individuals, 
-and social groups. Social laws are exact and exceptions must be accounted for by 
other causal laws-—Florinn Znaniecki, University of Poznan Préss, Poznan (192 2). 


P. 19. (X, 2, 5.) . R.S. 
‘Gibt es soziale Entwicklungsgesetze?—What is the relation between natural 


and social causality? Is human co-operation only a special case of natural causal ty. 
a biological factor (result of a herd impulse), or has it laws of its own? Historicar cna, 


` 
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teleological factors: In a study of human co-operation and social development at least 
two factors must be taken into consideration, namely, the historical and the teleological. 
There is a historical continuity of customs, laws, religion (etc.), and man is ever pur- 
posely striving toward certain ends. Man’s lordship over other creatures has been 
brought about and is insured because man has developed the highest form of purposive 
co-operation and planning. Laboratory for the study of social development: Tf we would 
make the universal history a laboratory for seciological study and investigation, the 
recent war and its subsequent developments would furnish one of the finest periods of 
history for such a study.—Ludwig Stein, Archiv f. Gesch. d. Philos., XXVII (1922), 
Heft 3 u. 4, 146-62. (X, 2; VU, 4.) M. H. N. 


Herr Spengler and the Life of Civilization-—Spengler’s theory of cycles of civiliza- 
tion leaves little room for cultural interaction. There are two related movements in 
history: one connected, as Spengler shows, with an individual people in contact with 
a definite geographical environment; but the other common to a number of peoples, 
resulting from religious, political, and intellectual interaction. Only by taking account 
of both these movements is it possible to understand the integration and progress 
which cause different civilizations to be, not closed cycles, but progressive stages in 
the life of humanity —C, Dawson, Sociologicel Review, XIV (July, 1922), 194-201. 
(X, 3; VI, 4.) H. W. Z. 


Scientific and Philosophic Vision: Especial Reference to the Office of Sociology 
Pure and Applied.—The supreme application of sociology is the amplification of the 
plain-man’s rhythm of life. At the pinnacle of youth the plain man charts his career 
with a bold yet prescient hand. If his impulse is not illusory, the office of applied 
sociology is the devising of a civic design adapted to its fulfilment. Philosophy and 
. sociology: And phildsophy is purely bound to labor at the service of synthesis, in a ` 

spirit cf confraternity with specialist and sociologist-—-V. Branford, Sociological 
Review, XIV (October, 1922), 245-304. « (X, 3.) H. W. Z. 


Science and Sanctity—There is a revolutionary tendency abroad striving toward 
the reunion of secular knowledge, practice, and administration, with religious devotion 
to ideals of grace and other supreme values. It is the reconciliation of science and 
sanctity. The day-dream; day-dreams as life-processes: The day-dream and vision 
are processes of life at this peak, and are more than a refuge from reality. They serve 
as an instrument of anticipatory exploration, an agency of premeditated trial and error. 
Will not the ultimate social design be verification of vision in the crucible of experimental 

science ?—V. Branford, Sociological Review, XIV (July, 1922), 165-93. O32, 


Spengler’s Theory of the Historical Process.—Spengler sees history as a cycling 
of cultures—much as does Flinders Petrie. The- active element in history is the 
human soul or mind, which grows and struggles to express and objectify itself in all 
manner of forms. Out of this cultural process grows a civilization. Then the process 
wanes, the civilization declines and decays, and another rises upon its ruins. The 
latest, or Nordic, civilization has now passed its peak; 'the western world is on the 
verge of dissolution.—W. B. Smith, Monist, XXCXII (October, 1922), oe t 3.) 

. W. Z. 


Social Studies in the Junior High Schoo]—-The social studies in the junior high 
school afford an opportunity for developing the natural tendencies of children, of early 
adolescent age, to identify themselves with group interests, by providing satisfying 
information and purposeful activitv.—T. W. Gosling, School and Society, XVI 
(December, 1922), 623-27. (X, 6; VI, 3.) H. W. Z. 


First Course in Sociology.—Most first courses in sociosogy are inadequate because 
they are too theoretical, restricted, and far afield from the experiences of the average 
college undergraduate. The content of the first course in sociology should be the facts 
of the social life of the students’ own age and country, a survey of society as it exists 
in the United States—Lee Bidgood, Journal of Social Forces, I (November, 1922), 
19-21. (X, 6.) aR 
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ABSTRACT 


The general theories of criminality, both the different unitary explanations of 
Lombroso, Tarde, and Bonger, and the plurelistic interpretation of Ferri proved to be 
of little or no value in the control of behavior. The Study of the Delinquent as an 
Individual: Healy substituted for the methods of general observation, speculation, 
and statistics the all-rounc study of thé individual delinquent. Trained in psy- 
chiatry and psychology, he emphasized physical examinations and mental tests with- 
out ignoring social factors. However, he relied upon the experience of the social 
worker instead of calling into service the technique of the sociologist. The Person 
as the Individual with Status: The study of individual behavior falls in the fields of 
psychiatry and psychology. The study of the person, as the product of social inter- 
action, lies, primarily, in sociology. In the explanation and control of delinquency, 
it is significant to determine the nature of the participation of the person in the social 
organization, as in the insecurity or degradation of status, the type of personal behavior 
pattern, the degree of mobility, the change of the social environment and the collapse 
of the social world of the person. In the study of delinquency, the psychiatric, psy- 
chological, and sociological methods of investigation are not in conflict with each other, 
but rather complementary and interdependent. 


The study of the delinquent as an individual was introduced by 
the epochmaking volume, The Individual Delinquent, by an Ameri- 
can psychiatrist, William Healy. 

Before Healy, the delinquent was studied statistically or was 
made the subject of general observation. Lombroso, Tarde, 
Bonger, and Ferri, to mention certain European criminologists,’ 

! For an excellent survey of theories of criminality see Bernaldo de Quiros, Modern 
Theories of Criminality (Boston, 1911). 
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organized general theories of crime and of the criminal upon the 
basis of observation, speculation, and statistical data. . 

The general theories of crime, althougk imposing and apparently 
substantial when considered separately, tended, when compared, 
to undermine and weaken each other, and thus to imperil the entire 
structure of the European style of interpretation. In effect, this 
has been the outcome. A brief examination of the theories of 
Lombroso, Tarde, Bonger, and Ferri is all that is necessary to show ` 
how they tend to déstroy each other. 


GENERAL THEORIES OF CRIMINOLOGY 


The systems of criminology of Lombroso and Tarde are at 
-logical extremes; they stand in absolute and final contradiction to 
-each other. To Lombroso the criminal was a biological variety; 
to Tarde he was a social product. The main points in the crim- 
inology of Lombroso in its latest form have been concisely analyzed 
by Näcke; a German criminologist: 

The real criminal, that is, the habitual criminal 

(a) is a “born” criminal; 

(b) is the same as the moral insane; 

(c) has an epileptic basis; 

(d) is to be explained chiefly by atavism; and 

(e) constitutes a biological and anatomical criminal type. 

The criminal man of Lombroso, with his stigmata of degeneracy, 
i.e., low forehead, outstanding ears, powerful, prognathous jaw, 
receding chin, etc., if reconstructed pictorially would resemble 
quite closely the primordial human being, ‘Pithecanthropus, or 
Neanderthal Man in Wells’s Outline of History. Lombroso had 
no doubt that the criminal as a subspecies of the human race was 
actually the persistence of, or reversion to, a savage type, as irresis- 
tably and innately impelled under conditions in modern society to 
criminalism as is the epileptic to epileptic seizures.” 

Tarde held that the criminal was not born but made. He 
challenged at every point the conclusions of Lombroso. To ‘Tarde 

t P, Näcke, “Lombroso und die Kriminal-Anthropologie.von Heute,” in Leitschrift 
für Kriminal Anthropologie (1897), P. 19. 


2 Lombroso in the later editions of L’Uomo delinquente concedes the rôle of social 
factors without, however, quite relinquishing the position that “all criminals are born 
criminals,” 
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the criminal was not a madman, nor a savage, nor a degenerate, nor 
an epileptic, nor a combination of all these, but a professional type 
created by society partly as the result of his own crime and partly 
as an outcome of criminal justice The principle of imitation, 
Tarde held, provided a complete explanation of crime as of all 
social phenomena.? Crime conformed to the laws of fashion. As 
crimes and vices were formerly propagated from the nobles to the 
people, so now they spread from the great cities to the country. 

Bonger’s theory of criminality as a result of economic conditions 
may be classified as a special type under theories of social causation 
such as Tarde’s. The explanation by economic determinism shows 
also how readily general observation and statistical data may be 
manipulated to construct a comprehensible and systematic theory 
of delinquency even upon a narrow and particularistic basis. 
Bonger, a Dutch socialist, sought to explain crime in terms of 
Marxian economics. He massed statistics to prove that in the 
capitalistic organization of society, members of the proletariat were 
forced into crime, either as victims of the economic and political 
order or as rebels against it. 

Ferri, writing before Bonger, is mentioned last because his system 
of criminology is eclectic. Avoiding the biological extreme of 
Lombroso and the social extreme of Tarde, Ferri took a middle-of- 
the-road position. Instead of constructing his system of thought 
upon the narrow basis of one cause, he sought rather the broad 
foundation of many causes. Harmonizing, then, at least by inclu- 
sion in a more general system the narrower points of view of Lom- 
broso and Tarde, he formulated a comprehensive classification of 
causes of crime and types of criminals. The following excerpt gives 
a statement of Ferri’s theory in his own words: 

_ Crime is the result of manifold causes, which although found always linked 
into an intricate network, can be detected, however, by means of careful study. 
The factors of crime can be divided into individual or anthropological, physical 


or natural, and social. The anthropological factors comprise age, sex, pro- 
fession, domicile, social rank, instruction, education, and the organic and 


t Gabriel Tarde, Penal Philosophy (Boston, 1912), pp. 218-65. 
2 Tbid., pp. 331742. 
3 William A. Bonger, Criminality and Economic Conditions (Boston, 1916). 
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psychic constitution. The physical factors are: race, climate, the fertility and 
disposition of the soil, the relative length of day and night, the seasons, meteoric 
condition, temperature. The social factors comprise the density of population, 
emigration, public opinion, customs and religion, public order, economic and 
industrial conditions, agricultural and industrial production, public administra- 
tion of public safety, public instruction anc education, public beneficence, and, 
in general, civic and penal legislation. ... . All criminals can be classified 
under five groups which I have called (a) criminal lunatics, (b) criminals born 
incorrigibles, (c) habitual criminals or criminals from acquired habit, (@) 
occasional criminals, and (e) emotional criminals. 


Ferri’s eclectic theory of criminology may be taken as illustrat- 
ing the net result of the method of gen=ral observation and statistical 
data. Avoiding the extreme generalizations of Lombroso and Tarde, 
he had the good sense to substitute a pluralistic for a single explana- 
tion of criminal behavior. But assigning many causes to crime, he 
devised no way of gauging the weight of the different factors 
involved. Indeed, the omnibus inclrsion of all possible factors of 
delinquency into a system of explanation with no fundamental 
point of view and no method of determining relative significance 
tended to confusion more than to explanation. So while Ferri’s 
theory corresponds closely with what common sense would expect, 
it went little beyond the findings of ccmmon sense. 


THE DELINQUENT AS AN INDIVIDUAL 


General theories of crime, whether generalizations of extreme 
standpoints, like those of Lombroso and Tarde, or elaborations of 
common sense, like Ferri’s, proved tc be of little or no practical 
value in the treatment of the individtal and in the understanding 
of his behavior. Healy states his own experience: 


It is quite fair to speak of most previous works on this subject as theoretical, 
for their marshallings of statistical and individual facts often may be likened to 
the gathering of building stones for an edifice of opinions already designed. 
Not only have many theories been published at great length, but volumes have, 
in turn, been written in review of them. Our experience is simply that we 
found the facts too much for the theories. Through the detailed study of 
cases, under good conditions for getting at the essentials, the path of precon- 
ceived etiology and classification was seen beset with difficulties. The intri- 


1 Quoted in Bernaldo de Quiros, of. cit., pp. 20, 22-23. See also Enrico Fermi, 
Criminal Sociology (Boston, 1917), pp. 125-94. 
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` cacies of causations appeared manifold. It was then that the plan of making 
straight for the facts, all the facts available, showed itself of significant worth 
to us. It was clearly evident that classification by crimes leads only in special 
instances to knowledge of the criminal; that statistics of seasons, and races, 
and head-measurements, and alcoholism, and so on, mean almost nothing for 
the fundamental understanding of the individual case; that epileptic and atavis- 
tic theories could not be substantiated by case histories; that refinements of 
psycho-physical measurements sometimes used on criminals need a tremendous 
amount of overhauling before they can be regarded as valid for conclusions; 
that the elders, who spoke so glibly of “the criminal” as a born type, had not 
the means of investigating whether he was not rather a born defective, and a 
criminal through accident of environment.t 


Brushing aside the general theories of crime, Healy emphasized 
the necessity of intensive study of the individual case. He says: 


The dynamic center of the whole problem of delinquency and crime will 
ever be the individual offender. Nothing is shown by our data more convin- 
cingly than the predictable inadequacy of social measures built upon statistics 
and theories which neglect the fundamental fact of the complexity of causation, 
determinable through study of the individual case. Studies of individual cases, 
and final summary analysis of these cases, form the only way of arriving at 
the truth. Most serviceable to us is the conception of the individual as the 
product of conditions and forces which have been actively forming him from 
the earliest moment of unicellular life. To know him completely would be to 
know accurately these conditions and forces; to know him as well as is possible, 
all of his genetic background that is ascertainable should be known. The 
interpretations that may be derived from acquaintance with the facts of - 
ancestry, ante-natal life, childhood development, illnesses and injuries, social 
experiences, and the vast field of mental life, lead to invaluable understandings 
of the individual and to some idea of that wonderful complex of results which 
we term “‘personality.’” 


Thus Healy set up for himself the ideal of the complete study 
of the delinquent. In place of the method of general observation, 
theoretical speculation and the amassing of available statistical 
data he substituted the method of case study. This new technique 
wrought a revolution in criminology. The study of behavior was 
now placed upon an empirical, inductive basis. 

Healy’s research, based upon the investigation of a group of 
youthful recidivists, brought out one significant point, namely, that 


* William Healy, The Individual Delinquent (Boston, 1915), pp. 15-17. 
2 Ibid., pp. 22-26. l 
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the study of the criminal is a study of human behavior, and not the 
study of a special biological variety of the human race as Lombroso 
held, nor of a separate social class, as Tarde maintained. 

Healy conceived his task to be a search for all the influences, 
factors, and forces which determine behavior. That he was more 
successful in analyzing the criminal as an individual than as a 
person was only natural. His own special training was in psychiatry 
and psychology. Accordingly his technique was highly developed 
in the individual aspects of the behavior of the delinquent, namely, 
in the physical examination, anthrapometric measurements, and 
mental tests. With no sociological training, indeed with little that 
was pertinent in sociological literature aside from the suggestive 
viewpoint of Cooley, we may rather wonder that Healy gave as 
much attention as he did to social influences. The explanation 
however, is simple. First of all, he found the modified form of 
psychoanalysis which he employed of distinct worth in arriving at 
the explanation and control of delinquent behavior. His search 
for the concrete materials of the mental life of the individual led 
necessarily to some appreciation of social influences, Secondly, 
through the use of the case-study method he could not if he would 
ignore the play of social forces. Healy quite naturally recognized 
the value of the experience of the social worker in securing facts 
about the family history and social environment, but apparently 
perceived no place for the technique of the sociologist and of 
sociological research. His appreciation of the rôle of social factors 
_ went little farther than common sense. In other words, his actual 
procedure was the’ study of the delinquent primarily as an indi- 
vidual instead of as a person.” 


THE DELINQUENT AS A PERSON 


In sociology the distinction is now clear between the individual 
and the person. ‘The study of the individual, of the reaction of the 
organism to its environment, falls in the fields of psychiatry and 


t Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order (New York, 19¢2), and Socicl Organ- 
ization (New York, 1909). 

2 The J udge Baker Foundation Studies by Wiliam Healy and Augusta F. Bronner 
now published i in part show distinct progress in the recognition of the perscnal and 
social factors in delinquency. 
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psychology. The study of the person, the product of social inter- 
action with his fellows, lies in the domain of sociology. Park thus 
defines the person: 


The person is an individual who has status. We come into the world as 
individuals. We acquire status, and become persons. Status means position 
in society. The individual inevitably has some status in every social group of 
which he is a member. In a given group the status of every member is deter- 
mined by his relation to every other member of that group. Every smaller 
group, likewise, has a status in some larger group of which it is a part and this 
is determined by its relation to all the other members of the larger group.* 


The significance of this distinction between the individual and 
the person for the study of behavior is indicated by the following 
case? Here the individual handicap, a special defect in mathe- 
matical ability, gets its meaning in its effect upon the status of the 


boy in his social group. 
CASE I 


Goe a boy of fourteen years, is the eldest of three children, all of whom 
dre living. The other children are girls—one twelve, in grade 7B; the other 
ten, in grade 5B. Both girls are bright-eyed. alert, keenly interested children. 
George can do seventh-grade work in all subjects but arithmetic. For this 
reason, he was placed in the subnormal room in one of the city schools. He 
at once became truant, disobedient, and much given to fighting. - 

George is a tall, well-built boy; looks his age, and “holds his own” physi- 
cally among boys of the same age. He is not interested in school, nor in 
anything that goes with it, and was very anxious to quit school when I first 
saw him. He told me rather scornfully that he hated the school and the 
teachers. “They put me in the feeble-minded room,” he said, “and I ain’t 
feeble-minded; I just can’t do fractions.” 


t Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, Iniroduction to the Science of Sociology 
(Chicago, 1921), p. 55. 

2 For the cases in this paper the writer is indebted to Mr. James Bredin, Miss 
Mary Dixon, Mrs. Lorraine Green, Mr. Charles S. Johnson, Miss Hazel E. Schmidt, 
and others. These cases were written in simple, narrative style. The art of socio- 
logical case-writing has yet to develop. The argument for precision of analysis in case 
study has been convincingly and concretely put by Mrs. Ada E. Sheffield in a paper 
read at the Milwaukee meeting of the National Conference of Social Work and pub- 
lished in the Survey of November 12, 1921, under the title “Clue Aspects in Social 
Case Work.” An excellent model.for sociologists of analytical description is offered 
in two case studies of delinquent girls in a paper “Some Problems in Delinquency— 
Where do They Belong,” read by Dr. Jessie Taft at the Pittsburgh meeting of the 
American Sociological Society and published in the sixteenth volume of its Papers and 
Proceedings, pp. 186-96. See also the Judge Baker Foundation Studies. 
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His mother is an intelligent woman; she was a school teacher before mar- 
riage. She is keenly alive to George’s need for careful supervision at this 
particular time. She recently passed a civil service examination, and is now 
employed at the post-office. As a girl she was always good in all subjects but 
arithmetic; she managed, however, to do the work required. The children’s 
father died five years ago of heart trouble. His only living relative, a brother, “ 
is a minister with a small church. | 

George, since he was ten years old, has sold papers after school and on 
Saturday.’ He recently won a prize for selling the second highest number of - 
copies. 

When I talked with him about fighting, he said, “0O, you don’t understand, 
I’ve got to fight. I don’t want to, but you see, these here boys say I’m feeble- 
minded, and I’m going to fight ’em ’til they quit saying it.” 

George worked manfully with me to bridge the gap between fractions and 
seventh-grade arithmetic. He made rapid progress at first, due both to inter- 
est as well as to the novelty of having a tutor; but as the work became more 
difficult, his progress was slower. One day he came to me with a badly battered 
face, and acknowledged that he had been “licked,” but felt confident that he 
would “‘lick the whole school tomorrow.” “But why waste your energy that 
way, George?” I asked him, “why not put it on arithmetic?” He had never 
thought of that; but he didn’t think it would work; those boys had not only 
to “be shown,” they had to “be beat.” He struggled and perspired and 
accomplished very little that day. 

Now, after three months of hard “digging,” he is beginning to feel rather 
hopeful. The teacher says he may leave the subnormal room at the end of 
the year, and iz his progress continues, he may make his grade next year. His 
truancy has become negligible, and his fighting has perceptibly diminished. 
He declares he has “come near licking the whole school, single-handed, and 
they are beginning to think I ain’t feeble-minded after all.” 


In this case the distinction between a diagnosis of behavior from 
the standpoints of psychiatry and sociology is clear. As an indi- 
vidual the boy had a special defect in mathematical ability; as a 
‘person he had suffered a degradation in status in his group. 
Although from superficial observation he had charged against him 
the delinquencies of truancy and fighting, actually he was putting 
up a desperate struggle to maintain his status. 

Among the types of mutation in status, the simplest example is 
perhaps that caused by movement, as by change of residence. 
Moving from one group to another in order to acquire a new status 
is a familiar fact. A person who has lost status in his home town 
by failure, misconduct, or crime, may take refuge in a distant 
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. community “to make a fresh start” or “to begin life over again.” 
- Healy found, in cases of delinquent children, that a change of 
neighborhood by the family was correlated with a high ratio of 
success in reformation." 

The person, as previously defined, is the individual with status. 
Personality may then be regarded as the sum and co-ordination 
of those traits which determine the réle and the status of the indi- 
vidual in the social group. Certain traits of the individual—as 
his physique, mentality, and temperament—definitely affect his 
social standing. Primarily, however, his position in the group will 
be determined by personal relations such as his group participation, 
his character, his personal behavior pattern, and his social type. 
The following outline offers a scheme for studying behavior in 
terms of individual and personal traits. 


OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF INDIVIDUAL AND PERSONAL TRAITS 
* 


I. STUDY OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
. Physical examination 
. Mental tests 
. Affectivity score 
. Will profile 
. Temperamental type 


tr Aa GT N W 


H. STUDY OF THE PERSON 
1. Participation 
` @) Extent of membership in groups 
b) Intimacy of membership (social world) 
c) Rôle in groups- 
2. Character 
a) Stabilized 
b) Unstabilized 
3. Personal behavior pattern 
a) Objective or direct 
(1) equable, (2) enthusiastic, (3) frank, (4) aggressive 
6) Introspective or indirect 
(1) imaginative, (2) secretive, (3) sensitive, (4) inhibited 
c) Psychopathic or perverse 
(x) eccentric, (2) egocentric, (3) emotionally unstable, (4) psychic inferior 


t Report of Cook County Juvenile Court, 1916. 


* 
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`. 4. Social Type 


a) Practical or Philistine 
b) Liberal or Bohemian 
c) Idealistic or Religious 


5. Philosophy of Life. ' eee 


The technique for the study of the individual i is naturally much 
further developed than the technique for the study of the person. 


. The physical examination now represents a diagnosis based upon 
_ the latest researches of medical science. Since 1905~1x1 when 


Binet and Simon devised a scale for the measurement of intelligence, 
mental tests have been undergoing a process of constant revision 


_ and standardization. Pressey’s affectivity test may be noted as 
‘one of the attempts to gauge emotional reactions. Dr. June 


` 


Downey on the basis of handwriting material has worked out what 
promises to be a valuable method of measuring will reactions. For 
example, her tests differentiate twelve volitiona] traits, namely: 
volitional perseveration, co-ordination of impulses, interest in detail, 
motor inhibition, finality of judgment, resistance, reaction to con- 
tradiction, motor impulsion, speed of decision, flexibility, freedom 
from load, speed of movement. Attempts to determine or measure 
experimentally temperamental types are still in the tentative 
stage. Shand, Jastrow, and others have, however, at least restated 
the problem. The tendency seems to be to accept the classic 
names for different temperaments—the choleric, the sanguine; the 
melancholic, and the phlegmatic—and to redefine these aa 
moods in terms susceptible of measurement. 

The outline suggested for the study of the person includes aspects 
of behavior for which no standarcized technique of measurement 
has been accepted. It may be that the description of factors like 
participation in groups, character, personal behavior patterns, and 
social types will always remain primarily a matter of qualitative 
definition. Our investigation here is too recent, however, to aban- 
don at the start the hope of securing quantitative indices. For 
illustration, the extent of membership in groups may be stated 
as the ratio of the groups with which the person is affiliated to the 
total number of the groups in which membership lies open to him. 
Or the degree of intimacy oi membership in one group may possibly 
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be expressed by:thé-fraction of his total leisure time devoted to the ` 
life of this particular group. The classification of character in 
terms of stability is obviously relative to the social norms of partic- _ 
ular groups or to. ‘the social standards common to all forms of 
group life. 

The threefold division of personal behavior patterns into obj ec- 
tive or direct, introspective or indirect, psychopathic or perverse, 
is one made tentatively by the writer of this article.” These differ- 
ential types of behavior are not personality, and are not even the 
spontaneous expressions of temperament or other traits of human 
nature. ‘They seem to be what the general term personal behavior 
patterns implies, namely, characteristic types of the behavior of 
the person fixed in the matrix of social relations in infancy and 
childhood. Naturally original differences in mentality, in tempera- 
ment, and in volition enter into the determination of the form of 
personal behavior patterns, but their organization and fixation 
occur in social interaction. 

Mentality, affectivity, temperament, and will are not uninflu- 
enced by social experience. ‘They are all more or less profouncly 
modified by education and social contacts. But personal behavior 
patterns like egocentrism, instability, and secretiveness take form 
and become fixed in the social interactions of the family and of the 
play group. ‘These personal patterns of behavior are not bio- 
logically transmitted as temperament seems to be. Nor are they 
derived by imitation of others as is the social type or the philosophy 
of life of the person. The personal reaction of the individual to ais 
social world is the resultant of the play of social forces in infancy 
and early childhood. Whether the fixed responses of the person to 
his social environment will be in the main (a) direct, (b) indirect, or 
(c) perverse are apparently determined by the rôle which he assumes, 
or which is forced upon him in his earliest social interactions. In 
the molding of a social type of personality and in the acceptance of 
a philosophy of life the influence of the group is definitely exerted. 


: William James made the distinction between objective and introspective types 
in his contrast between “tough-minded” and ‘‘tender-minded” persons. Compare 
also the extroverted and introverted types of personality differentiated by the 
psychoanalysts. 
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At the same time,,. the Social copies which the person takes for- 
models appear to him to be but the realization of his most ardent 
wishes. | 

‘The operation of social processes in the formation and develop- 
ment of personal behavior’ patterns is partially revealed in the 
following two Cases. Unfavorable comparison by others, which 
results in the sense of. inferiority and the mechanism of withdrawal, 
may ae the imaginative introspective type of personality. 


; CASE II 
“Mary was more or less the “ugly duckling” of her rather good-looking 
family. Her two sisters and two brothers, preity children that they were, 
received more ettention both irom their parents and the world outside. Plain 


Mary was usually completely ignored—her pug nose and freckled face were -, - i : : 


made the butt of many a family joke. Consequently, Mary withdrew some- 
what from her family and their interests and developed about herself a shell— 
a wall difficult to penetrate. Perhaps this wall of isolation would have not 
been so hard and so fast had not a certain incident occurred. One day when 
Mary was eleven years old, she and her two sisters attended a birthday party. 
When it came time to choose partners for the supper every girl was provided 
for except Mary. The hostess said to the odd little boy (the rest were already 
paired off), “Now, Jimmy, there’s Mary here, take her.” Jimmy sullenly 
replied, “That homely old pug-nosed thing? I guess not.” Mary’s dreams 
were shattered—her little ship had gone on the rocks. She was hurt, terribly 
wounded. Needless to say, that was the last party she ever attended. Her 
two sisters laughed at the incident, and made fun of her at hame, This aggra- 
. vated her still more. 

Mary made few friends; she felt herself odd, out of the group. She 
developed a. taste for reading, and built about herself.a world of her own, in 
which she and the “nice” characters in the books lived in an atmosphere of 
rosy pleasantness. She would have little to do with her family—they received 
none of her confidences—and she made no friends. This sensitive little girl 
withdrew into a world of her ovn making and there found the happiness which 
she longed for. 

The egocentric behavior of the “only” or of the “favorite” 
child, empirically recognized by common sense, forms a chapter in 
the literature of psychoanalysis. There may be, who knows, an 
inherited predisposition to egocentrism. Unquestionably, how- 
ever, a condition of its development as a personal behavior pattern, 
is the complex of family sentiments and attitudes centering around 
the “only” or the “favorite” child. 
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Marietta lived i in the prettiest brick home i in the block. “Sig rooms and 
bath, hardwood floors, electric lights and even laundry, tubs in the basement, 4 
the ambitious real estate agent might describė-it. ` . Her father was just one of 
a large group of ordinary men who might be seen running for his train any 
morning; and her mother was just one of the many women of the suburb who 
delighted in displaying shiny windows and ‘highly polished floors. But the 
significant fact about Marietta was that she had- no brothers and sisters. 


She was one of the army of “only” children. . 
Marietta’s father and mother had been married seven years when she was 


‘ born—hence they were well established, well prepared and anxious to care for 


her more or less indulgently. From babyhood on she was decidedly spoilt: 
for the first seven months of her life she was very ill, often hovering between 
life and death. Each little cry, every slightest whirn and whimper, was 
carefully watched and analyzed. Once on the road to recovery, conditions did _ 
not change. If things did not go exactly as she liked them to, she let out a 
terrifying yell and scream; so her wishes were always respected. 

At the age of three she began to show signs of all the characteristics which 
she later exhibited more fully.” She was decidedly selfish, high-tempered, 
jealous, vain, impulsive, emotional, and at times peculiarly kind-hearted. She 
developed a rebellious mechanism, revolting against. all forms of control. 
Often while in a high temper, angry at her father or mother, Marietta would 
bite them fiercely, and then,.in an impulsive act of regret, kiss them passion- 
ately. She was never severely punished—a few good spankings might have 
aided in changing her—but' the casual reprimands, to use the vernacular, 
‘went in one ear and out the other,” they made no permanent impression. 
At times when she had accidentally broken some choice curio or some valuable 
bit of china she would lie to her mother and tell her that she had not broken it. 
Her father, in order to shield her, would often take the blame upon himself. 

Every spare penny was used to make Marietta attractive. . Her little 
coats and frocks were the best that could be bought, luxuries for the middle- 
class family. Her mother devoted a certain amount of time each day curling 
her hair. Marietta could not help but feel her superiority over the other 
children. I remember an incident which occurred when Marietta was jour; 
she was visiting a family with her parents, radiantly bedecked in a flowing red 
accordian pleated dress, and little red shoes to match. Marietta remarked to 
the other little girl, “Oh, you haven’t a pretty dress like mine, J won’t play with 
you!” and turning up her nose scornfully, walked away. No amount of 
strategy, coaxing, or commanding could make:Marietta play with the little 
girl. 

Marietta loved friends and playmates as long as they carried out her 
commands. Sbe would bring all the little girls up to her playroom, and once 
there, they would have to do as she authorized, or she would order the offenders 


$ 
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to go “right straight home” She hàd the most and the prettiest toys of any 
l little. girth in the block. All the children loved to play with them; so rather than 
go home they would do as Marietta bid them. “Marietta’s grandfather, who’ 
lived near by, also aided in spoiling her. In the rare cases when her parents 
refused to do as she wished, her grandfather would pet and fondle her. 

At school Marietta proved herself an apt pupil: she learned quickly and 
well, and found herself as she climbed frem grade to grade always at the head 
of the class. She could not help but assume a superior air, the “I know it al 
and more than you, anyway” attitude. She beceme a teacher’s “pet” quite 
naturally, of course, for the teachers always prefer the brightest pupil. At 
school, just as at home, her selfishness and her vanity developed. 

At the age of thirteen, with Marietta just beginning high school, her mother 
died. This changed entirely the course of Marietta’s life. She might have 
developed normally and have grown up a selfish and rather arrogant person, 
without any further difficulty. But an unforseen crisis occurred. 

For a few months after her mother’s death, Marietta and her father were 
together constantly, the best “pals” in the world. But her father soon began 
to realize the burden of keeping up a house with an inefficient -housekeeper. 
He realized as-the only solution of the problem that he must remarry. He 
talked it over with Marietta, now fourteen, but she simply exploded in a fit 
‘of anger. For once in his life her-father did not heed her words; her will was 
crossed. . 

. Marietta became jealous of her father. Al her life she had been more or 
less jealous; her father had never dared to kiss her mother without kissing 
Marietta too. Marietta quieted down and realized that there was nothing 
she could do but obey. Her father remained the same kind, indulgent father, 
satisfying her every whim. The woman he married was very kind to Marietta, 
and sought to win her confidence. Marietta had a serious conflict with her 
father before she would call her stepmother “mother.” 

The hardest part for Marietta was telling her friends that her father was 
married (her high school friends did not live near her home; so they knew 
nothing of it). Day after day she made up her mind to tell them, but just as 
surely it was put off from one day to the next. She became bitter, irritable, 
and extremely unhappy. She was frightfully jealous of her father. His 
remarriage meant giving up the dear old comraceship she so loved; there was 
always, for Marietta, the third undesirable person to be considered. Yet she 
could not exactly hate her stepmother and be mean to her face to face, as the 
latter seemed always anxious to be helpful to Marietta. 

Marietta became more restless. At about this stage she began to steal 
although she had a good-sized weekly allowance of her own, and had no need 
for more money. At times it was only nickels, dimes, or quarters from her 
father’s pockets.. Then, as time went cn, it developed into more serious 
thefts. ‘The climax was reached one day when at a friend’s house a valuable 
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ring was found missing and traced to Marietta. She could give no particular 
reason for her theft. She “just took it, that’s all.” 

But Marietta’s father was a far-sighted man and he did not punish her. 
Instead, he tried to discover.the cause and the case was analyzed. Marietta’s 
father moved to the opposite side of the city, sent her to a new school to make 
entirely new friends, anc in the course of time the situation became adjusted. 
Maristta gradually became adapted to her home life, which on the whole was 
not unhappy, for her father was still the same overindulgent parent, and her 
stepmother tended to follow in the father’s footsteps. 


While both individual and personal traits enter into the organiza- 
tion of personality, its essential mark is to be found in social relation- 
ships, ‘that is, in the status and rôle of the person in the social group. 
In an article in the Journal of Abnormal Psychology and Social 
Psychology, the Allports, Floyd H. and Gordon W., give explicit 
recognition of this fact. a 


The true criterion of personality is without doubt to be found in the field 
of social interaction. We are incapable of giving a complete popular descrip- 
tion of personality without indicating the manner in which the personality in 
question stimulates or influences other human beings and the manner in which 
the behavior of other human beings produces adjustments or responses in the 
personality in question. In describing this personality we ee take the 
viewpoint of those “other human beings.” T 

Robinson Crusoe, alone on a desert island, undoubtedly displayed a very 
measurable degree of intelligence in his adaptation to his environment. It was 
only with the advent of Friday, however, that his personality could be said to 
stand forth in its full significance. Not only is the language of personality a 
social one, but the problems arising from the interaction of various personalities 
are in the truest sense social problems. They include every form of social 
maladjustment—from the whims of the eccentric to the worst deeds of the 
criminal. In general it may be said that the aim of personality measurements 
is the establishing of adjustments between an individual and his fellows which 
are a benefit to both. | 


COMPENSATION AS A MECHANISM TO MAINTAIN STATUS 


The status of the person in the social group is in the last analysis 
a matter of social attitudes: (a) the individual’s conception of his 
own rôle, and what is even of greater significance (b) the attitudes 


t“Personality Traits: Their Classification and Measurement,” Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology and Social Psychology, XVI (1921), 7. 
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z toward him it the fellows in his group, of the community and of 
society: . 

. This: scope of the attitudes of others toward one is subject to 
change: ‘These changes may be gradual or abrupt. Gain or loss 
of status is ‘naturally of absorbing interest to the person. Since 
all of us begin 1 life as infants, and since in some one trait at least, if 
not in many, every one of us is surpassed by his fellows, it is inevi- 
table that consciousness of inferiority is a universal ‘experience. 
The inferiority complex tends to become organized about deficiency 
in a characteristic that has a value in the group which constitutes 
the social world of the person. ‘The possession of this trait gives 
superior status in the group. Adler in the Neurotic Constitution 
analyzes the phenomenon of compensation in instances of constitu- 

tional or psychic inferiority. 
The following case indicates how a Negro lad through the 
_ mechanism: of compensation for physical and mental inferiority 
organized a personal behavior pattern that sacured for him leader- 
ship and a superior status in his social world of the gang. 


CASE IV 


Harry M: is a colored lad, fourteen years old, end forty-niné inches tall. 
He is perceptibly stunted in growth, and slightly deformed in his legs, not 
enough, however, to interfere with walking. | He is “Enock-kneed,” walks with 
a swaying gait, and is sensitive of his difference from the physique of normal 
boys. Both his two brothers, ages twelve and seventeen, are well developed. 
Harry dresses mannishly, and assumes a studied at of self-composure. He 
does not talk freely even in play. His behavior suggests an attempt to conceal 
his physical weakness and deformity with the prestige which his unexpressed 
thoughts and possible strength might inspire. l 

Between Harry and his elder brother there has been rivalry for leadership 
in their common group. Harry carries a scar on his h2ad as a result of a former 
dispute. 
l On his father’s side there are indications of alcobolism. His parents have 
` been separated for a number of years. One of his early recollections is of 
"appearing in Court with his mother and father when divorce proceedings were 
in progress. He remembers distinctly that his parents were debating who 
should keep the children, each with emphasis on a preference to be relieved of 
the responsibility. It was finally decided that two of the boys should stay 
with the grandmother. He doesn’t believe his grandmother had a husband. 
He dislikes his father, whom he accused of “staving drunk a lot and cussing,” 
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and is moderately fond of his mother although he sees very itl of her; ivi 
as she does at another address in the city. 

Harry has only reached the third grade i in choi He thinks his (adi 
like to “peck” on him. His teachers declare hirn dull and slow, and devoid 
of interest. He has a very shallow knowledge of arithmetic, and ` reasons 
poorly. For example, he says that a horse weighing 400 pounds standing on 
four legs, weighs 300 pounds standing on three legs. 

His grandmother works out during the day and he and his brother are left 
to their own devices. The family lives in the section of the Negro community 
that produces the largest number of delinquent colored children. The boy 
has never been in the Juvenile Court, but a number of his chums have. His 
manual training instructor asserts that he is a gang leader, although the smallest 
in the bunch. On several occasions he has been tempted to leave home, ‘to 
_ go to work somewhere,” he “reckoned.” This feeling came over him usually 
while he was chafing under the injuries done him by his father and larger 
brother. 

His grandmother has drilled into him an assortment of moral precepts and 
practices like saying his prayers and grace before meals. ‘He has a good sense 
of judgment between right and wrong, but when he plays he “forgets some- . 
times.” One complaint of his grandmother is that he has a mind of his own, 
going out when he feels like it, and acting generally as he pleases. Incorrigi- 
‘bility, fighting, truancy, and lying are his principal delinquencies. His success 
in fighting is due largely to the fact that he can induce his pals to do his fighting 
for him. The boy has a remarkable influence with his “bunch,” and can take 
an interest in useful es well as destructive activities. A test of this came 
recently when his instructor made him squad leader to shovel snow. Mental 
conflicts appear to have resulted from his dislike for his father and his rivalry 
with his brother. This perhaps accounts for his impulse to run away irom 
home. 

Although he seems to have compensated for his physical disability through 
his power over the gang, his school record could be improved by striking his 
interests and perhaps by placing him in a school with male teachers, since women 
teachers “‘make him sick.” 


. Behavior tendencies in this case are clearly in the direction of 
juvenile delinquency. Although the boy has been able to secure a 
superior status in his play group he remains in a position of irritat- 
ing inferiority in the family with no compensation through success 
in the academic subjects of the school. Mental conflicts, as this 
case indicates, are significant in their relation to status. Tenden- 
cies to delinquency, as running away from home, would undoubtedly 
be prevented if certain obvious adjustments were made in the social 
situation. 
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THE SOCIAL WORLD OF THE PERSON 


Status, as has been indicated, is to be studied from the stand- 
point of social attitudes, social gorces, and social processes. Whole- 
some conditions of normal social development require a congenial 
social world in which the wishes of the person find expression. The 
‘attempt at absolute suppression of.the wishes tends to their expres- 
sion in perverted form. The technique of social work devised 
from the common-sense observation of a situation has too often 
lacked the refinement requisite for adaptation to differences in 
folkways and mores, for detection of subtle personal attitudes, or 
for appreciation of the surging and changing wishes of the person. 
The kind of sympathetic insight which literature gives into the mani- 
fold expressions of human nature so perplexing in their multitudi- 
nous superficial variations, so alike in their fundamental simple. 
patterns does not come from the typical training in the narrow 
routine of the principles of case-work. ‘Too often the “blame” is 
placed by the social agency upon the refusal of the person or of the 
family to co-operate in spite of the many “good chances” offered. 
In the case of a delinquent girl who was said by a welfare agency 
to have had as many “‘chances to reform.” as any girl in its history, 
a sympathetic analysis clearly proved that not a single one of the 
alleged “good chances” afforded a real opportunity for reformation. 
The following case is a telling illustration of the difference between 
the surface and the reality of a'so-calted “good” environment for 

a delinquent girl: 
CASE V ` 

I walked down the avenue looking for the house number, wondering how 
the poor little waif whose sordid history I had just read could have come from 
such a neighborhood. “‘This is scarcely the setting I expected to find. Truly,” 
thought I, “the child is a degenerate.” By that time I had come to my number. 
Before me was a little frame cottage, set in the midst of a soft, green lawn, 
shaded by big old trees, a veritable haven from the het July sun. 

My knock—there was no door bell—was answered by a gray-haired woman. 
“Mrs. Brown,” said I, “I am Miss James. I have come to talk to you about 
Elsa.” . I had been given the information that Mrs. Brown was the grand- 
mother, but it did not seem possible that she could be a relative. She was in 
fact not the grandmother, but the foster mother. She greeted me warmly. 
“How is little Elsa? Where is she? My cear, come right in.’ I walked 
into a house of a generation ago, and through my mind flashed, ‘Turn back the - 
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universe and give me yesterday.” “What a delightful home,” I exclaimed. 
“Yes, it is, and just as it was when we came here thirty years ago. And this 
was “ittle Elsa’s room. My home and my heart are so empty without that 
child.” I answered her eager questions, to:d her that Elsa was in the industrial 
school, that I was investigating home conditions so as to ascertain if she should 
be returned to her old environment, asked her what kind of a woman Elsa’s 
mother was, what sort of home the child had. She broke in, “That home! 
In that home there was no washing day, no ironing day, no mending day, no 
cleaning day, no baking day, no Saturday, no God’s day. How could a gil 
be good ?” 

She told me in her own way, which I should like to quote, but which would 
make too long a story, of the mother’s being left a widow when Elsa was four 
years old; of the mother’s poor health, their struggle with poverty, the mother | 
doing what work she could with her little strength, the child at times almost 
starved, her lips bloodless. Then, when Elsa was eleven, of the mother’s 
second marriage to a “drunken brute,” of the two small crowded rooms in 
which they lived, of Elsa’s “seeing too much,” and her subsequent delinquency; 
of the mother, frantic with anxiety, walking the streets at night looking for 
her child, of her trying in her own way to amuse the daughter, taking her to 
picture shows—any place where there was excitement—taking the worst way 
to reform her, giving her no healthy interest to take the place of the unhealthy 
ones she had; of her misdemeanors and punishment at school, and cf her 
committal to an institution; of her mother’s grief and of the daughter’s desire | 
to commit suicide. Then how she, Mrs. Brown, with legal aid, had gotten the 
girl out of the institution, had taken her into her home and kept her seven 
weeks, teaching her to cook and serve meals, to wash and iron and clean, to 
say her prayers, to stay at home in the evenings, with no playmate but a pup. 

Then abruptly she led me to the back porch. “Recite the Twenty-third 
Psalm,” she said, and to: humor her I began, “The Lord is my Shepherd; I 
shail not want. He maketh me to lie down in green pastures.” ‘‘Here is the 
green pasture,” and I looked at the sof: green grass with its border of old- 
fashioned flowers. ‘‘Go on,” she said, and I continued, “He leadeth me beside 
the still waters.” She pointed toward the lake, very quiet and blue in the after- 
noen sun. “‘How could little Elsa run away? How could she be unhappy ? 
I can’t imagine it.” But I could imagine it. I could imagine little Elsa sitting 
on the back porch, depressed by the monotony of the quiet of it all, and think- 
ing, “Be good and you'll be happy—but you won’t have any fun,” for Elsa 
is of the class for which this expression originated—and weighing against this. 
comfortable home with its cleanliness, order, and restrictions; her mother’s 
home, with its dirt, its squalor, its freedom and fun. No more satisfying and 
sufficing to a child of fourteen are interests of good housekeeping and ccoking, 
exclusively, than those of running around with strange boys, sleeping in hall- 
ways for the sake of adventure. If there could have been a mixture of the two, 
the good home of Mrs. Brown with its practical training, with some of the 
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mother love to soften, some playmates, some amusements, some diversion, 
perhaps Elsa could have developed into a moral and industrious young woman. 
But Elsa ran away to her mother. Mrs. Brown got her to come back, but the 
seed had been sown. Elsa was discontented end impudent. Mrs. Brown 
would:keep her no longer and returned her to the court. 

By this time her mother had degenerated, followed her husband and had 
taken to drinking, had become, not immoral, bu: “ower than a nigger,” and 
taught Elsa to steal. She would take Elsa to the grocery stores during rush 
hours and while the mother was making a small purchase, the daughter would 
pick up any packages which had been tied up for other shoppers. 

“I want Elsa when she is out of school,” said Mrs. Brown as I was leaving. 
“There is good in that girl, and I can bring it out.” I promised to call again 
if I could find time, or at least to write her regarding Elsa’s progress at school. 


Judged by conventional standards the foster home was an ideal 
social environment. From the standpoint of the wishes of even the 
normal girl, not to consider Elsa with her delinquent career already 
begun, it was nothing other than a prison house. 

The poolroom has often been indicted, not without reason, as 
“a breeding place of crime.” A discerning analysis of the pool 
hall from the standpoint of the social attitudes and the wishes of 
youth reveals it as the young man’s social world. The life-history 
of Jerry discloses how the poolroom attracted him, gave expression - 
to his wishes and determined and fixed his philosophy of life. 


CASE VI 


Jerry is a bright, energetic Irish boy who got inco trouble because of his 
emotional temperament, lack of home control, and bad associates. He has 
been arrested for fighting, gambling, and petty stealing two or three times, 
but he has not yet been sent to any reformatory institutions. 

Jerry’s parents do not appear to have any great interest in him and there 
is a marked lack of respect on Jerry’s part toward them. His father is to him 
‘the old man” and his mother “the old lady.” He comes and goes just about 
as he pleases; if the front door is locked when he comes home he goes through 
the window into his own room. There is little religious life in the home. 
Grace is said at meals when company is present, and on Sunday afternoons’ 
Jerry’s sister plays hymns on the piano while his mother sings. Jerry quit 
going to Sunday school when he was fourteen, two weeks after he learned to 
play pool. He now spends most of his spare time in the local poolroom, play- 
ing when he has money and lounging around when he is “broke.” In his early 
life Jerry was frequently whipped by his father; but when he grew too large 
for this sort of control no other form was devised, and now he goes unpunished. 
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He left high school in his second year to go to work, but he only works two 
or three months in one place. When he has accumulated a little money, he 
quits and loafs around until it is spent. Mentally he is bright, and being a 
good talker he has little trouble getting work. In the poolroom where he has 
made most of his friends he is popular; but he is a follower, not a leader. He 
is quick-tempered and quarrelsome, but his anger disappears almost as quickly 
as it flares up. He acts on the spur of the moment‘and has never shown 
much foresight or ability to plan. He has much piiysical courage, and is 
usuglly good-natured and agreeable. 

Jerry is not ambitious. He used to envy the firemen, who sit around all 
day in armchairs and talk and play cards. At other times he wanted to be a 
life guard on the beach or a rich man’s chauffeur. 

Jerry’s misconduct and failure in life are not due to a “bad” character or 
low ideals but rather to his lack of character and his aimless drifting nature. ` 
Lack of home discipline and the free and easy pool-room life have kept him 
from advancing. 


Social analysis of the case reveals conversion, in the sociological 
sense of a sudden mutation of attitudes, here from the Sunday 
school .to the poolroom. The poolroom is discerned as a social 
world with its peculiar canons and codes of conduct satisfying the 
wishes of the person. For example, in the poolroom there is parti- 
cipation and response in the good fellowship of the fellows, of 
recognition in success at the game, of new experience, in the dare- 
devil and sometimes dangerous exploits of the gang. And finally 
Jerry’s philosophy of life was fixed in “sliding through” existence 
in the easiest way, in the “softest snap of a job” he could find. 


THE COLLAPSE OF A’ PERSGN’S SOCIAL WORLD 


A final case deals with a situation which becomes significant when 
the career of a delinquent is considered as a person and not as an 
individual. Sudden loss of status or ‘‘the collapse of one’s social 
world” is perhaps the greatest catastrophe in the life of the person. 
Few persons ever recover, or in slang parlance ‘‘come back,” after 
a complete loss of status. The following case is an illuminating 
example of a life “wrecked” through an assault upon the standing of 
the person among his fellows. 
CASE VIE 


This is the case of a young man about twenty years of age whose character 
has been very much affected by unusual home conditions. He bids fair in 
_ spite ot excellent qualities to develop an anti-social attitudé. All of his family 
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with the exception of his mother have the reputation for exceedingly irregular 
moral behavior. The father is a notorious gambler end a man who has always 
gone with “loose” women openly. He isa man of fine presence, large, powerful, 
bold, with a straightforward “devil-may-care” attitude. He spent several 
adventurous years in South Africa and acquired a courage and strength of 
will that make him feared and admired. He is a most agreeable and friendly 
man, but has a violent quick temper. An older son and daughter have also 
both been sexually irregular, but the conduct of the younger son as a high-school 
boy had been irreproachable. 

Difficulties arose because the young man has naturally made friends with 
boys of respectable families and associated with them down town, but was 
seldom asked to their homes. In the last five years he has become more and 
more bitter. The older brother had poor physique end all of his father’s bad 
habits with none of his good ones. This young man is a youthful image of his 
father, has vigorous health, is strikingly gocd looking, and as for intelligence 
was able to keep near the head of his class all thrcugh high school without 
doing much work. He has such a frank, honest, sportsmanlike way with him 
that he makes friends everywhere he goes. But he js proud as Lucifer, more 
so than his father. Generosity with money is one of his outetanding qualities. 
He went to college with some of his high school friends and was greatly enraged, 
- humiliated, and deeply hurt because their parents did everything in their 
power to prevent the boys going to the same college with him. 

This incident brought to a head all the long series of little snubs and cuts 
that had not made so much difference when the boy was younger. I saw him 
the day before he left and it was evident that nothing ir: his life had ever affected 
him so deeply. He seemed to feel that some tragedy had occurred from which 
he could never recover. He was furiously bitter about the whole affair. He 
had some reason to feel resentment, for his own ccnduct had been almost 
beyond reproach. The only possible bad habits of which he could be accused 
were smoking and gambling. He did not practice either to excess. None of 
his family were drinkers and he seemed to de free ‘rom their common disposi- 
tion to sexual irregularities. | 

He did excellent work in college but he could not get over the injury to his 
pride. He became morose and would not accompany his friends to social 
functions, although, of course, he was far away from all slanderous tongues. 
His friends almost unconsciously, perhaps, were not as cordial and intimate 
with him as before. At any rate, on his part, or on theirs, a change in attitudes 
had taken place. He began to frequent gambling end disorderly places. But 
he was too clever to lose money. However, it got him into trouble. Although 
his college work was more than satisfactory he was called before the officials 
because-he had been present at a time when the police raided a place. His 
pent-up rage burst on the dean and other faculty men who were present. His 
natural courage served him well and in a torrent of profane and abusive lan- 
guage he told them that nobody could tell him with whom he could or could 
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not associate. He denounced them with all the curses he could lay his tongue 
to, blindly abusing them for all his misery. There were papers lying on the 
table relative to his case. He snatched them up and tore them into pieces, 
swore they couldn’t expel him because he was going to leave. | 

He came home and secured a first-class position very soon, and has keld 
it ever since. But he is going rapidly on the downward path. He has tazen 
to drinking heavily, frequents disorderly resorts constantly, and is badly dis- 
eased. He is not able to do as his father has done—defy the world’s standard 
of morality and enjoy life in his own way. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF DELINQUENCY 


Sociology is now undergoing a transformation like that which 
` has almost completely changed psychology from metaphysics to 
an experimental science. From a philosophy of society sociology 
is emerging into a science of society. Consequently the interest 
of the new sociology is now turned to defining the experimental 
point of view, to classifying problems for investigation, and to 
developing a technique of research. 

Not only criminality; but all social problems, Indeed the entire 
area of group behavior and social life, is being subjected to socio- 
logical description and analysis. The person is conceived in -his 
interrelations with the social organization, with the family, the 
neighborhood, the community, and society. Explanations cf his 
behavior are found in terms of human wishes and social attitudes, 
mobility and unrest, intimacy and status, social contacts and sccial 
interaction, conflict, accommodation and assimilation.* . 

The study of the delinquent as a person opens up a fertile feld. 
Materials in the form of case-records, personal documents, and life- 
_ histories, are now available for analysis. Psychiatry and psy- 
chology in attacking the problem of the criminal from the stand- 
point of individual behavior have made contributions of high 
value, which have prepared the way for sociological research. 
The psychiatric, psychological, and sociological methods of investi- 
gation are not in conflict with each other but rather complementary 
and interdependent. The sociologist will continue to rely upon 
the findings of these other sciences of behavior for a knowledge of 
individual differences in mentality and temperament, while they 


See Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, Infroduction to the Science of 
Sociology (University of Chicago Press, 1921). 
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-in turn will be disposed to look tọ sociology for light upon the 
` adjustment of the person in the social orgenization. 

In conclusion, the point may be raised that this article deals 
with the sociology of personality rather than of delinquency. The 
criminal, however, is first of all a person, and second a criminal. 
Therefore, it is well to study ‘him primarily as a person and sec- 
ondarily as an offender against ‘the laws of organized society. 
The basic fact to an understanding and control of the behavior of 
the criminal seems to be that the lawbreaker is a person, that is, 
an individual with the wishes common to all human beings and 
with a conception of his rôle in group life. 


~ 


COMMUNITIES, ASSOCIATE AND FEDERATE 
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Indeterminate conceptions of “community” are at the present time provocative 
of much confusion in programs for rural or urban reconstruction. Many kinds of 
communities exist—some large, some small. A civilized man of today is a member 
of many communities, rather than of one only, according to the character of his sacial 
relationships. Some social relationships are very eifectively discharged through large 
communities in which conscious participation may be slight. Other social relationships 


are inadequately provided for, and here remedies are needed. The rural dweller suffers 
most from lack of community fellowship. 


Į. 

Rural sociology is experiencing much difficulty in “locating” 
the rural community. ‘“‘Community centers” of several kinds are 
promoted by social workers in cities and villages with a view to 
reviving “community” interests and activities. “Community 
service,” “community consciousness,” and “community spirit” 
are much used words in current discussion. _ 

Some rural sociologists have expressed skepticism as to whether 
the true “rural community” now exists. One finds that it consists 
in fact of a trading center and its tributary farming population. 
Others lock upon rural and urban as essentially antagonistic in their 
interests, and therefore usually incapable of uniting in genuine 
community activities. 

Surely there is something wanting in our sociological analysis 
here. Social workers have undoubtedly discovered many pathologi- 
cal conditions in rural, village, city, army, and university life which, 
like disturbances of metabolism in the human body, point to some- 
thing wrong somewhere. But a lesson might be taken from modern. 
food chemistry, researches in which show that distressing symp- 
toms are often not due to insufficiency of food, but to the absence 
of single and perhaps minute ingredients. 

The social investigator finds certain symptoms of jonali, 
discontent, religious indifference, or lack of conscious co-operation 
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among, let us say, South Dakota farmers.’ Some of these symptoms 
are found especially among the young unmarried sons and daughters, 
or among the work-burdened wives, or among the men wrestling 
with business problems that baffle them. Many of these symptoms 
seem, superficially at least, to point to deficiencies of “community 
life” as causative. There should be more community recreation, 
education, religion, co-operative selling, and the like. 

But by many standards these South Dakota farmers are much 
better off than were Mississippi Valley Americans 120 years ago. 
They are not in frequent peril from Indians. They are fairly well 
shod, clothed, and housed. They own relatively large amounts 
of valuable property. Tools, seed, medical help, and reading matter 
are easily purchasable. Schools, churches, and transportation 
facilities of kinds very superior to those of the earlier date are cer- 
tainly accessible. | 

That dissatisfaction, rancorousness, vulgarity, immorality, and 
disease prevail to a degree is undeniable. That correctives and 
preventives should be applied, from within as far as practicable, 
from without if necessary, is obvious. Sometimes the rather 
undiscriminating criticisms of novelists, near-statesmen, educators, 
theologians, physicians, and amateur economists effect little beyond 
a muddying of the waters; but each man must use the best knowl- 
edge and tools that he has. 

It is from the social economist or sociologist, whether studying 
urban or rural peoples, that we should expect the profounder diag- 


noses that ultimately penetrate to the real origins of disorder—and _ - 


it is only by finding these that permanent preventives and cures . 
can be made really efficacious. But are these workers not now 
missing certain very impcrtant factors in their analyses? Have 
they not, in fact, brought confusion into their thinking and planning 
by careless and biased use of such fundamental terms as “commu- 
nity,” “co-operation,” and the like? | 


II 


Though the word “community,” in derivation and in common 
use, is afflicted by many troublesome connotations, nevertkeless 
qualifying words can be added to it which will somewhat prevent 
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confusion. Certainly neighborhood or local communities are very 


‘ different things from provincial or national communities. Cer- 


tainly the “community of interest” in their navy which exists 
among the 105,000,000 people of America is no less real a social 


fact than is the community of interest of twenty neighboring families. ` 


- in their local school. A “community of nations” may have as 


vital and conscious a purpose as a community of farmers who have 
formed a producers’ association. 

Why is it that social workers so persistently use the unmodified 
word “community” as though it meant only “neighborhood” or 
‘local’? community? The consequences of this use are very seri- 
ous, since it seems to close the doors to comprehensive’ thinking 
about the social relations involved. Words are not merely high- 
ways of thought and expression; they can become alleys or blocked 
crossways. 

Let us return for a moment to basic considerations. Human 
beings met closely together in a common territory naturally find 
it pleasant or profitable to achieve certain desired ends in common—_ 
to entertain each other, to defend themselves, to exchange goods ` 
and services, to produce goods. The social virtues of co-operation, — 
toleration, mutual enlightenment, and altruism are practiced. 

If these people are primitive and uncultured, the scope of their 
community consciousness, and self-initiated community activities 
will probably not be extensive. The old type village community 
and, in some respects, the children’s community of the modern city 


suggest these natural, elemental communities. 


But social progress or civilization inevitably means the enlarge- 
ment of community groups and the complication of community 
functions. What happens? Just what happens everywhere else in 
the organic world. Mechanisms are developed; processes must be 
transformed from conscious and voluntary to habitual and involun- 
tary; and individuals or parts must co-operate even far from outside 
the boundaries of physical awareness of each other. 

Take again our South Dakota farmer. In earlier centuries 
his ancestors often had occasion to form little bands, perhaps all 
the sound men of the small neighborhood, to fight off invading 
enemies. ‘The whole process was intensely conscious, purposive, in 
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a sense creative. Organization was simple and readily perceived 
by all, and mechanisms, even, including customs, were few and 
fairly fluid. 

Today that farmer still ie his part in ‘ ‘community ” defense 
—but with what a difference! -The “band” is now two score 
millions. They no longer come together, back to back. They 
have created mechanisms for defense—West Point, the navy, forts, 
ordnance factories. They hire specialized fighters through their 
taxes and they give orders through their representatives. 

Now, by all ordinary standards, the discharge of this community 
function of defense is at present more effective than ever before. 
As respects the primary function these farmers have gained im- 
measurably. What have they lost? Some precious by-products, 
certainly. The old primitive svstem entailed necessities of intimate 
personal contacts; it was enriched with endless vivid emotiona. 
reactions; it intensified and warmed fellowships and friendships. 
Except at long intervals the modern system of defense kindles no 
feelings, leads to no fellowships. It is az impersonal, automatic, 
ard devoid of feeling as is some physiological process that nature 
long ago buried away in the body so that under all normal condi- 
tions we should be utterly unaware of its operation. 

We find, many more recent transformations. Not many years 
ago local road-building and upkeep were essentially ‘neighborhood 
community” functions in rural districts. ‘Working out” their 
contributions was preferred to cash payments of taxes. Often, 
on stipulated days, farmers would assemble with teams and picnic 
lunches to “work on the roads.” The method was good for socia- 
bility, but not so good for roads. 

The automobile hastened changes of practice that were inevi- 
table. The community function o: road-building and repair must 
be discharged by a larger community than the neighborhood— 
perhaps the county, certainly for arterial highways the state, anc 
possibly the nation. But now road-building is, for the individua: 
' farmer, a highly mechanized, depersonalized process. He and his 
next farm neighbor have so attenuated a mutual interest. in this 
function that it occasions no.conscious co-2perations, no intimacies. 
no satisfying fellowships. 
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III 


The modern city is, obviously, a “community” for the discharge | 


of many functions—highways, schools, Gre protection, water supply, 
waste-disposal, policing, ʻ'and the like. Urban concentrations of 
population facilitate, too, that other mechanizing of social functions 
that we call commercialization. Means of diversion, travel, news- 
getting, dancing, sick relief, parcel delivery, and the like are thus 
available, commonly quite without friendly contacts, borrowings, 
and unpaid co-operations. The functions are more efficiently 
discharged than ever before, but they have lost the savor of personal- 
ity and hence no longer yield rich by-products of fellowship. 

A large proportion of the ameliorations now proposed on behalf 
of rural life contemplate in fact substantial urbanizations of social 
process. Once neighbors took turns in bringing mail and parcels. 
Gossip, “the first art of neighborliness,” is now usually lessened, 
though the telephone may facilitate a kind of recrudescence. But 
roads, schools, health service, money lending, merchandising, and 
many other functions seem capable of being modernized only by 
such centralizations and other mechanizations as will largely divest 
them of intimate concomitants of personality, conscious’ mutual 
aid, and face-to-face contacts in direction and support. The auto- 
mobile and mail-order process make distant and impersonal shopping 
practicable. Producers selling associations, set in motion with 
much -riction, conscious co-operation, and widespread development 
of new personal appreciations presently develop frictionless, auto- 
matic mechanisms as devoid of personality contacts as is now the 
co-operation of over 100,000 stockholders who own and run—by 
proxy—the Pennsylvania Railroad System. 


IV 


“The community” Is, then, no less a reality now than ever 


before. Like other natural or artificial products it is a means and 
not an end. We only obscure the real issues by insisting that the 
community is an organism, whereas the municipality or the state 
is an organization. The primitive elemental community can, of 
course, readily get along without specialized armies, piped water, 
courts, schools, newspapers, stores, factories, churches, divisions of 
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labor, capital, and organized government. Primitive animal forms 
can, similarly, get along without backbones, hearts, nerves, and 
eyes, Fifty families in a village can still constitute “a community” 
for the discharge of certain functions not requiring or permitting 
large scale functioning—social control by convention, diversions 
by gossip and walks, protection from fire, and relief of sudder. 
distress. | 

But for the discharge of most community functions this group 
_ 1s far too small. Hence these families individually and hundreds 
- to millions of others constitute communities for the mutual support 
of newspapers, colleges, systems of buying and selling, moving 
pictures, the navy, the courts, and the like. For metaphysical 
sociology the community may not be the municipality, province, 
nation, any more than the “person” is his brain or body; but clearly 
the city or nation is, no less than is religion, currency, and literature, 
the creation of men co-operating on scales sufficient to assure the 
“goods” or “values” sought. Men seek security, health, wealth, 
- righteousness, knowledge, beauty, religion, fellowship, and progeny. 
“Natural evolution” helps them in part through production of 
co-operations more or less instinctive. ‘The primitive communizy 
is doubtless as much instinct-based at least as is a boys’ gang. But 
only artificial evolutions—conquest, government, theological sys- 
tems, cities—enable men in large numbers to realize the “social 
values” in their higher forms. 


v 


It will prove convenient to classify communities, as well as the ` 
social interdependencies and other ‘relationships which they require 
or facilitate, into two categories—associate and federate. We can 
think of fifty families making up a rural village population in a 
valley insulated from the rest of the world. For the first year or 
two a child is socially avare of only a few of the members of this 
little community. But by the time he is twelve he has largely 
surveyed his “social environment.” Most of his relations with his 
neighbors will be face-to-face, or associate, colored by a wealth of . 
feeling accompaniments, which involve many and keen “ associa- 
tions,” as we call them. os 
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But the million-family group of New York City constitutes a 
federate community—-that is, one in which only a small fraction of 
social relationships are personal and face-to-face. If these families 
are to discharge community functions they must have officers, 
taxes, street railways, gigantic stores, central schools, highly organ- 
ized systems of water supply, and municipal parks. The co- 
operetions by which these are secured in the modern municipality 
deserve much wondering admiration—but these are essentially 
‘not co-operations that give as stimulating by-products, intimate 
associations, friendships, and the other ingredients of what is here 
called the social value of “fellowship.” 


VI 


This does not mean that the “settled” urban dweller is “short” 
of fellowship relations. Adolescents in their schools and easily made 
street and club associations not only have all desired fellowship, 
but they probably become excessively like-minded with others of 
their own age and social station. Men form clubs, and even married 
women develop specialized agencies of sociability. The unaffiliated 
newcomer to urban environments may, of course, long remain as 
isolated “socially” as he would be in a desert. 

Nor does the rural situation described earlier mean that the 
farmer or the members of his family are usually “short” of the 
“goods” other than fellowship that community co-operations should 
provide. American farmers west of the Alleghanies have not 
suffered seriously in recent years from lack of security, justice, 
economic goods, knowledge, or promising progeny. Schools, roads, 
markets, capital, suffrage, liberty, aids to the conservation of health, 
freedom of communication, and opportunity to worship God as they 
saw fit—things for which rural dwellers of other times, as well as 
those of the present in other countries, could only vainly aspire— 
have been theirs in large degree. These “goods” they have pro- 
duced largely by virtue of their higher types of community organiza- 
tion, usually on a federate basis. 

But the process has entailed, if not relative losses, at least failures 
to keep pace in other directions. The “sociability” or fellowship 
situation of the American western farmer is peculiar—and, probably, 
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especially as it affects his wife and three-quarters grown children. 
_ He was given his quarter section by the federal government on 
condition that he would live on it. His early agricultural wealth 
consisted largely of live stock, which necessitated incessant watch- 
_. fulness: Security from Indians and other enemies obviated any 
í “necessity. of “village group” residence. For the first time in the 

. history of any race, so far as we know, all the conditions conspired 
' to induce and require family groups to settle at an average distance 
of one-halfmile from each other. Bad roads, storms, and over- 
_- worked horses added to the difficulties which tired bodies found in 
coming together.: For the married men the situation may not have 
‘been so hard; for the unmerried young men it was not very satis- 
factory; while for the married women and unmarried grown daugh- 
ters its loneliness and staleness passes easy comprehension. For 
- the small children of a numerous family, and especially when going 
to school, the situation may well have been better than is the herding 
of city streets. 
Let us remember that the youths and men and women involved 
~ in this rural situation had all the instincts of beings nurtured by 
several hundred thousand of years of villaze or clan group life. For 
uncounted generations: mothers of smal. children had been. able 
to call across a bit of yard or through a wall to five or ten other 
mothers like themselves. For so long a time also had young people, 
impelled by instincts of courtship, been able to form without effort 
or self-consciousness little companies or pairs for the intimacies 
that prelude marriage. 

Vil 
Are we forced to the conclusion that the more efficient 

community life becomes for American farmers as regards preser- 
vation of security and health, promotior. of justice, upbuilding of 
_ wealth, diffusion of knowledge and aesthetic satisfaction, and giving 
progeny a “fair start” in life, the less it automatically yielcs of 
` fellowship and, perhaps, of the stimuli of joint worship? Certainly 
all the conditions surrounding the political, road-building, school 
maintaining, goods buying, produce marketing, capital borrowing, 
knowledge acquiring, and co-operative working activities of farmers 
tend to become impersonal, unsentimenta_, “‘ business-like,” and me- — 
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chanical—just as in cities. Fewer become the friendly barters, bor- 
rowings, bargainings, and accommodations of the older and simpler — 
order. ‘Business and friendship do not mix well’’—and, of course, ` 
neither do business and enmity. But the increasingly characteristic 
quality of economical and effective business, as of diplomacy, is 
impersonality, straightforwardness, even hardened justice. When 
the young lover in Shaw’s Major Barbara offers his “love” to Under- _ 
shaft the old magnate retorts, “ Confound your impertinence; but , 
I will have your due heed and respect, if I have to kill you for it.”” 
It is only too easy for sensitive people to become. softly and . 
mistakenly sentimental in the general situation here under discus- 
sion. Men who travel much and have extensive business relations’ 
with banks, first-class hotels, superior publishing houses, and public ` 
service corporations have learned to expect and to exact fine and 
courteous, albeit often completely depersonalized, service—service 
in which waiter and bank president, crossing policeman and gover- 
nor, chambermaid and millionaire guest, college professor and 
manual worker each stands on an absolute equality with the other 
as far as personal dignity, mutual courtesy, and fair dealing are 
concerned. “Favors” are neither given nor expected. Apart 
from the business relationship, each pursues the fulness of his life, 
if need be in utter obliviousness of the other. The question is not 
raised here as to whether this is desirable or not; our first concern 
is with accomplished facts and dominant tendencies. Certainly, 
we cannot blame sensitive spirits ior thinking that perhaps this 
“cold efficiency” is purchased at too great a price. | E 
If, then, most community relationships for rural dwellers tend 
generally to become divested of personality elements in proportion. 
as they become more efficient, what are the means of prevention 
and cure for the resulting pathological conditions? Obviously, . 
more knowledge and more organization to produce the missing 
“social goods.” Ji current organizations of South Dakota farmers 
give wealth of material goods and starvation of fellowship, the 
correction is not to be found by reverting to the village-centered 
rural life of earlier American Indians or present-day Chinese; we 
must go forward. Perhaps the Ford automobile is the precursor 
of a new social order in facilitating fellowship relations. Perhaps 
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Boy Scouting, administered from Fifth Avenue, New York, is 
another. Possibly the radio-telephone will soon be creating invis- 
ible audiences of millions of farmers’ wives to whom can simultane- 
ously be addressed the same songs, stories, and daily news. Mail-. 
` order house clothing is rendering the courtship contacts of rural 
youth far easier than they were in earlier years. The moving 
picture is doing much for country life now, and may soon do 
more. i 

Further co-operative effort is needed, of course; and whether 
on a private commercial, or on a public, basis may be immaterial, 
so long as desired results are achieved. Perhaps the “neighborhood 
community” can be revitalized in the country—and possibly even in 
the city—for some of these purposes. But little advance will 5e 
made by those who fail to see what an increasing part those “com- 
munity activities” that reaca far beyond the neighborhood ncw 
play in America. | : 

VIII 

Is there a “rural community,” or is one needed? We seem 
always in danger of straying into the dark woods of sociological 
` metaphysics here. The true zest is found in the “social function- 
ing” of individual rural dwellers. It may be profitable to restate 
certain earlier findings. As respects communication by mail, 
defense from distant enemies, agricultural research, and, now, the 
control of the liquor trade, the rural dweller is one of the many 
millions who make up that “national community,” the United 
States. As respects basic laws and administration of public schools, 
land ownership, arterial highways, and maintenance of order, he 
is a member of that other community that we call “commor- 
wealth” or state. Other functions are discharged through sucà 
political instruments as county, town, precinct, or district. 

But social functions for some or all the members of a local area 
may be discharged through private as well as technically “public” 
agencies. The consumers of South Dakota wheat may be found 
in England; and the producers of cotton goods used by South 
Dakota farmers may be founc in Massachusetts. The economic 
agencies which unite all these constitute in fact a part of the neces- 
sary social relationships or means of social relationship of these rural 
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dwellers. So also do publishers of periodicals, photodrama pro- 
ducers, automobile factories, and centrally located medical colleges. 

The organizer of the Burleigh Tobacco Growers Association 
assures us that co-operative marketing on a locality basis—the kind 
especially represented by the co-operative creameries and elevators 
of the northwest—is certain to fail. Only co-operative marketing 
of the entire crop—as practiced by California fruit growers—can 
succeed. It is probably inevitable that a producers’ association 
of over 80,000 tobacco growers will soon become as impersonal and 
mechanical as the United States Steel Corporation—but there seems 
to be no other avenue to the proper merchandising of burleigh 
tobacco. Some genius may yet show us that the only really efficient 
means of “community recreation” are those which can be organ- 
ized by very large, perhaps state-wide, communities and adminis- 
tered through their agents. 

We must learn to discover remediable shortages in “community 
life” by studying the individual personalities affected, and, of 
course, with an eye to some kind of statistical interpretation. The 
centralization of school administration produces some bad results— 
diminution of certain kinds of local and perhaps petty interest, 
neighborhood influence on policies, etc. But it surely can bring 
certain kinds of heightened efficiency. Is this worth the price? 
Only prolonged study of educational results can determine. 

Are there serious and extensive health shortages among the 
rural dwellers of certain areas? Are these known to be preventable 
or curable? By what agencies—private medical service, health 
education, “public” health service? If that last, what political 
or other regional organization is best to provide the service? Which 
is best for local reception and administration? Thus can we 
discover which of the several “communities” in-which the modern 
civilized man is functional will most effectively meet the particular 
need here under discussion. 

IX 

Obviously there is a very large common denominator to “ com- 
munity” and “co-operation.” But understanding of co-operation 
suffers much today from failure on the part, even of social workers, 
to appreciate and value the co-operations that have become mechan- 
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ized and perhaps unconscious. Some superficial thinkers seem to 
find “co-operation” only where the function is highly ‘conscious, 
voluntary, even novel. But that fails to take account of the 
psychology of social habituation. On the frontier neighbors “take 
turns” bringing the mail from a score cf miles away. Presently 
it seems more effective for each to contribute a small -sum toward 
the hiring of a regular carrier. Eventually there are enough homes 
to justify a federal rural delivery route toward the expense of 
which, of course, all the farmers contribute through their federal 
' taxes. At first this process of co-operation is highly voluntary 
and conscious. At last it is almost completely meckanized and 
unconscious. But is it any the less true co-operation because it 
has been so routinized that it no longer demands the conscious atten- 
tion and effort of many to keep it going? 

All the ordinary relationships between buyer and seller, and 
between employer and employee .are, similarly, mechanized, 
co-operative relationships. “Capital and labor” seem to be in 
‘competition rather than in co-operation only because so large a 
proportion of the co-operative relationships involved are mechan- 
ized, whilst the small margin of possible gain from che flexible 
elements in the co-operative relationship (with reference to which 
only is competition possible) stand out clearly in consciousness. 

Town and country seem to some to be more antagonistic than 
co-operative; but here again basic considerations oi social psychol- 
ogy are easily overlooked. . The country (economically considered} 
needs the town no less than the town needs the country. But eack 
side tries to get a little the “better” of the other and perhaps the 
more so where personality or fellowship relations are wanting. Of 
course, one side or the other may temporarily succeed by violence, 
fraud, or conspiracy; but that is rareand abnormal. What is not 
rare is for one or the other side to feel itself worsted as to five or 
ten per cent of the value of any exchange or mutual aid involved; 
and that may easily become a source of much heazt-burning, 
especially if the complete economic situation is obscured by distance, 
time, or other factors of complexity. Exacerbated feelings may 
then readily lead to a destruction of all the co-operative relationships 
previously existing. 
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The ¢ ame of man—his instinctive ad emotionel nature 
in particular—does not take very kindly to vital social relationships 
that must remain neutral or impersonal as far as fellowship and 
all that the word implies are concerned. Only a well “civilized” 
man can feel at home as a co-operator in social groups so large that 
he can never hope to see, much less clasp hands in friendly greet- 
ing with, more than a small fraction of the co-operating members. 
It must be the gigantic task of the new social, and especially civic, 
education to prepare the rising generation to function effectively in 
the larger communities. 


FRENCH-CANADIAN PATRIOTISM 


~ ROBERT C. DEXTER 
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ABSTRACT 


Development and the effects of French-Canadian patriotism furnish significant 
sidelights on an understanding of the local patriotisms of Europe. It is necessary to 
understand history to appreciate the situation. The first settlers were mainly Bretons 
and Normans; later there were Indian and Scotch accretions. A feeling of isolation 
developed, due to British conquest and to the American and French revolutions. 
The Quebec Act and the return of the lay leaders to France established clerical control. 
A hostile attitude toward France developed, and the patriotic mariage de raison with 
England. French-Canadians in Quebec hold a dominant position and have important 
influence throughout Dominion. The sources of their patriotism are historic, educa- 
tional, and religious. The destiny of the race is bound up with Canada’s future, yet 
they remain distinctly separatist. Their liberation may come through their sons 
and daughters who have immigrated to the United States. ae 


On the North American continent there are four racial groups, 
either indigenous or of long settlement, which are not amalgamated 
with the prevailing races. Owing to their scattered habitat, 
backward civilization, and comparatively small numbers it seems 
unlikely that the Eskimo has developed a racial patriotism; and 
the Indian, while he certainly showed an intense tribal loyalty, 
has apparently never become race-conscious enough to expand 
that loyalty into a racial feeling of patriotism. Of the other 
minority groups, the Negro is just now developing an intense race- 
consciousness, while the French-Canadian, particularly since the 
British conquest, has nourished the most definite form of localized 
race patriotism that this continent has seen, a patriotism that has 
survived not only the hardships of a military conquest, but a 
treatment of a conquered people of an alien race and religion rare 
indeed in the eighteenth century, and unsurpassed even in our own 
day. A study of the form that this patriotism has taken and the 
resulting effects on the life of the French-Canadians, the Dominion 
of Canada, and even on our own country, may help us to gain some 
understanding of the cognate problems cf local patriotisms with 
which Europe is struggling at this moment. : 
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An appreciation of French-Canadian patriotism must rest upon 
a study of the historial background and of the present political and . 
cultural conditions: | l 

The early settlers in Quebec, the home of the French-Canadian, 
were in the main peasant folk from Brittany and Normandy. The 
settlements were made at frst along the valley of the St, Lawrence 
River, especially in the section from Quebec to Montreal, and in the 
period from 1608, the date of the founding of Quebec, to 1700. 
There was intermittent emigration from the mother-country from 
1700 to 1763, the date of the fall of Quebec, but this was to a large 
extent a floating population of government officials and soldiery. 
The latter, however, were frequently disbanded at the close of the 
various campaigns and became settlers in the country. Since 1763 
the immigration into Canada from France has been negligible. 
The early settlements were made under definitely religious auspices, 
in this regard almost equaling the New England settlements; the 
difference, however, was that the French came not to escape 
religious persecution but to Christianize the natives. Only French 
Catholics were allowed to settle in New France, and for each 
seitlement the “Company of New France” was to provide three _ 
priests. Other settlements were made in: Nova Scotia, and later 
a chain of trading posts established along the Mississippi, even down 
to the Gulf of Mexico. The Acadians were driven from their 
homes by the British after their capture of Nova Scotia, and 
although a few thousand still remain they exert little influence on 
the French-Canadian character as such, largely because of their 
geographical isolation and their encirclement: by members of an 
alien race and religion. The Creole French of Louisiana were 
apparently a different group in origin, and their distance and 
incorporation into the United States has prevented any feeling of 
real kinship. It is to the settlers of the St. Lawrence Valley that 
we must look for French-Canadian nationalism and patriotis. 

The fact that the original immigrants were largely Breton and 
Norman in origin is significant. The former group are perhaps 
as purely Celtic as any European people with the exception of the 
Irish and Highland Scots, to whom they are related, being originally 
Celtic inhabitants of Britain driven out by the Saxon invasion. 
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In Frarice they are reputed still to be among the most conservative 
of the groups which constitute the country. It was not till the 
seventeenth century that paganism was even nominally abolished 
in Brittany, and we must remember that it was in the séventeenth 
century that many of these emigrants left Brittany for Quebec. 
It is also said that, there is no section of Europe where popular 
Christianity has assimilated so much from the earlier creeds. — 
A study of ‘the French-Canadian church would, I feel sure, show 
many of these survivals in the New World. The Normans, although 
not as primitive as the Bretons, are still known as deeply devout, 
simple peasant folk, and their descendants on the banks of the 
St. Lawrence and the Saguanay remain tru2 to type. In addition 
to this predominant element among the settlers, there were, of 
course, other French groups, but all historians seem to agree that 
they were a minority Siegfried in The Race Question in Canada 
comments. on the Norman appearance oi the school children, 
especially among the “habitants,” and philologists tell us that the 
Canadian French has a very great similarity to the dialect of ancient 
Normandy. 

There are perhaps two other important racial elements whica 
go toward the making up of the French-Canadian, the more impor- 
tant one, the original Indian inhabitants, with whom the French 
from the very beginning mingled their blood: freely, and a less 
important accretion of Highland Scotch, the offspring of soldiers 
of the garrison who were attracted by the comely daughters of the 
' St. Lawrence. Possibly the common Celtic ancestry and religion 
of these Scots and the Bretons made amalgamation easy; at any 
rate, there are sections of Quebec today where one may find. Mac- 
Donalds, Frasiers, and MacKenzies, who speek.no English and are 
in no way differentiated from their neighbors who answer to the 
names St. Pierre, Bolduc, or LaPlante. It is interesting that 
the amalgamation has almost entirely been of the invaders by 
the natives. 

With the Indian, however, it is a different story. From the 
very beginning and even up to the present day there has been a 
constant intermingling of French and aboriginal stock. The 
coureur-de-bois not only set up his more or less temporary establish- 
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ment in a tepee with his dusky helper, but the influence to. the 
church was brought to bear to make these unions legal with the 
sacrament of marriage, which there was the ever-present Jesuit 
to administer. While in many instances the Indian bitterly fought - 
the beaver-trading Frenchmen with their black- frocked companions, 
in as many others they became their fast friends and allies and even 
their bitterest opponents yielded to the persistence and’ intrepid 
daring of the Jesuits and beforemany years became Catholic and to 
a large extent assimilated the primitive culture of the settlers; 
although it might be almost as truly said that the missionaries of 
the Cross amended their tractable brand of Christianity so that 
there was a considerable blend of Indian and French superstition, 
and the French adopted much of the culture of the original native 
as possibly suited to the new country. In defense of the French 
it must be said that our own ancestors, while only in rare instances 
making regular unions with the Indians, came to adopt many of 
their customs, even to scalping their enemies, for the same reason. 

This early blending has continued to the present. A French- 
Canadian woman with whom I talked recently told me of visiting 
the Huron Reservation at Sorel some ten or fifteen years ago; 
then she said there were but two Indians of the several hundred 
there who claimed to be full-blooded, and that she was sure that by 
now there were none. She further said that there was constant 
intermarriage between the Canadians and the Indians, and when 
asked categorically if there was any social stigma attached to 
marrying an Indian or half-breed seemed surprised, and said there 
was none. On the other hand, it is only fair to say that Sarah 
Bernhardt, on what we may assume was her really last appearance 
in Montreal, being displeased at something, incurred the mortal 
displeasure of her audience by characterizing them as “Les Iriquois.” 
This is also interesting as giving a rather extreme French opinion 
of the extent of blood mixture. | 

Just how much Indian blood there is among the French- 
Canadians it is impossible to say. It would take a very careful 
anthropological and historical study to ascertain even approxi- 
mately, and I have been unable to find any such study. The 
Encyclopedia Britannica, in its article on reservation Indians in 
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Quebec, stated that there are “few if any pure blood left.” The 
bulk of the intermixture, however, is outside’ the reservations. 
What have been the effects on French-Canadian nationalism of 
this different stock would make an interesting ‘study by itself. 
The vocabulary “Canuck” of the habitant is said to contain many 
Indian words and idioms, and the facial appearance of large 
groups of French-Canadians conveys indubitable evidence of some 
Indian ancestry. “The Indian races with whom’ the French 
amalgamated were mainly of Algonquin and Huron stock among 
whom there was apparently a considerable extent of tribal patriot- 
ism. To the strong attachment of the peasant to the soil of his 
loved “patrie” there has thus apparently been added the equally 
strong tribal loyalty of the aborigine. The superstitions of the 
original inhabitants have also been superadded to those of. the 
Bretons and Normans, producing a group easily swayed by religious 
leaders; in addition to the survival of the priestly and political 
power of the Druids, whose mantle fell on the Roman priests in 
Brittany, there is the further inheritance of the belief in the 
medicine-man, and his magic, to account for the tremendous power 
of the “cure” and the “religious” as a whole. In addition to the 
reasons in the history of Canada itself, there are other reasons 
dating back into more remote, almost prehistoric, time both in 
Europe and America to account for the statement made by a careful 
French student that:“In the case of the French-Canadians the 
ascendancy of the Church is so great that it may be regarded as the 
principal factor in their evolution.” 

Prior to the English conquest of Quebec in 1763 the history of 
French Canada might briefly be summarized as a fearful struggle 
at first with nature allied with its children, the Redmen, to establish 
trading centers and a home along the St. Lawrence, and afterward 
with the English for the possession of a continent. By the time of 
the latter struggle a firm foundation had been laid in the river 
valley, and daring explorers and soldiers, with the Indians in the 
main as allies, using the Quebec settlements 2s a center, carried 
the lilies of France—and the Cross of the church—southward 
into the heretic colonies and westward over the great prairies and 
surging rivers. The wars with the English were sanguinary and 
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bitter, and the natural feeling of national animosity was further 
strengthened by- religious differences. As J. T. Adams points out 
in another connection (but speaking of the same period) in his 
Founding of New England: “The contest .... was fought out 
on religious lines, because it was an age of religious interests.” 
There was thus early established one necessary basis of patriotism, 
viz., an enemy with opposing economic and material interests 
who had inflicted grievous injury on the French and whom they in 
turn had seriously injured, and whom the religious leaders of a 
primitive people were convinced were enemies of the souls as well 
as the bodies of their own. The “heretique Bostonnaisse”’ and the 
“idolators of Quebec” were the phrases used by the leaders on both 
sides to stir up the valor of their followers. 

In 1763 French Quebec became a British possession following 
. Wolfe’s defeat of Montcalm at Quebec, and from that date the 
present form of French-Canadian nationalism and patriotism begins. 
With the exception of the Indians and half-breeds the national 
lovalty of the colonists had been largely directed toward the mother- 
country, “la belle France,” but following the conquest there devel- 
oped a feeling of isolation which political events both in Europe and 
America were to strengthen, until today the French-Canadian as 
Henri Bourassa succinctly says “is French as the American is 
English.” One who has had much acquaintance with the French- 
Canadian on his native heath, despite a rather general flaunting 
of the tricolor of the Republic, cannot but feel that at present the 
“‘Quebecquois” are more thankful than otherwise that the tie 
with France was broken in 1763. To quote M. Bourassa again: 


If the Treaty of Paris had kept us bound to France what would have become 
of us? Supposing we had escaped under the sanguinary Riegn of Terror, it is 
more than probable that Napoleon would have sold us to the Americans .... 
as he did in Louisiana, .... We have been able to retain our character as 


Normans and Northern Frenchmen much better than our brethren beyond 
the sea. 


Indeed the lack of interest in the danger to “la patrie,” except on 
the part of a very few ardent souls during the Great War—the diffi-. 
culty of securing adequate enlistments from a population teeming 
with young men of military age for the defense of their own mother- 
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land—seems to me proof enough that the love of the French- 
Canadian for France is decidedly platonic in its nature, more 30, 
I am inclined to think, than that of the average Anglo-Saxon 
American for his own motherland. 

There are many reasons for this dissociation. In the first place, 
as was entirely natural, a major part of the leading figures in political 
and civil life left Canada for France as scon as possible after the 
British conquest. This was, of course, a winnowing process and | 
left the colony without its natural lay leaders and its most ardent 
French patriots. ‘The religious leaders, faithful to Catholic tradi- 
tion, for the most part stayed with their docks and, unchecked by 
an equally competent lay group, became and have since remained 
the all-powerful group in the province. Faithful also to Catholic 
tradition, they seized the opportunity of making their leadership 
count for as much as possible for the church they represented. 
The fact that the flag of the Papacy and the Sacred Heart is seen 
„quite as commonly in French Canada as the tricolor of France, 
and probably more commonly than the Union Jack, is a rather 
obvious indication of what I believe to be the fact, viz., that the 
loyalty and patriotism of the French-Canacien vests in the church 
and its priests and bishops and is best typified in “Our Holy 
Father, the Pope” ‘and his representatives in the Dominion. 
Perhaps after all the Eucharist, often carried in solemn procession 
through the streets of cities and towns, comes the nearest to being 
the symbol of their patriotism, as the Stars and Stripes is ours, 
or “the King, God Bless Him” that of our British cousins. 

For a while the newly acquired colony was governed by authority 
of a royal proclamation, but in 1774 the British Parliament, follow- 
ing what has since become its general colonial policy of expediency, 
passed the Quebec Act. This act confirmed the stipulations in the 
capitulations of Quebec and Montreal and in the Treaty of Paris 
regarding the rights of the Roman Catholic church and. further 
confirmed the church in all its ancient privileges in Canada, whica 
were considerable, even to the exaction of taxation for church pur- 
poses which was and is collected by the civil authorities. Perhaps this 
seems most extreme to us in this age of economic thought; but the 
absolute control of marriage, even to the extent of declaring mixed 
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marriages illegal and the children of same illegitimate, the legal 
right to refuse interment in consecrated ground—a very powerful 
weapon with a people whose superstitions are a blend of Breton and 
Indian mysticism—the control of the schools (there are no public 
schools in the American sense of the term in the province of Quebec 
today, nor ever have been), and innumerable other privileges and 
concessions claimed under the Act, give to the clergy, both regular 
and of the orders, a power in the life of the community which to 
Americans and even to most European Catholics is almost unthink- 
able. 

Fearing in the early days that their religion would be interfered 
with by the heretical English, deprived of their natural lay leader- 
ship, and in addition being by nature and tradition devoted to the 
priests and bishops, and then having the invaders hand over without 
a struggle practically all power except military control to these 
very priests and bishops, it is no wonder that the simple-minded 
habitant came to think of them in terms of admiration and devout 
obedience and that his patriotism became intertwined with his 
religion in such a way that one today cannot separate them. He 
feels, and probably correctly, that it was the church that saved his 
language from disappéarance, and possibly his race from amalgama- 
tion; and being kept in utter ignorance of what is going on in the 
outside world he does not know the price he pays in freedom, 
knowledge, and modern scientific thought for this protection. 
For the British government, at the time, it was largely a question ` 
of uniting to themselves the all-powerful clergy; just how much _ 
influenced by the mutterings of discontent in New England it is 
` hard to say. Incidentally a similar policy was adopted toward the 
few large landowners who remained; they were confirmed in their 
seignoral rights and French civil law was established side by side 
with English criminal law. The seignoral rights have, however, 
since been abrogated. 

Then came the American Revolution, and the colonists to the 
south, who a year or two before had been declaiming violently 
against the Quebec Act with its protection to Popery, now tried 
to incite the recently conquered Canadians to revolt. The various 
attempts against Quebec and Montreal were apparently made in 
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the belief that the habitants would join to throw off the British 
yoke. ‘But here again the real leadership of the clergy was manifest. 
They had secured all they desired from Britain—London was three 
thousand miles away—-and they did not trust the fanatical Puritans 
“bearing gifts”; the Bishop of Quebec promptly advised his people 
against uniting with the Americans, and finally went so far as to 
threaten excommunication to any whe did so. A few did, but 
most of them—they formed the basis of what it was fondly hoped 
would be two Canadian regiments—promptly deserted after the 
Bishop’s letter; most of the others never returned to Canada after 
they left with the retreating Americans. There seems to be little 
question from reports made by various British officials that many 
of the habitants themselves were more than willing to join the 
“rebels,” but the powerful force of religion was on the side of 
British rule. 

The French Revolution, with its emphasis in the beginning on 
freedom of thought, and its later profound anti-clericalism further 
influenced the formation of a separate nationality in Quebec. 
The clerics did not hesitate to point out the excesses of the Revolu- 
tion and to lay them entirely to the intellectualism of its earliar: 
advocates., The tactics of the clergy then as today “consisted in 
supervising and controlling the perusal of books and papers imported 
from France.” Voltaire, Montaigne, and the other forward- 
looking writers who so profoundly influenced French continental 
thought were only known by their clerical critics on the banks of 
the St. Lawrence; consequently these critics did not need to confine 
thernselves to facts. The hatred of French thought, with its official 
liberalism in matters of religion, has continued from that day to ` 
this. The “Index,” operated by the clergy, today controls the 
reading of two million people, and on that Index such writers as 
Musset, Renan, and Zola, “whose name,” says one of the French 
Canadian bishops, “should not be so mach as mentioned even from 
the pulpit” are prominently inscribed. -Even the Revue des dens 
Mondes is looked on askance. In fact, everything from France is 
understood to be questionable, at least, until it is proved otherwise; 
Siegfried states that this even includes native-born French clergy. 
Perhaps the extreme case of opposition was found when a proposi- 
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tion was made some years ago to establish a college for French- 
Canadian students in Paris. This was looked on with favor by 
the French government, but’ nothing was done. As Siegfried so 
pertinently asks and answers his own questions: 

Why? The Archbishop of Montreal did not conceal the reason from his 
entourage: he was afraid of the evil influences Paris life might have on the 
winners of the scholarships. La Verité, that enfant terrible of the Ultra- 
montaine party, did not hesitate to blurt out what certain anxious Catholics 
were thinking to themselves. ‘The idea has been put forward of establishing 
a college in France for French-Canadian medical students. This idea has 
given rise to a serious disquiet. For if the capital of France is a center of 
science, it is, also, alas! a center of corruption and impiety. If the project can 
be carried out without peril to the faith of our future physicians, well and good. 
If not, let it be put aside, for it is of infinitely greater moment that we should 
have physicians a little less learned but sound in matters of religion than a 
little more learned and without faith.” 


Tt is interesting to note that it is the faztk, and not the morals of 
the incipient physicians over which the church is concerned. Here 
we have the fine flower of a more or less conscious attempt on the 
part of the clergy to substitute the Catholic church for France as 
the center of authority and devotion. It is a clear case in which 
there was a possibility of a renewal of the old tie which bound the 
colony to France through intellectual fellowship; but which might 
also weaken the tie which bound some of its members to the church, 
a church which in Canada has arrogated to itself a patriotic as well 
as a tremendously strong religious emotion. Indeed, to Catholic 
France, the France of Joan of Arc, of St. Louis, or even of Louis 
XIV, there is a considerable sentimental loyalty willingly kept 
alive under clerical auspices, but against the France of the Revolu- 
tion and the Republic the church in Canada resolutely sets its face. 

Nor has over one hundred years’ association with England 
kindled a compensating loyalty to that nation or even to the 
Empire in the hearts of the French-Canadians. There is, indeed, . 
a certain gratitude for the favors shown them by the ruling groups, 
"a gratitude of which the attitude of French Canada during our 
Revolution and during the War of 1812 are proofs. Of even more 
significance was the action of the Bishops of Quebec and Montreal 
in siding with the British government against Papineau in the short- 
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lived “Rebellion of 1837” in which a fiery and fire-eating “orateur” 
made an abortive attempt to secure French-Canadian freedom. 
Some of Papineau’s grievances were genuine and were afterward 
adjusted, but they were constitutional and political in their nature 
and the church threw its whole weight against the effort. Another 
reason for the action of the church was that Papineau, in order to 
secure his ends, was apparently ready to throw himself—which he 
literally: did during the fighting—and his cause into the arms of 
the United States; and gratitude for English generosity was mingled 
with fear for religious supremacy in the minds of the religious 
leaders. There is, however, no genuine loyalty for England. 
Again to quote M, Bourassa: “Our loyalty to England can only be, 
and should only be, a matter of common sense.” Indeed the 
attitude of the French-Canadian leaders, which is really the ony 
attitude that counts, as the people, even more than is usually the 
case, follow them like sheep, is a most interesting study of the results 
of a mariage de ratson in the realm of patriotism. Itis a case of qué 
' pro quo, and as such is worthy of study by those who maintain 
that intelligent self-interest might lead to a reasoned international- 
ism. From what little personal observation I have been able to 
make, the resulting patriotism (if on2 might stretch dictionary 
meaning to call it such), while at times effective, that is, again when 
self-interest prompts it, as against American invasion, cannot be 
relied upon in a crisis, as during the Great War; and for everyday 
use it falls short of what will be necessary if we are ever to have 
an international state with its necessary give and take. Any 
enthusiasm for England and the Empire is lacking, while for their 
English-speaking and Protestant fellow-citizens there is very little 
of the kindliness which in my opinion must exist between the constit- 
uent members of any international superstate. It is only fair to 
state that the Orange inhabitants of Ontario return this feeling in 
kind. The fact, however, that the twc races, except in the cities, 
and even there, where possible, are kept apart by intention of the 
clergy, and that there is practically no intermarriage must also be 
put down as an offset if one were considering this a fair trial. 
What then is the present condition of the French-Canadians? 
In the first place, one must bear in mind that there were only about 
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; 60,000 French in Quebec at the time of the conquest. At present 
there are close to two million French- speaking people in Canada; 


all, with the exception of the Acadians in- Nova Scotia and the 
accretion from the aboriginal tribes, descended from the 60,000 
remaining. This population is in the main in the province of 
Quebec, spilling over into the valley of the Ottawa; in Ontario, 
on the west, and a considerable outpost in Manitoba. We must 
not forget, either, that there are said to be over a million French- 
Canadians or their descendants in our own country, the bulk of them 
in New England. If the willingness to bear children were the sole 
test of a péople’s patriotism, the French-Canadian, thanks to his 
religious leaders again, would easily out-distance most civilized 
races. ‘This tremendous fecundity has had several results. There 
is little question that it has helped in some degree in keeping the 
population poor and uneducated. It has also made colonization 
necessary; indeed it inspired a cult led by L’Abbe Casgrain, whose 
belief it was that through their natural fertility, encouraged in 
every way possible, they would ultimately dominate North America 
and “lead back under the aegis of Catholicism the errant peoples 
of the New World.” This so-called mission even grasped minds that 
were apparently non-clerical, for instance, the poet M. Frechette, 
who in La Legend d'un peuple expresses it thus: 
La plante, qui va natire etonnera le monde; 


Car, ne l’oubliez pas, nous sommes en ce lieu ` 
Les instruments choisis de grand ceuvre de Dieu. 


How like it sounds to the ancient Israelites, or even our Puritan 
forefathers, and perhaps one may recall a very recent people whose 
Kultur mission was equally important. Whether or not the Frerich- 
Canadians will dominate the Continent, or even Canada, where 
their birth-rate is offset by English immigration as well as the 
immigration of non-English and American people into the west, 
also by the lower death-rate both infantile and adult of the English 
provinces, they surely intend to dominate their own province, and 
from thence to make their solid phalanx felt in Dominion affairs. 
At present six members of the King cabinet are from Quebec and 
all are French, and Sir Lomer Guoin, the leading member of the 
cabinet, some say even more powerful than the premier himself, 
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represents the solid French vote controlleé. quite es much by the. 
hierarchy, as his opponents sav that he is by the Bark of Montreal, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, and other vested interests, whose 
investiture comes from.a less sacred source. Incidentally, it should 
_ be noted that many of the religious orders and some of the churches 
are enormously wealthy, and unquestionably the custodians of 
_“Peter’s pence” have some inzerests in common with the guardians 
of other strong boxes. So far as local politics go the 87 per cent of 
the population of Quebec absolutely cor.trcls the situation, and in 
the rural districts at any rate this means chat the curés, and through 
them the hierarchy, dominate | 

I have often wished that my contacts in Quebec had been more 
with the habitant; the dweller in the country districts; as he is 
unquestionably the typical Srench-Canacian. Al! unprejudiced 
_ observers agree, however, in characterizing Lim as a typical peasant, 
thrifty above all, a hard-working tiller of he soil, zeligious to the 
` point of superstition, ignorant—there is no real compulsory educa- 
tion in the province and the percentage of illiteracy is exceedingly 
high—neither intemperate nor immoral, buz fond of his “vin” and 
apparently with a very strong procreacive instinct. Even when 
brought into the cities, given a smattering of education, and set 
to work in shop or factory, he remains essentially the same, an 
agricultural laborer temporarily employed as a mechanic or mill- 
- hand. He is still thrifty and hard-working, and the temptations of 
city life are for him “on the cheap.” Even in the cities where the 
males in common with most >rimitive peoples lose many of their 
fine qualities, the women still remain simple “habitants” to a much 
larger degree. And even in the cities the caurch exerts its hold on 
both men and women. 

Perhaps the achievements of the Frenct-Canadians can be best 
_ estimated when one considers their education, or rather lack of it. 
As I have said before, there is no public school in our sense of the 
term in the province. :The schools for the French-speaking 
population were left in the control of the church, and they are 
strictly Catholic. The provincial educational council is composed 
of the bishops and archbishops of the province and laymen nomi- 
nated by the government; incidentally, ihe Protestant English- 
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speaking group is composed of- clergymen also. In' the local 
municipalities the school board consists of three priests and three 
aldermen; the latter, however, among Protestant or Catholic leave 
all educational matters to the clergy, only offering their opinions 
on matters of buildings, etc. These schools are tax-supported, 
Catholics supporting Catholic schools and Protestants, Protestant, 
but corporations, “having no soul,” are in a neutral panel, no matter 
if all the stock is owned by Protestants, and three-fourths of their 
taxes go to the Catholic schools. Then, too, in the rural districts 
a few scattered Protestants are in difficulties as to supporting a 
school. Religion is the pre-eminent subject in the Catholic schools. 
The teachers are undetpaid and untrained and many are members 
of religious orders without diplomas. And as there are not sufficient — 
school seats even in the metropolis of Montreal, what is the situation 
in the outlying districts? As a matter of fact, the educational 
system of the province is deplorable, and only accomplishes one 
end, viz., the inculcation of religious ideas through its constant 
control by the clergy. As far as being a factor in teaching an 
intelligent patriotism, even comparable with our much-abused 
American schools, it is non-existent. This is especially harmful 
where, as in Montreal, there are large numbers of Catholic immi- 
grants, who must perforce go to these schools, or none at all. This 
is significant for us here in New England; for example, Southbridge, 
said to be the most illiterate community in the state of Massa- 
chusetts, is from 60 to 7o per cent French-Canadian. It is only 
fair to say that this illiteracy is not by any means entirely due to 
native stupidity. In fact, the brighter boys who are chosen for 
religious orders, especially the Jesuits, show a great deal of native 
intelligence. ‘The secondary schools and universities are entirely 
under the control of the clergy, and the scientific spirit is utterly 
absent. At the same time, every attempt is made to point out the 
strength of the church; the entire system of education is such 
as to call forth lovalty and devotion—patriotism, if you like— 
toward the church and the ideals pointed out to aspiring youth 
are those of the Middle Ages. When “la vielle France” comes 
in for its share of glory it is largely as the eldest daughter of the' 
church. | | 
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Aside from this exaltation of the caurch there is perhaps one, 
possibly two, other sources from which the Canadian of French 
origin derives his intense if limited patriotism. One is the folk-lore 
of his forefathers, partly brought over from Francz, and some of 
it the outgrowth of his early and indeed ever-present struggles with 
a frugal nature—which he nevertheless loves with that passion for 
the land ever present in the Frenchman—and some a modified form 
of adoption from the Indians. In the backcountry, this folk-lore 
still is a vital factor, and the very necessary lullebyes are often 
survivals from ancient Normandy, and the story songs recount the 
daring deeds of Iroquois or Huron. From tke modern interest in 
folk-songs there has been a revival of many of these old songs in 
literary circles in Canada as elsewhere. Another source is his 
constant political struggles with their ensuing oratcry, all of a 
definitely national, not to say chauviristic, temper. The French 
are born orators; it is interesting to note that their two great 
leaders were Papineau and Laurier, koth giited with tongues of 
fire, and Bourassa, the eminent Nationalist, is equally eloquent. 
The literature of French Canada is meager in volume, it is true, 
but makes up its lack of sizə by intensity of race and religious 
patriotism, and is another source for patriotism and race pride. — 
Garneau’s History of Canada, which, although it hes many defects 
as a history, is probably the best history written in French by a 
Canadian of his country, is eminently an apologia. He states in 
his Preface that he was taunted as a boy as belonging to a race 
that had no history, and that he made it his life-work to refute 
that taunt. Gerin-Lajoie, Czemazie, L’Abbe Casgrain all sing of | 
“the love of mother country ‘the old France}, mother church, and 
Canada.” Frechette, the leading poe: of Cenada, while at times 
somewhat too liberal for the hierarchy, in his “La legend d’un 
peuple” became the writer of the epic of his race. However, 
owing to the illiteracy of the people it is a question as to the influence 
of this literary group on the tank and file of the peasantry. That 
of the folk-songs, with their attachmen: to the soil, and the political 
orateurs are, in my judgment, the only important incitements to 
patriotism, and they pale irto insignificance before the weekly, 
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and possibly daily, admonition of curé or churchly schoolmaster 
or mistress. Quebec is truly “in partis fidelis” and the black-robed 
priest or barefooted friar, so common a sight in the streets of her 
towns and cities, is indeed an indication of her real patriotism. 

French Canada presents a most interesting question in futures to 
the student of races and nations. Here we have a race with roots 
reaching back into an éven older civilization; a primitive folk with 
many of the sturdy characteristics which mankind needs, thrift, 
industry, morality, fecundity—just <he class that Karl Pearson 
states is needed for the common people of the human race—bu= 
ignorant, superstitious, with a limited idea of nationality, and aside 
from a most praiseworthy devotion tc their land, pouring out their 
unstinted loyalty to an ancient religious organization. Instead of 
cultivating loyalty to the Dominion, and encouraging friendly 
relations with their fellow-citizens, their leaders spare no efforts 
to keep them a people apart, with the result that underneath all 
assurances of Canadian unity and all optimistic hopes for Canada’s 
future, either as a unit in an international state, a component 
part of the Empire, or even “‘going it alone,” there is the lurking 
constant doubt as to what the French will do, or think, or say. 
Consequently Canada’s leaders have tc play politics with the church, 
” and with a church old at the game, and while Canada boasts no 
` mean politicians, one often doubts if they are as skilled as those 
trained at the Vatican or in the Society of Jesus. 

How will the French-Canadian break the chain which binds 
him doubly through patriotism and. superstition? Certainly not 
`- now through interference by his English fellow-citizens; he is much 
too numerous for one thing. Apparently not through clerical 
education. Perhaps—-and this is only a perhaps, tempered by 
observation of French-Canadians in New England, where in one 
city they publish a paper whose motto is “Notre église, notre 


`- langue notre mceurs”—it may come from their dispersed sons and 


daughters in our own country, where perforce they come in contact 
with English-speaking peoples, with other national ideals, and even 
with a more liberal church of their own faith. At any rate, they 
come to realize that church and state can exist separately, as they 
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do not in French Canada. Distances are not great and contacts 
are many; perhaps’ some of these may bring back with them a 
broader conception of English-speaking peoples, a wider conception 
of nationality, and above all, some idea of the absolute importance 
of education and science. Be that as it may, they furnish an 
excellent opportunity near at hand to study tae development of a 
conquered race preserving its race-consciousness, not through per- 
secution, but through speral privilege; and the consequent effect 
on race patriotism. 
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ABSTRACT 


Foremost among the scholars who energized that drive toward objectivity which, 
in the course of the nineteenth century, differentiated sociology, were the historians. 
Representatives of phases of critical historiography are selected, without implying 
judgment upon the relative merits of peers. ‘The debate between Thibaut and Savigny 
` was essentially more political than methodological. It resulted in such publicity of 
the thesis that Roman law had been a constant factor in Europe, that the general 
idea, of continuity in social causation became thenceforth a fixed presumption among 
historians. It prdVed to be one of the cardinal ideas which stimulated the American 
sociological movement in the last decade of the nineteenth century. 


From Herodotus and Thucydides and Livy and Tacitus there had 
been many dignified and instructive accounts of passages in human 
experience. Impressive philosophies of human life had been 
composed in large numbers. Taken by and large, at the date 
1800, criteria of knowledge in the field now occupied by the so-called 
social sciences were relatively inexact and inexacting. Our survey 
will follow the clue that since 1800 social science in Europe has been 
engaged in an increasingly conscious and co-operative drive toward 
objectivity, in the course of which a methodology of differentiation 
of problems has been matured, with corresponding divisions of 
labor, invention of techniques, and improvement of appzratus. 

t So far as he is informed, the present writer is alone among teachers of the history 
af sociology in beginning the treatment with the symbolical date 1800. The prevailing 
method seems to be supported by one or both of two misconceptions. First, sociolo- 
gists demand: Is not the code of Manu or Moses, or Hammurabi or Solon, is not the 

ethical system of Confucius, is not the Indian, the Egyptian, the Greek, the Norse, 
` the Iroquois mythology, is not the religion of Isaiah, of Buddha, of Mohammed, etc., 
etc., sociology? The answer is a categorical No! Data of this sort are instructive in 


their way, and may be mad» interesting to far larger numbers than will or should 
devote themselves to scientific methodology. Such material, however, is related to 
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Sociology is one of the divisions of labor and one of the combinations 
of technique evolved in this total process. Sociology is bound to be 
misconceived if it is not apprehended in its relations within this 
larger movement. It is common knowledge that zhe place of honor 
at the head of the column proceeding toward objectivity belongs 
to the historians. . 

To understand all or anything in that mighty factor in the 
development of modern social science which is indicated by the 
phrase “historical criticism,” to understand the evclution of method, 
either in the world at large or among the Germens in particular, 
it is necessary to lay repeated stress on che fact that the Germans, 
no less than other civilized peoples, especially since the Renaissance, 


sociology precisely as the Alleghanies and the sands cf Sahara are to geslogy. That is, 
this view blurs the distinction between the history of cultus and the history of a particu- 
lar technique for interpreting cultus; between objective social facts and that program 
of prying into the meanings of social facts which we now call sociology. 

Second, it is supposed that a history of saciology must reckon with everybody 
who is known to have reflected upon human relatiors since human records have been 
kept. The idea is closely related to that medieval methodolegy whick prescribed the 
fall of Adam as the starting-point for the local history of INurzmberg or Ratisbon. 
Sociology is a species of procedure different from the Platonic philosophy or any later 
effort after its kind. Sociology is different from the later so-called social sciences, 
just as they are different from one another. There is no doubt tkat, even since induc- 
tive, evolutionary, pragmatic, functional interpretation of reality established itself 
as a variant of deductive reasoning, the background of scientitic processes is still some 
modification of the Aristotelian logic. This simply amounts, however, to recognition 
of the debt of all later thinkers to the prospecting of earlier thinkers. It does not call 
for treating a differentiated mode of thinking in terms of tke cpirions even of the 
outstanding thinkers before the differentiation had begun. Sociology is a twig on one 
of the branches of science. There is no logical inccnsistency, to be sure, in basing 
an account of that particular twig upon voluminous treatmert of the ecology and 
phylogenesis of the main trunk; but if the aim is concentratior, such procedure is 
wastefully inexpedient. Sociology did not fairly begin to differentiate from antecedent 
procedures in réporting human experiences until atout 1880. There are sporadic 
utterances which may be taken as more or less prophetic of sociology all the way along 
from Plato and the Old and New Testaments, and St. Augustine, end Bishop Bossuet, 
and Vico, and numerous Germans a generation later; but none of them nor all of them 
together actually ended by any causal nexus which we can discover ia the differentiation 
of that distinct type of procedure which we now know as sociology. Influences began 
to be visible, on the contrary, soon after 1800, which made visibly anc immediately 
toward that differentiation. Our concern is with these, not with earlier freaks of 
prematurity which we have no means of connecting with the creative course of the 
evolution of our specialty. 
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had always admitted attention to the past to a respectable place 
in their thinking. If we refer to the more intelligent strata, it is 
not too much to say that the past was ever present with them. On 
the other hand, it was equally true of intelligent men everywhere that, 
with rare exceptions, the past as they represented it was a masked, 
and disguised, and mythical and mystical substitute for the real 
‘ experience of earlier men. The past as having been, and as having 
some sort of message for the present, had always, and especially 
since the Renaissance, brooded in and over the minds of European 
thinkers. It would not serve our purpose to review earlier phases 
of historical consciousness, except in certain summary character- 
izations.t We turn therefore to the early nineteenth century. In 
the present argument we shall select merely a few landmarks, and’ 
make them indicate as much as possible about the movements of 
which they are monuments. We make this selection too, not with 
reference to standards of value according to which professional 
historians apptaise the particular items which we shall feature. 
We are selecting items which are common knowledge among the 
historians, but for reasons which do not necessarily give the items 
the same value in the reckoning of the historians which they have 
for the sociologists. The opposite aspect of the same problem is 
- the task of suppressing details about the movements so marked, 
if they obscure the main meaning which we want to bring out. In 
attempting to solve this double problem, cne is likely to represent 
the facts as much simpler than they were, and one can hardly avoid 
giving the impression that the whole meaning of the facts is less 
ambiguous and less involved than was actually the case. 

The only way, therefore, to make a beginning of reporting the 
facts as they were is frankly to acknowledge that we can give atten- 
tion only to certain outstanding actors in the scientific world, and 
that it is possible to indicate, by means of them, the general course 
of the nineteenth-century movement in sccial science in Germany 
only by dramatizing these selected actors, as agents of a larger pro- 
portion of impulsion than they actually exerted, in the movements 
in which they were influential. Along with this necessary exagger- 


1 Cf. Wegele, Geschichte der deutschen Historiographie seit dem Auftreten des Human- 
ismns, 1885. 
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ation on the one hand, there must go an equally necessary abstrac- 

tion from the whole mass of the actual activities. Thatis, we cannot 
speak of these landmark men as we could if we were writing their 
biographies. We must get our attention fixed on factors in their 
activities which have -the largest and most momoa index value 
for the sociological purpose. 

The move toward objectivity, then, was led by a galaxy of 
historians who came to be known as the “‘historicel school”! That 
the representatives of the tendency applied this designation to 
themselves as early as 1815, is shown by Savigny’s use of it in the 
first paper in his Zetischrift.? 

Of these men we shall confine ourselves to four, with merely 
incidental mention of others: (1) Friedrich Karl von Savigny, 
1779-1861; (2) K. F. Eichhorn, 1781-1854; (3) B. G. Niebuhr, 
1776-1831; (4) Leopold von Ranke, 1795-1886.3 

As was intimated above, we shall not attempt to draw a symmet- 
rical picture of either of these men. We shall no* try to calculate 
the ratio of their merits in promoting social science as compared 
with one another or with different representatives of the same ten- 
dencies who might be selected. We shall not even try to decide 
what proportion that element of method which we shall connect 
especially with the name of each bears to the entire scheme of 
methodology which each exemplifies. The elements of procedure 
to which we shall call attention are notable factors in the molding 
of the methodology of all students of social science after the group 
here referred to had begun its work. We shall try to visualize these 
factors by connecting them respectively with one of these men. 

To begin with, then, after 1800 the historians secured increased 
attention to the factor of continuity in human experience, and they 
gave to that concept a richer content. We may use Savigny as 


t See Wegele, op. cit., p. 957. 2 Vol. I, No. I, p. 2. 

3 The sketches of these men in Allgemeine deutsche Biographie are the most reliable 
as to facts, but not necessarily as to the special significance of the facts for sociologists. 
Gooch, History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century has briel sketches of all these 
but the work bears the marks of third-hand compilation, more than of first-hand 
study. The brief sketches of each in the latest edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
are more trustworthy, and the bibliographies are sufficient to form bases for thorough 
study. 
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symbolical of that contribution to social science in general. It is ' 
a mark of objectivity in social science to trcat each object of atten- 
tion as an incident in a causal series of human experiences reaching 
backinto thé impenetrable beginnings of the human careér. 

We do not now make tae claim, and we shall not make the claim 
anywhere in this argument, that Savigny discovered this fact of 
continuity, or that he used it for all it is worth as a tool of investi- 
gation. Nor do we claim that Savigny gave to this relationship 
of continuity a prominence which at once promoted it to a perma- 
nent place or even to a very conscious place among the categories 
with which all responsible social science thereafter ee 
reckoned, or reckoned at full value. 

On the other hand, because of Savigny and other historians 
this concept continuity thereafter became more and more distinctly 
a challenge to all social scientists to put a more exact content into 
the category, and to make more of the category as a vital factor in 
human affairs. * The question, therefore, in time became insistent 
and more specific: Just what kinds of nexus are there between ante- 
cedents and consequents in human experience? What are the precise 
factors which bring it to pass that a given social group, say in 1810, 
is influenced by elements which affected other groups, say'in 1710, 
or 1610, or any number of centuries earlier? Substantially this 
question was asked casually in so many ways, by so many different 
scholars, with reference to so many different situations; moreover, the 
answers ventured impressed more and more scholars as no answers 
at all, but as mere ways of covering up the difficulty of finding 
answers, that at last the sociologists deliberately took up the problem ` 
as a part of their distinctive division cf labor. Without advertising 
it in just this form, the sociologists consciously proposed, one after 
another, beginning about 1880, to take up as a problem for solution, 
the diferent types of causation which are concerned in producing 
that continuity which links people with one another through genera- 
tions and centuries and ages. 

We pass from these preliminaries to the proper subject-matter 
of the section. The episode now to be described was not primarily 
an incident. of scientific development. It was more a political 
struggle. The historical movement for which we choose Savigny 
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as a symbol, and in which he was certainly a notable actor, would 
doubtless have occurred in the absence of such an incident. Savigny 
would probably have done h’s work as a historian of Roman law if 
he had not been stimulated by an impeachment of the importance of 
the Roman law for Germans. On the other hand, it is beyond doubt 
that the challenge which Sevigny accepted intersified his interest 
in demonstrating the correctness of his opinions. In attempting 
to do so he did a life-work which, apart from the merits of this partic- 
ular controversy, has left one of the most conspicious monuments. 
of that elementary factor in human experience which we have called 
continuity. 

Anton Friedrich Justus Thibaut was a prcfessor of law at 
Heidelberg. He was apparertly not Savigny’s equal in intellectual 
ability or in learning, He does not seem to have had the type of 
greatness of the idealist who is aware that his vision is for a far-off 
future, not for today, who nevertheless publishes his vision and bides 
his time. Thibaut’s vision was actually realized as a consequence 
of the Franco-Prussian War of 1870. He seems to have lacked the 
sense of humor which should have discerned that the desirable which 
he imagined could not be made practical politics at Lis time. As 
an argumentum ad hominem, directed at the Germans of 1814, 
Savigny’s reply was convincing. The array of historical evidence 
of the persistence of Roman Jaw in European society seemed to be 
decisive. In reality the facts about Roman law simply tended to 
prove that a social factor never ceases te be a social factor. They 
did not affect the companicn principle that men in groups may 
merge their volitions so as to supersede the predominance of 
historical factors, and so either to nullity them or to relegate them | 
to a subordinate rôle. We need not dwell upon «his later precep- 
tion here. We are concerned with the grade of European adolesence 
in which the most impressive lesson taught and learned was the 
fact that any present social situation is linked by a never entirely 
broken chain of historical antecedents to a past that reaches back © 
beyond discoverable beginnings. 

The attitudes typified by these two ET are evident in 
the programs of leaders and parties wherever interests in things 
as they are come into collision with interests in mcdification. 
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In the pamphlet entitled On the Necessity of a General Code for 
Germany, which turned out to have lasting importance as a factor 
in developing social science, but which utterly failed of its immediate 
object, Thibaut spoke.as follows: 


.. . . Im recent years [1314] the Germans have been awakened from a 
long sleep; all classes have served the good cause with an energy and concord 
which may be called almost unexampled, and our country has received an 
abundance of reasons for being convinced that the Germans are a noble, strenu- 
ous courageous folk which may make clear claim not merely to the justice but 
also to the gratitude of its rulers, and still more, that this splendid moment 
should be used for the purpose of destroying at last ancient abuses, and by 
means of new, wise civic arrangements, of securely establishing the prosperity 
of the individual. But precisely at this moment, and after the innumerable 
weaknesses of our former civic condition have long since been recognized by 
many of our first lawyers, precisely at this moment many people have nothing 
better to do than to set up again the tangled mixture of the old confusion in 
opposition to the more recently introduced law, with the decisive word of power 
that each small state should de organized as though it had no interconnection 
with the whole world, and as though it could trust its smal] separate powers to 
accomplish the incredible. Therewith theory has not been silent, and out of 
the mouth of a talented eminent author I have heard that it suffices if the 
Germans are led back to their old customs, and at most reserve for themselves 
here and there an improvement in particulars. 

I am of the opinion, on the contrary, that cur civic law (under which 
I have always understood the civil and criminal law and procedure) needs a 
complete revision, and that the Germans cannot be prosperous in their civic 
condition unless all the German governments, with united energy, seek to 
_ accomplish the composition of a code withdrawn from the arbitrariness of the 
separate governments, and issued for entire Germany. 

Two demands may and must be made for all legislation: (x) that it should 
be formally and substantially complete, with its specifications presented 
clearly, unambiguously and comprehensively; (2) that it should set in order 
the civic arrangements wisely and appropriately, in accordance with the needs 
of the subject. Unfcrtunately there is no single country in the German 
empire where a single one of these demands is half satisfied. .. . . Accordingly 
our whole native law is an endless waste of mutually contradictory and destruc- 
tive rules, wholly fitted to separate the Germans from one another and to make 
it impossible for judges and magistrates to reach a thorough knowledge of the 
law. But even complete knowledge of this chaotic miscellany does not lead 
far; for our whole native law is so incomplete and empty that, of a hundred 
legal questions, at least ninety must be decided from the adopted legal codes, 
the Canon and the Roman law. Precisely here, however, the anomaly reaches 
its highest culmination. The Canon law, so far as it does not apply to the 
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. Catholic church polity but affects other civic arrangements, is not worth 
mentioning. It is a mass of vague, fragmentary, incomplete regulations, in 
‘part occasioned by the defective views of the oid interpreters of the Roman 
law, and so despotic in respect to the clerical power in world-affairs that no 
wise ruler can submit to the same. The last and chief source of law for us, 
consequently, is the Roman statute books; that is, the werk of a nation whick 
, Was very unlike us, and from the peziod of the lowest decline of the same; bearing 
the traces of this decline upon every page. Ore must be completely caught in 
passionate one-sidedness if one seriously rates the Gennans as fortunate on 
account of the adoption of this ill-devised work, ang recommends further 
retention of the same... .. 

It is undeniable, to be sure, taat the introduction of the Roman law was 
in many ways a great stimulus to our scholarly tribe, especially to the study of 
philosophy and history, and that the whole mysterious mass gave much opportu- 
nity to the keenness and the correlating talents of the jurists, and will always 
' furnish occasion for them to exercise and magnify themselves. But the citizen 
~ will always insist that he was not created for the jurist any more than for the 
teaching of surgery. He does not care to have anatomicel experiments made 
upon his living body. All your learning, all your variations and conjectures 
have in a thousand ways disturbed the peaceful security of the citizen and 
merely filled the pockets of the attorneys. Ths prosperity of the citizen does 
not call for learned advocates, ahi we should have reason to thank heaven 
most profoundly if, through simple statutes, it were brocght about that our 
attorneys might entirely dispense with lore; as we shculc have every reason 
to be jubilant if our physicians could mechanically heal all diseases with specific 
cure-alls. For true scientific activity there are always enough objects, so that 
we should -never be under the necessity of tying knots in order later to untie 
them. Weassert still further that at best learning has from the beginning not 
animated the true juristic spirit for the civic body, but it has killed it. The 
mass of the positive and the historical is too enormous. The ordinary jurist, 
to whom after all the fortunes of the citizen are, as a rule, lefi, can at most 
grasp these masses conceptually. He can never elaborate them intellectually. 
Hence comes a woodenness and timidity which rouses pity; and at last there | 
is always in the background an old comforter whence the necassary counsel 
is mechanically drawn. Simply compare the attorneys in England, where 
they bother themselves little about Roman antiquities and variants, with our 
much praised law-lovers. There all is life and virile seliness (Higenthiim/ichkeit) 
while with us in most of thé countcties, everything is planted or: wooden feet, 
and slides around so faintly and pedantically that it is hard to repress preference 
for the pettifoggers who know nothing of the positive and the learned but steer 
gaily out upon the open sea. | 

Taking all this together, the wish must impress itself upon every friend 
of the Fatherland that a simple cod2, the work of our own energy and activity 
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appropriate to our civic conditions and to the needs of the peoples, may be 
established; and that a patriotic session of all German governments might pro- 
mote for the whole realm the benefaction of such a civic constitution for all time. 
We will first attempt to make clear the advantages of this great innovation, 
and then to remove the objections which may be urged against its feasibility. . 

In the first place, for the sake of the scholar, to look at the matter from the ` 
scientific side: what an immeasurable gain it would be for the genuine higher. 
culture of the servants of the law, the teachers and the learners! Thus far it 
has been impossible for anyone, even the most industrious theorist, to survey 
the whole law, and to understand it thorcughly. Everyone has at most his 
strong sides; at a thousand points night and darkness! A simple national 
code, worked out with German energy in the German spirit, will on the contrary. 
be accessible in all its parts to even the mediocre mind, and our attorneys and 
judges will therein at last come into a situation in which, for each case, the law 
will be to them a living presence. 

If now we turn to academic instruction, the gain is likewise immeasurable. © 
Hitherto the law of particular regions, although highly important, has not been 
the object of thorough lectures in the academies. It could not be, and never 
will be, for our academies certainly remain, as is most warmly to be wished, 
general educational institutions for all Germany, and will never sink to the 
character of mere local institutions, where everything must grow mean under 
provinciality and pettiness. How shall a true zeal for the territorial law of a 
particular state under all circumstances ever arise, since the teachers in lectures 
on general law may always reckon upon a far larger public, especially in so 
far as they undertake authorship? Furthermore, every teacher of the better 
sort will try to retain the gclden outlook of finding a friendly reception some- 
where else if his previous position becomes uncomfortable; that is, not to assume 
too much which might make freedom of transfer difficult. Accordingly black 
night has hitherto rested over particular law in the scientific respect, and the 
young practitioner was always obliged to find his way in it by his own effort. 
An unfortunate affair which seldom prospered; since the particular statutes 
are too scattered and numerous; and since very seldom as many as ten practi- 
tioners in one country have the good iortune of being able to bring together a 
complete collection of those statutes, the result has been, as a rule, that there 
were tremendous gaps in the conventional academic education. They can be 
filled out, to a certain degree, only by a variety of makeshifts. With a general 
code on the contrary, theory and practice would be brought into the most 
immediate connection, and the learned academic jurist would then be permitted 
to speak a word among the practitioners, while they now everywhere sway 
in the air with their common law.t 


1P, 5.0f Small’s unpublished translaticn in the edition of 1840, from which the 
quotation was made, The original document occupies fifty-four pages. Seventy pages 
of reviews of the pamphlet with Thibaut’s replies follow. 
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. These extracts will be sufficient to indicate the substance of 
Thibaut’s. argument. The whole pamphlet, and even more 
Savigny’s rejoinder, makes on the modern reader the impression 
‘that, in spite of Thibaut’s hint above to the contrary, each of the 
. debaters was deeply committed to the prejudice that law is first 
and foremost for the edification and convenience of ayy, first 
teachers, then practitioners. 

A. biographical sketch of Savigny in Preussische Jahrbücher, IX 
(1862), 121, begins with the following: 


In the year 1803 there appeared: Das Recht des Besitzes, Eine civilistische 
Abhandlung von Dr, Friedrich Carl son Savigny. There is scarcely another case 
on record of a reception equal to that which this maiden effort in periodical 
‘literature found. In place of all other voices we may quote the judgment 
which Thibaut expressed in the A-lgemeine Literatursetiunz of 1804 (No. 41). 
“It has been long since the reviewer has stucied a legal treatise with such 
lively and ever growing interest as the work of genus [gezstvetles Werk] before us. 
The author, who has already by this tentative work [Versuchk} won the right to 
enter the ranks of our foremost civilists, combines in himself everything which 
is requisite for successful handling of the law—a rare, uniform alert insight, 
happy facility, and ease in comprehension and exposition af the most difficult 
conceptions, genuine, deeply penetrating learning, combined with thorough 
originality—in a word, everything which destiny rarely confers. The work 
consequently yields an enjoyment and a satisfaction seldam afforded by a 
legal treatise.’ The reviewer adds: “This judgment, by a man who, at the 
time already ranked without challenge as, along with Glick, Haubolt, and 
Hugo, among the foremost civilists, who in addition had ix the previous year 
treated the same subject in a work of his own, shows what expectations were 
aroused by the first appearance of this author, wko was at the time only twenty- 
four years old.” 


The most instructive account of Thibaut’s life is in Allg. deutsch. Biog, title 
«Thibaut, A. F. J.” Besides personal details the article is important for the whole 
study of the pros and cons of the “historical school” controversy, especially the citation 
of an article by Thibaut in Archis fur ctvilistische Praxis for 1828: “Ueber die soge- 
nannte historische und nichthorische Rechtsschule.” The paper concludes that Savigny 
gained a literary victory, but that in substance Thibaut’s triumph arrived with the 
adoption of the Reichsgesetze in the seventy’s. 

In this section free use has been made of an unpuklished stucy of Savigny by Dr. 
E. H. Sutherland. The “Preliminary Essay,” (of forty-eight pages) by M. Wolowski, 
member of the Institute of France, tranzlated as an introduction to Roscher’s Political 
Economy, in 1857 contains a brief sketch of the Thibaut-Savigny Controversy with a 
particularly instructive note on pp. 15-17. 
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At the time of publication of Thibaut’s argument, Savigny had 
been for four years a professor of Jaw in the University of Berlin.” 

_ In order to get Savigny’s point of departure, we should recall > 
some of the elements of the situation as they appeared to him. The — 
official traditions of his parentage—Huguenot and German official 
class—his legal education and his own academic and official career 
would evidently predispose him to venerate the past. He conse- 
quently saw in any such proposition as Thibaut’s, danger of a repeti- 
tion of the Napoleonic methods and successes. This fear of the 
Napoleonizing of Germany (through general adoption of the Code 
Napoleon which had been grafted upon some of the minor states) 
and of a repetition of the disastrous attempts to impose arbitrarily 
new methods and institutions, led him to conclude that the only 
safety was in stimulating veneration for the old traditional method, 
and in avoiding forcing processes. He found the older “natural 
rights” philosophy of jurisprudence dangerous to that method, and 
because of the suspected presence of leanings toward that older 
philosophy in Thibaut’s plea, he attributed to it a great deal of the 
older philosophy; and the proposal of a code was judged on the 
‘merits of that philosophy. For example, a later writer, Rudorft 
(to whom Savigny left his MSS, and who is probably the best repre- 
sentative of Savigny’s point of view) describes Thibaut’s s efforts 
in these words: 

But he belonged to that iomal school, fed on the theories of the 
eighteenth century, which believed that law can bi produced of the desired 
quality and at the shortest notice on any soil. This belief was one offshoot 
of that extraordinary presumption, born of intellectual conceit and the pride 
of knowledge, which, in alliance with the maniacal strength of human misery, 
achieved such a mighty revalution in religion and politics, and which, having 
lost all respect for a past that seemed prolific only of abuses, imagined the 
present capable of realizing absolute perfection. It placed the end and goal 
of jurisprudence in the aim to give a mechanical guarantee for equity and justice, 
and it demanded in that spirit 2 common legislation for Germany.? 


* The best source of information about Savigny for our present purposes is the 
volume by Guthrie, Conflict of Laws and the Limits of Their Operation in Respect to 
Time and Space. It is a translation of the eighth volume of Savigny’s System des 
heutigen romischen Rechts (1840-48). The Preface contains a translation of the Preface 
of the first volume of the same work. Thé Appendix contains 4 memoir on Savigny. 


2 Cf. Guthrie, op. cit., pp. §28-29. 
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If we may judge simply by dispassionate reading of Thibaut’s 
tract, Rudorff’s indictment was a.partisan exaggeration. To what 
extent Thibaut was committed to the “natural rigkis” philosophy 
does not appear. At all events the tract contains no support for the 
charge that the author believed “absolute perfection” to be within 
the reach of legislation. The insinuation that Thibaut was anxious 
to repeat the experiment of the French terrorists was on a par with 
the hysterics of the timid tolay who cry out that even the most 
temperate proposition to modify things as they are is bolshevism. 
. In his immediate reply to Thibaut, and in his whole subsequent 
championship of legal traditionalism, Savigny made much of the 
alleged influence of the “natural rights” philosophy upon Thibaut 
and upon all who were of his way of thinking. This seems from 
this distance to have been special pleading in use of a “ talking- 
point” which readily lent itself to the purpose; bat it actually had 
very little to do with the substance of Taibaut’s argument. “Nat- 
ural rights” or no “natural rights,” Thibaut believed that the Ger- 
mans by taking thought and getting together migh= improve their 
legal conditions. Savigny thought they could nci, and he did - 
everything within the power of a resourceful debazer to discredit 
the believers in improvement. 

In his attitude, Savigny represented a large body of German 
scholars, whether a preponderance of German academic opinion it is 
impossible to say. Such men as Eichhcrn and Niebunr, for instance, 
of whom we shall have more to say later, were expressing. similar 
views from other standpoints. Savigny carried the view. over into 
jurisprudence, and under the stimulus of this specific argument 
developed the historical method in jurisprudence, and the implications 
of that method as they appeared to him. 

To express his case in the most sympathetic way. ie founded his 
whole social attitude upon his belief in the continuity of historical 
influences. The. validity of this principle of social causation as a 
factor in human affairs by no means stands or falls with the validity 
or invalidity of Savigny’s practical inference from it. His conclu- 
sion virtually amounted to the thesis thet because irfluences propa- 
gate themselves from generation to generation, and from age to age, 
therefore, trust in the dynamic power of inertia is the cardinal prin- 
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ciple of a sane civic program. The rudiments of social science as we 
hold it today would expose the fallacy of Savigny’s reasoning. A be- 
ginner would demand whether continuity is the only component of 
group action. It would be a parallel of Savigny’s reasoning to de- 
clare that gravitation constantly operates in the physical world; 
therefore it would be impossible to build a suspension bridge. 

In spite of Savigny’s unfortunate use of the principle of historical 
continuity, we repeat that there is no more conspicuous exponent of 
the principle itself. In an article in Preussische Jahrbücher for 
1859 August Comte is Introduced to the German public virtually 
for the first time (according to the writer of the article and also the 
editor). He is represented as claiming to have been the first to 
apply the idea of continuity to the interpretation of history. The 
writer thinks his claim might be good if he demanded credit for 
being the first to apply it consistently to the whole field of history. The 
writer insists that Herder (1744-1803) did a great deal with the 
idea, and that Hegel made further applications of it. As we have ` 
said, we are not claiming that Savigny discovered the idea of con- 
tinuity in history. We have said in effect that there is no more 
convenient represeniative than he of the way in which the idea of 
continuity has stimulated closer approach to objectivity in the social 
sciences. He was certainly the first to carry out the idea on a great 
scale in exposition of a particular historical sequence, viz., the con- 
tinuity of the influence of the Roman law from its origins down to 
the date of writing. 

The'situation which brought Thitaut and Savigny into collision 
was a phase of German conditions which had been changing its 
aspects ever since the beginnings of that disintegration of the old 
political régime to which the term Reformation more than ambigu- 
ously refers. That is, the name Germany had been a geographical 
label. The Germans hac been a kaleidoscopic mixture of combining 
and dissolving, of conspiring and contending political groups. Each 
of these groups was the patrimony of a princeling who was the 
nucleus‘of opposition among his subjects to merging with other 
subjects. “Particularism” reigned, and nationalism was beyond 
the horizon of all but a few who did not count. The reversal 
of this situation is the main thread of German experience until 
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the culmination in 187r for which history gives Bismarck the 
lion’s share of credit. Along with these detty localisms which made 
Germany politically feeble, and industrially backward, there was 
the fear of the Napoleonizing of Germany. ‘This fear was in the 
minds of believers both in particularism and in nationalism; yet 
it operated not to unite these factions, but to give both of them 
stimulus for their factionalism. Both particularists and nationalists 
accused the others of lending their influence to Napoleonism. 
= Savigny and the historical school of jurisprudence, of which he was 
the leading spirit, virtually insisted upon particularism, resistance 
to unification of the legal institutions, as the radical defense against 
Napoleonism. Whatever Savigny anc the historical school of 
jurisprudence did for social science, it was incidental or at least 
auxiliary to their obstructionary policy in politics. The “fear of 
the Terror” was the slogan by which Sevigny and his kind rallied 
the forces of opposition to codification. Though at first Savigny 
was ostensibly dealing with the specific proposal of Thibaut, in 
reality he was opposing all- proposals for legal reform by codification, 
and back of these proposals the “natural rights” philosophy, which 
he regarded as the arch villain really responsible for all ce a 
efforts at social invention. 

Savigny’s first reply to Thibaut (till his death in 1861 he kept 
up the fight less directly) was in the pamphlet Vom Beruf unserer 
Zeit fiir Gesetzgebung und Rechiswissenscieft.* 

‘It isto be noted that the monograph was written at a time when 
everyone in Germany who was capable of political judgments was 
roused to the highest pitch of feeling, whether he had distinctly. 
formulated opinions or not. German national lie was in the bal- 
ance. At this exact year affairs had taken such a turn that it was 
once more possible for Germans to speek their minds freely about 
the relations of Germany with other countries, whatever might 
still have been the limitations upon freedom of sdeech about more 
strictly domestic questions. 

It was in such a situation that the reputable teacher of law, 
Thibaut, published his proposal. His aim was to promote the unity 


“On the Vocation of Our Time in the Field of Legislation and Legal Science” 
(7814). References hereafter are to Small’s unpublished translation. 
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of the Germans and at the same time to improve both the adminis- 
tration of-justice and legal science in Germany. It was expected 
that the Vienna Congress (of 1814) would encourage the proposition. 
This being the case, Savigny felt- moved to use his influence in 
estoppel. The consequence was the monograph now to be digested. 
Tr. the Preface of the 1840 edition Savigny says that if it were to be 
written from his standpoint at that time its manner would be some- 
what changed, but that his views were not materially altered, 
except to become more assured. The 1840 edition, he adds, “is 
therefore a completely unaltered reprint.” 

The introductory portions of the monograph show the effects 
of the factors to which we have referred. Thus Savigny says (p. 8): 


In our time a completely unenlightened impulse of fabrication has appeared 
throughout all Europe. Sense of or sympathy with the greatness and peculi- 
arity of other times, as well as with the natural development of peoples and ` 
constitutions, that is, with everything which might make history salutary and 
fruitful, has beén Jost. In its place has come an unenlightened expectation of 
the present time which people regard as destined to nothing less than the 
actual achievement oz an absolute perfection. This impulse has exerted 
itself in all directions. .. .. Everywhere new codes have been demanded, 
which through their perfection of legal administration, should furnish a mechani- 
cal security; since the judge, elevated above all private judgment, would be 
merely confined to literal application. At the same time these codes should 
hold themselves separate from all historical peculiarities, and they should, in 
pure abstraction, have equal applicability to all peoples and all times. 


One wonders now that the iu guogue form of reply was not used 
more etfectively in rejoinder to Savigny. He certainly appears 
at this distance to have been an extremist in the belief that Roman 
law was fitted to be used “in pure abstraction [with] equal applica- 
bility: to all peoples and all times.” 

In order not to get beyond the depth of laymen not trained in 
Roman law we omit most of Savigny’s argument on the legal side, 
and restrict ourselves to a summary of his plea on grounds of expedi- 
ency. Ina word, after formulating to his own satisfaction the argu- 
ment that the very conception of a deliberate codification of the 
laws of a country flies in the face of the known principles according 
to which law comes into existence, Savigny concentrates his resis- 
tance of Thibaut’s agitation upon elaboration of substantially this 
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assertion: Supposing the idea of a Girne code were ‘admissible as 
an abstract proposition, it is owt of the question practical ly, because 
there is not suficient legal learning or legal: acumen-in Conan) to 
carry out such an undertaking. 

In the first place, according to Savigny, German lawyers lack 
the necessary basic general culture (trans., pp.29f).° | 

In the second place, the German language wouldinot be. a possible 
medium for such a code (trans., p. 33). (Yet at the same moment 
-Savigny’s colleague Hegel was finding. the German language : an 
adequate medium for expression of refinements of philosophical 
distinctions that had never been exceeded!) 

Then Savigny supports his argument on sone principles by 
exhibition in turn of the futilities of the following codes that had 
already been introduced in Europe: (1). The Code Napoleon 
(trans., p. 34); (2) The Prussian Landrecht, 1792—94 (trans., p. 43); 
(3) The Austrian Code, 1753 (trans., p. -o 

Having condemned these codes in turn ọn the ground of his 
appraisal of their experimenta. results, , Savigny draws this conclusion 
(trans. p. 51): 

. If this judgment of the three modern codes is vail it amounts to 

a confirmation of my view that the present time has no vocation [if he were 
writing now he would say “‘mandate’’] to undertake a codification. Moreover 
the confirmation is very strong, for we have been called to notice over and over 
again how much the French are able to achieve by virtue of talent and facility 
in practical life. We know, moreover, how long certain deserving and penetrat- 
ing men have worked with earnest zeal upon the German codes. Since then 
so;little has been accomplished by means of such various efforts, there must be 
obstacles in the juristic culture of a whole period which cannot be overcome. 
 Savigny maneuvers Thibaut into the appearance of a dilemma 
between a perfect code on the one hand and acquiescence. in things 
as they are on the other. This dilemma, however, is by no means 
a fair deduction from Thibaut’s monograph. Thibaut was not 
arguing for a code that would be perfect for all times and in all cases. 
In fact, he provided for the prospective need of modifications to 
fit changes in conditions, and in accommodation to the circumstances 
of different parts of Germany. For example, the inheritance laws 
might need to vary to suit different local customs. Savigny, how- 
ever, draws the other conclusion from Thibaut and then demolishes 
the man of straw. As we Lave said, from our standpoint it seems 
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wonderful that ‘Thibaut mi his followers did not immediatel 
more in the way of turning the charge back upon. Savigny anc 
worshipers.of:the Roman law. The latter more obviously rega 
that body of. legal regulation as capable of furnishing deduc 
fit to govern all times and all people and all circumstances. 

We may retrace our: steps and review Savigny’s general z 
ment. . Hé-takes his position in his account of the origins of pos 
lew. Thus (trans. pp. 12-1 3); 

-AJl law. comés ‘into being i in the manner which prevalent, but not 
exact idiom designates: ‘as thé. law ‘of custom; that is, it is first produce 
custom and popular. faith, then througk jurisprudence; everywhere, th 
through internal, silently working forces, aot through the arbitrariness of a lau 

Savigny treats this dévelopment of law as similar to the dev 
ment of a language; i.e., it merely develops with the people, a 
not imposed on them ion the outside. “The law grows witk 
people; constructs itself in common with the people, and fu 
dies out when ‘the people loses its peculiar character; the real se 
of the law is the common consciousness of the people.” 

If Thibaut had been a modern sociologist he might have re] 
after this fashion: 

- Granted; but what is your conception of the actual operation of ge 
custom into legal and popular consciousness as recognized law? Dic 
someone, somewhere, sometime have to do at least piecemeal what I am 
asking the Germans to do, viz., get competent legal minds together, take acı 
of stock of effective rules of custom, write off to profit and loss those trad 
which are no longer respected, and thus settle on an understood basis for f 
procedure? Ergo. JI am not asking for violence to previous procedure 


for continuance of it; instead of assumption that it was foreordained to 
just before we came upon the stage of action. 


Like so many other men who have talked about histo 
processes—Herbert Spencer a flagrant instance—Savigny had 
cast of mind which pictures a continuous process in past times, 
cannot adjust itself to recognition of the same process whe 
emerges In its own time. When dealing with the importu 
question, What can Germany do to better the civic situation w 
all-intelligent men deplore? Savigny answered: 


As to the ptirpose in view we are at one. We want a basis of reliable 
secure against assault from arbitrariness and un‘ust purpose. We want, 
community of the nation and concentration of its scientific endeavors ‘upo. 
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same object. For this purpose they demand a code.... I see the proper 
means for our end in an organically progressing legal sciecce which may be 
common to the whole nation..... It is necessary to understand better the | 
principles and basis of the laws to get at the rcots of the laws by historical 
study. This does not mean the exclusive praise of the Roman law; also not a 
demand for the unconditional retention of any given legal rule whatever. ... . 
The method rather consists in following every given legal rule to its roots, and 
thus of discovering its organic principle, by which means that which is still 
vital has now its place in history [tracs., p. 56]. l 

According to Savigny this can be done only by a study of the 
Roman law. 

If we give Savigny the benefit of the most favcrable interpre- 
tation of his position, his contention amounts to a demand that 
systematic legal codification shall be attempted only by a generation 
adequately grounded in understanding of the Roman law. While 
we might accept this demand, with some qualiticatiors, as a cautious 
counsel of perfection, it had the effect of supporting -nhibition of all 
more direct attempts to introduce new legislation.” His refrain 
was, “It must grow!” ‘This was laissez faire applied to legislation. 


THE HISTORICAL SCHOOL OF JURISPRUDENCE 


Herewith the stage was set for the beginnings of the “historical 
school of jurisprudence,” a development o? concern not to lawyers 
alone, but of first-rate importance to histcrians, and ‘not less vital 
to the evolution of social science in general. 

Savigny’s own account of tie theory on which the historical 
school of jurisprudence was founded, should be reed carefully at 
this point. It is contained in the Preface of the first volume cf his 
System des heutigen römischen Rechis. It is translated by Guthrie, 
and used as an introduction to the book already cited: Sevigny, 
A Treatise on the Conflict of Lews. The translatcr, who was a 
Scotch lawyer, says: “The part which Savigny bore in the contro- 
versies of the last generation, and his position as the head of ‘the 
historical school of jurispruderce,’ occasioned misapprehensions 
which he endeavored to remove by the eloquent preface to his 
first volume. This preface is the best introduction to the study of 
the great jurist.” 

The movement to which the name “historical school” belongs 
at once created an organ—the journal entitled Zeitschrift für 
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geschichtliche Rechtswissenschaft. We may quote from it by way 
of exemplifying the spirit of the movement. One of the variations 
of the main thesis of the school was in the formula: ‘There is 
nothing completely isolated and separate in human existence, but 
everything must be considered as a member of a larger whole, from 
which it developed, and the understanding of which is essential to 
the understanding of the particular” (p. 442). 

If, without previous hint of its origin, anyone familiar with 
American sociology were asked to locate this sentence, he would 
have little doubt that it was written in the United States since 
1883. It wasa large part of the substance of American sociologists’ 
argument for several decades. This sentence alone would be enough 
to impeach the presupposition of early American sociologists that 
they were originators of radically new ideas. On the contrary, 
every fundamental idea which the American sociologists mobilized 
in the earlier period had been promulgated generations and some- 
times centurie before, but had not attracted attention enough to 
become a variant of traditional method in social science. _ 

The thesis quoted leads to the principle: 

_ The substance [Stoff] of the law is given by the entire past of the nation, 
but not arbitrarily, so that it might have been this or that; rather has it pro- 
ceeded from the inner nature of the nation and from its history. The problem 
of jurisprudence, consequently, is to trace the history of the law in force among 


us back to its origin, in order to grasp the core of our law conditions, which 
is possible only in this way.' 


This idea is stated explicitly by Savigny in his reply to Gönnen, 
who had attacked the historical school, in the first number of the 
Letts. für gesch. Rechisuis. (quoted by Laboulaye, Historie du Droit 
de Propriété p. 28). | 


The basis of the entire historical system is the tracing of this common 
element through all its transformations until its origin is reached, the origin 
which comes to it from the character of the nation, of its destiny, and its needs. 
This anterior element is not a dead letter, as it seems to the opposing school, 
a fact accomplished, whose persistance is stated without comprehension of the 
reason. It is living. It is one of the forces, one of the modes of activity of 
the nation. [These senterces are quite in the sociological idiom of 1923!) 
The general principle of the historical doctrine is that in every state, and espe- 
cially in regard to its civil law, a people is not an accidental individuality, but 


* Allg. deutsch. Biog., title “Savigny.” 
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an individuality which is essential, necessary, controlled by its entire past; 
that consequently the search for a common law is as foolish as the search for a 
general language which will replace all the actual and living languages. This 
does not, mean, however, that this school does not recognize in humanity 
certain uniform tendencies, which may be called ar philosophical element of 
all positive law. 


In the Preface to'the first number of his journal, Savigny gives 
a more extended discussion of the historical school, from which 
the following: 


By considering closely the different systems which have reigned successively 
in jurisprudence, it is easy to see that the differences may be reduced to two 
classes; and the jurisconsults are allied to two principal schcols, between which 
the difference is fundamental, the interior differences within each being only 
‘apparent and easily reconciled by unimportant concessions. 

The first of these schools has for a long time been called the ‘historical 
school. For the second, on the contrary, it has been almost impossible to 
find a positive appelation, since, in truth, it is only the negation of the historical 
school, and besides is presented in the most diverse and contradictory forms, 
sometimes in the name of philosophy snd natural law, sometimes as the common - 
sense of humanity. For lack of a better name, let us call it the non-historical 
school. | 

- The absolute opposition between these two methods of considering law 
cannot be completely understood as long as one limits oneself to considering it 
in the schools of jurisconsults. It is necessary to carry che study farther, 
since this opposition is in fact of a general nature. It is found more or less at 
the basis of every human affair, especially in questions which concern the 
constitution and administration of states. 

Here is the general problem: What is the EA of the past on the 
present? What is the connection of that which is with that which will be? 

And with regard to that some will tell you that each generation, free and 
independent in its sphere, lives happily and brilliantly, or unhappily and 
obscurely, in accordance with the measure of its ideas or its forces. In that 
system the study of the past is not absolutely disdained, since the past tells 
us what have been the results of their conduct for our ancestors. History is 
thus a kind of morality and politics in examples; but after all it is only one of 
those studies of the kind which may easily be dispensed witk. 

In the other system there is, from the point of view of human existence, 
nothing absolutely individual or independent. Rather, that which we regard 
as an individual when seen from nearby, will be nothing more than a part of 
a larger whole. Thus every human individual is necessarily presented to our 
thought as a member of a family, of a people or of a state; each age of a nation 
as the continuation and development of all past ages. Every other method 
of seeing it is incomplete, and by itself is false and pernicious. 
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The last of these paragraphs are sociology quite up to date. It 
was in the world and in explicit expression at least two generations 
before the American sociologists. They and their European contem- 
poraries, or some of them, revived and recommissioned the essence 
of it after it had elsewhere fallen into neglect. 

Savigny continues: a 

If this is true, each age does not act arbitrarily and in an egoistic independ- 
ence, but is entirely [szc] held to the past by common and indissoluble bonds. 
Each epoch then ought to admit certain previous elements, which are necessary 
anc at the same time voluntary; necessary in the sense that they do not depend 
on the will and arbitrariness of the present; voluntary in the sense that they 
are not imposed by an outside will (such as that of the master in regard to his 
slaves) but that they are given by the very nature of the nation considered as 
a whole which subsists and maintains itself in the midst of-its successive 
developments. The nation of today is only a member of this perpetual nation. 
It wills and acts in this body, and with this body, so that it can be said that 
whatever is imposed by the body is at the same time freely accomplished by: 
the member. « | 


The foregoing paragraph is not sociology quite up to date. This 
fact might be made into a leading illustration of the function which 
sociology has performed and is destined to perform now that it has 
ceased to be predominantly introspection of itself, and has become 
interpretation of group processes. That is, it does not and cannot 
perform all the operaticns involved in comprehension of human 
experience. It does and can take up observation of human expe- 
rience at points where other methods of inspection have ceased to 
functicn, and it carries on a function which contributes toward 
complete interpretation of the experience. 

Savigny adds the confident valuation: “In this system history 
is not only a morality in examples, but it is the only way which will 
lead us to the true knowledge of our own state.” 

This proposition is a sympton of the attitude to which we alluded 
in the introduction, viz: Soon after 1800 leading European scholars 
were moved by the conviction that the chief scripture given for 


our instruction in the conduct of life is human experience. 
Still further Savigny: 


There was a time when the separation of the individual from his past was 
vigorously pursued, and with great confidence. The desire was not only to 
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isolate the ER from the disdained pest, but also to render the citizen 
independent of the state. Disastrous experience in regard to this latter attempt 
made it- known how dangerous and criminal it was; and whatever sentiments 
. one might carry hidden. in his heart he would not dare present a similar theory 
ja today: But it is quite different in regard to the independence of the present 
from the past, a conception which has a large number of daring and confident 
` partisans, in spite of the inconsistency whick admits at one point that which it 
rejects at another. , The reason for‘the persistence of this historic egoism, if 
~ I may be permitted to use the name, is that many persons, without knowing it, 
take their ideas about the course o: the world for the course of the world itself. 
For these, persons, unless they ate aware of this illusion, the world began with 
them and their thoughts. ` 

‘Tf we apply to jurisprudence this difference of opinions it will not be difficult 
to define the character of the two schools of which we havz been speaking. 

The historical school’ holds that the substance of the law has been given 
entirely [sic!] by the past of the nation; that it is not arbitrary, so that it 
` could’ be this or that institution, but it is the result of the intimate nature of 
the nation and of its history. ` ‘The basis of the activity of the epoch is examina- 
tion of this fatefully given course, to revive and renew it in its freshness. The 
other school on the contrary, holds that at eech instant the law is the arbitrary 
result of the will of the legislator, independent of anterior law, and accommo- 
dated to the demands and uses of tte moment. If the law is not at the moment ` 
given, reconstituted entirely; quite new, quite independent of the ancient law, 
it is a concession of the legislatots, who permit the ancient ideas to persist; 
and this tolerance is their only merit end virtue. 

How decided is the difference between these schools! This is easily 
perceived if one is willing to reflect on the application of these two theories. 
The functions of the legislator, of the judge and of the entire scientific study 

of law differ completely in the two systems. 


Again, in thé third volume of his journal, in an article entitled 

“Stimmen fiir und wider neue Gesetzbiicher,” Savigny says: “The 
human. body is not unchangeable, but is incessantly growing and 
developing. -So I regard the law of each nation as a member of its 
body, not as a.garment mérely that has been made to please the 
fancy and can be taken off at pleasure and exchanged for another.” 
' He found the source of the whole agitation for codes, which he 
called. “the attempt to rectify the law from above and at one 
stroke,” .in the tend of the time “alles zu regieren und immer 
mehr regieren zu wollen.” 

In later life, in answering some > of the charges made against his 
school, Savigny modified his statements of theory, though he 
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remained unchanged as to essentials, Doubtless his experiences i 
during his political career, before he became minister of legislation 
(1842), in discovering that legislation does not grow, in the sense 
which he vaguely presupposed, butis the result of continual: conflict ; 
and compromise, had something to do with the modifications." 

We come then to the chief monument of the connection en i 
Savigny and the entire codification controversy, on the one hand, ~ 
and the methodology of social science, primarily of legal history, at | 
one remove of history in general, and ultimately of all sócial science, 
notably of the new division sociology. This was Savigny’s monu- 
mental work, The H istory. of the Roman law in the Middle A ges (6 
vols., 1815-31; 2d ed., 7 vols., 1834-51). 

The „history is & definite attempt to substantiate Savigny’s 
position in the controversy over codification. His’ thesis is that 
the Roman law was not destroyed even by. such an upheaval as the — 
barbarian invasion, but that the laws lived on in the customs and laws 
of the people, and spread in that:form over Europe. . His purpose was 
to collect evidences of such survival.: The thesis itself is a specific 
instance of the doctrine of the histcrical.school that laws are’ not 
imposed from without, but that they develop like a language from 
within. The past determines the future law. This is the principle 
to which we have given the name continuity. 

It does not fall within the scope of our argument to answer the 
question: To what extent and in what sense, if at all, did Savigny 
establish his thesis? That is primarily a matter for the legal 
historians. Nor does it affect our argument in thé'least to discover 
that Savigny’s conception of the implications carried by the fact 
of the continuity of a given historical factor would not bear strict 
sociological analysis. The important matter is that -Savigny and 
the historical school put such emphasis upon the fact of survival or 
continuity of historical causation that it thenceforth became an ele- 
ment which demanded a share of consideration in every social science’ 
problem. Whether the situation is that of a child in the juvenile 
court, or of a congress of nations, it is dealt with superficially and 
irresponsibly unless a part of its treatment consists of attempts to 


*¥or a summary of the characteristics of the historical school, see Dean Roscoe 
Pound, Harvard Law Review (June, 1911), pp. 599-600. 
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answer the question: How much of the past, in what forms, combi- 
nations, and proportions; operates in the given case? 
We cannot follow in detail the ramifications of this idea as it 
. gripped the minds not only of historians but increasingly of all social 
scientists. We simply restate the facts in this way: Henceforth 
it became more and more commonplace among scholars to assume 
© thatat every stage human life is a function of human life at previous 
“stages. ` The immediate implication of such a commonplace is the 
necessity of finding interpretations of each social situation (whether 
in whole or in part is a later matter) in terms of the previous situa- 
tions by which it was conditioned. | 
Expressed in another way, from 1814 the hiscorians, and with 
‘them social scientists in general, had possession of a clue to the 
- mystery of the scheme of things human, which was comparable with 
Darwin’s generalization, nearly a half-century later, of the scheme 
of things physical. In their own way the historians had arrived 
__at perception of a fact to which they might have given the name 
` evolution. They did not give it a distinctive name; but from 1814 
on they more and more emphasized the relationshtp which we have 
called continuity; and their example taught other social scientists 
the same emphasis. Little by little the conclusion gathered the 
force of demonstration in socigl science that, whatever may prove 
to be more particular principles of human relationships, gradualism 
rather than catastrophism is the universal manner of social cause 
and effect.. Indeed, it might be a gain for both pkysical and social 
science if‘it were agreed to retire the word evolution altogether, 
because. such clouds have gathered around it, through confusion 
of the essential matter with Darwin’s particular aypothesis as to 
the law of that essential; and if it were agreed to indicate the reality 
common to physical and social causation by the uncompromised 
term gradualism. 
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ABSTRACT 


Psychological tests and methods have proved useful in solving some concrete 
problems arising in the courts, in the state institutions, in the army, in the civil service 
and in the schools. These governmental agencies can use to good effect the general 
intelligence tests in classifying persons brought to them, and they can use some of the 
specialized tests that have been worked.out for particular purposes. The perfection 
of tests of emotional, volitional, and moral traits would be a great aid to public adminis- ` 
tration. Psychology might also be applied to the analysis of the election process and 
to the development of qualification tests for electors. Students of government should 
therefore endeavor to co-operate with the psycholozists, the educators, the psy- 
chiatrists, and the persannel experts. . 


In discussing the material of political reasoning, Graham Wallas. 
said: “We must aim at finding as many relevant and measurable ` 
facts about human nature as possible, and we must attempt to 
make them all serviceable in political reasoning.’* For more than 
thirty years the pyschologists have been busy in their laboratories 
investigating human traits and measuring the variability of human 
behavior. They are by no means united in the interpretation of what 
they have done, but they have developed an attitude and a tech- . 
nique which has proved useful in solving certain concrete problems 
which have been brought to them by workers in other fields. Physi- 
clans, educators, employment managers, and others have found 
various phases of the work of the psychologists directly. applicable 
in solving their special problems. In this paper an endeavor will 
be made to show some of the practical applications of pyschology. 
that have been made or can be made In connection with the following 
governmental agencies: (x) the courts of law; (2) charitable and 
correctional institutions; (3) the army and navy; (4) the civil serv- 
ice; (5) the schools; (6) the electorate. l 


1 This paper was read at the annual meeting of the American Political Science 
Association, December, 1922. No attempt is here made to give a full citation of 
authorities. : 

2 Human Nature and Politics, p. 121. 
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For some time recognition has been given to the psychological 
problems that arise in connection with the work of the courts. 
During the past one hundred vears, lawyers, jurists, and psycholo- 
gists have shown great interest in the psychology of testimony. 
Within recent years experimental psychologists like Stern, Muenster- 
berg, Binet, and others have shown that the testimony of wit- 
nesses who wish to be truthful is not necessarily reliable. It has 
also been demonstrated that a leading or suggestive question may 
be the cause of considerable error in testimony. In Europe Profes- 
sor Hans Gross and in this country Dean Wigmore? have done much 
to make the findings of the psychologists of direct value i in under- 
standing and reconstructing legal procedure. 

While the psychologists have made mainly negatiye con- 
tributions in the work of evaluating testimony, they have made 
some positive achievements in connection with the examination 
of accused persons. The practice of making mental examinations 
of defendants began in the Juvenile Court of Chicago’in 1909 under 
the direction of Dr. Healy, a physician in charge of-a privately 
endowed psychopathic institute. When he started, the methods 
of testing mental traits were crude and he had to struggle against 
many prejudices. Nevertheless, his work became so widely recog- 
nized that it was taken over by the government and now no juvenile 
court of any importance is without its mental examiner. While 
the methods employed by the various clinics and examiners differ 
widely, it is fairly well established that the standardized intelligence 
tests based upon the principles of the Binet scale can detect low 
grades of mental ability and that the methods employed by the 
psychiatrists can reveal abnormal mental conditions. In juvenile 
courts many of the technicalities of ordinary court procedure have 
been dispensed with and a general examination of the defendant, 
including a psychological examination, has been sukstituted. 

Not only in the juvenile ccurts but also in the adult criminal 
and police courts, the value of a mental examination and a person- 

t Kriminal Psychologie (1905). 

2 Principles of Judicial Proof as Giver by Logic, Psychology anc General AERE 
and Illustrated in Judicial Trials (1913). 


3 Evelina Belden, “Courts in the United States Hearing Children’s oo 
Children’s Bureau Publication, No. 65, 1920. 
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ality study has been reco: ognized. ‘It is true that the mass of adult 
cases show greater differentiation than do the juvenile.cases and 
the Binet tests are not suited for the examination of adults, but 
in spite of these and other difficulties the niental testing of adult 
criminals has progressed.* In co-operation with the penologists, 
the psychologists are undermining some of the. traditional theories 
of crime and punishment. 

The work of the psychological clinics has been of sufficient value 
to convince Judge Arnold of the Chicago Juvenile Court that in cases 
of crime punishable by imprisonment, the question of responsibility 
should not be submitted to a jury but that the sentence imposed 
should be based upon a study of the offender by experts. For all 
practical purposes, this is already the pracedure in the juvenile 
courts. ‘The psychologists have been working upon tests for decep- 
tion, and if these tests are ever perfected so that they can be used 
upon witnesses and defendants, there may be ground for changes 
in all branches of the law. Up to the present time, however, the 
practical value of such tests has not been demonstrated. 

The charitable and correctional Institutions have just as much 
use as the courts for psychological clinics to diagnose the cases 
which are brought to them for treatment. Psychopathic labora- 
_ tories established in connection with such institutions have demon- 
strated that there is a close relation between vagrancy, non-support, 
prostitution, crimes of violence, and abnormal mental conditions. 
No state department of public welfare is now considered up to date 
if it does not have a bureau of mental hygiene. Not only in 
classifying the unfortunates but in their training and education, 
the psychopathologists have made important advances. 

Passing from the use of psychology ir. the penal, correctional, 
and charitable institutions, let us take up the uses of psychology 
in connection with problems of military organization. One of the 
most striking services rendered by the psychologists during the 


tH. M. Adler, “Medical Science and Criminal Justice,” Criminal Justice in 
Cleveland, D. 447. 

¢ “Insanity and Criminal Responsibility,” Journal of American Institute of Criminal 
Law and Criminology, X (1919), 184. 

3 P, Bailey, “State Care, Training and Education of Mental Defectives,” Mental 
Hygiene, VI, 57. 
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late war was the development of a so-called general intelligence 
examination which furnished a rough basis for classifying all recruits. 
The nature of the army alpha group examination is now a matter 
. of common notoriety.” Over one million seven Łundred thousand 
officers and men were given intelligence ratings on the basis of this 
or one of the other psychological examirations. Never before had 
a-mental examination been administered on so vast a scale. In 
actual practice, the tests were used to select the mentally inferior 
for special assignments in development battalions or for discharge 
and to discover men of superior intelligence to send to the officers’ 
‘training schools or to other special schcols. Considering the need 
for haste, the tests were of immediate and practical value. 

It was never claimed by the psychologists that the general 
intelligence examination offered a complete analysis of the qualities 
needed in war. A method of analyzing the intangible qualities 
which count so highly in military service was devised by Dr. W. D. 
Scott in the form of an Officers’ Rating Scale. Thi$-scale set out 
and described the following qualities as important in the selection 
and promotion of officers: physical qualities, intelligence, leadership, 
personal qualities, and general value to the service? The essence 
of the system was the man-to-man comparison made by the rating 
officer. While this method of analyzing human traits does little 
more than systematize the subjective impressions of associates, the 
army officers generally agreed that it gave a more accurate and 
dependable index of efficiency than any other system they had 
examined or used. 

Besides contributing to the solution of some of the general 
personnel problems of the army, the psychologists devised tests 
to detect ability for particular military tasks. Among these, the 
tests for aviators were noteworthy. Inteligence tests and psycho- 
physical tests were worked out which, taken as a whole, proved to 
be of considerable value in predicting flying ability.* In the navy, 
the Dodge test for the selection and training of gun pointers proved 

IR, M. Yerkes (ed.), “Psychological Examining in the United States Army,” 
Nat. Acad. of Sciences Memoirs, Vol. XV. 

2 Adjutant Generals Department, The Personnel System of the United States 
Army, p. 260. 


3 Stratton, McComas, Coover, and Bagby, “Psychological Tests for Selecting 
Aviators,” Jour. of Exper. Psychol., IIL, 405. 
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to be a brilliant success.t Tests for prospective telegraphers, 
signalmen, and look-out men were also worked out and verified 
by the experimental method. Another important contribution 
was the development of the army trade tests. While the subject- 
matter which made up these tests was gathered from many occupa- 
tions, the technique of standardizing the material and of applying 
the tests was supplied by the psychologists. The-trade tests proved 
to be of great value in separating men claiming trade ability into 
four classes according to their proficiency.” | 

A different sort of psychological problem was tackled by the 
committee on problems of emotional stability, fear, and self control. 
The psychiatrists and the psychologists combined to suggest 
methods which would be useful in discovering psychopathic or 
neuropathic tendencies and such emotional instability as might 
result in a breakdown under the strain of war. The psychologists 
also co-operated in a general way with the morale branch of the army. 

In additién to considering some of the problems of military 
efficiency, the psychologists took up some of the problems of inca- 
pacity, shell shock, and re-education. Following the medical 
officer’s prescription for curative work, each patient was given a 
special interview and a psychological examination. Recommenda- 
tions were then made zs to the patient’s future occupation and 
immediate training. During and since the war some wonderful 
advances have been made in occupational therapy. 

The problems which confront a civil service commission are not 
widely different from those which confronted the personnel officer 
of the army. A civil service commission can therefore make good 
use of a general intelligence examination to eliminate at the outset 
candidates of low-grade mental ability and to mark those of superior 
ability. Already a few examples of such use of the tests have been 
reported. In ro16 a trial of the Stanford-Binet tests was made in 
selecting men for positions on the fire and police forces of San Jose, 
California.3 Those who stood low upon the tests were rejected 


1R. M. Yerkes, “Report of the Psychology Committee of the National Research 
Council,” Psychol. Rev., SSVI (1919), 83-140. 
2J. C. Chapman, Trade Tests. 


3L. M. Terman, “Trial of Mental and Pedagogical Tests in a Civil Service Exam- 
ination for Policemen and Firemen,” Jour. of Appl. Psych., I, 17. 
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without further coisideration. re Lory ‘the catin for thë posi- 
tion of deputy sheriff in Los Angeles County, Californía, were 
examined in a-similar fashion." Sincé the war, the army. alpha 
-examination was given to the employees cf the United States Civil 
. Service Commission. and the results were found to agree fairly 
. Closely with the civil service examination grades? The members 
of the police forces of. Cleveland and Detroit were examined in the 
same way. In Detroit the police lieutenants. stood lower in the 
intelligence: examination’ than did the patrolmen, and length of 
service correlated negatively with intelligence ratings. Professor 
Thurstone explained this result by arguing that the brighter patrol- 
men go into other more attractive occupations rather than await 
promotion.’ At any rate, the Police Department of Detroit, after 
further ‘experimentation with more accurate service ratings, 
decided to submit all applicants for positions on the force to a com- 
plete psychiatric test by which it hoped tc eliminate all unfit. candi- 
dates and to have indicated all candidates of unusudi ability. 

The general intelligence examinations, however, furnish only 
a rough basis for classification, and the civil service administrators, ` 
like the army personnel officers and the employment managers, 
can profitably urge the development of specialized vocational tests. 
Considering the large number of clerical workers in the government 
service, the aptitude and proficiency tests for clerizal workers that 
have been worked out by employment psycholcgists like Link 
should be found immediately useful. An experment with 150 
Hollerith card-punchers in a New York post-office showed that a 
_ specially devised psychological examination was far more accurate 
in predicting ability to do this particuler kind of work than the 
. ordinary civil service examination that had been in use.* The 

Bureau of Public Personnel Administration of the Institute for 

' Government Research began in 1922, t> study the positions of 
‘patrolman, fireman, postal clerk-carrier, and junior clerk with a 

tF, E. Doty, “Psychological Tests. in Civil Service Examinations,” Proceedings 
of National Association of Civil, Service Commissions, XI (1918), 21-47. 

2 Report of the Chief Examiner, XXCRVI (1919), 32. l 

3L. L. Thurstone, “The Intelligenc2 of Policemen,” Journal of Personnel Research, 
LG 922), 64. i 

4 L. Marcus, “Vocational Selection for Specialized Tasks,” Jeur. f. A pol. aa 
l IV (1920), 186. 
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view “to working out gaii ‘vocational tests. The bureau is also 
attempting to determine the “ equivalent” of high school and college 
education in terms oi mental maturity, a matter with which civil 
service commissions have been struggling for some years. ‘The 
program of the bureau is in accord with the. prevailing view that 
the qualities needed in the lower grades of the civil service can be ` 
objectively measured in some of their features although the psychol- 
` ogists have not as yet worked out tests of general executive ability 
which give satisfactory results. , 

While the applications of psychology i in the civil service are for 
the most part yet to be made, psychology as applied in the field 
of education has a long and interesting past. Only one phase of the 
vast field of educational psychology can be touched upon here. The 
success of the army intelligence tests in picking out the men who 
were better able than their fellows to learn new duties quickly has 
led some educators to propose that the intelligence tests be applied in 
selecting at dn early age those who are to be the later leaders of the 
nation. This proposal assumes that the influence of education is nar- 
rowly circumscribed by inherited capacities and that the intelligence 
tests are a good measure of this native ability. If these assumptions 
are correct, then, as Professor Bagley points out,’ the ideals of democ- 
racy are wrong and there is little use in trying to raise the general 
intelligence of the great mass of citizens by a system of compulsory 
education, furnishing equal opportunities for all. At the present time, 
the psychologists are divided upon this issue. In a learned sympo- 
sium on the subject, seventeen psychologists gave seventeen diferent 
views.? Some held that the abilities measured by the tests were 
ior the most part acquired, while others held that they were largely 
native. The opponenis of the determinist view have pointed out 
that leadership depends upon many qualities besides those which 
are measured by the general intelligence tests. Attempts have been 
made to measure some of the elementary volitional, emotional, 
and moral traits, but this work is as yet in its early experimental 
stages. ‘The teachers have, however, systematized to some extent 
the estimates which they make of their pupils. In Teachers College, 

=W. C. Bagley, “Educational Determinism,” School and Society, XV, 373. See 
articles by W. Lippmann, New Republic, XXXIII (1922), passim. 

a Jour. of Educat. Psychol., XII (1921), passim. 
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Columbia University, a rating scale for measuring the importance 
of habits of good citizenship in the elementary school lists a number 
of suggestive criteria.” The results of an ingenious experiment carried 
on with a limited number of boy scouts seems to show that ideals and 
attitudes have an important function in the control of human conduct 
and that direct training may have some eifect in raising standards. 

Educational psychology throws some Eght upon the psychologi- 
cal factors involved in the election process. Assuming that the 
soldiers who were given the army intelligence examination are a 
fair sample of the electorate, it is clear that there is a tremendous - 
amount of varlablity in the mental make-1p of the voting popula- 
tion. Thirty per cent of the drafted men were illiterate. These 
statistics have confirmed the misgivings cf some people regarding 
democracy. The statement is often paraded thet the average 
American has a mental age of about fourteen years. Such a state- 
ment is inaccurate and misleading. Mental age is simply the 
average performance of some California school children df given ages 
with the Stanford-Binet tests. It was assumed that “intelligence” 
` or the capacities measured by the tests matured at the age of sixteen. 
On the other hand, it has not been established that inzelligence stops 
maturing at any given age, nor is it clear that the corcept of mental 
age can be usefully applied when speaking of adults. If the number 
of voters is going to be limited by a literacy test, then something can 
be said for calling in the psychologists to help devise ways and means. 
An intelligence test may be no better than a literacy test in picking 
out good citizens, but if the political scientists can ever work out the 
qualities of good citizenship then some psychological examination 
might be devised which would be more useful than a literacy test 
in weeding out undesirable voters. In 1920 an exemination was 
worked out by a psychologist to measure the resu_ts cf a citizenship 
training course in the army. This examination was made up of a 
series of questions raising some of the fundamental problems of 
democratic government. In 1922 another psychologist devised a 


x Upton and Chassell, “A Scale for Measuring the -mportance of Habits of Good 
Citizenship,” Teachers College Record, XX (1919), 36. 

1P, F. Voelker, The Function of Ideals and Attitudes in Social Education. 

3A. S. Otis, a letter to the writer. 
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test of information and judgement on international affairs. It may 
be that the information and the kind of reasoning measured by these 
tests are not important in the election process. Graham Wallas 
and Walter Lippmann have pointed out that suggestion plays a more 
important part in deciding elections than does argument. The 
psychologists may measure the various kinds of suggestive 
influences. Already one has investigated the relative influence of 
majority and expert opinion.?, He came to the conclusion that on 
some questions the suggestive power of majority opinion was greater 
than that of expert opinion. In studying the technique of voting 
the psychologists might also be of aid. The schools and univer- 
sities could be used as experimental ground for this work. 

Up, to the present time the main contributions of psychology to 
government work have been made in the fields of law, penology, 
public health, military science, and education. Some applications 
o: the psychological technique can Le made at once by civil service 
administratofs, and a useful test of citizenship may possibly be 
worked out along psychological lines. ‘The tendency at present is 
to take extreme views regarding the practical uses of psychclogy. 
Some are over-enthusiastic and others are unduly skeptical. With- 
out becoming a psychologist, the student of government can profit 
from the advances which have been made and are being made in the 
knowledge of how people act, of how human nature may be judged, 
and of how others may be influenced. The psychologists cannot 
hope to become specialists in the field of government any more than 
they can hope to become specialists in the various other fields where 
they have been called in to do consulting work. The political scien- 
tist must formulate the problems in his field and then endeavor to 
secure the co-operation of the psychologists, the educators, the 
psychopathologists, and the. personnel experts. The combined 
efforts of the workers in these various fields may at some future time 
produce a science of politics. 


1H. M. Manry. | . 
aH. T. Moore, “Comparative Influence of Majority and Expert Opinion,” Amer. 
Jour. of Psychol., XXXII (1921), 16. 


3 Wembridge and Means, “Obscurities in Voting upon Measures Due to the 
Deuble-Negative,” Jour. of Appl. Psychol., II (1918), 156. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


. Notes of interest to the readers cf the Journal should be in'the hands of the editor 
- of “News and N one. not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


The National Society fort the Study of Educaticnal Sociology. —At the 
call of Professors Snedden, Smith, Clow, Finney, and Peters, some thirty 
persons interested in Educational Sociology met at Cleveland, February 
27, and organized a National Society for the Study of Educational 
Sociology. W. R. Smith, of the University of Karsas, was elected 
president, and C. C. Peters, of Ohio Wesleyan University, secretary- 
treasurer. . David Snedden, Ross Finney, and E. George Payne were 
appointed Executive Committeé. It is the intention to hold a session 
each year in connection with the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence and a second session in connection with the American Socio- 
logical Society. The primary purpose of the association is to assist in 
the standardization of Educational Sociology as a teaching subject and 
to develop, by interchange of experiences and studies, a technique for 
scientific research in this field. Its secondary purpose is to foster 
solidarity and friendships among the people teaching, or otherwise 
interested in, this subject. | 


National Conference of Social Work.—The fiftieth anniversary session 
of the National Conference of Social Work will be held in. Washington, 
D.C., May 16-23. The general topic of this semicentennial meeting is 
“Social Work in the Life of Todzy.”” One entire day will be given over 
to a symposium on each of the following subjects: “The Home,” “ Indus- 
try,” “Law and Government,” “The Church,” “The School,” “Health,” 
and “Public Opinion.” 


The Journal of Social Forces-—The May number of the Journal of 
Social Forces has been devoted largely to social work in honor of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the National Conference of Social Work and 
includes among its contributors Professors James H. Tufts, Charles E. 
Merriam, and Ernest W. Burgess, of the University of Chicago, Professor 
Franklin H. Giddings, of Columbia, Dean Roscoe Pcund, of Harvard, 
Professor Stuart Queen, of the University of Kansas, and many others. 
The Journal has been adopted as official organ of several state conferences 
of social work. l 
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The Wieboldt Foundation —The Wieboldt Foundation is a new. name 

in the list of Foundations, and the first of its kind to be established in- 
Chicago. It was established in June, 1921, as the Chicago Charitable. 
Corporation, the name being changed to the Wieboldt Foundation in 
January of this year. The. Foundation consists of „approximately 
$5,0c0,000.00, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. William A. Wieboldt. The 

income of this fund is to be used for charitable purposes. 

The Philanthropic Department cf the Foundation is in charge of 
Mr. Ferris F. Laune, recently a Fellow in the Graduate School of Social 


Service Administration of the University of Chicago, and a graduate of 
the Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy. 


Doctoral Dissertations and Masters Theses —The Journal will publish 
in the July number its annual list of subjects of theses in progress in 
departments of sociology in the United States. The editors of the 
Journal have sent out blanks to those institutions which last year 
reported candidates for advanced degrees. Any person not reached 
in this way is urged to send in name, address, present degrees with the 
names of the“institution conferring, subject of dissertation, probable 
date of completion, degree sought, and name of institution wee candi- 
date is in residence. 


Baylor University.—Following the resignation of Bidens: G. S. Dow 
as professor and head of the department of sociology, Dr. W. P. Meroney 
was elected as the successor. Those students who are majoring or minor- 
ing in the department have recently crganized a Sociology Club. At the 
first meeting of this organization, President S. P. Brooks offered an 
address dealing with the development of sociology’in the southwest. 
President Brooks taught the first course in sociology offered in Baylor 
University. 


Boston University. —Professor E. R. Groves is to lecture at the summer 
session of Macdonald College, Canada, on Human Behavior and Social 
Progress. The School of Education ‘of the University announces, in 
. co-operation with the Massachusetts Parent-Teacher Association, a 
course of six lectures to be given by Dr. Groves on | the subject “ Educa- 


‘ tion for the Home.” 


Brown University.—Professor Harold S. Bucklin, assistant professor 
of social science at Brown University, has secured a leave of absence for 
the year 1923-24 and will spend it at Shanghai College, representing the 
Brown in China movement. He will instruct college classes and super- 
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vise the social settlement work-of that college. Mr. Clifford Kirk- 
patrick, A.M., will have charge of Professor Bucklin’s work at Brown 
University during his year of absence. 


Chicago Y.M.C.A. College-—Mr. Samuel C. Kinche.oe has accepted 
the appointment of professor of scciology. 


University of Cincinnatti—Thz University of Cincinnati announces 
that a program-of training for secial work, leading to a certificate in 
Social Administration, will be launched at the opening of the academic 
year 1923-24 under the direction of the Department ol Social Science. 

Mr. Sidney Teller, Director of the Irene Kaufman Settlement, 
Pittsburgh, has recently delivered lectures to the studens of the depart- 
ment on the following subjects: ‘‘Organization of Recreation in Con- 
gested City Neighborhoods,” anc “The Purpose and Program of the 
Social Settlement.” Dr. Alva.W. Taylor, of the Federal Council of 
Churches, has recently addressed the students upon the subject of “The 
Relation of Sociology to Modern World Problems.” 

In the Annual Community Chest Drive of the city of Cincinnati, 
the department of social science was represented by a departmental 
team of thirty students, under the captaincy of Mr. James A. Quinn, 
of the social science faculty. 


Clark University——Mr. Clifford Kirkpatrick has 3een appointed 
instructor in sociology at Brown University, and Rober: C. Dexter hes 
been appointed professor and heed cf the department of sociology at 
Skidmore College, Saratoga, New York. Professor Harry Elmer 
Barnes will teach at the Universit: of California in the summer session. . 


Columbia University —Teachers College, Columbia University, will 
give special courses in the 1923 Summer Session on Social and Economic 
Problems of the Household including a general survey course in this 
field by Professor Benjamin R. Andrews whose “Economics of the 
Household” has just been annourced by Macmillan for early publica- 
tion. A course on Budgeting cr Income Management and Thrift 
Promotion will be given by Miss Emma A. Winslow who is this spring 
completing a research in England with Professor Bowley at the London 
School of Economics on Living Costs in England and in the United 
States, and a course on Housing ard Living Conditions and Community 
Surveys by Mr. Shelby M. Harrizon of the Russell Sage Foundatior, 
formerly of the Survey Magazine, author of Social Conditions in an 
American ce, and just now active with the “Plan of New York and 
Its Environs.” 
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Graduate research courses in addition to the kerrur courses will þe 
given by all three instructors. | 


Towa State University.—The Century Company announce the‘publica- 
ticn of a study of methods in social pressure by Professor Clarence M. 
Cese entitled Non-Violent Coercion. This volume is the history of the 
organization and development up to the present of non-co-operative 
resistance. i 


University of Louisville.—-Dr. Norman J. Ware, professor of f applied 
sociology, was awarded the first prize of $1,000 in Class A in the Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx prizes for the contest of 1922. The subject of his 
study was “A Defensive Revolt—the Reaction of American Industrial 
Scciety toward the Advance of the Industrial Revolution.” 


University of North Corolina-—Dr. E. C. Branson, professor of rural 
sociology, sailed on March 31 for a year abroad. Among other pleasant 
tasks, he will make studies and observations of rural life in various 
European communities ard will return in the spring of 1924. Professor 
S. H. Hobbs will carry on Dr. Branson’s work during his absence. 

Dr. J. F. Steiner, professor of social technology in the University of 
North Carolina, will give two courses on community organization at the - 
University of Chicago in the summer quarter. He will spend the latter 
part of the summer in some special research and writing. 

Dr. Joseph K. Hart, educational editor of the Survey, will give two 
courses at the University of North Carolina Summer School during the 
first half of the summer quarter. One of these will be on the principles 
of community organization and the other on the social principles ot l 
_ education. 

Wiley B. Sanders has beeti jppolaied assistant professor of social 
technology and will begin his work of teaching and supervising family 
case work in the fall quarter. Mr. Sanders comes back to the University 
after a year at the Chicago Graduate School of Social Service Administra- 
tion and a year of practical work with the State Board of Public Welfare 
of North Carolina. 

At the Atlanta meeting of the Southern Regional Child Welfare 
Conference, representing the states of Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
' Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Virginia, Howard W. Odum, University of North Carolina, was elected 
. chairman and Mr. Frank Barrow of ioe i Abbana, secretary, 
for next year. 
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N orth Carolina State College. —Associate Poea ?, R. Yoder is this 
year completing his Doctor’s work at the Uni: versity cf Wisconsin. 

Mr. C. C. Zimmerman, instructor in the department of rural life 
last year, is this year doing personnel work for the newly formed Tri- 
State Co-operative Marketing Association of North Carolina, vargais, 
and South Carolina. 

Mr. W. A. Anderson, M A., from Iowa State College, i3 this year 
instructor in rural life. 

Dr. Carl C. Taylor has just naid as head of the department of 
agricultural economics and business administration to accept a professor- 
' ship in rural organization at Cornell University. ` 

The department of agricultural economics at North Carolina State 
College i is just now completing the compilation of infcrmation gathered 
in a Tenancy Survey of 1,000 North Carolina farms. This Survey was 
carried on jointly by the three state educational institutions, the State 
Bureau of Markets and the United States Department of Agriculture. 


University of Washington—Professors A. A. Goldenweiser, Carl 
Kelsey, and Philip Parsons are to give courses in sociology during the 
summer quarter. Professor Leslie Spier teaches in the University of 
‘Columbia in the summer school. | 
_ ' Inthe autumn, Professor Howard Woolston teaches in the University 
of Pennsylvania in exchange with Professor J. P. Lichtenberger, who 
gives courses in the University of Washington. 


X 


Western Reserve University.—Assistant Professor C. W. Coulter of the 
department of sociology of Western Reserve University, who has been 
giving courses at the University of Nanking daring the first half of the 
year, is now lecturing at the Princeton Center in China and Peking 
University. He will return to Western Reserve in September. 


Professor Maurice Parmelee, who has been making 2conomic investi- 
gations in Europe for the Department of State since 1920, having resigned 
his position as United States Economist Consul at Berlin, is returning to 
America in April, 1923. He has completed a book enti-led agree and. 
Sea Power, which will be Peace in the near future. 


REVIEWS 


The Social Trend. By Epwarp A. Ross. New York: The Century 
Company, 1922. Pp. 235. $1.75. 

In this brief collection of essays Professor Ross avowedly plays the 
role of the “man in the crow’s nest,” the lookout watching for signs of 
coming social dangers. Among the sunken rocks, derelicts, shoals, and 
cross-currents he descrys are migrations, overpopulation, folk depletion, 
loss of the frontier and free land, alcohol, the position of woman in a man- 
made world, war, and the poisoning of philanthropy and the public 
mind. ‘The essays are for the most part reprints from such publications 
as the Proceedings of the American Sociological Society, the Monthly 
Labor Review, and popular magazines. They.are written with the author’s 
customary verve and clarity. We caich him at his old tricks cf word- 
coinage, witness ‘‘ultra-hes,” the “he-state,” etc, etc.! Even the essay 
on prohibition although written some time ago is not belated, considering 
the writhings of our die-hard wets. Woman is still woman, fecundity 
is still amazing, lawyers are still lawyers, and land hunger is still un- 
appeased; hence Professor Ross is justified in preserving for wider 
reading these disparate observations from the masthead. The reviewer 
is particularly grateful for his analysis of the essence of class dis- 
tinctions (p. 70), but scents inconsistency in the treatment of femininity 
(p. 97), denies the implication that if he does not carry a cane it is because 
he lacks “innate ferocity” (p. 103), would not dismiss the lawyer on 
quite so summary an appraisal, and feels that the estimate of charity 
is incomplete. For example, many social workers are radicals (too many 
to suit the average man in the street); relief agencies frequently discuss 
their duty toward strikers and their families. On the other hand Frofes- 
sor Ross is absolutely sound on the function of the state as the proper. 
provider of “standardized lines of social work,” leaving to private be- 
nevolence the means for initiating and carrying on-experimental lines of 
social service. We can only hope against hope that his wisdom on such 
fundamentals as adaptive fecundity and the preservation of the country- 
side can be so thoroughly incorporated into our social polity thet our 
frail bark of civilization may not actually drift to smash on the fatal reefs. 


ARTHUR J. Topp 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The Story of Utoptas. By Lewis Mumrorp. With en Introduction 
by HENDRIK. WILLEM VAN Loon. New York: Boni and Live- 
right, 1922. Pp. 311. $3.00. 

The distinctive merit of this kook is that it connects up the classic 
Utopias from Plato onward with modern. “social mytks” and schemes 
for reform showing the contrasts as well as the points common to all. The 
treatment is sketchy butentertaining. Thestyle verges toward the collo- 
quial. Receiving its inspiration irom Patrick Geddes, the volume is 
essentially a treatise on the philosophy of town planning. So long as 
the author sticks to town planning his vision is essentially clear, but when 
he veers off in the direction of h.s prejudices as, for example, against 
prohibition, he loses his philosophic acumen. Many of his criticisms and 
observations are astute: not the least so is his analysis of the field into 
utopias of escape and utopias of reconstruction. Most of the classic 
utopias fall into the second group, and most of what he criticizes as mod- 
ern, one-sided, social myths or reforms jostle each other in the first 
category. It will be a sad blow to the scientific socialists to find Karl 
Marx listed as the author of a utopia of escape! The urban tendency of 
‘the Western world is strikingly brought out by the fact that most utopias 
are city dreams and that two-thirds of all the utopias ar2 products of the 
nineteenth century. 

Four points would summarize the whole argument: (z) “It is our 
utopias that make the world tolerable to us; the cities and mansions 
that people dream of are those in which they finally live.” (2) The study 
of the classic utopias “must hare shown us how pathetic is this no- 
tion that the key to a good society rests simply on the ownership and 
control of the industrial plant of zhe community.” (3) “It was a great 
cultural misdemeanor when the National Utopia, in its extension as 
imperialism, sought to make the spiritual community restricted and the 
temporal community universal.’ (4) “Our choice is not between 
eutopia and the world as it is, but between eutopia and nothing—or 
rather, nothingness.” 

After criticizing the various utapias acutely sometimes severely—the 
author offers no definite way out of the muddle of modern life except 
to insist upon the necessity of uniting idealism and scierce, and by means 
„Of that union to work out a progr2ssive series of regional surveys as the 
basis for thoroughgoing social reconstruction. That the author does 
not consider social science, so far, as a sound tool for this regional recon- 
struction is evidenced by his sharp suggestion that “a large part of what 
is called science in Economics, Politics and Sociology is only disguised 
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literature—work in which the jargon of science is accepted as a substitute 
for the scientific method of arriving at factual truth, and in which the © 
effort to mold conduct overwhelms the attempt to reach correct conclu- 
sions.” Again he speaks of the weakness of contemporary sociological 
thought “with its diabetic flatulence of special sociologies, and its lack 
of any general agreement as to the field which is to be cultivated.” 

A selective bibliography of utopias adds to the value of the book. An 
index would have made it still more workable. 

The author repeats the common error of identifying F rankenstein 
with his monster. 

The reviewer is honestly unable to find that the Introduction adds 
. anything to the volume, except perhaps by way of commending it to 


New Republic or Survey circles. 
ARTHUR James TODD 
CHIcaco, ILLINOIS 


The Modern Idea of the State. By H. KRABBE. Authorized trans- 

| lation with an Introduction by GEORGE H. SABINE and WALTER 

J. SHEPARD. New York: D. Ap & Co., 1922. Pp. 
\xxxi+281. $4.00. 

The author’s theory is that while the notion ‘of unrestricted sover- 
eignty was once justified, it is no longer accepted among civilized peoples. 
A sovereign with self-imposed restrictions is logically impossible. Then 
what are the limitations of sovereignty today? Where is the justification 
for authority in the modern state? ' Professor Krabbe finds this justig- 
cation in the positive law, which in turn derives its validity from “the 
spiritual life of man, and specifically in that part of this spiritual life 
which operates in us as a feeling or sense of right. .... The sense of 
right as it actually reveals itself, with all its defects, is recognized as the 
original source of authority” (p. 39). The validity of the law thus 
depends entirely upon its harmony with the sense of right, and the 
author’s theory is “not completely realized, i any authority independent 
of the law is able to assert itself successfully” (p. 39). It is this sense of 
right that “gives rise to revolt and revolution; it overthrows well estab- 
lished dynasties and sets up democracies. . ... And yet it is assumed 
(by the critics of the author’s theory) that the legal order within which 
an entire people conducts its ordinary affairs ‘rom day to day has no need 
of this spiritual power to establish its validity” (p. 52). 5 

_ The purpose of the law is to determine the legal values of the various 
interests of the community, thus providing a method for the solution of 


m 
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the inevitable conflicts between them. To evolve a system. of law of suf- 


ficient nicety, deiiniteness, and stability to meet this complicated task, | 
from so illusory a source as the “sense of right,” raises ot vious difficulties. 
The author admits the theory does not “dispense with the search for 
the ultimate criterion of right” and that resort must be had to experience. 
Moreover he does not attempt to demonstrate how this “sense of right” 
can be made articulate through judicial, legislative, or other means. He 
does speak vaguely of the “decentralization of legislation,” and of the 
selection of legislators according to interests, but wher. this is all done 
there is no evidence that the result obtained would represent the sense 
of right of the people. But what is more significant is that it is admitted 


‘that the decree of such a legislature, so organized, woud not determine 


the question of legal validity, for that would still depend upon conformity 
to the “sense of right.” In other words there would te no intelligible, 
stable legal standard by which the community could plan its future work. 
How could railroads be built and modern industry promoted, operations 
which require legal arrangements looking many years into the future, 
if there were no stable, intelligible standard by which tke validity of the 
bonds, contracts, and other obligations could bė accurately forecast, and — 
the contractor and investor thus enabled to participate in the undertaking 
with confidence and assurance? With no more stable or objective stand- 
ard of validity than is provided by the “sense of right” such undertakings 
by private initiative would be impossible. To this argument one finds no 
better answer than the assertion that “When 'one asks for stability in a 
rule regardless of its content as a principle of right, one is demanding 
something that can be secured only at the cost of its lega: character. The 
degree of its stability is subordinate to its being based upon a principle 
of right” (p. 63). 

Again the question arises as to what to say about majority rule, ; in 
case the rule adopted by the majority violates the sense of right of the 
minority. Does the rule fail? The author’s answer to this is ingenious 
if not persuasive. ‘‘The purpose of a community can be realized only if 
there is a single rule. The value of having a single rule is therefore funda- 
mental. This is the highest lezal value, a higher value than that belonging 
to the content of the rule, since having a single legal rule is an indispensable 
condition for attaining the end of the community” (p. 74). But the 
difficulty here is that the “sense of right” always determines legal valid- 
ity, and not the voice of the, majority. Then why does the author 
talk about the majority? When he comes to the specific proposition is 


~ he not substituting for the.test of a “sense of right,” the test of group 
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necessity? Is he not subordita the “sense of right” of the minority 
to the inherent necessities of group life? To say that such subordination 
is in harmony with the “sense of right,” is a mere unsupported assertion 
which only begs the question. Other similar objections might be made 
but space does.not permit. l 

After all, the volume is a. criticism of legal and political theory from 
the standpoint of ethics, but which suffers from its failure to recognize 
the practical aspect of an effective legal system. ` An increasingly large 
bulk of the.law is largely without ethical content, but is concerned pri- 
marily with providing a systematic and orderly basis for the co-operative 
and corporate efforts that play so large a part in modern society. Here 
considerations of certainty and definiteness are of paramount importance, 
and the “sense of right’’ can give no normative values that are pertinent. 

Nevertheless the volume is both stimulating and suggestive. In 
discussing many phases of group activities it is original and penetrating. 
Its discussion in the last chapter of the nature of international law, the 
development of international organization, and the future of the world- 
state, is particularly interesting and significant. 

- ‘The author is on sound ground when he concludes that civilized 

peoples will not tolerate arbitrary, unlimited’ power. He is on more 
doubtful ground when he tries to show that the only limitations on such 
power are to be found in positive law. ‘But his effort tomake the “sense of 
right” the only test of the legal validity of positive law cannot meet the 
practical requirements of: any effective system of jurisprudence i in this 
complex age. Nevertheless he has rendered a real service in giving a 
new emphasis to the fact that any adequate legal system must be in 
harmony with the popular “sense of right.” The introduction by the 
. translators is a splendid survey of. the question of sovereignty and a 
-= worthy approach.to a very suggestive and stimulating work. 


ARNOLD BENNETT HALL 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Las Aries Populares en Mexico. Monograph by Dr. ATL, with an 
accompanying volume of photographic illustrations. Edited 
by the Executivé Committee of the Fiestas of the Centenary, 
held in Mexico City, 1921. Pp. 136. 

Mexico has long been racially conscious but it is just beginning to be 
nationally conscious. One of the first steps in building up a national 
- consciousness is to discover and promote the truly native culture. The 
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culture’ of the dominathig dassi in Mexico, that small part of the popula- 
tion which is educated, has Beern almost entirely imitative of or borrowed 
from Spain. The great mass of the people, however, being isolated by 
physical conditions as well-as through i ignorance, have maintained their 
primitive industries and arts with very little change fram the time of 
. the Conquerors. It is unfortunate that just now, when these primitive 
arts and industries are beginning to take on significance in the eyes of the 
Mexican people, as well as of artists and students of,all nations, they 
are beginning to disappear. ` Las Artes Populares en Mezico by Dr. Atl, 
published in connection withthe recent centenary celebrating the attain- 
ment of national independence, is an expression of the newly awakened in- 
terest of Mexico in her own distinztive character and of her desire to pre- ` 
serve it from the onrush of civilization. It isa small book and gives little 
more than an outline of such subjects as “Ceramics,” “Music,” “Architec- 
ture,” etc. The chapter on popular literature, however, contains a great 
deal of interesting material. Even at the present time there is in Mexico 
a real folk literature which “Aies from mouth to mouth and is lost in 
conversations.” Very little finds its way -into print except in the cheap- 
est broad-sheet form. Most of it, except for the religious tales and 
prayers (which, in a country where the church keeps almost its medieval 
character, are very popular), is meant to be sung. Among the examples 
given there are a few. love songs but in the main they are representative 
of a land whose chief passion seems to be revolutions and generals. Some 
typical titles follow: “Oh, My Dear General!” “Our Heroes,” “The 
Shooting of Cirilo Arenas” (Ey Villa), “The Hope of tie Country for 
the Capture of Villa” (by Obregon), “The Sad Farewell of Emiliano 
Zapata,” “The Spectre of Zapata.” The general tone of these corridos, 
which have little art about them but much human interest, is sad but 
hopeful—for the next revolution. 

But of all these abuses 

There will be only a memory left 

And when Obregon is elected 

Justice will triumph. 

Dr. Atl has only in a few casee tried to transcribe the peculiar intona- 
tion and dialect of the common pecple. That is worthy of a separate 
study in itself. So also are the children’s tales, many generations old, 
of which he makes mention. 

In the few pages on religious art, which though once flourishing is now 
rapidly dying out, there is an interesting account of the retablos, These 
are votive offerings made in thanks for some miracle performed by a 
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saint and consist of a painting of the act itself, usually done on metal. 
Before 1910 the custom of commemorating “miracles” had almost died 
out but since the revolutionary disordérs of the past few years it has 
again become popular. It isa noteworth} y fact that the revolutionary 
soldiers, nominally fighting against the church and religion, are so 
impressed with the sanctity of these retablos that when sacking churches 
they were very careful to keep these for’ themselves, and they can be 
found now in the corners of many ee huts with’ candles burning 
before them. 

A few paragraphs only are devoted to the popular theater. The 
only really native drama are some seasonal plays of a medieval religious 
character. There has been some effort, however, by a group of young 
intellectuals to establish a “Popular Theater” in Mexico, with little 
SUCCESS SO far. 

The general A to which one comes is that illiteracy and a 
primitive way of living | have values of their cwn—values which should not 
be discarded without careful consideration. And in the evaluation of 
Progress and Reform such considerations have a place. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The History and Potiers of Organized Labor. (Revised Edition.) 
By Franx Tracy Cartton, P.D. NewYork: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1920. Pp. xi+559. 


Ever since the appearance of the first edition of The History and 
Problems of Organized Labor in 1911 the volume has been a standby of 
classroom and reference shelf wherever questions of labor are under 
consideration. The comprehensive and well-balanced outline, the 
dependability of the data, and particularly the able and open-minded 
way with which both sides of delicate and controversial issues are pre- 
sented, all these have been included in a work which is both scholarly 
in content and fascinating in style. The revised edition has been pre- 
pared for the purpose of adding the important changes which the decade 
has wrought in the industrial field, and bringing the material up to date. 
, As such it finds a ready welcome. 

But many friends o: the original outline will be disappointed | in the 
scantiness with which these changes have been’ treated. The war, 
responsible for important modifications in Industry as everywhere else, 
is only incidentally touched upon, and nowhere is there given an account 
of the war-time and post-war developments as a whole. There are 
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conspicuous omissions, as for example, the failure to refer to the numerous 
programs, policies, and conferences on industrial reconstruction pro- 
duced by thetwar. Again, although the author himself recognizes the 
importance of developing means whereby the workman may have a 
voice in determining the conditions under which he shall labor (p. 539), 
he fails to make clear that the emphasis which formerly focused upon 
wages, hours, and conditions of labor as the central problems of industry 
is gradually shifting to the question of ‘democracy in industrial manage- 
ment. Nothing is more significant in the industrial history now in the 
process of making than the. various experiments in co-operative control, 
which the volume does not mention. 

With the exception of an added chapter on scientific management 
and about a dozen scattering sub-topics, the present edition follows 
exactly the outline of its original, changing an occasional sentgnce or 
paragraph of the former material... When the volume is again issued it 
is hoped that there will be included an entirely new chapter dealing with 
the contemporary period’ of labor history as satisfactorily as do the 
present historical chapters which deal with the earlier perieds. 


EARLE EDWARD EUBANK 
Uva OF CINCINNATI 


Guild Socialism. An Historical and Critical Analysis. By Nixes 
CARPENTER. New TOIR D. Appleton & Co., 1922. Pp. 350. 
$2.50. 

This work is neither a great epee document nor a mere textbook. 
It is frankly just what it claims to be, an historical and critical analysis, 
qualified by an evaluation and an attempt to plug up the holes in the 
thought-system it. describes. It is: authoritative, because carefully 
documented from printed sourcés, personal interviews, and correspond- 
ence; clearly, even pedantically, written with carefully numbered points 
as in a model student’s lecture notebook. Two-thirds of the space is 
allotted to stating the. case, the remainder to-critique. The author 
includes an excellent sketch of the early nineteenth-century factors in the 
modern Guild movement which he rightly holds to be, even with its 
Marxian taint, quite indigenous to its English habitat. He does not 
hesitate to probe into the fundamental differences of opinion which rack 
the Guildists, their cleavages and schisms. And his exposition of their 
weaknesses in the domains of economics, politics, ethics, and psychology 
is clear yet sympathetic. His own conclusion, determined by his assump- 
tion of the inevitability of democracy, trades unionism, co-operation, and 
the functional principle with modifications, leads him on the one hand to 
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“announce himself asa“ Guila I aoi >on the other to say somewhat 
wistfully and with regret that ‘‘ Guild Socialism, as at present formulated, 
_ Is not the sovereign remedy that at first it seemed, I find much of incon- 
sistency, irrelevancy, and obécirity in its doctrines. Nevertheless, I feel 
that the Guild idea contains elements of vital importance to the problems 
of industrial relations and of community organization that so urgently 
= press themselves for solution today.” That is, he accepts the spirit but 
not the details of the Guild idea, and would correct Guild procedure 
largely by linking it up with the co-operative movement. Space forbids 
detailed comment of the author’s methods or conclusions. Suffice it to 
say that his exposition is scholarly, his-convictions personal and sincere. 
To be sure he runs perilously near trouble.in accepting too conclusively 
current intelligence tests and the democratic tendencies of trades union- 
ism. More care in proofreading would have eliminated a handful of 
misprints, An annotated bibliography, the appendix on Building Guilds, 
-and an adequate index add to the usefulness ‘of the volume. All in all, 
regardless of whether cne is interested particularly in Guild Socialism 
or whether the movement itself wields any: great influence on our side 
oi the Atlantic or elsewhere, this analysis. of recent British radical and 


progressive activity is very. much worth while. — 
. Artuur J. Topp 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS a a 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and the bibliography in this issue were.prepared under th2 general 
direction of John H. Mueller, by M. S. Everett, M. H. Neumeyer. Daniel Russell, 
Ruth Shonle, and H. W. Zorbaugh, of the Department of Sociology of the University 
of Chicago. 

Each‘abstract is numbered at the end according to the classification below. 


A TENTATIVE SCHEME FOR THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE LITERA- 
TURE OF SOCIOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
J. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 

1. Biography a 
2. Original Nature: Instinct, Temperament, Racial Traits 

3. Child Study 
„4. Social Psychology, Social Attitudes, and the Genesis of the Person 

U. Tue Fasry : 

1. The Natural History of the Family and the Psychology of sex 

2. The Historical Family and Family as an Institution 

3. The Modern Family and Its Problems 


ILI. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 
1. Social Origins and Primitive Society 
2. Folklore, Myth, and Language 
3. Histories of Cultural Groups (Kulturgeschichte) 
4. Immigrants, Immigration, and Distribution of Population 
g. Colonial Problems and Missions 
6. Comparative Studies of Cultural Traits; Religion, Mores, Customs, and 

Traditions 

IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 
t. Classes and the Class Struggle; Labor and Capital 
2. Nationalities and Races 
3. Political Parties and Political Doctrines 
4. Religious Denominations and Sects 

V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 

1. The Rural Community and Its Problems 
2. The City and Its Areas 
3. Social and Communal Organization 
4. Human Geography 

VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

' x, Home and Housing 

2. The Church and the Local Community 
3. The School and the Social Center 
4. Play, the Playhouse, and Playgrounds 
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5., Courts and Legislation 
6. Social Agencies 
7, Other Institutions 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 
1. `The Economic Frocess: Economic and Industrial Organization 
2. The Cultural Process: Education and Religion 
3. The Political Process: Politics and the Formation of Public Opinion 
4. Collective Behavior. Social Change and Social Progress; Fashion, Reform, 
and Revolution 


VII. Socar PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION ~ 
r. Poverty, Crime, and Deficiency 

2. Eugenics, Dysgenics, and Problems of Population 

3. Problems of Public Health and Social Hygiene 

4. Insanity and the Pathology of the Person 

3. Vice: Alcoholism, Prostitution, Gambling 


` IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 
I. Statistics, Graphic Representation 
2. Mental and Social Measurements. 
3. Social Surveys: Community Organization, Community Education, Health, 
Government, Mental Hygiene, etc. 
4. Case Studies and Social Diagnosis 
s. Life-Histories and Psychoanalysis 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
1. History of Sociology 
2. Logic of the Social Sciences 
3. Social Philosophy and Social Science 
4. Social Ethics and Social Politics 
s. Sociology in Its Relation to Other Sciences 
6. Methods of Teaching Sociology i 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Social Life among the Insects: VI. The Termites.—The Termites live in colonies 
of from 600,000 to 1,000,c02>—the size of the colonies increasing as we pass from the 
primitive species. The Termites are organized in five castes. But, unlike the ants, 
there are males and females in each caste. The true king and queen populate the 
- colony—the queen laying an egg every few seconds. The second and third castes are 
substitute royalty, and may take the place of the true king and queen in case of acci- 
dent to them. The functions of the fourth and fifth castes, the soldiers and workers, 
are similiar to those of like castes among ants. The Termites have developed an 
elaborate system of mutual feeding, and the colony may be said to be bound together 
by a circulating medium cf glandular secretions.—W. M. Wheeler, Science Monthly, 
XVI (February, 1923), 16c-78. (I, 2; V, 3.) H. W. Z. 


The Value for Social Psychology of the Concept of Instinct.—The inszinct psy- 
chology bears no analogy to the discarded faculty psychology. Nor are the responses 
commonly attributed to instinct acquired responses. Hereditary action patterns 
certainly do exist, after the manner described by Watson. The explanaticn of such 
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phenomena as akae by Darwin i in his The Expression of the Exiotions in Man and 
Animals is impossible without the assertion of such inherited action patterns.— 
W. R.. Wells, Journai of REA and Social Psychology, XVI (1922), aera - 2.) 


The Problems of the Individual —No discussion of the problem is complete 
without recoutse:to the data of psycho-pathology—observations oi dual and antagon- 
istic personalities, and thelike. The organism, at the present stage of its development, 
is to a marked extent a plurality of functions and organs, rather than a completely 
integrated unit. And, similarly, in psychological terms, the self is en ideal rather than 
an accomplished fact, an ideal ‘that is in various degrees approximated, but is never 


` completely attained. The individual’s actions are always a compromise of corflicting 


emotions and tendencies.—C. E. Cory, J ournal of Abnormal and Socicl Psycnology, | 
XVI (1922), 374-83. A 254s) HW. z. 


On the Cone neon: Race and Its Relationship to the Modern Iahabitants of 
London.—The crania of Londoners of not more than 200 or 300 years ago indicate: 


. thata very large propcrtion of the inhabitants of London at that time were of the Long 


t 


Barrow type. The shape of the skull is the result of vital and pxysiological forces. 
Racial trait: The shape, once established, is very permanent and mcst of its character- 
istics remain for thousands of years, after the race bearing them has changed its habitat. 
Even when the race has been practically bred out by competing races, better adapted 
to the changed conditions, the old characters reappear from time to tiie sometimes 


‘singly but occasionally all: together. Migration of races: The skull of the modern 


twentieth-century Londoner has changed from that of the eighteenzh, but it is in the 
direction of increased breadth and shortness, and the change is due to admixture with 
the central European or ‘Alpine races. —F, G. Parsons, Jour. Roya! Anthropol. Inst., 
LI (January- Jus 1921); 155-81. (I, 2; I, 4e} M. H. N. 


Normal Perdonen of the Child.—Some forces, which act upon the child, have 
their origin in the past; some, in the present. All help to shape his future. These 
battling forces, though grouped under various instincts, are not really clearly defined. 
The influences of the past are of great importance, and cannot be changed. Those 
forces that shape the first experiences are of equal importance and are capable of great 
modification. By comprehending these variables, together with a consideration of 
what ought to be the development of the child, one can affect the child’s future far more 
than was possible i in the past.—William Palmer Lucas, Hospital Social Service, VII 


(January, 1923), 1~15. (I, 3, 4.) D. R. 


' Beruf und Erwerb.—Every individual bears a vocation (Beruf) in his own self- 
consciousness, even the little schodlboy thinks in terms of occupation. An occupation 
is not only a calling but a vocation: Not everyoneis fortunate enough to realize what he 
feels is his call. Some even become vagabonds and idlers. Many a vocation, however, 


` does not produce earnings and yet these breadless arts are much reeded in society. 


On the whole an occupation and earnings go together. A vocation becomes a means 


- of gain, ofincome. The occupations of peoples change with each age or with industrial 


or social changes, so that the old types of professions are displaced Ly newer types.— 
Dr. Fritz Karl Mann, Kölner. Vertes: f. Sozialwiss., II (Heft 4, 1922). 39-56. (I, 3, 4; 
IV, 1.) ; M. H. N. 
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Training for Peychiabik Social Work.—The pyak PPN A must have a 
background of general training and case-work experience. He must habituate him- 
self to the routine survey of all aspects of the problem which are furnished by a longi- 
tudinal sectioning of the lize experience of the patient. His.approach must be open- 
minded, unbiased, free of all preconceived notions. Personality study:. Only through 
the careful estimation and understanding of both the positive and the destructive 
components of a personality can a healthy education be accomplished. Environ- 
mental and developmental experiences of the child must be considered. Of funda- 
mental importance is knowledge of how the patient has managed his instinctive life, 
of how he has achieved the adjustment of his ego-centric and sexual impulses.— 
M. E. Kenworthy, Hospital Social Service, VII (January, 1923), 32-37. (I, 4; VII, 3; 

VI, 6.) D. R 


The Organization of Religious Experience.—Religion is a fundamental and 
irreducible aspect of human experience and a factor to be accounted for and directed 
for constructive social ends. The organization of religious experience determines the 
task of religious education so as to give it free access to the primary sources of experi- 
ence; thus making it creative, forward looking and dynamic. —William Clayton Bower, 
Journal of Religion, I g anuary, 1923), 34°50. (I, 4; VII, 2. J. : D. R. 


Why Men Work Oroi economy insists that man works to eat, that the 
“economic motive” is- the one indispensable fact in human nature, the corner stone of 
the industrial order. But the facts of history and «psychology. demonstrate that the. 
world’s work is not kept going by the fear of starvation. Industry today is living on 
the accumulated work habits of preceding centuries, which grew out of the lové of 
craft in the ages of free labor, and has had the’ momentum to survive the machine 
for a century.—J. K. Hart, Survey, XLIX (Febinary z 1923), 555-58, 600. (I, 4; 
VII, x.) ; HW. Z. 


Monotony and Industrial Unrest.—Labor is becoming increasingly unreliable 
and inefficient. The primary interest of the average man has changed, under modern 
industrial conditions, from his work to his timeand his money. Work, instead of being 
a part of living, has becomeapart from living. Labor is inefficient because its interest 
is not in its work. And its interest is not in its work because of the monotonous, dis- 
tasteful character of his work under the machine process. The solution of industrial 
unrest can lie only in devices to make the hours on the job of interest to the worker.— 
A, Bregman, Survey, XLIX. (February 1, 1923), 552-54, 607. (I, 4; VII, r) _ 

H.W. Z. 


Social Background in’ Sex Education.—In giving sex instruction there are two 
distinct types one must take into consideration; first, the class of working boys and 
girls who have little common school education but who are well versed in'sex physiology; 
and second, the more élite class of boys and girls who have more education but who 
know less of sex hygiene. Schools and sex instruction: Sex education, in the lower 
grades, should be given, not by unmarried teachers, but by successful homemakers, 
on the ideals of a home and the appropriate behavior of husbands and wives,—Eleanor 
Rowland aie Jour, of Soc. Hygiene, IX eenruney, 1923), 75-76. (4; H, 3; 
a 3; VIN pats 3+ ) A ; D. R 
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II. THE FAMILY 


Case Work and Racial Traits —Issue is taken with Miss Sista? s article, “Racial 
Factors in Desertion.” Too few case studies on racial traits often lead to a wrong 
hypothesis. Negro racial traits: The negro possesses certain characteristic racial 
traits, yet ignorance, Jack of training, his present economic difficulties, and past servi- 
tude, are enough to account for his social weaknesses and his loose conjugal relations.— 
H. B. Pendleton, The Family, II (February, 1923), 252-55. (IL, 2; IV,2.) D.R. 


- The Family in China—The patronymic family in China has a good background 
with co-operating family agencies for the introduction of American case-work methods. 
The chief drawback of the Chinese family is that it suppresses-individuality. We 
may derive lessons of responsibility from case work in China, while China may derive 
lessons of justice to the individual from occidental case work.—Francis H. Mclean, 
The Family, III (June, 1922), 78-82. (II, 2; IX, 4; VI, 6.) D. R. 


. Right to Marry.—Marriage is a device to preserve and build up the race. It is 
not a natural right because even now some are denied its privileges, such as the insane, 
epileptic, and those who die in youth. When marriage does not preserve or build up 
the race it is high time to restrict its privilege. The family must be saved from the 
hands of the spoilers. The tainted procreators must be blacklisted. The most sacred 
rights of men must not thus be so grossly abused.—F. E. Lumley, The Family, IY 
(January, 1923), 211-14. (II, 2, 3.) D. R. 


The Matrimonial Barometer in Times of War ani Peace.—Contrary to what 
might be expected, the war did not upset the matrimonial barometer, since there were 
more marriages in Great Britain during the war than in a like period of time in the pre- 
vious decade, Asa result the divorce barcmeter has jumped, because the “war bride” 
hysteria, which was so’ recklessly encouraged, is now yielding its fruit—- G. E. 
Howard, Journal of Applied Sociology, VIL ‘January-February, 1923), 99-199. (II, 3.) 

D. R. 


A Study of the Sex Life of the Normal Married Woman.—A study of the sex 
life of married women was made by the Bureau of Social Hygi2ne in co-operation with 
a special committee, and the results tabulated. Disparity of age caused little unhappi- 
ness to the married woman, although a large disparity was recorded in the tables. 
Occupation outside the home for married women is not conducive to married happi- 
‘ness. Health before marriage is a significant factor in the happiness of married life. 
Childlessness caused little unhappiness, although many of the women might yet hope 
to become mothers. The percentage of college women in the unhappy group is smaller 
than in the other group—Katharine Eement Davis, Jour. of Soc. Hygiene, IX 
(January, 1923), 1-26. (II, 3.) D. R. 


Racial Factors in Desertion:—The Italian group: Italian individualism is a 
distinct factor in the maladjustments of Italian families. Courts, they think, should 
have little to do with family troubles. Their reverence for kome ard maternity, the 
impressive attitude, attitudes of friends and relatives, are forces that berd and mend 
many family ties~—Carrine Sherman. The Family, II (October, 1922), 143-47. 
CH, 3; I, 4.) D. R. 
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III. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Heterodox Tribes of Asia Minor.—Even though Christians exist among the 
heterodox tribes of Asia Minor, many, if not most, of the unorthodox practices obtain-- 
ing amongst tribes supposed to have been originally Christians, are in fact to be referred. 
either to the primitive stratum of religion or to the Shia branch of the Mohommedan 
faith. Dr. Dsakyroglous, of Smyrna, lists eighty-eight Yourouks tribes, including <he 
subdivisions. The Turcomans, Kyzylbash, Takhtodji, and Bektash are important 
tribes. Secial Origins: Among the Kyzylbash divorce is prohibited, each man marries 
three wives but strictly only one, prostitution of virgins to guests is common. Among 
the Takhtodji marriage between brothers and sisters is permitted —-F. W. Hasluck, 
Jour, Royal Anthropol. Inst., LI (July-December 1921), 310-42. (II, 1, 6; IL, r.) 

2 M. H. N. 


Animistic and other Spiritualistic Beliefs of the Bina Tribe, Western Papua.— 
The ethnography of the Bina tribe, in the main, is the same as that of the Kiwai 
islanders. Before the advent of civilized man the people of the Bina tribe believe 
_ that the animating principle, not only pf man but, of the lower animals, birds, trees end 
plants as “well, is called Niroiopu, meaning “the fruit within,” “life-giving part” or 
“essence.” ‘Niro-iopu dwells in the stomach of a man and vacates the body, by way 
of the stomach, occasionally during sleep, and also during sickness. On death of the 
body the Niro-iopu proceeds to Adiri, the after-world of Bina. The Niro-iopu of a 
person controls his feelings, conceptions and affections. The evil spirit is called 
Oboro and there are other spirits which have various influences. Some of these are 
considered monstrous—A. P. Lyons, Jour. Royal Anthropol, Inst., LI (July-December, 
1921), 428-37. (III, 1.) M. H. N. 


Uber Pygmieneigenschaften bei anderen Viikern und. ihre Bewertung ftir die 
Entwicklungsgeschichte des Menschen.—About thirty years ago Kollman declared, 
on the bases of a study of skeleton remnants, that there were pygmean tribes in Europe. 
There is a series of evidences, grouped in certain sections and scattered throughout 
the country from Eastern Asia to Germany, to indicate the presence of pygmean tribes. 
Racial Type: The pygmean type is generally conceived as a stage in the development 
of races from the small size and short skull type to the large size and Jong skull type. 
On the other hand, there are evidences of special types of pygmies; as for instance, the 
long skull and large size type of pygmies of North Europe and the long skull, tall size 
and thin hair type of negroes——Dr. Jeno. Paulsen, Archiv f. Anthrop., XTX (Heft 1, 
1922), 41-51. (IOI, 1; II, 1.) M. H. N. 


Die Urkulturen der Menschheit und ihre Entwicklung.—A special study was 
made of the Baja and Bafia in Kamerun and Bubi in Fernando Poo regions to discovér 
the early “Kultur” of these primitive peoples. Different cultural types are differ- 
entiated on the basis of ideas of death and life after death. Among the Kamerus tribes 
are three “Kultur” types; namely, “Magic Kultur,” “Transmigration Kultur” and 
“Spirit or Soul Kultur.’ A. Primitive civilization: (1) Magic Kultur. Most of the 
primitive peoples of Africa believe in magic, especially in regard to death. For them 
death is the beginning of new life and this new life is affected by means of magic. (2) 
Transmigration (Verwandlung) Kultur. The next stage is the belief in the transmigra- 
tion of the soul into animals. This is especially prevalent among the Pygmies. (3) 
Spirit (Soul) Kultur. God is thought of as å great King who rules in a heavenly place 
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where all those who have obeyed his will on earth are permitted to go after death 
B. Higher civilization: (x) Resurrection Kultur. The idea of a resurrection grew out of 
the transmigration theory. All must die but they will Ive again. (2) Ethical Kultur. 
All must die but even those who have sinned will have a chance; for God has willed ` 
that sin be in the world.—Giinter Tefsmarn, Ztschr. f. Ethno , LI (Heft 27. 3, 1919), 
132-62. (III, 3; V, 2.) M. H. N. 


The Cult of the Dead in Eddystcne of the Solomons.—Seciul organization: Villages 
consist of hamlets composing one or two houses, sometimes fenced in. They have 
country houses where they stay white they work their gerdens Each village is super- 
vised by a chief whose powers are various, depending on birth, wealth and magic 
Ceremonies at death: The word for death is “mate” which means sickness. The soul 
is called “galogala” which means shadow. After death the belongings of the dead are 
broken up, the bcdy is buried the same or next day, ths funezal party hang leaves of 
pepew around their neck, and the widow cuts her hair end wears brown bark clothes. 
Either on the return of the funeral party or on the third day they “catch the soul” 
or “transfer the soul.” After a dozen nights the skull is blexched. After the four- 
teenth night they have a bathing feast. After the seventeenth night the skull is put 
in a skull-house. Mortuary priests minister at the’ sxull-nouse-—-A. M. Hocart, 
Jour. Royal Anthropol. Inst., LIL (Jenuary-June, 1922), 71-11+. (III, 3, 6; V, 3.) 

3 M. E. N. 


Culture and Environment: Cultural Differences among the Various Branches 
of the Batetela.—A people’s cultural development is largely duz to catastrophal events 
which interrupt it, or drive it Into new channels. Coaquest and migration are the 
most frequent causes. The association with another people, either es conqueror or 
as conquered, inevitably leaves its impress upon the culture, The less the difference 
in cultures, the more rapid the assimilation. Migratior: and c3similation: Migration 
into a new physical environment makes the contact more effect-ve and the change more 
rapid and fundamental. If the cultural difference is great, the result may be disas- 

€ trous to one people. The history of the African Batetela illustrate these facts.—C. 
Torday, Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institue, LI (July-December, 1922), 
370-84. (III, 3; V, 4.) . H. W. Z. 


The Religion of the American Negro Slave: His Attitudes teward Life and Death.— 
The religion of the American negro slave did not originate in Africa, since the slave 
had lost all his primary’ group contacts and was thrown into a new and altogether 
different religious culture. It developed into a primitive form of Christianity. The 
slave’s religion placed emphasis not upon this world, but upor the world that was to 
come. The religion as found in his spirituals was the means of his adjustment to- his 
new environment.—G. R. Wilson, Journa: of Negro Be VII (January, 1923), 
41-75. (ID, 6; IV, 2.) D.R. 


Cultural Differences in Relation to Racial and International Problems.— Cultural 
origins: One theory maintains that cultures arise independently within themselves. 
The more generally accepted theory holds that cultures arise through successive con- 
tacts—diffusion and borrowing. But certainly our culcure has borrowed much that 
is good from other cultures,.and other cultures can take much that is valuable from us. 
Cultural and racicl conflicts: No rece owes its culture to its own inventive genius. 
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Each group has contributed something. If each national and racial group would 
` become saturated with this idea, the likelihood of international conflicts would be 
reduced to a minimum through the development of a mutual good will —W. C, Smith, 
Journal of Applied Sociology, VI (January-February, 1923), 123-30. (III, 6; IV, 2.) 
D. R. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS: 


Statistik und-Minderheitenschutz—The common conception of a state as a unit 
in race, nationality, language, custom and culture is far from the truth. ‘States, 
especially European states, are composed of many different nationalities and races. 
It is difficult clearly to define the lines of demarcation and to get adequate statistics 
of them. Races and nationalities: Races and nationalities, however, can be distin- 
guished on the bases of external differences and anthropological measurements. Where 
there is such a mixture of races and nationalities the minority (those races or nationali- 
tiès composing less than half of the population) have difficulty in maintaining their 
rights and securing adequate protection and representation. Statistics have been 
unfair to,them.—-Wilhelm Winkler, Ztschr. f..Volkswirtsch. u. Sostalpoal., II (Heft ro- 
12, 1923}, 693-764. (IV, 2; IX, 2 M. H. N. 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


The Farmer and the Factory Hand.—There is little difference between the economic 
and social status of the farmer and the industrial worker. But certain things are 
needed to keep men on the farms: co-operation in buying and selling, civic centers for 
the social and intellectual development of rural communities, and more neighborliness 
to break down rural Joneliness.—Arthur Pound, Atlantic Monthly, CXXXI (February, | 
1923), 145-51. (V, 1.) . D.R. 


The Community, Maker of Men.—Man comes into being as part of a community, 
and his life is molded by that community. Throughout his entire life he is a member 
of it, however much a rebel he may think himself, partaking inevitably of the public 
mind, in his most exasperated protest reacting to it, exemplifying it in all his work. 
Tae problem is to use this grip of the community upon the man to call out his best in 
tke service of the common purpose.—Joseph Lee, Survey, XLIX (February I, 1923), 
576-79, ee (V, 33 I, 4.) . H. W. Ze 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


The Church and the Social Order—Tke church is coming to realize that it has 
not yet answered the vital question, how to live together. It is seeking to ascertain 
how the power of love can be put at the center of social life. It is coming to see that 
its‘moral dynamic must be supplemented by scientific information relative to society. 
And it seems likely to préduce an informal preaching or prophetic order which will 
popularize the work of the sociologist and fire it with the dynamic of religion.—G. B. 
Oxman, Journal of Applied Sociology, VIL (January-February, 1923), rog-14. (VI, 
2; VII, 2.) D. R.. 


What We Do Not Know about Crime.—We have no adequate criminal statistics 
in America. We are badly informed about the operation of the means whereby we 
try to suppress crime, We know little of the psychology of the criminal. We know 
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less of the real relationship of crime to the social, political, and economic conditions 
under which men, women, and children are barn, live, work, and have their being; ' 
and to what extent crime is engendered by faulty or stupid l2gislatim.—J. Koren, 
Journal. of Criminal Law and Criminology, XIII (November, 1¢22), 446-52. (VI, 5; 
VII, 1.) | H. W. Z. 


The Philosophy of Punishment.—-Crime will be an unsolved problem until society 
adopts a thoroughly rational policy in dealing vith it; includiag universal use of the 
indeterminate sentence, a perfected parole system, the right of suspension of sentence, 

. minimization of the pardoning power by placing upon the courts broader rights and 
responsibilities as to the individualization of punishment, a board for the investigation 
of individual cases, a more rational treatment of those confined, and 2 sense of respon- 
sibility toward the family of the convict.—J. P. Alexander, Je:enal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology, XIII (August, 1922), 235-50. (VI, 5.) H. W. Z. 


The Socialization of Juvenile Court Procecure.—By ‘socialization we mean an 
approximation of the court’s care of its wards to that which skculd have been given 
by their parents. A basic requirement in socialization is a technique for gétting the 
whole truth about the child. It involves co-operation, constructive discipline, and the 
dynamic concept as expressed in the principle that an order by the court may be modi- 
fied as life conditions are modified. It implies that judges and court officials be scien- 

tifically trained specialists in the art of human relations.—M. Van,Waters, Journal 
of Criminal. Law and Criminology, XUI (1922), 61-69. (Adapted from Psychological 
Bulletin, XIX, No. 11.) (VI, 5; VIL, x.) H. W. Z. 


The Philanthropist’s Place in Democracy.—To render public service private 
social work must still exist. We shall never perfect that social mechanism which will ` 
turn out a standard article of serviceable human nature without the intervention of 
group loyalty, of personal sacrifice and love. Its leadership is possible because its 
theories and intuitions are confirmed in daily practice—Joseph.—2e, The Family, IIL 
(October, 1922), 130-43. (VI, 6.) ` l D. R. 


VI. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND TEE SOCIAL PEOCESS i 
The Effectiveness of Certain Social Hygiene Literature ——Ar. investigation was 
carried on through the co-operation of the Americar. Social Hygien2 Association among 
various strata of pecple in the United States to determine the effectiveness of certain 
social hygiene literature. A very large per cent answering the questionnaire reported 
that they reacted favorably te sex hyziene literature. | Over seventy-five per cent 
reported that the pamphlets countainec information they had not xnown before, and 
about as large per cent reported that the literature had incentive value to taem.— 
Paul S. Achilles, Jour. of Soc. Hygiene, IX (February, 1923),.84-100. (VII, 2; VIIL, 3.) 

D. R. 


Where Has Psychology Left Religion?—Psychology determines the scope and 
function of religion. It helps to understand the problem of adolescence ani its solu- 
tion. It leaves religion living with new means for its work, and with fresh confidence 
in the naturalness and the need of religious life.—George Malcolm Strattan, Journal 
of Religion, TIT (January, 1923), 51-63. (VIIL, 2; I, 4.) D. R. 


T 
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The Relations of Magic and Religion.—While contacts must be admitted in their 
early history, as magic and religion have developed they have become increasingly 
clearly marked off from each other. Magic covers evil ways of dealing with the super- 
natural, and religion, good ways; magic is coercive where religion is conciliatory; 
magic concerns itself primarily with the human will, is individualistic and anti-social, 
whereas religion is concerned with the Divine, and is social in its manifestations and 
aims; magic trys to control the spirits for human purposes, religion seeks communion 
within a spiritual order as an inspiration for conduct.—E. J. Black, Economica, No. V 
(June, 1922), 112-18. (VII, 2.) E W. Z. 


Staat and Recht.—The state, as an association of people, comes under the category 
“Society.” The state has a psychical, as well as a physical, reality. The “Law” is 
a norm, an ideal, the “Right.” Even the “Positive Law” is only a relative ideal or 
norm. Just as there is a distinction between the “State” and the “Law,” so is there 
a distinction between the (sociological) science of the state and a (juristic) ‘science of 
law. A (sociological) science of the state takes into consideration the psychic processes, 
the psychic motivations, the “collective will,” the relation between the statz and the 
individuals; while a (juristic) science of law takes into consideration more the legal 
and normative character of the state. Yet, if we think of the State only as an organi- 
zation of law, or its expression, then the science of the state is only a science of law.— 
=i Karl Kelsen —Kdélner Kirieg: f. Sozialwiss., IL (Heft 4, 1922), 18-38. (VII, 3; 

f X, 5.) 7 M. H. N. 


Skizze des Aufbaus eines Systems der Beziehungslehre.—Sociologists, in studying 
a social problem (such as a revolution), are interested in the social processes which are 
involved in it and which have preceded it. They are interested in “things as they are” 
and the functional processes. . They study both the external and the inner (psychic) ` 
forces. The social structure is an important factor, but a larger factor in the social 
process is that of interaction. This interaction takes place between individuals, and 
the individuals and the group. To separate the personal “I” from the social “I” 
is not a sociological but a philosophical or biological distinction. Society and the 
individuals, of which the society is composed, depend upon each other for existence, 
The process of interaction is a series of contacts which bring about co-operation or 
conflict. All social processes together produce the total process of association.— 
Leopold Wiese, Kölner Viertelj. f. Sozialwiss., IL (Heft, 4, 1922), 57-69. (VIL, 4; 
I, 4; X, 2.) M. H.N. 


VUI. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Recent Statistics Relating to Crime in Chicago.—In a legal sense, all persons who 
are arrested are suspected criminals; and if they are later convicted they are “‘crimi- 
nals.” Most of the persons taken into custody are merely charged with disorderly 
conduct. In the public mind only the man who has committed a felony is a “criminal.’’ 
Facts about crime are not recorded accurately nor given full publicity. The public 
should know how many, how and why men and women are being-punished. In Chi- 
cago, no adequate statistics are available as to the number of persons who are shut up 
during the year in the cells of our other prisons, the 37 police stations; nor have the 
facts regarding confinement in police stations ever been published.—E. Abbott, Jour. 
of Crim, Law and Criminol., KUI (November, 1922), 329-58. (VIO, 1.) M.H.N. 
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- Juvenile Delinquency in the Hewailian iadsin aeoee per cert of the 
juvenile delinquents are mentally subncrmal. A large proportion react positively 


_ to the ‘Wasserman test. A majority are retarded i in school, and are repeaters in the 


juvenile. court. There is need of å study: of pre-delinquent types in the public schools 


` with reference to special training and vocational guidarice-—W. C. Smith, Journal ~. 
| of Applied Sociology, VIL (January-February, 1923), 115-23. (VII, 1 .) D.R. 


Study of the Case Preliminary to ‘Treatment—Effective treatment of juvenile 
offenders demands, first, a diagnostic understanding and knowledze of the etiology 
of each specific case, and second, a study.cf the effectiveness of the decisions made. A’ 
mere percentage statement of intelligenc2, and a few formal words of: classification, . 
reveal little of value about the individual.. To make our treatment of Juvenile offenders — 


.effective, we need (1) better training of personnel, beginning with judges, (2) placing 


the whole. work on a professional basis, (3) associations ‘of juvenile court judges for the 
purpose of ‘mutual gain from the interchange of scientifically worked up data con- 
cerning types of cases, and (4) measuring success in terms of the non-recuzrence of 


_delinquency.—-W. Healy, Journal of Criminal Law and Critninolozy, XI (1922), 


74-81.. (Adapted from Psychological Bulletin, XIX, No. an) ‘VILL, r IX 4 
VIs) -> , , l . Hi wn . 


An ‘Analytical Study of the ‘Intelligence of a Group of Adolescent Delinquent 


Girls — —The analytical study of 300 unselected white delinquent gifls, between the ii 


ages of 16 and 25, makes it seem probable that delinquents are borderline cases rather 
than defectives, and that delinquency is to be traced to specific cualitative mental 
defects, rather than to a general quantitative mental deficiency.—A. S. Starr, Psycho“ 
logical Clinic, XIV Derepen Novemba 1922), 143-54. (VID, 1; IX, 2.) H.W.Z. 


IX. METHODS oF INVESTIGATION 


- A Comparison of the Ranks of American States in Army Alpha and in Social- 
economic ‘Status.—The army data is used to rank states by median score of the Alpha 
test- The ranking so obtained is correlated with the ranking of the states for fertility . 
in noted men, percentage of foreign population, percentage of urban population, 
ownership of -homes, literacy, Ayers’ educational index, etc. The correlation is 89. 
It is concluded that the Alpha is a test of what Aas been learned rather than of what 


+. can be learned.—R. Pintner, School and Scciety. XVI (1922), 388-92. (Adapted from 


et EE A NY TE 


the Psychological Bulletin, XX, 1.) (IX, 2.) E W. Z. 


The Definition of Intelligence in Relation to Modern Methods of Mental Measure- 
ment.—The problem of intelligence lies within. the problem of adaptation. There is 
necessary a more diagnostic measurement of irtelligence through provision for meas-' 
urement based upon the levels determined by qualitative differences in the common 
factor, judgment. (Excellent bibliography attached.)—L. A. Pechstein, Psychological 
Monographs, XXX (November 4, 1921): (Adapted from, the Psyctological Bulletin, 
XX, z) (X,2) | l , H. W. Z. 


The Increase of the 1.Q. through ‘Training. —It is commonly believed, after - 
Goddard, that the normal child’s I.Q.. remains constant. This telief rests on an 
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‘insufficient experimental basis, The Binet series tests environmental opportunities 
as well as innate capacity. An experiment on a group of children demonstrates that 
training will increase the I.Q.—G. G. Ide, Psychological laid XIV (October-Novem- 
ber, 1922), 159-63.. (AX, 2) f H. W. Z. 
Influence of Affective Disturbances on Response to the Stanford-Binet Test.— 
The LQ. is unreliable i in pathological cases—during psychoses, with a medical history 
of organic illness, in cases of drug addiction, etc. Even such slight emctional disturb- 
ances as the anxiety and fear aroused by unusual surroundings may invzlidate the I.Q. 
Not the LQ. alone, but a whole clinical picture, must be taken into account in deciding 
_ the intellectual level of a-subject who shows affective disturbances.—S. P. Jewett and 
P. Blanchard, Mental H ygiene, VI (1922), 39-56. (Adapted from Psychological Bulle- 
tin, XX, 19) (X,2) > - H. W.Z. 


Intelligence Tests: of Foreign Children.—The Binet tests gave a group of 674 
foreign-speaking children, representing 18 language groups, a decidedly lower I.Q. 
than it gave an English speaking group from the same schools, The Pintner non- 
language test! raised the I.Q. of both foreign and English speaking children, but the 
increase for foreign speaking children was much the greater. The correlation between 
. Stanford Revision and a series of performance tests was higher for the Eaglish speaking 
than for the foreign-speaking. However, 23 per cent more foreign-speaking than 
English-speaking children had higher scores in the performance tests than ir: the Binet 
tests—R. Pintner and R. Keller, Journal of Educational Psychology, XIII (1922), 
214-22, (Adapted from Psychological Bulletin, XIX, No. 1x.) (IX, 2.), H.W. Z. 


The Social Significance of the Army Intelligence Findings—The conclusions 
drawn from the Army Alpha test are valid only if three premises are true: that the 
army draft was truly representative of the population at large, that the tésts employed 
were tests of native intellect rather than of cultural achievement, that the native 
intelligence in question is so general in nature as to condition social success of any 
significant kind. The first premise, while accurate information is lacking, is debat- 
able. As to the second, it has been shown that the scores are materially affected by 
social experience. Recent studies cast doubt upon the third premise. This uncer- 
tainty tends to minimize the importance of much current criticism of democracy 
based upon the army tests.—P. E. Davidson, Science Monthly, XVI (February, 1923), 
184-94. (EX, 2; I, 2.) l H. W. Z. 


~ The Significance of Unwillingness to be E EA E teachers were given 
the Thorndike college entrance examination, part I, and given their choice as- signing 
their names. Thirty-one signed; twenty-six did not. The average score of signed 
papers was 100, of the unsigned; 75. Only four of the unsigned papers equalled the 
average of the signed group. Only five of the signed group were as low as the average 
of the unsigned tests-—F. B. Knight, Journal of Applied Psychology, VI (1922), 
ati~r2, (Adapted from Psychological Bulletin, XIX, No. 11.) (IX, 2; I, 4.) . 
; H. W. Z. 


Miss Inconsistency. —“Miss Inconsistency” was brought to the clinic on .com- 
plaint of her school, who suspected that she was mentally.defective. Analytical 
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diagnosis, while Ranea an appalling inconsistency of performay: ce, Poor aal l 
orientation, and à universe absolutely egc-centric, revealed no defect. The problem 
turned out to be one of holding her interest! When that was done sie made excellent 
progress.—A. M. Jones, Psychological Clinic, XIV (October-November, 1922), 136-42. 
(TX, 2, a , l H W.Z. 


National Aspects of the Transient Protlem. —There are two wars of dealnig with 
the transient problem, the one, constructioa, belongs to the social worker, tae‘other, 
repression; belongs to the police force. The committee of the American Association 
- for Organizing Family Social Work is work:ng on the transient prob‘em as a national 
problem so that they can make recommencations to the local ‘committees, as to how 
they can best meet their responsibility.—Welcolm Nichols, Tie Femily, IIL- (June, 
1922), 89-91. (IX, 3; vi, 6; VID, 1 J D. R. 


The Undergraduate in Social TAR AEE E E studerizs who have been 


successful in gathering materials in social research have required a greet deal af super- - . 


vision in interpreting the social significanc= of their materials. Comemuniiy eflucction 
in Social work: Although the primary purpose of social research is to do scmething 
which needs to be done and no one else is doing, as great a purpose a'so is to raise the 
intelligence of the general public on social questions by training more undergraduates 
as social workers.—Mildred D. TEESE Tue Family, IM (May, 1922), 65-63. (IX, 
34) , DR. 


The Social Workers’ Opportunity.—It is the duty of the psychiztrist to diagnose l 
the case, but the social worker must determine in what environment the child who has 
been diagnosed must be placed. ` The placing of a dependent caild is to a large extent 
the determining of his development, for the child is not only acting tut reacting, and 
`~ his behavior i is inevitably a response to a whole situation. The cese worker must 
often fall back on emotional drive and intuitive skill with only a slight development 
of a scientific understanding of the material with which she works. The case workers’ 
opportunity is‘in pressing forward where there is as yet no justification in canscious 
knowledge or technique.—Jessie Tu The i TIT (October, 1922), 149-53- ix, 
4; VI, 6; IX, 3,4.) i D. R. 


A City Case Worker in the enue Case work in the country is new, and i it 
must be felt out step by step, over an unbezten track. People in the country do not 
differ largely from the people i in the city, except in their neighborly spizit. Individual- 
ism and the personal equation cannot be igno-éd in the country.—Jose>hine C. Brown, 
The Family, ILI (Décember, 1922), 187-93: (LX, 4; V, r; VI, 6.) D. R. 


Personalities or“Things.—It seems necessary, under present wor.d conditions, to 
do good in an organized way, but we must'ziot lose the intimate humen service touch. ` 
We must look on doing good, not as a mere cold business proposition bat as opportuni- 
ties in’ vital, creative, momentous, human relationships. We must treat patients as 


human beings, not as things, or there will te a danger of ultimate and essential harm - l 


rather than of. good.—~-Winfred nee Tre Family, IIL (December, 1922), 204-8. 
(IX, 4; VI, 6.) ; OR. 
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xX. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES ~ 


` Das Gebäude dér Gesellschaftswissenschaften und die Einheit ihres Verfahrens, 
There is a unity and oneness in the method of the social sciences in the same way that 
there is a unity and oneness of the social sciences, The individual social sciences 
are a part or aspect of the general science af society, thinking of this as an all inclusive 
term. Political economy is an independen? theoretical single science, but if has grown 
out of the general social science and is really a part of it. Fundamentally, however, 
real unity of the social sciences is a fiction for each one of the social sciences is distin- 
guishable from the other as to subject-matter and method.—Othmar Spann, Zische. 
f. Volkswirtsch. u. Sozialpol:, U (Heft 10-12, 1923), 765794. (X,-2, 5:) M. H. M. 


Plutalism: A Point of View.—Monism holds that the state is a single indivisible 
authority. This theory moves in the realr of achieved legal norms. It presupposes 
that workable limits of jurisdiction have already been found. Pluralism, on the other 
hand, holds that political relations depend more upon good will and agreement than 
upon aythority. Such an agreement must be reached by the interchange of opinion, 
the compromise of differences, and the harmonizing of interests;—in short, by negotia- 
tion.—George H. Sabine, American Politicel Science Review, XVII (February, 1923), 
34-50. (X, 3; VIL, 3.). : | D. R. 


-Recent Contributions to Political Science.—Recent criticisms directed against the 
sovereign state of the classical political philosophy take three forms: (1) Itis urged that 
the position of any organization, state, trades-union or church, must be won by moral — 
` pre-eminence, not by a priori legal power—against such a background the sovereignty 
of the state dissolves. (2):There is agitation for the organization of group-loyalties 
cn the basis of economic structure and administrative mechanics, involving a division 
cf the sovereign power. (3) While writers from the psychological point of view con- 
tend that an absolute state is bound to violate man’s innate needs.—H. J. i l 
Economica, No. I (January, 1921), 87-91. (X, 3; VII, 3. ) - H.W.Z 


Das System der Wissenschaften und die Gesellschaftsordnung -—Social organiza- 
tion is the central fact of the social life. Science, conceptions, theories and hypotheses 
are advanced and utilized for the preservation and maintenance of à certain type of 
social organization. Often corrupt social organizations are maintained by: (r) 
Absolutism, the belief in the absolute authority of God or the State; (2) A priori char- 
acter of the government without any regard for the experiences of the masses; (3) 
Mysticism, the belief in supernatural control of the masses 4nd predestination; (4) 
Dualism of values, such as, God and the World, the Church and the State; (s) Priority 
and Renk of a certain form which is considered as the bases for power, authority and 
lordship; (6) Conception of the objective character of the social organization; (7) 
Teleological direction or aim of the organization; (8) Dogmatism and (9) Abstraction. 
Every individual is a biological, socio-economic, religious and moral being, belonging 
te a certain race, nation and class. The prevailing ideas of religion, ethics, political 
science, history, etc., have a great influence on the individuals and the social organiza- 
tion of a certain group. All the sciences, physical as well as social, have a direct 
or indirect influence on the social organization of the time, for they either sanction 
ard help to maintain it or make for changes.——Paul Szende, Kölner Viertelj. f. 
Sezialwiss., II (Heft 4, 1922), 5-18. (X, 3, 4.) M. H. N. 
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